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LAKE AND MOUNTAIN HOLIDAYS. 

By Hakkiut Mwciineau. 

No. J. 

THE HUTCHINSON I AM1LY IN URVSMEKE. 

Tiie ilutchinsons have appeared in the Journal 
before. Wo all remember the singing group, and 
the Memoir which Mis. Huwilt gave us. It is 
pleasant to me now to connect them with our lake 
scenery - to think that our v.ille>s have resounded 
with their harmonies. Mrs. Howitt wrote to me 
that the Ilnieh'.n.'Ons wcie coming to Kendal ; 
and 1 forthwith settled in my own mind that tiny 
mu ->t sing In u» at Amhlcside. Everybody ah-mt 
me wished to hear tin in; and they wished to 
come, so the whole nllair arranged itself easily 
enough. The huge mom at the White Lion was 
engaged, and filled with benches, so as to hold the 
greatest possible number -‘200. A* the time drew 
near, lmw'ever, I met a shako of the head which- 
e\trway I tin lied. Eveiybod\ was sure that many 
muri' than 200 people would want admission. 
l\ople were coining from J Sourness, (ira**mere, 

1 1 awkshead, and even Kendal; .iiidiftbev .-linuld 
he turned back fioni the iloor, how could llicy he 
expected to hear it patiently ! Ami Mm n the bent 
was excessive. Kvi r\ body Wii* afiaid of it. Lilt 
what could he done i Here was tin* largest room 
that could be bad ; and the IIutchin>on.s omhl not 
sta\ to give a second concert. Such was the .-*tale 
of things —the tiekt ts almost all sold — eveiyho.ly 
wanting to go, and everybody (heading the heat 
when the Hutehuisinis were to airive -on 'I uesdav 
evening, June 10th. I had advised their eoinu g 
by Newby Bridge from Lancaster, so as to finish 
their day’s journey from Liverpool by the Winder- 
mere steamer. A ti ip hy steamer from end to end 
of Windermere is the prettiest finish of a hummer 
dav’s journey that can be imagined. 

It was as lovely an evening as any during this 
glorious June of 18 Pi. As I stood on the shore at 
Waterhead, waiting for the steamer, I endeavoured 
to look upon the landscape w ith tne eyes of a 
stranger, and thought that if I were then seeing it 
for the first time, it w'ould appear to me the true 

f niradiso of this world. The soft ruddy evening 
ight on Wansfell, the purple hollows of Lougli- 
rigg, the deep shadows on the western side of 
the lake, pierced by lines of silver light — the while 
gables of the houses at Clappersgale, peeping 
from the woods which skirt Loughrigg— and the 
little grey church on its knoll in the centre of the 
Brathay valley — these made up such a vision of 
delicious colouring that 1 imagined my friends on 
the deck of the steamer saying that ne/er, in any 
lustrous evening of a New England autumn, had 
they enjoyed a richer feast, to eye and mind. 
Then cmno the steamer, rounding the point from 


Low-wood. There seemed to be but few passengers 
on deck — no sign of any band of brothers, with u 
sister in the midst. They were not there; and I 
had only to hasten home, lest they should arrive 
some other w'ay. Before 1 had been at home many 
minutes, 1 saw from my terrace a barouche coining 
rapidly along the- winding road, with one bonnet 
and several grey cans in it ; it entered my gate, 
drove up to the port h ; and I found myself among 
hearty American friends once more. 

The first business to be done was to go down to 
the White Lion, and see the room. When there, 
we .*ould only agree, like other people, th.it the 
room could hold only *200 and that it would 
be dreadfully hot. Then tin* hi others and sister 
stepped on the platform, and tiied the fitness of 
the place for music. What those few notes Were 
to others l know not. 1 saw afterwards that a 
number of people lud on tin* instant gathered in 
the sheet; and a little friend of mine observed 
that lu* had iiow p licai d music that In* thought 
beautiful. As for me, long years of solitary sick- 
ness had passed since 1 last beard harmony, oi 
any thing that 1 could rail music, except one song 
in my sick room irom Adelaide Kemble : and this 
was almost too much for me now, in full health. 
It thrilled through me, as if I were a harp, played 
on by the wind. It seems to me that I never 
before lieai d sueli harmony, such peif'ect accord, 
as between those four voices. I believe the echo 
never sleeps in the ear of those who have once 
heard it. 

The m xt day, Wednesday, was reserved for a 
glorious count! y holiday; and it turned out a day 
of pleasuring w itlmut alloy, llare as is the event of 
a pleasure day without alloy, for once it was so. 
A party of seventeen persons, aged somewhere 
hi tween sevei fy-si\ and twelve years, met on the 
shore of Urasmere — about three miles fiom my 
house. We had three boats, audio them — rowed 
hy ladies, children, young men or servants, as the 
lit look us- -we crossed to a shady, shingly spot, 
before the greatest heat of the day came on. There, 
on the shingle, some lay down, and talked, or 
played duck and drake, while others dabbled in 
the cool ripple, or dipped their heads, and let the 
water stream from their locks. Abby Hutchinson, 
the youngest of her parents' sixteen children, and 
therefore called tlu* baby," dropped asleep for a 
few minutes, with her head upon a stone — her 
sweet lace looking as calm and innocent as any 
baby’s. Other young ladies pushed off* in a boat, 
to practise rowing, and came liaek relieved of the 
toil by a spirited little fellow of t wclve who wielded 
their oars manfully . Then otf went one or anothei 
of the Ilutchinsons, rowing away suddenly, ns if 
for his life, and coining back no less vehemently. 
It was a gay little party, on the margin of a clear 
lake at the bottom of a basin of mountains — moun 
taii^ all green to the summit — dappled with woods 
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find slopes, g;iv sunshine and deni) shade. In the 
midst of tin- lake was its one island, green and 
hare, except on the side where a pine-grove casts 
its shadow on the waters. On the opposite margin 
was the ullage of (Jrasmere, with its old church — 
its low and ajiinrc tower show ing it self from among 
the tiees. Immediately behind it arose Helm 
Ci ag, i he most beautiful summit in all the neigh- 
bourhood for form, light, and shadow. To the fell 
branched oil* the mountain-, now grey and purple, 
which encompass K isrd.ilc. To the right ascended, 
winding round the skirts of llelvellyn, the road to 
Keswick. Scattered nearer at hand, among the 
nooks and on tin- slopes of the lulls around the 
lake, were dw* Mings who-, * aspect might tempt 
wandering spirits of t ai tli or *i i 1 to stay and res* 
amidst Nature’s nrace. In this set lie was om 
morning passed. 

'rill'll e. nne the merry dining; the spreading o! ( 
the table cloths on the gras,; the findm*»* locky 
s-’.its to eat on conveniently ; and the grouping 
(as if they could not help it) of the 1 luteliiiisoiis 
to sing, their hieath of song stii ring, no the test 
soil its of the part}', like a Invc/e breaking the 
glassy calm of the lake; and then the hi/y rt si 
after dinner; broken by the arrival of a feint h 
brother of the JIut< hinsons’, In iiiging letter, - and 
newspapers from Liverpool, by the last pack- 1 . 
When each on his sepaiate stone had read his 
letters and dispensed his public news, all who 
were ready for enternrise, and not afraid of the 
heat, began to cliino in the direction cf High 
(’lose. What a scramble was the first part I Tempted 
by the shade of a wall, we went straight up the 
face of the hill, whore the grass was as glossy and 
slippery with the dry weather as so much satin, 
and for almost every step forward, we slipt one 
hack. After a few laughs, some sensations of 
despair, many slides, and universal vows to return 
another way, we all reached the road, half-way up 
the ascent; and from thence all was easy. Cool 
airs soon came to us over the lidge hefnic us : we 
got some water at a farm le-u-e, and then attained 
our ohj.-ef. We stood inn lield v hence wo coin- 1 
inamlcd the /most view in Westmoreland. Ear 
to the left -I retched away Windermere among the 
lessening hills. Ni ar #, r to lay Lnughrigg-lnm, a 
round i 1 1 1 h* lake, on higher g»«* nul, though be- 
neath us. 'I here it lay, nine and : lear, under tin- 
dark slopes of Loughrigg. Iniiiit iliately h. low us 
spread Klmr Water- looking like a group of ponds 
amidst green meadows. To the right htretelmd 
Langdale, the winding, narrow valley which i- 
overhung at the further end by the glorious 
Langdale Pikes; our landmarks umuLt flu bil- 
lowy bill legion in which we live. L,.-t of all, 
arose How fell, - the mountain mass v m. h close- 
in the wl ole. Such is the mere outline of the 
scene which, sprinkled over with dvw Mings of 
'very kind, fmm the great castle on a promontory 
of Wiitdcriii, k'i to the grey hut on the mount. en 
side-- with faim "(tads, hamlets, mills, cottages - 
a chajul here, a bridge there, a sheep-fold below - 
Midi is the .rem* which is rightly called the finest 
\ii\v in We-i.nnrclamL The Jliitcliiiisoiis will 
never forgi s if. They noted down the names in 
then tahb-ts. and th ' 1 fen lures of the ha-nc in their 
minds. In the midst of it uH, however, sweet 
Aldiy, looking h.-i i».lf as fresh as a dni*-v, had in s 
her hand a bu&in of dear cold wa^'r for the benefit 1 
of the thirsty. ] 

After returning to fV boats, the next thing was ] 
to row acros- to (tnis-so-v**. as we were to go a mile ’ 
beyond the village, to fV;"iui‘ii house in Easedale, J 
to tea. That was an evening to be remembered. 


O111 venerable hostess sat, in her beauty, under a 
shady tree, happy among her liapny guests. The 
tea-tables in the shade looked cool and tempting. 
We were in a garden, in front of a white cottage — 
an elegant, rambling cottage, all covered with 
roses, whose porch was almost one mass of blossom 
and spray. The sun let us alone under our trees, 
while it shone every where else, making the wild 
and sometimes dreary Easedale, one scene of light 
ami greenness. Soon, the Hutchinsons grouped 
themselves, as if by some irresistible attraction, 
and sang piece after piece, to the rapture of their 
hearers. Those who have heard them sing The 
Cot where we were liortt, the Ohio lloatmeu , and 
the F.ret l si or, may conceive something of our 
delight. Ami -of all tilings <0 lu* doing -they 
were next teaching us to play Fox ami (terse on 
tilt' green below. They themselves played with 
gieat humour; and in the midst of our tun, l saw 
that all the servants of the house were looking on 
fnvn a comer of the terrace, and not a few* 
bihomer- fiuiu outside the gate. It was dim twi- 
light win 11 vvi* arrived at home, after our met ry 
drive of five miles; hut Asa Hutchinson was not 
«o tired- , nor Ahhy neither, but that thev would 
In Ip me to v.*.it«*r my parched dahlias and young 
fiuit-tives. They woikcd with me at the pump, 
and ir carrying w.-pir; and 1 shall think of them 
.is my dahlias bloom and my fruit-trees grow. 
Next morning *if breakfast, too, the fa rim r- spirit 
awoke in Vs.i a* he <;i\v the mower enter niv lield. 
lie sprsm* up. welling he “could get a chance; to 
mow* a hit - -a wish easily gratified. My own 
little scythe was brought, out; and lie and hiq 
brothers -and again Abby — trimmed the gross 
round my young pear-trees. They reminded me 
that they weie finncrs, as if’ to account for the 
prank, in which however they had my entiie 
.sympathy. 

This was t h- • d'iv of the concert. 'Die evening 
hidii.* *, a nei«'Mi'»ur‘ng gentleman had kindly and 
I b Mii'fii eii< l\ nti led that h * « lavvil s fioiih I he the 
'Ceiie. I I s 1 Mints should move th ' hcnelies, 
^)Mt up the plat loj tu. i« 1 1 « ml at the git ■ , -nd save 
all timihle. In tlie morning, the hot weatlur 
melted away id! doubts. Jt seemed clear that alt 
parties- those who could not ho consulted and 
llios. who could would be bc«t pleased to he sent 
to a li.nl y spot in the open air, where any number 
ofpt.iple might hem* without any crowding. Tim 
liutetiiusous themselve° begged that all tli*' towns- 
people who liked mmht hear them, those who 
could not pav, as well as those who could. That 
(•Mini 1 will never be fin gotten by any who were 
o happy as to be present. 'flic Hutchinsons 
* njoycil il im • c than any they have given in this 
country. Ahhy left tor bonnet in a rhododen- 
dron hush mit ot sight ; and the family group 
came up a green slope from a thicket below. The 
little platform was erected under the deep shade 
of spreading sy c.unores. In front and on either 
hand were colb'cfcd a larger audience than 'my 
house in Amhleside could have coutairmd ; and 
among them were some who could not have en- 
joyed the pleasure elsewhere ; an invalid lady, 
w ho lay on the grass ; ami an infirm old gentle man, 
whose chair was wheeled into the circle. There 
was row behind row* of the tradespeople, servants 
and labourers of the neighbourhood; and in the 
centre, behind hIL the parish clerk — zealous in the I 
psalmody and all the other good objects of the 
phice, and most active in promoting our concert. 

He deserved the enjoyment whicn I am sure 
he had. 

And now, when I am most anxious to convey 


some impression of this festival, I am least able to 
do so. How is it possible to give an idea of the 
soul- breathing music of the Hutchinson s to those 
who have not heard it? One might as well attempt 
to convey in words the colours of the sky or the 
strain of the nightingale as such utterance of the 
heart as theirs. One can only observe the effects. 
There was now hearty laughter, and now many 
tears. Nothing can be said of tne interior emo- 
tions which found no expression. Everybody 
congratulated everybody else on having come. A 
young servant of mine, who went all in high 
spirits at the prospect of an evening’s pleasure, 
cried the whole time — as did others. At the end, 
when every heart was heating in response to the 
brotherly greeting and farewell offered in the 
closing piece — The Granite State — the parish clerk 
sprang up and called for three cheers for the 
iiutchinsons, which were given by as many as 
had unchoked voices. I think no one could have 
come away without a strong impression, con- 
sciously or unconsciously entertained, of the good 
and beauty of a free nurture and exercise of our 
human powers. There must he many among us 
with powers, of one sort or another, equal to those 
of the Iiutchinsons. If we could be wise, and take 
courage to follow the lead of our natures, it cannot 
be hut that many of us might be as free, as simple, 
as happy, as beneficent as they —as able as they 
to speak to hearts, and to awaken souls. 

As for me — I crossed the road to my own gate in 
a mood which the Hutehinsons described to me as 
theirs when I entered the room where we met for 
the last time :— 1 li We are lmppy and sad,” said 
they. I was liappv and hiu! ; and, 1 dare say, 
so was everybody who was at that moment return- 
ing home from that green spot under the trees. 
The most moving thing however was yet to come. 
When they had dressed themselves for a night 
stage to ratterdale, and had supped, and said 
farewell, and seated themselves in tin* carnage, they 
stopped the horses on my terrace for yet another 
minute, and sent forth a sweet and most mournful'* 
chorus ol' farewell to me, in notes swelling and 
dying aw'ay in the still night air. I was “ happy 
and sad” as 1 turned in to my solitary lamp. J 
could not let the glass-door he closed, late as it 
was; but again and again I went out on the ter- 
race to look for more stars to light my friends’ 
way ovei the mountain pass, and to watch the 
summer lightning — not without some impression 
that their sweet strain of farewell was still floating 
over the valley. To me it can never die away 
into silence. 


Postscript . Mr. Hartley Coleridge was present at 
the concert; and the effect on him of Abby 
Hutchinson’s singing of the May Queen may be 
judged of by the following sonnet, which he per- 
mits me to append to this paper. 

TO ALFA ED TENNYSON. 

I would, my friend, Indeed, thMi hadat 1 m on here, 

Lafct night, heneiilh thu shndruy ttycumure 
To hear the lines to mo well-known before 
Embalmed in music, so translucent, clear, 

Each word of thine came singly to the ear, 

Yet all was blended in a flowing stream. 

It had the rich repose of summer dream, 

The light distinct of frosty atmosphere. 

Still have I loved thy lines, yet never knew 
How sweet they were — till woman’s voice invested 
The pencilled outline with the living hue, 

And every note of feeling proved and tested. 

What might old Pindar be— if once attain 
The harp and voice were trembling with his strain ! 


v. . 

A VISIT TO A SUOAfr&AMF. 

By Georgina & MuftkOt 

It was that season when* approaching spring 
is already recognised by nature in her Secret 
preparations for remedying the devastations of 
winter, and clothing the earth anew with ver- 
dure, although as yet no token of the outward 
change be visible. The enow still lay upon the 
ground, deep, white, and dazzling, and the trees 
still .stretched their leafless branches to the 
winter wind, while, from their roots the sap vras 
rising, to carry life and vigour throughout the 
exhausted frame, and, arousing the long dormam 
energies, bid fresh leaves shoot forth to cove) 
them anew with foliage. But the ingenuity ol 
man has found means to turn aside from its ori 
ginal destination, and convert to liis own use, e 
large portion of the revivifying juice intended fo\ 
the support and invigoration of one species of the 
many splendid trees crowding the transatlantic 
forests, and thus of rendering it the most valuable 
of all to the half-civilised Indian, as well as to the 
settler on or near the wilder lands. 

At that particular period, however, we were 
surrounded rather h> the former than the latter 
mentioned class, and when called on to join a 
party of friinds bound on a visit to a Sugar Camp, 
it was to the tenipoiary dwelling of a half Indian 
female, well known to most of us, that our course 
was to he directed. The sun was bright, the air 
was calm, the snow crisp enough to permit our 
horses with the light vehicles they drew, to speed 
swiftly onward; so wrapping ourselves in our 
winter mufllings, arid welcoming as additional bar- 
riers against cold, the large warm buffalo-robes 
belonging to the carrioles, (as it was the custom in 
that part of the world to call such sleighs as 
answered the purposes of carriages for personal 
conveyance,) we resigned ourselves to agreeable 
anticipations. On, on wc went, the bells usually 
allixed to the harness, to give notice of that ap- 
proach which no sound of horses' tread, or rattling 
of carriage wheels announces, and which afford 
much room foi selection as to sweetness and har- 
mony of tone, ringing 1 merrily and musically as i 
we pioeeeded, awaking the echoes of the wilder- | 
ness with that far-spreading warning, to which, I 
for many a mile, there were none save its furred j 
and feathered denizens to hearken. On, on we 
went, gliding spirit-like through the dark woods, 
and over deeply-fiozcn hays, and across fairy 
islets, in their winter garb, scarce distinguishable 
from the thickly-iced sections of one of America’s 
most mighty lakes, which offered an equally safe 
passage to our party. Sw iftly sped wc over all ; in our 
progress owing much to the rude road cm through 
the forest to permit the transit of wood-sleighs, 
without which our purpose would haveproved im- 
practicable, for, as we nave already intimated, the 
axe or spade of the emigrant had been but little 
employed on the dense woods and fertile soil of 
that portion of our Canadian possessions, where 
immense tracts of unoccupied land, and capabi- 
lities, such as few countries can compete witli, 
ofFer a new and pleasant home to those who seek 
one. The hare often started from her form as wo 
passed by, and fled deeper into the wilderness, and 
occasionally a deer hounded across the track, 
braving more nearly the danger he sought tos’uhn. 

But none of our own species met our view, from 
the beginning of our journey to the end, save one 
solitary being whom we espied at a distance, ex- 
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amining his fishing-lines, which, as is customary, 
were set through a hole broken for such pur- 
pose in the ice. 

At length, after a few hours' rapid travelling, 
we reached the vicinity of the Sugar Camn, and 
leaving the carrioles, which could not advance 
nigher, we threaded our way on foot some one or 
two hundred yards through the primeval forest, 
to a partial clearing, whore three large lodges 
were erected, each inhabited by a family, or by 
more than one, when the individuals composing 
it were unable without assistance to undertake the 
business of sugar making, that occupation which 
engrosses for the period, not merely the time and 
labour, but also tne energies and thoughts of all 
engaged in it, as much as the harvest in other 
countries or seasons. And with good reason, too, 
for to most of the number, the amount of produce 
during this short period of arduous exertion, is of 
vital importance, and in a great measure determines 
the degree of tlieir prosperity for the year. In 
speaking thus, we of course allude, not to the 
Ilritish or Irish emigrant, who has, or should lia\o, 
other sources of gain to rival this in amount, 
though they can scarcely equal it in facility or 
certainty ot acquisition ; out to the Indians, Inilf- 
Indians, frontier -Frencn-Canadians, Jfcc., vs ho pay 
but little attention to fanning. As the hunter of 
those regions depends oil the success of his rifle, 
so do those unfitted by sox, age, or other circum- 
stances, depend on the product of tkeir Sugar j 
Camp, for paving their yearly debt to the traders, 
from whom all parties are generally improvident 
enough to receive goods in advance, at the dealer’s 
own valuation, (which, as may hi supposed, is not 
trifling,) to he paid for with the ti nit <>f their 
labours, taken likewise at the same person’s valu- 
ation, in this case low enough, and thus depriving 
them of all freedom of action or powir, either to 
dispose of the produce of their exertions to any 
other trader, or endeavour to obtain a better price, 
since almost the entire quantity, whether of fur;, 
or sugar, unless they have indeed been fortunate, 
has been bespoken, and in fact paid for, long before. 
YVe mention this morel} to show that the adv*. Ul- 
lages which nature hountifullv offers to her chil- 
dren, are not improved by them to the extent to 
which they might be, and if it is of such infinite 
service to them, the settler, who to equal oppor- 
tunities should unite more prudence, might 
easily realise a double profit— we mean not 
with reference to the quantity, but. the net pio- 
duce of the sugar manufactured by his famil}, 
at a season of the vear when all of farm business 
relative to the cultivation of the earth must of 
necessity he at a stand-still, and time oe conse- 
quent!} to spare. 

Our hostess for the time being, met us at some 
distance from her lodge, and before accompanying 
her thither, we wandered awhile over the partial 
clearing already mentioned, where almost every 
tree, excepting the valuable sugar-maple, had 
heen cut down fur fuel, on this and former occa- 
sions; the. neighbourhood of a “ sugar-bush " 
always tending greatly to the thinning of the 
surrounding woods; but not one of the stately ma- 
ples had fallen beneath the axe, though each bore 
tokens of the hand of man — or possibly of the hand 
of woman— in the perforation of its trunk, and 
abstraction of the sap- designed for the nourish- 
ment of its branches ; and far into the forest their 
brethren displayed similar signs of the busy work 
proceeding at the camp. The trees are tapped by 
uu incision being made a few feet above the i 
ground, whence, by m.-.ms of a small spout of 


wood or thick bark, the sap falls, under the name 
of sugar-water, into a vessel formed of the smooth 
imporous birenen bark, which answers so many 
useful purposes in the land where it is plentiful. 
As a matter of curiosity, we drank some of the 
sugar-water, u sweet, pleasant-taated liquid, which, 
if procurable in summer, would indeed be 
coveted, and as ft is, many of our friends have 
gladly welcomed it for mixing with the contents 
of their hunting-flasks, whenever, while shooting 
in the forest, accident has brought them near 
enough a Sugar Camp for such robbery of its 
occupants. 

We then proceeded to the lodge, whither, sooth 
to say, me were impatient to henu our steps, having 
a greater attraction, it must be confessed, (so little 
utilitarian were our then ideas), in the companion 
with whom out old acquaintance shared her dwcll- 
, ing and her labours, than in the sugar preparation, 
j She was of pure Indian lineage, hut we had often 
heard how, in da) a gone by, her unusual beauty 
had attracted numerous suitors, not only among 
her own race, but other nations. Europeans, with 
the birth ami fortune of gentlemen, had sought 
her hand ; chiefs of fame and influence had wooed 
her in the soft accents of move than one Indian 
dialect ; and rich traders had cast their thousands 
of dollars at the feet of the hard-hearted and scorn- 
ful maiden, who, rejecting all prouder offers, 
united h<TM*lf to a young Freneh-C’anadian hunter, 
with no more wealth than his canoe and rifle, and 
a few' coins left over the purchase of powder and 
shot for the next season's hunting. However, they 
, braved the storms, and enjoyed tin* sunshine of 
I the world together for some years, very conten- 
' tedly and happily, and might have continued so 
to do until the very time then present, hut for the 
revengeful jealousy of a chieftain, whose addresses 
had been declined by the young Indian beauty — 
we have forgotten her name in her native tongue, 
but the signification was Summer-Morn. The 
slave of his vindictive passions, the fierce chief 
selected a few of his bravest warriors, and pro- 
ceeded on the sanguinary path of vengeance. 
Many a long mile of forest- land they traversed, 
many a watery league did their fleet canoes glide 
over till at last they reached the spot where the 
Canadian had fixed his abode during the bright 
auiiiMcr of that year, on an island of Lake Huron, 
and <>f this the chief had gained intelligence from 
a wandering hunter of his tribe, whom chflnce di- 
rected thither. Night came, the solitary cabin 
was in ended, and Summer-Morn awoke to behold 
lurseli urrounded b\ armed and painted warriors 
“U(l to see her husband struck down dead at her 
side. An infant of a few months lay swathed in 
an Indian cradle; the unwonted noise aroused the 
hi lpless little creature, but the blow of a toma- 
hawk silenced its cries for ever. The horror- 
struck mother instinctively caught an elder child to 
her bosom-- the hand of her rejected lover sought 
to tear it from her embrace, but in vain; and the 
knife which he then aimed at its heart, merely 
grazed its shoulder, and passed through her arm 
Summer- Morn now made a rush from the cabin, 
and though many a dark hand was stretched forth 
to stay her passage, the rapidity of her flight, and 
possibly their anxiety not to injure her, insured 
her success. Still with the chija in her arms, she 
gained the lake, and plunging in, holding it with 
one hand, she swam to a neighbouring island. 
The darkness of the night, contrasting with the 
flames in which her late noine was enveloped, 
favoured her escape, and having concealed herself 
with Indian skill and caution, she eluded disco- 
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very. After three Jays of almost starvation, she 
swam back to her ruined dwelling, mended with 
bark and gum the canoe which her enemies had 
damaged, and paddled it many miles to where a 
small village was formed by whites and Indians, 
near a detachment of British troops* supporting 
herself and. her child on a few fish caught during 
the journey., t 

With this story in our mind, we entered the j 
lodge. What a contrast to the cold and wintry 
atmosphere without ! here, though there was little 
more than bark and matting to exclude it, one 
might fancy such rude breath would never ven- 
ture ; for the air was warm as that circulating 
through the fire and stove-heated abodes of com- 
parative luxury, perhaps warmer; the only wonder 
was that no feeling of suffocation or unpleasant- 
ness was occasioned by the process of sugar- 
boiling which was so rapidly progressing, hut no 
disagreeable sensation was perceptible. Tile lodge 
itself was of great length, hut narrow, and a fire 
was burning right along the centre, nearly the 
whole extent ; a stake formed of the trunk of u 
small tree being driven firmly into the ground at 
each extremity, supporting a third, placed trans- 
versely upon them. To this were suspended, at the 
least, seven or eight kettles, or boilers, of various 
sizes, from the huge cauldron, which might have 
taken a couple of sheep in whole, down to a mere 
preserving-pan, containing from four to five gal- 
lons — all of brass, and all boiling and steummg 
away with the sap in its several stages of pre- 
paration. We viewed the entire process, and 
nothing could be more simple, or more easily 
conducted. 

The sugar- water is first poured into the largest 
of these brass receptacles, and boiled clown to a 
smaller quantity, when it is transferred to a vessel 
of less dimensions, to be yet further reduced, and 
again placed in a smaller pan, demanding, as the 
syrup thickens, more attention, and frequent stir- 
ring with a large wooden ladle, as well as greater 
caution in the application of heat, until in one 
of the smallest pans, sometimes on, sometimes, 
off, an extremity of the fire, where it is burning 
veiy low, the transformed maple-sap undergoes 
its concluding process, by being rubbed into a 
lightish powder, with a wooden implement much 
resembling u very small paddle. And thus within 
the space of a few hours, with no greater intricacy 
or trouble, the seemingly useless liquid is con- 
verted into what has become, we may say, a ne- 
cessary of civilised life — the community at large 
being ben efitted by its production in greater quan- 
tity, and the individual, not merely uy the saving 
all outlay for as much as may be required for his 
own family’s consumption, but being enabled to 
turn to his own profit the general demand for the 
article. 

In this last, which is the most arduous part of 
the. whole proceeding, an Indian woman was 
busily engaged when we entered, and intent on 
her employment, she merely glanced now and then 
at the strangers, and still went on with her work — 
rub, rub, rubbing most indefatigably, for the faster 
she rubbed the more heat the sugar would bear, 
and the sooner the pan be emptied, and ready for 
the reception of a fresh supply- We peered, as 
far as we could, into all the steaming boilers, stir- 
red the frothing syrup, asked all possible questions, 
in short made ourselves as troublesome as visitors 
on similar occasions commonly do, when there is 
no fear of their being led to understand they are 
troublesome, and finally brought ourselves up for 
a time beside the stranger squaw, to watch her 


labours, and observe how rapidly the brownish 
mass was converted into dry pale-colodred sugar 
beneath their influence. The stfgar-maker an- 
swered our remarks in a lively good-humoured 
tone, and told us that, but for the heat, she could 
rub on nearly all day without inconvenience, but 
it was warm remaining so long near the fire. 
She did, indeed, appear of frame well calculated 
for such exertion, for though of but medium height, 
her breadth was more than proportionate, and 
indicated a considerable extent of muscular power ; * 
otherwise she was common-place enough in ap- 
pearance — a middle-aged, hard-featured squaw, 
with- a tanned and weather-beaten countenance, 
such as muy be seen in one half of the Indian 
wigwams. And there was no other stranger in 
the lodge. What could have become of Summer- 
Mom ? — We were impatient to see her, and whis- 
pered the inquiry to our hostess. 

With a smile, she pointed to her industrious 
companion. Impossible! We gazed on the laugh- 
ing. chattering squaw, as she looked up merrily, 
with an answer to some question from our friends. 
Could she, the very antidote to all romance, be 
the heroine of that romantic tale, whom we had 
so often pictured to ourselves, we need not say 
how difieieiitly ? Could it be she , whose willow- 
like form and lovely face had won the admiration 
of so many hearts? whose alfection had proved so 
fatal to its possessor ? We would not believe it; 
and yet ’twas but too true. Alas! for beauty, ro- 
mance, and sentiment ! all seemed to have de- 
parted. The loveliness and the sorrows of Summer- 
Mom appeared ulike to have passed away, as a 
dream of bygone hours, and the heroine of former 
years was now the bustling, cheerful, every-day 
creature of this world. Was this other than it 
should be l ought, we to regret the change? As- 
suredly not ; and yet we did regret it. We were 
disappointed, and had not found the being we 
sought, but another. Had she been pale, attenu- 
ated, and melancholy, wc might have pardoned 
her vanished beauty; but lively, happy, talkative, 
even fat —it was u crime against all sentiment. 
And while regarding her with certain sceptical 
ideas as to her having ever possessed the charms 
ascribed to her, the thought passed through our 
mind, that could the unfortunate Canadian and. 
revengeful chief have looked forward but a few 
years, and beheld her as we then did, one might 
have saved his life, and the other been spared the 
commission of a crime. 

Yet such is but too frequently the fate of Indian 
beauty, which, sometimes brilliant as the wild 
flowers which gem the sunny glades of western 
forests, is often nearly as evanescent — a gift of 
early youth, fleeting uy qven with the years of 
girlhood. And there had been much in the latter 
years of Summer-Morn to work that change, as 
well as to sweep from her mind the deadening in- 
fluence of grief, as we acknowledged when, her 
tusk being for the present ended, she sat down on 
the matting spread along the sides of the lodge, 
where an ugrceable temperature prevails, and with 
a little encouragement from our hostess, related 
the story of her life. Tears stood in her dark eyes 
as she spoke of her husband’s and infant’s fate, 
but disappeared as she went on to tell how she haa l 
afterwards maintained herself and child, solely by 
her skill in the fabrication of the various articles 
formed of ornamented deer- skin and birchen-bark, 
of which there is so great a demand on the Cana- 
dian frontier, both for use and as curiosities, and 
by her exertions in sugar-making. But the last 
had been her principal means of support, and she 
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told us that some years she had gone alone to the 
sugar-bush, ami toiled through the entire season, 
with none to assist save her little daughter, who 
could then do no more than collect the sap from 
the trees- a part of the work well fitted for children, 
ns it requires merely activity. Indeed, the la- 
bours of a sugar-camp are admirably adapted lor 
a family, since there is not one of its members, 
from infancy to helpless old age, who cannot bo 
made of use. 

it is in this manner the radians and Canadians 
set about the business. The entire family desert 
their usual habitation, and moving in a body to 
the sugar-hush, build a lodge much larger fre- 
quently than that we visited, peunitting the iiiauu- 
faeture to he conducted on a scale proportioned to 
the number of persons engaged. None are idle, 
all woik, according to their year? and* strength, 
and still, as in the harvest time, to which w e hav e al- 
ready likened the sugar season, all is happiness and 
iiiui'iineiit; and at its conclusion the} return en- 
lichcd or freed from debt, as the ease may he, by 
the re-.ult of tlieii Inborn*-, and, despite their recent 
e\eitions, looking healthier and better than at 
then departure - both children and dogs growing 
quite fa l with eating *-ugar. 

Though aware that they contribute to the quan- 
tity brought into the muikct, we know not exactly 
to what extent the settlcis m Canada aie engaged 
in the preparation of maph -sugar, which is an 
•irtii le of general consumption throughout its pro- 
vinces, as well as in the more northern states of 
the American Union; hut this we w'ill say, that 
by no one who is ailbrded the opportunity should 
it he neglected. Many years must elapse before 
it can he otherwise than that a gre; t number of 
those emigrating t<i*thal country must be located 
on land which requires the axe of 1 lie woodsman. 
Wo must not here he understood to refer to parts 
a* nigh to the colonial frontier as that where we 
wen* tin’ll sojourning, but to those in the more 
immediate vicinity of towns and cities, near many 
of which the land retains much of its original ap- 

S earance and condition. Within two or three 
ays’ journey even of Toronto, tln-re lie vast tracts 
of country as w ild, as richly wooded, as unpene- 
trated by the foot of white man, as any beyond the 
borders of civilisation ; and yet where tile Indian 
rarely wanders, having long since moved away, 
and left them open for the* oeemvtioti of his Euro- 
pean successors. Under these circumstances, it 
is very unlikely but that the neighbouring forest 
will contain a sufficient quantity of maple to render 
the vicinity of consequence. 

What then can he easier than at a permd when 
little or nothing else can be done, to «c*ect a spot a 
few miles deep into the lorest, where the requisite 
!( number of trees are to be found withina small 

! circumference ; then h r the adventurer transport 

! his family and inos* indispensable possessions 

! Iliitlier on sleighs. A lodge may be as speedily 

‘i constructed by them as by tin* Indians and Prencli- 

(■anadmns, and ol the same materials, and this in 
, | the shelter of the woods affords all that is demanded 
for comfort and protection against the elements. 
No hardships greater than in their own homes 
need be undergone. We knew of one old Chip- 
^ pewa who used to have his temporary dwelling 
arranged so comfortably that it had even glazed 
windows. lint the very cold is an advantage, 
since it prevents mcon lenience from the firob which 
art* obliged to be m» continually kept burning, and 
render* the whole process less fatiguing than it 
would he felt at any filter season. The entire of 
this siinpl process « • f *ve described, and every 


one mint, we think, admit that nothing could be 
oasui ; at the most a few hours spent in a sugar 
camp should he sufficient to render any person of 
moderate inti lligenec fully competent to manage 
one 01 his own. When made, the sugar is inclosed 
in mokoks (deep vessels, or boxes, of oblong shape, 
narrowing as they approach the top, on which a lid is 
fastened), formed of birchen bark, and universally 
used for the purpose all over the colony, from the 
tiny porcupme-quill-wTought inokok of two or 
three inches long, holding u few ounces of maple- 
sugar, and designed meiely for ornament or curio- 
sity, to that containing thirty or forty pounds 
weight; and tin ir construction also is a branch of 
the business quite within the province of any 
women or half-grown children that we can fancy 
making tlie attempt. On the whole, we say con- 
fidently, i hat he who being placed in circumstances 
)n emitting id* n» huge .in addition to his resources, 
and yt t mgleci*- to take advantage of it, is not 
only mo* t tiriju -t tow ards himself, but guilty of an 
offence against that principle of reason which 
teaches :is not to east aside the bounties of nature, 
or fail to impiove to the utmost of our power those 
which she beneficently confers upon mankind. 

Some Mieh train of thought followed ihe relation 
of Summer-Morn, which she concluded by tilling 
us pi no ly, that now she was free as the pigeon 
winch flies when* it will, t hi. t she c.rtd not an 
inch of wampum for any trader, muld mil her 
Mig.u* tn whom she pleased, and win.i was yet 
better, need not make a single niokok-full more 
than sin chose. Hut it was evident the spirit of 
industry or gain possessed the lively Indian, iird 
that sin* r It one siili to make as much as she could, 
•fust tluo her daughter entered, Inning made the 
circuit ot the more distant sugui -tivi a. id brought 
in a supply of sap. She was lifit«n; a bi^ht- 
eheekeil, hlack-ham d maiden, with 1 1n* step of a 
fawn, and eyes like southern stars. Though much 
fairer than her mother, they who could judge, said 
she possessed not half tlie beauty of Summer- 
Morn’s youth, ll seemed dilficult to believe it 
then! However, ue contented nurse 1 v es w it ti hon- 
ing, that, with less loveliness, less calamity might 
ho her portion. At a whisper from her mother, 
Annette gathered some snow in a small bark vessel, 
and having poured on it some boiling syrup, 
laced it outside the lodge, whence it was soon 
rough! hack, and presented to the guests under 
the name of sugar-gum (than which none could 
be mar** appropriate!, answering the pnrpbse ol* a 
confection in this woodland retreat. Another 
ladJeful of syrup, more nearly approaching the 
finish* * state, was poured simply on a flat piece 
ot bark, and after exposure to tlu* outer air, made 
its appearance in a firm, crisp form, under the 
denomination of sugai-eake, also sufficiently de- 
aeiiplive; and both are agreeable varieties in the 
use of maple sap, particula *1y attractive to children. 
hW our own part, we own to having been in that 
respect a child. 


COMPETITION. 

By Mary Leman Gillies. 

Many are the reflective minds that have asked 
when are the principles of Christianity to be carried 
out ? When is the spirit it inculcates to form the 
binding tie and pervading influence of association ? 
Many have answered never. This rejily may 
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in some instances have sprung from self-inspection. Judgment too speedily repaired by the exertions - 
The broad or narrow gauge of judgment upon of sagacity. A beacon-light is beaming from the 
others having often, if not always, its source in House of Lords. On tne bench of bishops has 

i /• »- i i mi i* i i. • • i i i i*. •i i i_ .3 


self-knowledge. These disbelievers in the prin- 
ciple of moral progress may be forgiven when we 
contemplate the extent to which Christianity has 
been preached, and the paucity of practice which 
has hitherto been the result. The opinion now 
recognised in even the House of Lords, that “ the 
interests of all classes are identical," was at no 
very remote period unknown or unarknow (edged. 
The wealthy man of leisuie was the eureh <s con- 
sumer. deeming that he did enough when he 
paid the current price for everything; and that 
the lavish luxury in which he win ted his for- 
tune and vitiated his nature was (unon iho pi m- 
eiple that "private vices are public benefits") 
acting h is part in the theatre of the world. On 
the>)ther hand, the toiling man was content when 
his wages would supply nis mere anim;.) wants; 
lie thought little of II lose above lii.n, still less of 
tlio* 8 '* around him. A change has come upon the 
spirit of humanity. It is now fell th.il ululhvi 
in lobes or in rags 

A Tuan’s :i man for a’ lit ir, ! 

that the gross inequalities which maik the social 
soil me moral enormities al which the mind level is. 


arisen one who bus an hereditary right to ad- 
vocate and to be heard in the cause of humanity. 
Enlightened minds decry coercive power: but it 
will be forte, such as the Ilishop of Oxford’s, that 
will convince the territorial lords that they are 
responsible for hie umdilion of their labourers, 
and that the abasement which denies the poor 
man the decencies of life debars him from its moral 
and religion^ privileges. The eloquent prelate 
warneil iho landlords that they could not sit in 
their eurule chairs and defy the rising waters, and 
adjured them not to place themsehes in the po- 
sition of im re representative* of tin* hereditary 
wealth, not 1 lie hereditary justice, wisdom, and 
\irtue of a mighty people. Amid this noble out- 
hurst of a great ami glowing mind, there was one 
cloud --the advocacy of the principle of Com- 
petition. Tin son of the author of Practical 
f'irtn, uf Christianity is found supporting a prin- 
ciple which has been chiefly instrumental in pro- 
ducing the anomalous misery we here remark 
upon. 

Competition is the friction of the social machi- 
nery, ,ud vain are all the etlbrts at oiling the 
wheels, while that principle is at woik. It eiigen- 
deis “ hatred, malice, envy, and all uiicliavita- 


l . . -li i 0*1 « null i it, liKim v, i. - in t. umi an um n.n ita 

j 111 til,- wry inki-liny of civilisation wr 1 ., hold Uu. | ,, 1(1 .. >■ M ,.. Ml ry in socirty us.n.u 

I irl'iriinr ■ili/nit'll Ino Miiiiwm.il l. .i-iltli -i.i.l iil.iitt.ii- ... . . . . - .. 


If nnni{:m«iiinlics-iiiimonho v.-altli, and iinuttn-- , h „, ...j to , K . cducatioM. It i» 

al.li- niM-rv : the) arc imrtents <A nicu-i.simc ca- | ,. rror qu «ok ,o trust to stimulants wl.icli, 

lumitv ; and wt^scc tlu- jirivil.ftcd classes lookin'. | tlu . ir . K . liou ’ ml vc-acticn, awruvntu and V r«- 
rmmd tlictn \utli pcrpicxily. and tin; poor, unit j discnhc ; tin- physician studies the natme of 
dismey. Urns sot,,., eiinemt. n ellarts l.aw )ijs tjl . nt , lim to no l JlWS l)u t such 

n, act mu ; tile ..i-ulent t< el the iiw-mU to e.m- (u! in , UT „,a. m( . 0 with it. If competition was 
sy<T some cli i .lige, the people !o eo-opei ale to v . r n<T ,. ssarN , jt [ A so uo longer: impr<»\ ement 
cileet o'."’. “i'' wealthy orders peret no that the j iag , oaflu-,1 a" point f,om whirl, it will proct «-d ou 

disease n, the bod.\-,,ol,tic is of an mleetnms „„„ I110lnM ' ltulIIl 

rad. , , as likely to nse into the upper regions as to assist advancement, hut 

spread 11, the lower lanss; and n.it it some means JM ereates obstructions ; for while inflicting 

he not found to arrest tne malady it may subveit t!ll , ^ \ m thoempetitors, ithuisllie goal to them 
the family of the castle as well as the cottage. . hy -t thousand mpediinents, before which hundreds 

111 r.m-,tti. l.,n,i.t<. hast. »;»(.- ill, a i.r. i, f '■' 11 hetut-siek, the disappointed victims of vain 

Where wealth accuinuldtis .uni nivn •lu .iy. cmloa\oui\ and undeserved discommon*, success 

often owing all to interest and nothing to ni rit. 
And this has become the sad experience of Eng | The history of invention would exhibit how lright- 
l.uul. With rapid strides she has increased in l’ul are the struggh s of competition, howcontinu- 
i tehes and in wretchedness. In the midst of a scien- .illy in Ibis moral, or rather immoral, warfare, the 
l die progress that is startling --u powei of creating originator is trampled down, his discovery, per- 
wealth that is nstoiinclirig -whole masses of her haps lost, at least delayed, and the injury extended 
population are sunk into mere machines, auhser- from him to sot ioty. Heboid the throngs of stu- 
vient to those of iron whi- h they are appointed to dents in every walk of science, instead of proceed- 
■iid and to tend, The teeming mother and the ing in the dignity of harmony to take their places 
tender child are bound to this iron bondage; in the appropriate temples, they rush, in the spirit of 
while the strong man, flung upon the waste »>f ; Ishmael, with a hand against every man, ana every 
ignorant leisure, become-*, embruted amid all these man’s hand against them! Instead of science or 
vast resources, degraded from his place of protector society calling the worthiest, saying, “ This is our 
and purveyor, into a dependant upon his family — beloved son in whom W'e are well pleased,” the 
In* steps further down, and is often (alas! how cry is, or might be, “ This is the appointed person 
often) the nssailer or destroyer of the defenceless lucausi he Inis power and patronage on his side.” 
and toil-spent being bound to him for life. The St. Paul, in enumerating the vices that deform 


and toil-spent being bound to him for life. 


extent of this social degradation, spreading in pro- Mn’ietv ..ne-i ” emulation lie tells us that the 
portion to the power of creating wealth— the mini- law.?, ..iat we shall love our neighbour as our- 


M ber of these instances of biulM violence, increasing .^tve*;, and adds, “ if ju bite and devour one anu- 
in proportion to the hopeW state of the people — tlier, take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
present a picture, especially when placed in another.” 1 lis Epistle to the Galatians is all re- 
juxtapositiem with what Christianity teaches and dolcnt with the spirit that would banish Compe- 
miglit realise, that leaves nil that is enormous tition and establish Co-operation ; which, instead 
and incredible in fabulous history far in the shade, of leaving the world tin arid desert, dotted here 
Aroused by the spectacle, many are awakening and there with an oasis of wealth and luxury, 
to their dormant duties ; many arc coming forward would say of the universal family: “The wilder- 
in the spirit of active beneficence; feclingthut the uc'.s and the solitary place shall he glad for them, 


Aroused by the spectacle, many are aw akening and there with an oasis of wealth an 
to their dormant duties ; many arc coming forward would say of the universal family: “ T1 
in the spirit of active beneficence ; fecling thut the uc'.s and the solitary place shall be glad 

-—l a . .. 1 _ . 1 . 1. *. IT - : -..J 1.1a,. 


neglects of justice cannot be too soon owrtaken j and the desert shall rejoice and blossom like 
by the energies of generosity, nor the errors of I the rose.” 
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It’s up with Tottinoddum, sir ; 

But I 've no time to stay ” — 

The old man nodded short and dry, 

And drily strode away. 

Oh, these are dreadful changes, Sam ! 

Men talked of change of yore, 

But there never were such changes, Sam, 
In any days before. 

Sweet Tottinoddum ’s swept away ; 

Old things are all upset ; 

We’d best bespeak our coffins, Sam,— 
Why are we living yet/ 


i ©uv 3Ltin\irn. 

PHILIP MUSGRAYE: 

l»ll, 

MEMOIRS OF A (Mil IMMI-OL* KMJLAN I) MISSIONARY 
IN THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES." 

Edited by the Uev.J. Jhhott, A.M. 

[ These memoirs of five and twenty years’ mis- 
! sionary labour in Canada are \ery interesting. 
They are written in a simple, life like style, which 
carries with it the conviction of their entire truth. 
The Missionary was a zealous, hard-working man, 
and one admirably fitted for his duties, especially 
in the service of the Church of England - that one, 
sole true church, according to his notions, and 
which lie reverences with almost idolatrous wor- 
ship. With the church-party this book cannot fail 
of heing very popular ; not so with dissenters, 
from its intolerant spirit of bigotry and clerical 
pride, which forms, in fact, a serious blemish on 
this otherwise beautiful history of a devoted life. 

From the very day on which the Missionary 
enters on his labours, he is met by the nuisance of 
those pestilent dissenters for whom he entertains 
such unmitigated contempt— nay, even lie is mis- 
taken for a Mr. Johnstone, the new dissenting 
missionary, at that moment expected by the dis- 
senting portion of the distiict, and receives a few 
hospitalities in fh.it mistaken character— a cha- 
racter utterly abh irrcnt to him, mul one which 
must have gilled hi-- pride no little. 

Spile of all this, then* is a pleasant Robinson 
Crusoe spirit about • lie book, and the reader, lx 
lie dissenter or not, nets fairly interested about 
building the new parsonage and the church, 
although, like the good parishioners, i’“ may be 
half inclined to thins, the tower and the cioss are 
not absolutely essential parts of a building in 
which the true Christian may worship God. How- 
ever, as we should think more of the picturesque 
effect of a cliureh-tower than of its supposed holi- 
ness, we sympathise with the reverend gentleman, 
and are well pleaded, in process of time, to find the 
church finished— lower, and cross, and all — and 
considering all the trouble and anxiety it had cost 
him, we can well believe that the sight of its “glo- 
rious spire, with its metal covering glistening like 
burnished gold in the bright sunshine, " must have 
H ‘ warmed hia heart. In this church be preaches, 
and blesses bis soul that he is not like a dissenter. 
We bad marked many passages of illiberality and 
bigotry for quotation, in proof of our charge against 
him, but after thus nutting in our protest, we 
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prefer extracting one or two of those really inte- 
resting and singular passages of the book which 
we have read with pleasure, and some of which 
smack of the good old religious times when faith 
in an overruling and protecting Providence was j 

more common than it is now. Here is a pious j 

widow r who considers herself ■ under the special | 

protection of Him who cares for the widow and | 

fatherless. ! 

i 

Amt lie did protect them, and that very night too, In a most i 

extraordinary and wonderful, and, I may add, miraculous J 

manner. The farm-house w;u. a solitary one; there whs not j 

another within Haifa nnle of it. That night there was a good 
deal of money in the house, the pi creeds of the sale. The 1 

mother and her three young children and a maid- sen ant were <• 

(he Mile inmates. They had retired to rest sometime. The wind . 

was howling fearfully, and shook the wooden house at every | 

blast. This kept the poor mother awake, ami she thought she ! ’ 
heard in the pauses of the tempest some strange and unusual j’ 
noises, seemingly at the back of the house. While eagerly lis- 
tening to catch the sound .if* Jn, she was startled by the violent lj 

harking of a dog, apparently in a room hi the front of the house, , i 

iiumedi.itcly beneath the lied chamber. This alarmed her still 'j 
inme, «is they had no dog of their own. She iiunv*d s ’it(‘ly rose, .j 

and going to her maid's room, awoke her, and ti, v tent down I 

togtfhci. They thst peeped into the room where they ,iad heard ! 1 

the dog. Ir was moonlight, at least partially so, for the night >; 

was cloudy ; still it was light enough to distinguish objects, ji 

although but faintly. Tlu.ys.iw' an immense black dog snatching j 

and gnawing furiously at the door leading into the kitchen, from 
whence she thought the noises she first heard had procci dcd. < 

She icqutMcd the servant to o]Kii thu door which the dog was ! 

attacking so violently. Thegiil was a determined and resolute 1 

neat in < , devoid of leai, and she did so without hesitation; when 
the dog lushed out, and the widow saw through the open door j 

two men at the kitchen window, which was open. The men In- j 

st.iiitly retreated, and the dog leaped through the window after 
them A violent sen tile ensued, and it was evident from the j 
oce.ision.il yelpings of the noble animal that lie sometimes had 
the worst of it. The noise of the contest, however, gradually 
receded, till Mrs. M. could only hem now and then a faint and j 

distant hark. The robbers, or perhaps murderers, had taken oat i 

a pane of glass, which enabled them to undo the fastening of the i 

window, when, hut foi the dog, they would doubtless have ; 

accomplished their purpose. The mistress and maid got alight j 

and .secured the window as well as they could. They then dressed | 

themselves, for to think of sleeping any inure that night was out : 

of the question. Thev had not, however, got down stairs the I 

second time before they hwnd their pi oteetor scratching at i fro I 

outer door for admittance. They iiniucdintely opened it, wnen | 

he eaiiit in wagging his biushy kill, and fawning upon eaca of 
them In tin n to be patted and praised tm his prowess. lie then 
stretched his huge hulk at full length beside the warm stove, 

(flosed Ins eyes, and went to sleep The next morning they gave 
him a breakfast any dog might have envied, after which nothing 
could induce him to prolong his visit. He stood whining impa- 
tic.nlly at the door till •* was opened, when he galloppcd off in a ! 
great ii.iny, and they nevei saw him altcrwaids. 

Chapter XIV. of ibid work is 1 leaded “A Fatal 
Acrid* nt — Superstition — an Infidel — an Earth- 1 
quake -,'v Thunder-storm.” There is something 1 
quite grandly terrific ill all this. Let us have the ! 
“ Fatal Accident” and the “ Superstition.” | 

Poor Ce pi .tin M was one of the most respectable iuhahi- > 

tants In the settlement, and w r as consequently made captain of j 
the unlit u lienee the titlr by which he was invaiiably design ■ 
nated. lie had a large family, ami hold an extensive farm. He 
went out one day, with one of Tils sons, to get a load of wood for 
fuel. They cut through a to-c, wl. #;h fell into the top of another, 
and got so entangled among itn bianchea that they could not git 
it down. While tiying to do so thev were called home to dinner. 

They Immediately ceased their labour, and were walking away; 
the father, unfortunately, passed directly under the tree, which 
just at that very moment, without the slightest nojse from the 
breaking of a bianch, or otherwise, to warn him of hia danger, 
fell »vitli a fearful email right upon hU head, and struck him 
senseless, and apparently lifeless, to the ground. His son thought ' 

he was killed, ami ran home to alarm the family. They all - i 

hurried to the fatal spot, accompanied by one or two of their 
neighbours. 

He is not dead, but hia skull is fractured, and 
lie is become a maniac ; the clergyman is sent for, 
and the next day lie dies. Now comes the Super* 
Btition. 

Late one night, about a week before Captain M a death, 

sometime after he and all the family had retired to rest, aloud 
knocking was heard at the front door, so loud as to waken every ! 
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j one in the house. The eldest son, a full grown young man, im- 

I mediately got up, and went down st.urs, to ^.sk who was there. 

! No ajwvrer was returned. He then ©period the door, and looked 

i 1 out into the bright moonlight, all over the little flower-garden in 

' | front of the house, a a well as beyond it into the road, but could 

1 ; see nothing. He Therefore shut the door pp.iin, bolted it, and 

j returned to his bed. ITe had no sooner done so than the knocking 

| was repeated, or rather the shaking; for this time it was as if a 

j person had lifted the larch, and then Willi the handle had 

I shaken the door violently against the bolt, which was very loose 

! in the wall. This was done so violently as to make all the win- 

1 flows in that side of the house clatter again. It could not be the 

wind; there was not a breath of ir stirring. The young man 
' again got up and ran down stairs, arcoiupanicd this time by ano- 
ther young man, his cousin. Again nothing was to be seen, 
j They now began to suspect that some idle follow or other was 
attempting to play off some foolish trick upon them. In order, 
therefore, to detect And punish him, the two young men got up 
and dressed themselves, and again went down to the door. One 
stood behind it, with the bolt in liis hand ready to draw it in un 
i instant should the noise bo again repeat* d, while the other took 
up a position at the window, commanding a liiiu view of the only 
approach to the house on that side. All their arrangements, 

* < however, were of no a\ail; (or on the noise being repeated, 

• which it was shortly aftei wards, although tiny opened the door 
at the instant, they could discover no one. At last, aller w atching 

I a long time, and hearing nothing more, they went hack to their 
| »beds. 

1 The impression of this strange occurrence was 
| greatly increased next morning by u dream which 
their mother had the Minn* i» : >Jit. 

| Shu drnimn! that a dreadful lo*.ki.»j r in.m called at t lie home 

{ when she wan .dl ,duuu. lie was »ln «* ed in d**ep mourning, and 

| his i^pect was grave and serious. Two men wen- with him, who 

; | liore a newly-made ooflm in Iheir hands. This he directed them 
I to place on two chairs, and then fliomwd them. As soon a*? 

I they were gone, lie told hoi in a cold, stern manner, that her lms- 

I band or one of her sous must go with him to assist him in some 

i arduous labour. He told her what it was, hut she had fmgotnn 

!. it. "Go with you 1” she exclaimed, in fear and astonishment; 

I "where? and in God’s name, lor what? ’ In her (right she 

j awoke before he could reply to her question. 

! Such was the “ Superstition.” The “ Infidel” was 
I a sort of spectral horseman, by In lief, one 'lorn 

! Broadman, who had sold liis soul to the <le\il, and 

j who rode in storm and thunder, on liis wild horse, 

, past the house a night or two after the fearful 

| dream, and who again hurried past the door, like 

i an evil spirit, whilst they were watching and prny- 

] ius? by the death-bed of the poor unfortunate 

j Captain M . 'I 'he hook abounds in sfr.nigi 

and wild passages like these, and is in this way 
j well worth reading. 


The Poems of Thomas Hood and 
Charles Mack ay. 

For many years Thomas Hood was merely the 
punster and the comic animalist, who<c wit and 
satire were as regularly expected at Christmas as 
its ini nce-pies and merry-makings. But these, 
clever and original as they weie, were not the true 
characteristics of the real man There was u higher 
nnd a nobler nature within him, which only re- 
vealed itself occasionally until towards the close of 
his career, when it burst forth with nil the earnest- 
ness and intensity of a living principle. Whilst 
Hood, however, had been making the world laugh 
at his puns and his clever humour, and had been 
showing up the follies, and knaveries, and weak- 
nesses of social life ami artificial society, all the 
senses of bis soul were open to the wants, and 
miseries, and sorrows, of struggling humanity. 
Returning to England after a residence of some 
years in Germany, where, if life be somewhat 
sluggish, the existence of none is a mere living- 
death, a struggle and a combat with suffering, as 
it is with us, he became all at once conscious of 
the enormous misery by which he was surrounded, 
and which had hitherto scarcely found a tongue to 


utter its cruel agony. The poet saw this, and 
leaving, all. at once, his quips and crunks, and 
throwing off his motley, he stood forth their hold 
and eloquent odxocate. The whole world of luxu- 
rious sleepers was startled by bis Song of the Shirty 
which, like nn electric shock, went through the 
whole frame of society. All at once, “ seam, and 
gusset, and band” became words of awf\*l mean- 
ing health, nnd youth, and life, had all been 
sacrificed to those hitherto insignificant things, 

“ seams, and gussets, and bands.” 

Hood was now in his true vocation. The poor 
and the friendless had found an advocate who had 
both the will and the power to litter, in their 
behalf, words as mighty as their own wrongs. i 
There was something quite new in the downright, | 
simple, and almost homely language in which these 
outcries of suffering humanity were clothed. The 
poet had taken upon himself, like a prophet divinely 
inspired of old, “ the burden of a great iniquity,” 
and it was not he who spoke, but that mortal 
misery, which eat into the very vitals of the poor, 
which spoke through him. The Song of the Skirt , 

The Lady's Dream, The hay of the Labourer, 

- The Bridge of Sighs , and the Workhouse Clock, 
wore the gioansand cries of a great living anguish 
appealing to (iod and humanity. They were full 
of heart-rending truths, like those short but ter- 
nblo orations of the starving women, at Breirihill 
and Gontucre, and therefore they could not lie 
heard unmoved. 

The L ay of the Labourer w r ns the last of Hood’s 
poems in behalf of the unhappy and the oppressed, 
and was written but a few months before bis death. 

'flu* history of ibis poem is singular and interesting. 

It was oiigmulW included in, a prose sketch, 
descriptive of one of those assemblings of ill-paid 
and famishing agricultural labourers which every 
now and then startle society with the knowledge 
of suffering and woe which it w ould fain disbelieve. 

A certain Gifford White, a youth of nineteen, one 
of these slaves of the soil, was sentenced to trans- 
nortntion for life, for having w r rittena threatening 
; letter to the farmers of Bluntisham. Hood, haunted 
by the vision of this unfortunate \oung man, and 
by the oppressive sense of the general sufferings 
of his class, addressed an appeal to Sir James | 
Graham, which, besides containing the I^ay of the | 
Labourer , contains also this remarkable picture of i 
his own state of feeling. “ For months past,” aajs 
he, “amidst trials of my own, in the intervals of 
acute pains, perchance, even in my delirium, and 
tin ougli the variegated tissue of my own interests j 
and affairs, that sorrow fol vision 1ms recurred to 
me more or less vividly, w r ith the intense sense of j 
suffering, cruelty, and* injustice, and the strong 
emotions of pity and indignation which originated 
with its birth. It is in your power, Sir James 
Graham, to lay the ghost that is haunting me. 

By due intercession with the earthly fountain of 
mercy, you may convert that melancholy shadow 
into a happier reality — a righted man.” *And 
this picture of his feelings,” says one who knew 
him, “ was true to the letter. The description of 
the * melancholy shadow' was given to liis friends 
just as lie described it to the Horne Secretary ; for 
the thought of a lad of nineteen being driven for 
life from his native land had actutuly severely 
injured his failing health.” 

These labours of love wound up the life of the 
poet. A month or tw r o afterwards he died in the 
Forty-sixth year of his age, like a. true soldier in 
the midst of a glorious struggle, with his banner 
in his hand, and the words of freedom and uni- 
versal brotherhood on liis lips. 
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The world is better because Hood has written; 
and that alone must have been a rich repayment 
for the aching brain and aching heart whicn belong 
to the literary man's career. Whatever his worldly 
disappointments and anxieties might be, he has 
won tnree glorious prizes — the enduring fame of 
a poet, the love of the good, and the blessings of 
the poor and the oppressed. 

Hood died, we said — using a metaphor of war 
for one of the noblest sons of peace — like a true 
soldier, with his banner in his hand. He (lied, 
but others rose up in his place; and Charles 
Mackay, to continue our metaphor, snatching the 
banner from the hand of the dead warrior, stood 
forth ready to combat likewise to the death, and 
with a glorious, encouraging cry of liberty and 
love on nis tongue. 

Mackay is a poet of some years standing, but 
has distinguished himself principally by his Voices 
from the Crowd , in which he has at once caught 
the spirit and wants of the age. Let him go on in 
the same strain, and with all the noble^ strength 
and fearless energy of youth he cannot fail of be- 
coming all that Hood would have been, had life 
been spared to him. 

This is high praise; but there are ample evi- 
dences of its truth in the volumes before us in the 
Salamandrine and the Legend of the Isles. We 
can but avail ourselves of one illustration — the 
Legend of the hies. The Sea King’s Burial is 
full of the stern old primeval spirit thut should 
animate one of the early Norsemen. 

14 ‘My strength is failing fast, 

Said the Sea King to his men, 

1 shall never sail the seas 
Like h mariner again. 

But while yet a drop remains 
Of the life-blood in iny veins, 

Raise, oh, raise me from the bed; — 

Put the crown upon my head 
Put my good sword in niy hand; — 

And so lead me to the strand 
Where my ship at anchor rides, 

Steadily ; 

If I cannot end my life 
In the bloody battle- strife, 

Let me die as I have lived, 

On the sea.’ ’’ 

He is accordingly armed and crowned, and 
borne to the ship; where lu* it> left alone. 

44 Underneath him in the hold 
They had pluced the lighted brand, 

And the lire was burning slow 
As the vessel from the land. 

Like a stag-hound from the slip" 

Ilarted forth from out the ships. 1 

for thus the old king means to die. 

_ The storm conies on — the thick curling smoke 
rises — the flames burst forth — 

44 And Balder moved no limb, 

And no sound escaped his lip 
And be look’d, yet scarcely saw 
The destruction of his snip ; 

Nor the fleet sparks mounting high. 

Nor the glare upon tho sky ; — 

Scarcely heard the billows dash, 

Nor the burning timbers crash ; — 

Scarcely felt the scorching heat 
That was gathering at his feet, 

Nor the tierce flame mounting o’er him 
Speedily. 

But th- life was in him yet, 

A ud the courage to forger 
All his p.iiu in his triumph 

On the sea. 


44 Once alone a cry arose 

Half of anguish, half of pride. 

As he sprang upon his feet 
With the flames on every side. 

4 1 am coming I ' said the King, 

* Where the swords and bucklers ring 
Where the warrior lives again 
With the souls of mighty men 
Where the weary find repose, 

And the red wine ever flows;— 

I am couiiug. great All -Father, I 

Unto thee. 

Unto Odin, unto Thor, 

And the strong true hearts of yore^ 
I am coming to Valhalla, 

O’er the sea. 

• • * 

44 Red and fierce upon the sky 
Until midnight shone the glare, 

And the burning shin drove on 
Like a meteor of the air. 

She was driven and hurried past 
’Mid the roaring of the blast. 

And of Balder, warrior-born, 

Nought remained at break of morn 
On the charr’d and black’ning hull 
But the ashes of a skull. 

And still the vessel drifted 

Heavily, 

With a pale and hazy light, 

Until far into the night, 

W hen the storm had spent its rage 

On the sea.’ 4 


Temperance Rhymes.* 

In 1839 a little book was published, a very little 
book, stitched in a paper cover, with the title of 
“ Temperance Rhymes ; ” these same Rhymes 
being inscribed to the working men of Manchester, 
in the hope that they might act as another small 
weight on the right end of that lever which is to 
raise men in the scale of humanity. Good they 
must huve done, for the true spirit was in them ; 
but from some cause or other they never became 
as popular as they ought to have been, for the 
working men — and even women — of England, as 
well as Manchester, should have known them by 
heart. We would now revive the memory of this 
good little book ; and as a sample of its quality, 
present to our readers two short poems from its 
pugos. 

SONO. 

Reeling and rolling 
Up and down the streets; 

Scoffed at and mocked at 
By every one he meets — 

Or noble or simple. 

Or layman or priest — 

Oh ! who would be a drunkard ; 

A drunkard — a beast ? 

Maudliug or raving. 

The madman or the fool ; 

Soulless and senseless, 

And everybody’s tool; 

Blabbing out the secret 
To-morrow lie will rue | 

Grieving of the old friend. 

And fighting with the new 

Noisome and loathsome^ 

A torment and a curse i 
Sowing pains in this life 
To reap hereafter worst 
Or noble or simple. 

Or layman or priest— 

Oh ! who would be a drunkard | 

A drunkard— a beast t 

* SimpUn Marshall, 8c Co.. London., 
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BURIAL-SONG FOR A OOOO MAN. 

Calmly, calmly lay him down : 

He hath fought a noble fight j 
He hath battled for the right ; 

He hath Ivon the fadeless croton I 

Memories, all too bright for tears, 

Crowd around us fR m the past : 

He was faithful to the last— 

Faithful through long toilsome years. 

All that makes for human good, 

Freedom, righteousness, and truth, — 
These, the objects of his youth, 

Unto age he still pursued. 

Wealth and pomp, and courtly nod, 

Might by others worshipped be ; ' 

But to man he bent his knee, 

As tlie deathless child of Ood. 

Meek and gentle was his soul, 

Yet it had a glorious might ; 

Clouded minds it filled with light. 
Wounded spirits it made whole. 

Huts where poor meti sat distressed, 
Hornes where death had darkly passed, 
Beds where suffering breathed its laftt, — 
There he sought, and soothed, and blessed 

Hoping, trusting, lay him down I 
Many in the realms above 
Look for him with eyes of love, 
Wroathing his immortal crown 1 


Tub Tiny Library.* 

The first volume of this cheap little publication 
is now before us, and will be, we doubt, not a 
pieusing addition to the child's library, whether in 
drawing-room or nursery. The Tiny Library is 
possessed of the same character, and is got up in 
precisely the same style as Peter Parley's (the real 
rotor's) Magazine for Children , published in 
America, and continued for several years, but 
which is almost unknown in England. This work 
has all tlie merits of its Amcncun predecessor, 
And is every way deserving the support of the 
public. We recommend, therefore, all good- 
natured aunts and untles--and who are so good- 
natured as they, excepting grandfathers and 
grandmothers — to bestow a penny a week upon 
their juvenile relations, and let them have the 
happiness of receiving their new weekly periodical 
as well as either papa or mamma. The money will 
bo well laid out, we assure them. 


WHAT IS DOING FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENT and RECREATION. 

By S. Smiles M.D. 

On the outskirts of the city of Mayen ce, 
stretching along the banks of the noble Rhine, is 
an extensive piece of ground, beautifully laid out 
in walks, flower-beds, shady avenues, clumps of 
trees, with here and there arbours, statues, sundials, 
grottoes, rustic seats, lakes in miniature, and all 
those little tasteful devices which we find orna- 
menting the must beautiful pleasure-gardens of our 
English nobility. At the most commanding points, 

* C. Wood and Co., Poppin’s-court, FTceUtrcet. 


fine views are obtained of the noble river, studded 
with CK«*ft of various kinds; opposite is the inouth 
of the Maine, descending from the rich, city of 
Frankfort: and near at hand are discovered the 
spires of the city of Mayence, and the tower of the 
Dom Kerche rising high above all. 

This piece of ground, so laid out' and orna^ 
tnented, is known as the Anlaae. It is the public 
park or pleasure-ground of the citizens of .May- 
ence — provided by the corporation of the city for. 
the recreation ana enjoyment of the public. It is 
free and open to all classes every day in the week. 
There are no dogs or growling keepers at the gate 
— no surrounding walls coned witn broken glass; 
the only notice wnicli is exhibited being that seen 
near the entrance, to the effect that “ this garden 
is created for the advantage of the public, and it 
is committed to the public for protection." This 
is a fine instance of generous trustfulness in the 
people; and it is most gratifying to state that it 
is rarely, if ever, abused. The roses bloom un- 
pluckea ; the flowers shed their perfume on the 
air undisturbed ; the trees remain uniujured in 
trunk and branch; undefaced by the ill-cut initials 
of the obscure destructive. All is regarded as if 
sacred— the public protecting what is committed 
to them with the most scrupulous carefulness. Yet 
large numbers of people frequent the gardens: on 
Friday evenings, when one or other of the military 
bands of the garrison regularly give a concert in 
the open air at the upper end of the gardens, not 
fewer than from (>000 to 8(X)0 persons are generally 
present. And everything passes off delightfully, 
innocently, ami joyously. 

These public pleasure-grounds are common all 
over Germany. Almost every large city can boast 
of them. At Frankfort, the old fortifications haw 
been levelled and converted into public gardens 
and promenades -beautiful exemplification of the 
progress of public opinion ill the direction of 
peace. The Frankfort promenades surround the 
city on all sides, except that next the Maine. The 
walks are charmingly laid out, and are as trimly 
Ynd neatly kept as if they were the private pro- 
perly of a lord. The most precious flowers and 
shrubs are there, and remain sacred and untouched. 
It is a beautiful feature in these public gardens 
that the most lovely and valuable things arc 
openly exposed in them, without the slightest w r ord 
of caution as to their injury or destruction. It 
shows how much trusting to the goodness that is 
in human nature will do. For, doubtless, the fact 
of being freely admitted to these places of public 
resort without prohibition, or insulting placards of 
“Caution” and “Beware," produces much of this 
respectful conduct and demeanour. The “ Charity 
that thinkethno evil" never yet provoked a crime; 
but can we say as much of the Suspicion which 
is never done telling us of its “ Man-traps and 
spring-guns? " It is not improbable, indeed, that 
the threat is very often the first stimulus or provo- 
cation to the crime. 

We, in England, might well take a lesson from 
the Germans in their efforts to bring recreation 
and innocent amusement within the reach of all 
classes. Whether the instrument that does it he 
Government or Society, the thing ought, to be done. 
There is a profound philosophy in amusement, 
could man but see it. The harder a man works, 
the more does he require theproviBion of a healthy 
and innocent recreation. It is so much a necessity 
among men, that if innocent recreations are not 
provided for them, they will provide vicious ones 
for themselves. Deprive them of the higher kinds 
of social eiuovmcnt, and you leave them to those 
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which are degrading, and perhaps destructive. 
Who knows not that tnu heart of man is influenced 
by the moral as well as the physical atmosphere 
which he breathes, and that he is disposed io an 
affinity with the good very much in proportion as 
Iih spirits are kept in that genial tone which their 
dy.* relaxation promotes? Moke a man happy, 
and his actions will be happy too: doom him to 
dismal, monotonous thoughts, and miserable cir- 
cumstances, and you make him gloomy, discon- 
tentodj morose, and vicious, Ilcnrc, coarseness 
and crime arc generally found among those who 
have never been accustomed to he cheerful, and 
whose hearts have been kept shut against the 
purifying influences of a happy communion with 
nature, or ail enlightened intercourse with man. 
Why should not greater care be taken, then, to 
cultivate a taste for the beautiful in art and nature, 
among all ranks of the community ? Why .should 
not the treasures of hot It - galleries of art, ami the 
fields and gardens be (brown open to the classes 
who now spend tin ir long hours in consuming 
toil, cut off from all the higher pleasures, and im- 
pelled too often, by the strong love of excitement^ to 
seek a deceitful s< l.,ce in sen-ual excess, after 
escaping from the burden of their daily toil and 
labour. 

Our temperance reform* rs have been slow' to 
recognise the importance of these tiutlns; but 
lli< \ are now beginning to act upon them. The) 
begin It) find that there is no other way for it, 
but to outrival the attractions of a higher kind - 
Midi as music, cheap railway excursions, cheap 
concerts, and cheap rural gains, and their success 
hitherto affords lljem the strongest encouragement 
to persevere. 

The way in which nmneious exhibitions and 
Mechanics' Institutes, which have recently been 
held throughout the cmmlr\, have been thronged 
by the working men. with their wives and fami- 
lies the intercnt vliitli they have liken in the 
delicate machine! > of modeU, the eoMly walks of 
art, tin* sperm* ns of natm.il history and other 
objects of interest which hive In on collected there ;* 
the thronging and inn easing now tin which \isit 
the British Museum, the Greenwich and Dulwich 
PutnrcG ilcnc', Hampton (Vim, .and the oilier 
objects of al traction about * '.** metropolis; allow 
tli.it the iutelli/miee, the meu rs, ami the conduct 
of the English people, are ■pule equal to those of 
the continent, piovidcd only that gmcrou* oppor- 
tunities me olfcied for then exercise. 

The movement which ha> lccently commcm od 
in this country in favour of pio\ iding P.irks and 
Pleasure-grounds for the people i one of very 
great promise. Mr. Strut!, of Dvhv, has tlu* 
honour of setting the example, having munificently 
presented a public park and .irlnnelum for the 
recreation anti enjoy eicnt of the inhabitants of that 
town. The public-spirited men of Manchester, 
.aided by the operatives, have • Iso raised upwards 
of 30,000/. for providing 1 public park:; for the re- 
creation of the people ; and a gentleman of Liver- 
pool, Mr. Yuies, has done imicii to provide a public 
park for the use of the inhabitants. What noble 
examples* are these for the towns and cities of other 
districts? And how pleasing to think that the 
time is now about to come when the operative and 
mechanic, after their hard day's labour, may go 
out into narks and gardens piovidcd for him, and 
h thero inhale the pure air of heaven, traverse a 
leafy path, look down upon p flower, and bring 
his spirit into harmony wit tv the beautiful aspect 
•f nature. 

It becomes us also to notice n humbler but not 


less infeicsting experiment. The woolcombcrs of 
Bradford, a poor and hardworking c.uss of opera- 
tives, have juat opened withiu the last two weeks 
a pleasure-ground of their own, in the neighbour- 
hood of that populous town. They have taken a 
lease of a small farm, part of which they intend to 
cultivate for the benefit of the society, and the re- 
mainder they have lnirffout in gardens, walks, and 
flower parterres, for the pleasure of the members 
and the public, [n one of the fields is a spring 
of pure water, out of w hich the) nave formed an 
excellent swimming hath, as well as baths of other 
kinds. The gardens were publicly opened, with 
a festival, on the 20th of May, when above one 
thousand persons were piescnt. Ten whs taken in 
a large marquee on the grounds, the excellent 
Vicar of Bradford, Dr. Scores!*)’, pi drilling on the 
occasion. Music mid dam ing followed ; and good 
feeling everywhere pi evaded. 

These are truly delightful symptoms of progress, 
oven in enjoyment,- and those who regard fin. n.- * - 
ruenl and recreation as not the least impmlant 
parts of education w ill not undervalue them. We 
certainly sceui now in a fair way of getting lid of 
the reproach, to w hich we wei e fo ’inerl v ohnoxiou-. 
that the only public recreation provided in England * 
was a public execution ! 


%)ortr» for the IJrople. 

A ROYAL EPITAPH. 

By Bakky ('orxwvll. 

Uic Jo n't Here he lies ; in tranquil earth ; 

A slecp.»r never to lie aw ik«Mied, nil 
Kale’s trumpet shall Mow toriii Ins final hiith,- 
Ile.o ui or Kiel n.il P.iiu ! flow jold, how -uli 
The hoily wlm.il lak hrM a hi iy wili ; 

In whose white elicek flic raging passions clow« .1 ; 

In whose now stagnant viins the red blond flowed, 

It turning its ce.oelfss round ol good and ill. 

O God! that tliis pale thing- thi* lump of clay, 
Winch the ass’s hoot m..\ u miple now oi spurn, 
Uaincd scorn on millions. — Hut his race is run. 

'l oss high tliv i.ij’s, (> JJeg'/ar ! — ui the sun 
Behold ! how Kowei and Bride must puss away, 

And Kings must leave their thrones, and ne’er return 


SERVICES.— 5. Faith. 

By W. J . Linton. , 

Look to the Future ; 

Credit Clod’s Power; 
Fearlessly root vour 
Feet in the hour 

God hath appointed. 

The seed which tnan soweth 
Depends on man’s breath ; 

The seed of God gmwetli 

In the quirk womb of Death- 
Death, God’s Anointed. 

Night’s starry portal 
Swanneth with glee; 

Worth is immortal ; 

Voik cannot be 

E’er disappointed. 
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PENNY WISDOM ; 

IN LE TTEKS TO UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Man op No Paety. 


No. II — THOSE FOREIGNERS. 


Perhaps there are not many cries so sure of 
their echo as 14 Those Foreigners " — 4 * Locusts” (so 
runs the rhyme with one) 14 who come in and make 
a prey of the industry of this country, and the 
lawful food of its inhabitants” — 44 Loose characters” 
(thus goes the reproof with another) “ whose ex- 
ample is to destroy every sound principle of mo- 
rality, ami with whom no intercourse can take 
place clear of certain infectious influences” — 
• 4 Merry Andrews” thinks some better- natured old 
soul by her own fire-side, who has an idea that 
every (Liul is a born dancing-master, and every 
German a manufacturer of saner kraut , and partly 
fearing the Pope, and partly the Opera, has her 
apprehensions about Italy, and imagines that Ve- 
suvius is not flaming away there for nothing. I 
shall never forget the inquiry of an excellent 
creature of this species, who had never stirred five 
miles beyond her own provincial town, on being 
told of the return from foreign parts of a youth in 
whom she had been much interested. lie was de- 
scribed as much changed, looking older ; — 44 Please, 
sir, asked the anxious creature, folding her hands 
civily across, and dropping a curtsey, ‘'has Master 
got a pigtail like the French ?" 

Now, so long us some vague notions prevailed 
that all such people could he packed off home 
again —pigtails and all — by the Sovereign and the 
Magistracy, whensoever they showed their dan- 
gerous faces — so long as the slightest hope survived 
of penning Young England, body or soul, safe at 
home, under lock and key— it might have been 
useless to beg for a less obnoxious pronoun than 
44 Those — a word, uh all the world is aw r nre, mean- 
ing something conspicuous — to he suspected, if not, 
sentenced in advance. But the days of our insu- 
lation are over. The thread is literally spinning — 
if we are to believe Professor Wheatstone’s pro- 
mises with legat’d to his Klectiicul Telegraph — 
which is to tic England and Prance together. Ere 
a twelvemonth is oat. we Londoners are to he 
brought within twelve hours’ reach of Paris— half 
the distance, that is, that we used to be from 
Liverpool 44 Those foreigners” must (there’s no 
help for it!) become * 4 These neighbours.” Jt will 
be one of the lessons which every Englishwoman 
will have to teach her child at no distant period, 
how he is to live peaceably in this Europe of ours, 
preserving the while his uprightness ana his indi- 
viduality. 

44 Peaceably” must mean 44 intelligently.” There 
is no keeping down the bad passions of rivalry, 
insolence, jealousy, desire for conquest, by ‘‘rule 
of thumb. ’ Religimi is required— the religion 
which includes understanding a plain confront- 
ment of such difficulties and singularities as may 
hit us in the u eth ; a close study of these, in no 
Pharisaical spirit of self-assertion, but as wc would 
have 14 these neighbours” study our faults— that is, 
fairly, kindly, and with a view to mutual progress 
4 * Stand off!” can no longer be ti e World's motto; 
and since 44 Come near !” lias taken its place, a few 
large truths, illustrated in small details, may help 
you — be you traveller or tarrier at home — to that 
charity, active and passive, which (let the bigots 
•ay what they please) if rightly comprehended and 


thoroughly acted up to, excludes rather than en- 
forces license. 

First and foremost, we English are apt in our 
own persons to confound observation and offence. 

1 remember, when a hoy, hearing a celebrated 
artist say, by way of pleasantry, that it was im- j 
possible for him to look after a girl carrying a 
pitcher to the well, or a pair of gossips tranquilly 
chatting across a gate in the cool of the evening, 
without, in nine cases out of ten, provoking an 
affronted 44 Well , I'm sure /” — or from the men a 
more directly uncivil self-defence. This may arise 
from that intrinsic shyness which often accom- 
panies deliberate courage. 44 To be made a show 
of!” is the last thing which any true man or 
woman can bear the thoughts of. To have our 
knead ing-trouglis and chambers pryed into by I 
strangers, who have never leamea the grace of j 
privacy, is a plague well nigh as abominable as 
the inroads of frogs or flies. We can’t bear being 
watched while we feed or play with our children. 

We are apt, I have heard it said, to be uneasy over 
our prayers, if 44 people are looking;” and hence 
pews (?). But I am afraid that we forget ourselves 
strangely in the case of other people. When I am 
abroad, I hardly ever enter a church without en- 
countering some English man or woman striding » 
about, with the everlasting Murray in hand, not 
much caring in their search After curiosities whether 
or not they disturb a kneeling congregation, or if 
their 44 Look here /" be he arc! at the most solemn 
moment of Roman Catholic worship. If there be 
a marriage or a christening, there is of course an 
universal rush. I will not speak of the brutalities 
which the young and audacious of all countries 
commit too hastily — such as that of the English 
travellers who, out of sheer bravado , took bottled 

I loiter with them into the mosque of Santa Sophia : . 

mt I have heard English ladies boast of what they j 

hud 44 got to see ” with a triumph which has made j 

me shiver. Mr. Dickens will tell you of one who | 
forced her way to the front row in the Pope’s Chapel, 
on the occasion of some tempting ceremony, by 
aid of a stout corking pin ; and yet I will bet any 
wager that the woman using this feminine batter- 
ing ram would have cried in her own parish 44 Those 
foreigners !” as londly as the best of the criers ; and 
have been thrown into fits if some Transatlantic 
Wil'isorMiss Sedgwick, coming from a land where 
inquiry is not only accidental, but essential as a 
| means of progress, had opened her garden-gate to 
peep whether indeed that was a window-curtain 
bleaching on her sunny lawn, or how they kept 
flowei beds in the Old Country. So, too, I am by- 
no means satisfied in my mina that the crowd at 
the Custom-House Wharf, who some seven years 
ago received a boat-load of German chorus-singers 
— sick and weary after a harassing and stormy 
voyage, and, doubtless, aueer and hairy enough 
to see — with a shower of stones (!), would bear 
much foreign inquisition into their tavern jollities 
or household arrangements. We are far as yet 
from having learned that strength and superiority 
are shown by concession yet more than self- 
assertion. 

Yes! let all those who* lay to heart the main- 
tenance of Peace on Earth (and are not WE of 
the number?) recollect that it is not merely an 
affair of meetings and medals — of demonstrations 
in favour of an excellent Elihu Burritt — of listening 
to speeches from the famous, or of speaking our- 
selves — but of patient, daily good-liuiftour and 
civility to all neighbours and strangers ; of studying 
not what we are sure they ought to like, but whnt 
they have been accustomed to — not of hiding a 



laugh at their mistakes or uncouthm.sses, but of 
considering wlmt ourmvn might be in like circling 
stances, and exterminating the disposition to laugh. 
If you would wot travel through a strange land 
with your arms a-kimbo in war time, you must not 
* be perpetually treading upon tbe tender feet of 
the stranger within your gates, when you profess 
to desire the maintenance of good understanding. 
The character of the English ought not to fall 
among the nations as intercourse increases. Yet, 
sad to say, it has done so. 1 i is not merely common 
prudence, it is common Christianity also, to con- 
sider how far it is wise that this should be. And 
the matter is one which each man can aid in 
settling for himself. Our magistrates may, indeed, 
struggle with the exactions of u set of Dover boat- 
men — or protect the timid, shivering Oriental from 
having his queer garments pawed to bits as lie 
creeps down our streets — or take the part of un- 
happy vagabond women, outraged in some lonely 
country place ; — but the spirit of Courtesy, as com- 
pared with that of exclusiveness — the Hospitality 
of our country, which surely means something 
more general tlian “blazing lire, and beef ami 
ale” for our own personal acquaintances — demand 
something more from every one of us; fiom the 
gentleman in his travelling carriage, from the 
workman in his cottage, from the household ser- 
vant, in his daily sei vice, Irons the erraml-hoy in 
the streets. Let none of us add to the accumu- 
lation of a reckoning of bitterness or misunder- 
standing ! 

As for the old cry about the People being demo- 
ralised, and the like, by the introduction of foreign 
ways, that, it is needless to say, can no longer be 
maintained. The stable-door is open — the steed 
is stolen I They trill come in ; ours must go out 
to them. Why deprive Knglish sen«e of half its 
authority, by inextricably mixing it up, in the eyes 
;l of our brethren abroad, with Knglish rudeness ? 

\ Why weaken ourselves by standing perversely in 
| the wrong? in the attitude of those for whom apo- 
logies must needs be made? There are a hundred 
points of detail open to discussion ; a hundred 
points of incmils and manners in which the supe- 
riority of apeople, on the whole well-governed (and, 
thank God, so long spared from the devastation 
. of foreign invasions as we), can hardly fail to make 

j itself obvious. To some of these I may refer more 

; closely, that by analysis and comparison we may 
attempt to determine what it were good to natu- 
ralise — what can never take root. But this will be 
in a spirit of brotherly kindness, and not in the 
vain-glorious humour of the Bobabil who swaggers 
through the crowd flourishing his cudgel, and 
crying — “Who dare meddle with me?” Let me 
hope meanwhile that this preamble to a few pic- 
tures, remembrances, and speculations, may be 
received as it is penned. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SEQUENTIAL 
SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATON. 

By its Author. 

The Sequential system of Musical Notation 
was first submitted to the public in 1843, in a small 
pamphlet containing the outlines of the new me- 
thod. A subsequent enlarged edition, a course of 
lectures, and the very general notice of the metro- 
politan and provincial press, have since rendered 
the subject more familiar. It is hoped that a brief 


statement of the proposed reform will interest the 
readers of the People's Journal* m t j 

Th'* basis of the system is the division of the 
entire scale of sounds into sevens. This striking 
fact of nature* though duly recognised in the pre- 
sent naming of the notes by the letters of the 
alphabet, and by the colouring and position of the , 
keys on the key-boards of instruments, is utterly 
overlooked in the existing notation. The notes 
ascend on paper without being divided into sevens 
at all ; so that it appears as if, instead of begin- 
ning again at A when wc reach G, we should go 
on, and call the notes ascending H, T, J, K, L, \ 
M, N, &c. On the Sequential System, the notes i 

appear grouped into sevens on paper , exactly as \ 

they appear on the present key-board, and as they j 
are now named by the letters of the alphabet. A 1 
staff of three lines exactly contains these seven 
notes ; and when they ascend or descend from the 
stuff) part, or the whole, of an additional staff is 
tli awn, thus showing accurately their relative pitch, ! 

without imposing (as in the present lcger-Iine j 
method) any necessity for learning more than I 
seven names and seven places. The notes thus | 
wiittcn in a three-fine staff’ do not express fixed | 
sounds— n* do the notes in the present Jive-line | 
staff — hut the seven sounds of the gamut. j 

Tin- scale of fixed sounds is divided into/w»e/uej, ! i 
and named by numbers. One of these numbers is 
set ut the commencement of the staff’, and-— by a 
simple rule derived from the odd and even succes- 
sion — points out the exact pitch, in the fixed scale, 
of all the seven sounds. The particular octave 
intended is shown by the form of the notes in the 
staff If the minor scale he meant, a curve over 
the numeral indicates that the third and sixth notes 
in the staff are to he read flat. 

Thus, by the Sequential' notation, all leger-lines 
are avoided : the clefs are entirely swept away ; 
the minor mode is considered merely to be a fixed 
alteration of the major ; and keys constructed with 
flats and sharps — except the twelve minor flattened 
from the twelve major — are rendered all equally 
* natural. 

The render is now acquainted with the heart of 
the system ; for though in the department, of dura- 
tion the same simplifying process is carried out ; 
though all times are reduced to two— double and 
triple; though it is imposed, as a necessity, that the 
velocity of the piece snail be rigidly shown by the 
metronome; though semibreves, minims, crotchets, 
qiuHers, and the rest, are replaced by more cor- 
rect and available characters — still it is bv the pe- 
culiarities in the department of pitch which I have 
stated, that the Sequential conies into direct colli- 
sion with the G ui (Ionian notation. The division 
of the entire scale into sevens, by the three-line 
staff, and the indication in the staff of the seven 
notes of the gamut , are the striking points which 
utterly separate the new method from the old. 

Now conies the important question — whether, 
granting Scquentialism to be a great improvement, 
it is possible to introduce it Into general use, the 
Guidonian system of notation being so firmly esta- 
blished. I think it is possible, ana I think I can 
sue how it must he accomplished. It is all very 
well, and very necessary, to publish, at the present 
time instruction books for the pianaiorte, or other 
instruments, but the institution of popular classes 
for choral singers, in tlic Sequential notation, is 
probably the real basis from which other opera- 
tions must proceed. It is acknowledged, amongst 
musical professors who have attempted to teach 
choral singing popularly, that the present nota- 
tion is an insuperable bar to tlic satisfactory pro- 
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press of the pupils. As, according to this, music 
la written by fixed sounds , of course all scales ap- 
pear differently to the eye, and the difficulty of 
teuching the classes to sing in the various keys is 
consequently ho great, that most manuals for po- 

J nilar choral singing limit themselves to si very 
ow keys. On tne Sequential System, however, 
as the gamut of seven notes appears always on pa- 
per in the same manner, the difficulty would be 
; felt no longer, and the master, by merely sounding 
the required key-note, might exercise the classes 
in all the four-aml-twenty major and minor keys 
successively. 

The facility thus offered for training the millions 
to a knowledge of vocal music present.-* so feasilflc 
and wide a basis for a radical reform in the esta- 
blished method that every thing may be hoped for. 
Once let the system be firmly fixed in this manner, 
and measures may then be taken for casting a 
fount of Sequential type, and for issuing, at n 
cheap rate, such pieces as the gradually increasing 
demand may require. 

The transition from choral- singing to solo- 
singing is easy. Supposing large choral classes 
to he formed on the pro pus ‘d system, some mem- 
bers of them would soon begin practising music 
individually. They would then wish to accompany 
themselves on the pianoforte in the Sequential 
notation. Let us see how this can be done. 

It is rather curious that, since the Sequential 
System was first published in 1S1U, tiro important 
innovations in the construction of pianofortes have 
i been brought before the public, both of which 
j materially aid that system, and, in combination with 
I it, would totally revolutionise pianoforte playing. 
These are Mercier's Royal Albert Transposing 
Pianoforte , and Do Polly's Geometrical Pianoforte. 
The first of them can he so u«cd by Sequentialists 
that the white key* in front of the key-hoard shall 
[ always represent the seren notes of the gamut, 
whatever that may he, whilst the black keys at 
the hack shall represent the accidental sharps uud 
flats that may occur. Tim* the student of singing 
in the Sequential notation would find tins piano- 
forte exactly adapted to his purpose. The perfect 
natural facility in tr;mspo/i»i»m of the voice, and 
the great mechanical facility of transposition on 
the instrument, given by the tiair posing-handle of 
Mercier's pianoforte —both unbeaten! on paper by 
a notation in complete agreement— would go as far 
as possible to annihilate all difficulties, both in 
reading and execution, of vocal music with a piano- 
forte accompaniment. 

Mercier's transposing action is now applied als»» 
to the organ ; so that all just stated »»f the piano- 
forte may be stated with, equal truth of the nobler 
instrument. Mercier's invention is no doubt appli- 
cable to every description of instrument with a 
key-board. 

There is one objection only to the use, in all 
cases, of the Tr.iuspo*ing Pianoforte. When a 
rapid change of the signature occurs in the course 
of a mu -deal piece, it. will be impossible to set the 
transposing action with sufficient quickness. To 
adjust it coi redly there must be some slight degree 
of pause. The Geometrical Pianoforte , however, 
is suited for the use of the Sequential student 
under every contingency. But on this instrument 
he must form his own keys — for there is no trans- 
posing handle to i.-heve him of this duty. The 
method of so forming the keys is beautifully simple 
and symmetrical- fhe key-board of the Geo- 
metrical Pianoforte h chromutically arranged ; that 
is to ,>.*y , thr kevs foIh*w each cither front and back 
blit mutely, mul :u.- m->; grouped at the back in 


twos and threes , as on the key-board of the com- 
mon pianoforte, and of the Transposing Pianoforte. 
They do not - as (to Sequentialists) do the keys of 
the Transposing Pianoforte — represent the seven 
notes of the gamut, with its five sharps and flats, 
but the twelve chromatic sounds of the octave, 
disposed according to no particular signature. 
These, in the Sequential system, being named by 
numbers, the various scales are eu&ily and uni- 
formly constructed— as the reader has already been 
made aware — by a rule derived from the odd and 
even succession of the numerical names; all the 
front keys on the key-hoard representing odd 
mimlx-ns and all the back keys representing even 
numbers. The fingering is reduced to the least 
possible amount of difficulty, being of two kinds 
only ; the first, when the kcy-noLc is situated in 
! the front of the kc} -board, and the second when 
it is situated at the hack. In consequence, also, 
of the chromatic arrangement of the key-board, 
the octave is comprised in less space than on any 
other pianoforte, and thus each of these, as well us 
the entire compass of the instrument, brought 
much more under the command of the performer. 

The “Geometrical" principle is of course appli- 
cable to the organ, and all other instruments with 
key-boards. 

Hut cannot the Sequential notation be allied 
with the ordinary construction of pianoforte? 
Certainly it can. Pci sons conversant with the 
present method of forming keys by sharps and 
fiats may very readily play Irom sequentially 
noted music ; whilst those who are altogether igno- 
rant of the established method may learn, with no 
great difficulty, the proper selection of numbers 
from the diatonic succession of front and back 
keys. The common, ever} where-diffused descrip- 
tion of pianoforte, oigun, &c. must of necessity he 
chiefly relied upon at first ; and Sequentialists u ho 
avail themselves of these will, at least, have the 
comfort of knowing that they perform from a ra- 
tional musical notation, though on an irratioixil 
musical instrument. 

> If clioral-siiigcih thus become solo-singers, and 
solo-singeis become performers on keyed instru- 
ments, orchestral instruments will then, no doubt, 
he general!} worthy of our consideration. The j 
recently invented clavic attachment for the violin, 
vio.a, violoncello, and contra-basso will, l think, 
pu «. a valuable aid. Like all musical improve- 
nu'ti.s of the last two or three years, it plays 
directly into the hands of the Sequentialists. 
Besides rendering this order of instruments very 
mue! more available for popular use, by removing 
the present enormous difiiculty of stopping in tune , 
the apparatus divides the octave into twelve parts 
only, like the pianoforte; thus neglecting altogether 
the fantastic notion of an enharmonic scale , which 
is the key -stone of the Cuidonian system, and the 
point in which it is most ipposed to the Sequential. 
Indeed, the clavic attachment is so thoroughly in 
consonance with the new notation, that possibly 
large classes of violinists, &c. f provided with this 
invention, may commence at once to study on the 
Sequential method, and so run a race with the i 
choral classes. 

Here let me conclude. To Tub PfiortE a 
proposition like the Sequential System must be 
addressed, and by them it must be judged, and 
either rejected or worked out. No individual— not 
even one with the enthusiasm and obbtinaiey of an 
inventor — can do much; and to the musical pro- 
fession, as a body, it would be absurd to look. For 
such an innovation to take any permanent bold, 
a public of Sequentialists must be formed ; and this 
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object can be effected only by the establishment, 
all over Great Britain, of large popular classes for 
simultaneous practice. The millions — who would 
constitute these classes?— must determine whether 
they shall come into existence. 

Arthur Walibridoe. 


$)artrg for the people* 

• . THE WRECK. 

By R. H. Horne. 

( Written /or Fran % Boren, and ret to mutic by him, for Staudiyl.) 


RECITATIVE. 

I scaled the cliff) ami saw a darkness 
Gathering like a dread decree ! 

And, yet more fast, a widening shadow 
Sped across the affrighted sea ! 

I saw the rocking Ship prepare 
To meet her oldest foe — tlic raging Air ! 

The tempest burst above her crowded deck ! — 

Her mast fell all to ruins ! — her steep sides *1 

CJ roaned— yawned asunder — down she sunk ! — the winds 
Lash’d high the waves — the God of Storm laughed 
wild. 

And cried, “ Disorder rules ! — destruction — death - 
Rejoice i rejoice 1” 

Then eamc a silence — and through one clear space 
In the black, heaving clouds, a solemn voice 
Breathed these deep words : — 


The devastation and the wrecks 
That mortal sense beholds, 

Are but the whirling atom-specks 
Which Moving Power enfolds. 

Rdoice not, then, thou poor blind Storm, 
Thy wrecks are for large gains ; 

That which disorder seems to thee, 

Is order — Wisdom reigns ! 


SURVEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 

No. III. 

By Harriet Martinkau. 

I. Among the May and June meetings in 
London — meetings of religious and philanthropic 
bodies— I am glad to see an increase of such as re- 
late to home objects. There are still Missionary 
Meetings — plannings to extend the blessings of 
Christianity over distant regions of the globe ; but 
there are also signs that we are becoming aware 
how far we are from being entitled to the apostolic 
office which we have, somewhat presumptuously, 
assumed. To me it is clear that before we may go 
aud preach the gospel to all nations, we must our- 
selves be established in its belief and practice : 
yet it would be difficult to find in any part of the 
world more desperate heathens than we have 
about our own doors. When I was young, my 
imagination was bo fascinated with the idea of a 
missionary life, I so revered the devotedness which 
led men and women to choose a life of. hardship in 


burning India and among savage Polynesian isles* 
humbly satisfied if they could t4ve on6 sou} aftrr 
yean of suffering and toil, th^tno one can, eyen 
now, perhaps sympathise more strongly with ‘mia- 
sionary zeal. 1 do not now honour, less the seal 
and devotedness ; but I mourn ,that they are not 
more dutifully applied : and I cannot help think- 
ing that if some facts which ought to be qiade 
known to all were brought home to the under- 
standings of the right partied, the same force of 
conscience and benevolence which lends mis* 
sionaries to tropical sands and polar snows would 1 
guide them instead to the alleys of our towns and 
the damp sheds in which labourers live on the 
sMftts of our noblemen's estates. It is a good 
thing to induce naked pagans to wear clothing 
and to breed in them some sense of decency : but 
1 think we have something of the sort to do at 
home first, while it is the fact that many thou* 
sands of English people live in such crowded 
dwellings, amidst such misery and filth, that 
women lose all shame, men turn away to the 
public house, and children pilfer or dabble in the 
sti pots. No idolatrous rites can he more offensive 
to religious toolings than the blasphemy and de- 
baiichor> which arc common in such sties as these. 
But, if we hail nothing as bud as this at hom* — 
if o wry family had a decent dwelling — if there 
. were tew children brought to trial for crime — little 
croatmes brutish and stupid, or bold and vicious, 
not the fed lambs of its fold, but wolfish cubs out 
of a moral wilderness; — if there were fewer of 
these, 1 doubt whether we yet might conclude 
oursolvvS such enlightened Christians as to be 
entitled to the honour of apostlesliip abroad. Inci- 
dents occur tvery week which compel me to ques- 
tion whether our noblemen who subscribe to mis- 
sions and colonial bishoprics, the clergy who 
organise the plans, and the dignitaries of the 
church which is to be extended, nave yet learned 
all the morals of the religion they are bent upon 
teaching. On the Pth of this month of June, there ' 
was a sheen-shearing and distribution of prizes to 
agricultural labourers at the Duke of Richmond** 
park at Goodwood, in Sussex. There was a dinner, 
after the shearing; the duke being in the chair, 
and the Earl of Chichester, the Bishop of Chi- 
chester, and several other clergymen present, some 
and landowners, and the labourers who 
were to .have prizes. Much passed which I should 
like to remark upon; but niv space permits me to 
mention only one point. The Duke of Richmond 
said (according to the reporters) — 

“ They” (the gentlemen of the district) u knew how im- 
portant it w*is to have honest; industrious, and merito- 
rious men upon their properly : and well they knew that 
one man who felt a deep interest in the welfare of his 
employer was worth a hundred of those who only worked 
for the soidid consideraiou of their daily pay.” 

Now, before going on, I will just observe that 
the Duke appears to have said this foolish thing 
from want of knowledge und of reflection, and not 
from any really “ sordid consideration," though 
he has no right to complain of any one who chooses 
to show what 14 sordid consideration" is involved 
in what lie said. Perhaps the Duke does not know 
that w hen men first held land, it was on condition 
of maintaining all the people who lived on and by 
their land. It was, m those days, as much a 
matter of course for a landholder to feed and 
clothe and house the people on his estate, as it now 
is to do that for his children. In those days, the 
duty of* labourers was to serve their master dili- 
gently from personal attachment, and to care for 
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all his interests as for those of tin* head of a family. 
And because the Duke has heard of th.it old relation 
between a landholder and his labourers, lie takes 
for granted thul. he is entitled to the same attach- 
ment and personal zeal, forgetting that the con- 
ditions on his side are not observed- -iu< d not and 
cannot he observed in a statu of affairs so entirely 
changed. 

The Duke is not now -need not and cannot he 
I! -- the lather of the families on his estates. He 
!| does not feed them from his barns and his kitchens, 
elothe tliem from hi.s stores, h.t\ e them nursed m 
j sickness and old age, and Imry them when they 
I die — doing everything for them in return for their 
labour, so that the} have no ne< <1 of money as 
: long as they live. That sxstem has passed away. 

! 'rite Duke is now the employer of his labourei*. 
He hires their labour for money, and has no right 
to more from them, as their coiplo\er, than tin 
labour which he pays for. lie is said to he a hind 
employer, and to think and plan lor tin ir good ; 

| and, of t ourse, for this he h.is iheir att.-elmn ut - 
; hut it is as a friend who wins their alfe« lion, and 
!i not as a master who has a right t « > iln-ir s,*n ice 
j! without hii ing it. What would he think of any body 
! who should dr -are him not to regard the woik his 
labourers do fm him, h.it In pay them their wages 
from a simple love fm them, feeling that a man 
who pays ten shillings a week to a poor family 
from “a deep interest in" their uellare, •* was 
worth a bundled of those who only*’ pay “ for the 
sordid consuler-itioo of ” tile work done.* fie would 
see the absurdity of this in a moment. Then, again, 
tin* duke does not appear to know hot thin leads 
us on to the next pm t of the stm y. Arrlnh aeon 
Manning spoke next, and declared that “ In* eon- 
! sidcrod it the highest honour, and one of the 

j greatest, blessings he could enjoy, that lie h.id in- 

i trusted to him the spiritud can* of the lahoiuing 

! poor of th it dishii't/' This eleigy mail, the spi- 

, ritual guardian of the lahoiuing poor then present 

or around him. d< eland that “ tlteir noble eliaii- 
mau 1. "1 said truly that on** num who woiked 
! from afteclion was worth a hundi'i d who woiked 

I merely for lucre.'’ “ Affection” for the Duke of 

| Richmond, l)„* it remembered. Did this Christian 

| niiniste*’ remember that men have other objects of 

| affection, somewhat nearer and dearer than dukes 

i; or other employers? D-d he forget that the 

, “labouring poor” man has at home a wife, to 

I whom he is to cleave that they may he one fledi ? 

| Did he forge t that labourers have at home t hildvcn 

I whoaie subject to hunger and thiist, who shiver 

j in the cold, and grow corrupt in nakedness ? V hen 

| he sees the sweat *»n the labuiii. r’s brow, as he 

| ploughs or reaps in desperate i m i lion to win a 

! loaf or a blanket for those at home, will lie say 

that this hearty work is good for little because it 
j is not done foi love of the Duke of Richmond ? Is 

j| it “sordid” to work for days to get a blanket for 

an old mother or a sick wile? Is it loving lucre 
'j to earn a loaf for a hungry child? Would it be 
! J more vii tunas and noble to despise the blanket 
;! and the bread, and to toil for love of the Duke of 
jl Richmond? For the Duke's utterance of such 

I nonsense there may be some excuse. Fora clergy- j 

I I man's, who accepts the chaige of the spiritual in- , 
! turests of the labouring poor, there is none. It is 1 

his business to know the history of society, so as ! 
'j to understat'd the morals which arise out of now ! 
or changed relations. It is his business to sec | 
that the employers of his charge do not claim more ' 
than they ought, while they yield less. It was his 
business in this case to show the Duke that the ! 
balance of the “ lucre” Is on the employer's side, 


while the utmost labour of the agricultural poor 
obtains for them no more than from 7s. to 12«. 
a week to maintain their families with. It is his 
hu«incs* to take care, as far as in him lies, that 
tin* domestic relations are, to every man, the 
noblest and most sacred that he knows on earth. 

The relation to benefactors — even to such bene-* 
factors as a landowner who should pay wages 
without thinking of the work they represent— is a 
weak and distant relation compared with those of 
home. The Duke must be in the background of 
the family, even if he were of that order of if su- 
periors” of whom his “ dependants” might say 

How oft do thry their silver bowers leave 

T'» come to succour us that succour want ! 

They for un fight, they \utdi and duly ^nard, 

Anil all for luve, and nothin# lor reward 1 

It is the Archdeacon’s business to know this; and 
moic. ll is his business to know that on the broad' ; 
phitlbiin of the Christian faith there is absolutely 
no footing but on the firm lev el of justice ; that h 
the Duke of Richmond is arrogant in claiming R 
spontaneous service; and that every landowner, -I 
he he who lie may, who gives any thing short of :j 
the means of domestic* comfort to his labourers, in |* 
return for the toil of their lives, is the aependant j! 
of those l ibourers - \ ii tu dly living on alms from ij 

them: and that no diflei ■■nee l** made in the ba- J 

lunee of this account by ” money pi izes, varying j. 

in airo'int fiom Khr. to 4/., llie receiver being ( 

presented at the same time with a Bible and j 

prayer-book each, the gift being j u each instance ; 
at compiinied by “ a suitable aomonition” from the | 
Bishop of Chichester. It is the clergyman’s busi- ! 
in* -is to pci reive that these are not the attitudes in 
winch rcallv Clnistum men could stand to each 
other, and that he must (using his own words) j' 
“utterly unlearn such modes of estimating men.” j| 
Now, finding a bishop, an archdeacon, and many |i 
more eleigy, aiding and piesent at a scene like ! 

this, and aophuiding a sentiment so immoral, can j 

we consider such unities qualified apostles of Chris- j 
futility? Have they not much to learn at home, 
hefou* they undertake to tenth abroad ? This is 
yet more evident when we observe that while our 
towns and roads swarm with young heathens, and j 
the relations of man to man are obscured by ' 
worldly considerations, we are not free from the 
v *ry evil we send missions to cure — superstition. 

1 need only refer to the attempts made by the 
Bishop of Chichester and bis clergy to prevent the. 
running of rail wav trains on Sundays; and of 
t .'icr persons in some places to stop the delivery of 
letters on that day. They call the Sunday the 
Sabbath, which is a mistake: but if it were, we 
knew that “the Sabbath is made for man” — that 
he should re>t from labour and refresh himself in 
body and spirit, if he finds that, next to the 
worship of God, tin works of God refresh him 
most, and letters from his family and friends soften 
and cheer his heart, in Christ’s name let him freely 
have the solace which the Christian Sunday is ap- 
pointed to yield him ! While there is among us 
such a low kind of fear of God, and such a narrow 
strictness about holidays as would affect ( our 
brother’s Christian liberty, we are hardly qualified, 
it seems to me, to take upon ourselves to rebuke 
and extirpate the superstitions of the heathen. 

II. Some instances have occurred this month of 
that intolerance of spirit which shows itself among 
men, sometimes in persecution unto death, some- 
times in riot, sometimes in slander, sometimes in 
ill-manners. The vice is the same,, however its 
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appearance may be determined by the occasii n 
;,ni tlie time. In one case, lately, its form ww.n 
iiot. At Elbowf, a French town on the river 
Seine, with rt prosperous woollen manufacture, 
some work- people, who had ho excuse of adversity 
for their conduct, rose up against a carding* 
machine which hud been introduced by a manu- 
facturer. There was a terrible riot, and a great 
number of persons - soldiers and work-people — 
were wounded. OPcourse, carding-machmes will 

f fo on to be used when wanted; and those who 
lave not learned to value, them will gain nothing, 
hut lo*e much, by unlawful interference with any 
manufacturer's light to card wool in the way he 
thinks best. In another case, the spirit of into- 
lerance took the form of extreme bad manners- 
in Lord George Bentinck's violent speech of the 
8th inst. There is no need to say more of it here 
than that the vulgarity of violent language is 
exactly the same, whether in the .House of Com- 
mons or in the lowest pothouse, because it in vari- 
ably proves ignorance and conceit, which together 
mute up vulgarity. It proves that the speaker 
does not know that on all disputed (questions there 
is a great deal to be said on noth sides, and that 
he is so taken up with his own view that he cannot 
do justice to any one who holds any other. 
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As he once rose from the sofa to Valle up flhi down 
his room, and a friend who watched by hint took , 
him under the arm to assist him, he looked with 
piteous sorrow in his face | and inquired of him — ", 

1 Am I theu really so weak ?' 

“The friend replied in a consolatory tone—' * 1 , 
do not support you exactly because you cannot 
walk, but rather to make it easier for you.* 

“ About midnight, however, ho was again very 
restless, and requested his wife to go down’ staira 
to her bed. She immediately. gathered up her 
knitting-gear, but Schiller still thought she wrb 
not quick enough ■ he became more urgent, and 
even excited, in his request that she should leave, 
and bade her, for God's sake, to reflect upon her 
health ami to retire to rest. Scarcely had she left 
the room, when Schiller rose from the sofa. His 
wild, anxious look denoted no good ; his coun- 
tenance was pale and* haggard ; the friend who 
watched him hastened to him alarmed, and Schiller 
fell upon him, and lay, as if death-stricken, in his 
arms. As his friend, however, immediately rubbed 
liis temples and chest with some spirit which was 
ut hand he recovered himself. 

“‘For God's sake,’ said Schiller, * how came 
you here V 

“ * Dear llofrnth,* replied the hitter, and smoothed 
him on the foiehcnd and cheek, 4 I am keeping 
you company to-night.’ J 

“ 4 And did 1 speak wildly?’ inquired Schiller i 

anxiously. | 

“‘No!’ replied his friend with eanmsl solici- 
tude. ! 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF SCHILLER. 

Tim most admirable feature in the character of 
Schiller was the pure undeviutirig love which he 
boro to his fellow -mail, liih never foiling and tender 
regard of humanity in the true yet unusual necep- 
tation of that word. Ey the uniform testimony of 
till who knew him, he was uu excellent, or in oilier 
words, a natmally good man ; and in his inter- 
com se with others he was nevir seen to exhibit 
aught of those miserable pretensions which the 
shallow charlatans of literature alone assume to 
impose upon the superficially judging mass. In 
the expression of his sentiments lie was ever flee, 
even to boldness; and alone evinced emlmrass- 
meilt wlwn he was compelled to express a some- 
what unfavourable judgment of others, or when 
his own merits were «poken of. Open-hearted to 
a degree, he was alone reserved when he had 
reason to fear his opinions on literature and art 
might appear to convey a self praise, and he spoke 
indeed upon Mich subjects hut little and with few. 
Hi9 never- to-be-forgotten last moments, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Christian Nicmeyer, derived from 
sources yet unpublished, and known to few even 
in Germany, cannot fail to interest every feeling 
heart and elevated mind ; while they will awaken 
that sorrow for the man that all such must feel 
when thejr contemplate him, yet in the full vigour 
of hie mental energies and high aspirations towai d.s 
the noble und the good, yielding reluctantly his 
breath in the zenith of uis hopes and fame, as 
though heart-broken to resign so soon the high 
mission which had been delegated to him, and 
which he deemed yet (incompletely fulfilled. 

“ Shortly be fore his last illness,” says Nicmeyer, 

“ about two months previous, Schilh-r had been 
affected by a similar indisposition, which had 
lasted eight days. On the first night of that ill- 
ness he suffered acutely, was exhausted by fasting 
and qonstipation, but rallied again almost as soon, 
and grew more cheerful upon the least occasion. 


44 1 Did my wife remark anything !' inquired he 
with much anxiety. 

44 Solely to prevent his wife from being alarmed, 
he had overcome the fainting fit with superhuman 
effort until she was gone out of the room, and was 
now hut the more violently seized by it. When 
he had recovered himself a little, lie immediately 
began to smile and jest, comparing himself to 
Mohunied, who once, when he plunged hi* head 
jnto a kettle of water, imngiin-d when he drew it 
out, that during the time lie had imnieiscd it lie 
had Jived through a period of foiuteeli venrs. Ill 
the same m.iiiiiei lie iningim d that during his short 
fainting fit a hundml different things had passed 
through his head, lie enjoyed some hours of the 
sweeteM slumber. 

“‘All!’ said he on the following day, * this 
horrible constipation steals two tragedies fro in me 
ei'TV year, which I should otherwise write.’ 

“ In the evening his friend wished to return, to 
sit up with him, but lie w r ould by no means allow 
of it. The former could not understand the reason 
of his objection, until at length hr was informed 
that it was masquerade night, and Schiller did not 
like to deprive the gay maskers of their amuse- 
ment. Tli is kind interest moved his friend to 
tears, and he exclaimed ---* Oh ! you know not 
wlial pleasure it is to me to he with you.’^ On this. 
Schiller held out his hand to him affectionately, 
and then bade him stay with him. He soon began 
again to jest, and said— ‘you should have gone to 
the masquerade, I should perhaps have followed 
you, and then,’ added he, laughing, ‘you would 
nave been frightened, wouldn’t you, and have 
thought that l had died, and that it was my ghost 
come to visit you.’ 

“ Six days after he got well again. IIow childishly 
joyous was the man ! How the kind-hearted 
creature toyed with his children ! He took the 
little six-inonths’-old F.niily in his arms, kissed 
her find gazed at her with a look of impassioned 
tenderness a9 if he could for ever have contem • 
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plated his endless happiness in the possession of agony, the despair of the bereaved wife and of 
that tenderly-loved infant. How joyous he was the eldest children ! Charles, the oldest, the very 
when he nt length drove out again for the first picture of his father, lay extended upon the floor, 
time! In the yet leafless trees he already looked and cried aloud in the agony of hw desolation. 


time! In the yet leafless trees he already looked and cried aloud in the agony of hw desolation, 
forward to an early spring (1805). Ernest sat in a corner of the room, with folded 

41 But that spring — and, above all, the month of hands, and wept bitterly. Caroline knew not the 
May, on the nihth of which Schiller died— was, meaning of what had occurred. Death, of which 
at least in the middle of Northern Germany, the i she could form no idea, had nothing terrible lor 


at least in tne middle or ivorcnern viermany, me twmu iwnn 

coldest and most dreary which had been known her. She said with a calm whisper-** Dear, good 
in the memory of man. With the spring he asso- papa sleeps ! ' But when she saw her mother in 
ciatcd various projects of travel, with travel rc- tears, she also began to weep, and buried her lace 
sumed health, and with his health works which he 


yet thought to publish. Poor man! his recovery 
this timo was the last flicker of the lamp of life, 
the last sunshine of autumn ; and the heavy sleep 
of winter was soon to follow. 

"Among the bright plans which Schiller then 
projected was that of a journey to the sea-side, for 
which he had long entertained a strong desire. 

* A journey to the Adriatic Sea,' said he, * will he 
too expensive for me, and would cost me 1,500 
rix-dollars, and that I cannot afford.' A journey 
to Cuxhaven was therefore determined upon. 

" About eight weeks after the first-mentioned 
illness succeeded the last. Twelve days befoie his 
death, Schiller went to court. The same friend 
who was always about, his person assisted him to 
dress, and was delighted at his healthy appear- 
ance, and his fine figure habited in his green gala- 
suit. Two days after Schiller went to the play for 
the last time. When that friend came at the end 
of the play into the poet’s box, to accompany him 
home, tic found him seized with so violent a fever 
that his teeth chattered. On his arrival home, 
punch was made, which always had the effect of 
recovering him. Upon the following morning his 
trusty friend found him stretched upon the sofa in 
an exhausted condition, between sleeping and 
Waking. His children came and kissed him, but, 
contrary to his usual custom, lie evinced but little 
interest in them. His condition grew daily more 
alarming, and four days previous to his death it 
already appeared hopeless, llis eyes were deeply fl 
sunk m his head, and every muscle shook spas- 
modically. A servant-girl entered the room with 
some lemons. He snatched one with aviditv, as 
though he would have devoured it. but set it down 
again almost immediately with an exhausted hand 
In the evening he fell into a feverish delirium, and ! 
remained in Hint state for lour and twenty hours. 
When his senses returned, he desired bihwmngeit 
child to he brought to him. On the child being 
brought, he turned his head towaids her, took her 
iny hand in his, and gazed *.i ; th inexpressible 
sorrow on her countenance. He then burst into a 
flood of tears, buried his head in the pillow, and 
made a sign for the child to be taken away. lie 
Celt in that moment how soon he was to separate 
from the angel— und in four and twenty hours his 1 
noble spirit fled. 

" On the last night of his sufferings, even, lie 1 
sat up in his bed, mid spoke with the greatest self- < 
possession and strength of mind. Towards morn- < 
ing he fell asleep. At ten o’clock he awoke, was < 
again delirious, but again recovered liis senses, < 
but from that time his strength visibly failed him. 

At four id the afternoon he called for some naptha, ( 
but the last syllable of the word died upon his lips, i 
He. endeavoured to write, but. could trace only c 

xt _ * . . j i aI i *_ a : _ /* i : 


tears, she also began to weep, and buried her face 
in her mother’s lap ! " 

P. 


OUR MECHANICS 1 INSTITUTIONS. 

No. I. --IUJDDKRSFIELD. 

By G. S. Pin i, ura. 

When Mechanics' Institutions were first esta- 
blished in England, high hones were entertained 
of them as seminaries of popular education. The) 
were not only to become the national colleges ol 
the people, but theatres of the noblest and most 
refined amusement. The entire man was to be 
unfolded there. His rude physical exterior was 
to bo moulded by the g)inmiMUin into true Helle- 
nistic proportions ; his mind cultivated by a regular 
academical course of study ; his a*sthetic nature — 
that is, his faculty for appreciating tlm beautiful 
in poetry, art, literature, the surrounding world, 
and the overhanging immensities — was to be de- 
veloped by means of the best modern appliances. 

Now, although these splendid hopes were some- 
what extravagant, they were not utterly visionary. 
Mechanics’ Institutions are capable of an aimo*t 
indefinite expansion, and might he made to em- 
brace many subjects, both educational and social, 
of the greatest pi aetieal uupm Inure. There is no 
legitimate reason, for in t.mec, why they should 
not unite the advantages of the London clubs with 
scholastic discipline and i elined amusement. The 
institutions themselves present no obstacles to 
Midi an arrangement which might not be very 
easily overcome, especially in the manufacturing 
districts, when* so many young men are compelled 
to put up with the expensive and inferior’ refresh- 
ments of the various chop- houses. 

A model establishment in Manchester, Birming- 
ham, or Leeds, which should combine these do- 
mestic comforts with higher educational aims, 
would give the first great moral impetus towards ' 
derating the social character of the people. It is 
both possible and necessary ; for why should not 
the working classes bo, surrounded with as much 
elegance, and partake of as much enjoyment in ' 
their daily meals, as the more wealthy portions of 
the community ! I would have their (lining and 
tea saloons decorated with the noble achievements 
of art— with static, frescoes, and paintings; and 
as work is the modern gospel, and worferstbe 
divinest of modern priests, so I would have music 
celebrate its choruses at their banquets. 

A long time must, perhaps, transpire before this 
dispensation of utility and beauty shall exist 
amongst us. All the elemeuts of it, however, are 
even now in our power. By combination, the 


three .letter.* - they were the last remains of his working men can accomplish anything ; what is 
life** strength, and in a few minutes he lay ex- wanted is the will to combine. Let our joint-stock 
tended in death** placid slumber, his countenance and railway companies bear testimohy to th$ pro- 
still expressive oi the last impress of the noble, digious triumphs of union. Nay, let the strikes 
the great soul that. had just tor ever abandoned and trades’ \mions of the people thomaeWs ad- 
it* moital ten ’.licnt. Who shall describe the monish them of the vast omnipotence which Lies 
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in their united eftortb, and the wisdom of directing 
it aright. ' 

My ehief object in the following paper* is to 
show how Mechanics’ institutions may become 
truly serviceable to the people and the state; 
and I think they can only become so through the 
education of their members. 

To secure this object we must begin at the be- 
ginning. Every member should be a student, and 
every institution a school. . Each one should be 
exercised in such elemental or higher knowledge 
as he uiay, popularly sneaking, be capable of re- 
ceiving, and should advance step by step to the 
regions of the higher culture. 

Of course I am here supposing that capable 
wise nun are at the head of such Institutions, 
under whose guidance this progress is to be made ; 
for in such case. only can the ideal we have spoken 
of be realis’d. In the few instances where ap- 


which the projectors entertained of tjiem in the be- 
ginning. They did not put the Oaft before the horse. 
The best example, with which I am fioquninted, 
titution is that of ft udders- 


The best example, with which I am ncquninted, 
of a real working institution is that of ftudders- 
field. It had its origin in the warehouse of 
F. Schwann, Esq., merchant.* This gentleman, 
about five years ago, was desirous of founding a 
library for the use of the men in his employment, 
by whom he has always been regarded more in the 
relation of a Father than of a master. The pro- 
posal was, of course, joyfully received and accepted. 
The library was formed ; and the men intoxicated, 
as it were, with their new privileges, could not 
rest* satisfied until they were shared by their towns- 
men. They proposed, therefore, to commcuce a 
Mutual Improvement Society, and numbering 
amongst themselves between twenty and thirty, 
they hired the British School-room, and engaged 
the services of the teacher there. They were soon 

• • . _ .t ..i. v ; / . * 


nrunrhe* are being made to it, as in Liverpool and joined by other young men anxious for improve- 
Huddersfield, the directing minds are manifest ment, and they thus continued to progress, ir 


enough. 

Those societies are always the mo9t flourishing 
which not only provide solid instruction for their 
members, but whose democratic constitutions re- 
quire the services of each and all in their govern- 
ment. No doubt the wisest heads will have the 
largest influence, but that is the necessity which 
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silence, from one branch of education to another,, 
for about a year. At that time Mr. Schwann 
made another proposal to them, which was that 
they should merge themselves into a Mechanics' 
Institution. It fortmiutcly happened, that amongst 
the members of the Mutual Improvement Society 
were men of great enthusiasm and indefatigable 


upholds all states and empires , for wisdom is the i energy. Public attention was directed to the 
only thing that should have influence; and when Society Aid its objects. Tlu* iu*w proposal, coming 
each man feels his interest in the welfare of the as it did from Mr. Schwann, was sure, from his 
society to be identical with that of all, no jealousy high and esteemed chm actor, to meet with respect 
can arise on this account, and no other. feelings —indeed, it was heartily tesponded to by the noble 
have place but those of satisfaction and joy. public of Huddersfield. Commodious rooms were 

It is to be regretted that nuKt societies of this then taken in Nelson’s Buildings, New-strcet, 
kind are too exclusive in their government. The and tin Mechanics’ Institution became one of the 
executive* committees are often largely composed most interesting tea tun s in this rising town, 
of the middle, instead of the mechanic classes, so The government of the II uddcrsficld Mechanics, 
that the latter lose their faith and interest in Institution is puicly demon at ic. The president 
them. “This society, ” they say, 44 is not ours; and the executive committee are chosen by (lie 
does not miuist.'i to our wants; nor sympathise members of the constituent body, and are all, with 
with our condition. We have no voice, no part, one or two exceptions, legitimate workers, whose 
no lot in it. \Ve come to the library or lecture, .hard and iron hands attest the nobility of their 


and go away again, as people would visit an exhi- 
bition. We ami it are two separate and distinct 
things.” In several of our large towns Birming- 
ham and Leeds for example, although the Insti- 
tutions in those places may be veil enough con- 
ducted — the artisans have established new societies 
from this very cause. Tin) thought the existing 
institutions were too aristocratic and so tin y left 
them, and are flourishing under other names. 

Now 1 would have a Mechanics' Institution to 
.be such in reality — a fact, and not a name only. 
I would see it nil that the most generous of its 
advocates could desire it; not a thing to be patro- 
nhted t but to be worked »p : rituallv and bodily out 
by the mechanics themselves. They, if true to 
tuenist'lvfeft and their object, are tho power, and 
the might, and the majesty. They do not need 
patrol. age. The indomitable energy within them 
shall be the creator of their own muteiials, and 
the battler of their own success. If noble- 
minded, wealthy men, come to them in the name 
of humanity, and offer them counsel and assist- 
ance, let them bo welcomed in all honour and 
affection; but on no account must the self-reliance 
of the mechanic bo transferred to any substitute, 
or iutrui'ted, as it were, to proxies. The working 
man mu»t first of all help himself with victorious 
heart and brain, and the world will run to clap 
hands over him. If he be in earnest, lie will never 
stop it>r luck .of funds or teachers. 

Why, therefore, should we desp&ir* of realising 
in the end those hopes of Mechanics' Institutes 


occupation. These exceptions, however, have no 
more than an imiixidual influence in the ruling 
councils- an influence as men, long identified by 
sympathy and action with the popular cause, and 
not »s rich men. All of them are faithfully de- 
voted to the interests of the institution. A whole 
population, lapidlv increasing, calls aloud to them 
fiom the jeriv-snopa and idle cornets of the 
streets, from the cock-pits and pitch-halfpenny- 
hells, for instruction and guidance. They talk 
little, therefore, and do much. One of the most 
delightful features of this institution is that of 
ju\ elide instruction. Large numbers of boys em- 
ployed in the factories, warehouses, and shops all 
day— who, were it not for these juvenile classes, 
would get no educational training, but be^ wan- 
dering about the streets, or engaged in vicious 
games — are by them absorbed and well provided 
for. There are eight reading classes in all ; 
seven of them meet on Monday, and one oti the 
Tuesday evening of each week ; and they ore ar- 
ranged according to progress. Some of the teachers 
are engaged by trie institution at stated salaries ; 
and others, by far the larger propo tiun, render 
their services gratuitously: amongst these are two 
or three gentlemen, masters in their several de- 
partments, at the college and collegiate school. 
In these classes, history, geography, and gram- 


In these classes, history, geography, all d gram- 
mar are incidentally taught ; and the pupils are 
required, by question and otherwise, to reflect each 
lesson — at the conclusion of it- in their answers. 

Before entering any of these classes, of being 
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removed from one to another, they hove to attend 
a probationary class, when* tlu*ir attainnu'iits and 
capacities being tested, they are afterwards placed 
in the class for which they are host fitted by the 
advancement they have made. A record is here 
kept of the acquirements of each pupil on entering, 
so that his future progress may he watched .nul 
noted. This class is umlei the super intendance of 
the secretary. 

There are now' upwards of four hundred juvenile 
pupils on the books} all of them are members, and 
entitled to the full privileges of the institution. 
In order to facilitate their membership, they are 
required to pay, fortniyhlty , the Mini of sixpence 
(three-pence per week) ; and for this insignificant 
amount they can pass through fourteen other 
classes, and learn German,* French,. Chemistry, 
Architectural and Ornamental Drawing, Mathe- 
matics, fl*e. Arc. So long as they retain tlieir cards 
of admission they ure held responsible for arrears 
-■even though they leave tlu* institution. If they' 
ffiee in their cards, previously to leaving, they are 
exempt from further payment until such time us 
they re-enter the classes, when their subscription 
of sixpence every two W'oeks commences as before. 
Altogether, I think education was never made so 
available -and cheap to the people before. The 
very same instruction given here for threepence a 
week, or three shillings and threepence per quarter, 
would in the various branches — taken separately — 
cost at the least 10/. a quarter in any private school. 

Owing to the fluctuation of attendance conse- 
quent upon the peculiarity of student membership, 
it is difficult to declare the amount of pay ing mem- 
bers to the institution. The roll of members, ac- 
cording to flu* last report, subscribing one guinea 
and upwards per annum, now numbers 1()(> — being 
an increase of forty-five during the past year. 
Each of this class of members has, in addition to 
bis own privileges as n member, the right of pre- 
senting one youth under eighteen years of age to 
the benefits of the institution ; and there are now- 
sixty presentees on tlm hooks; and it is deeply to 
be regretted that the privileges of the annual sub- 
scribe i s have not, in this respect, been more largely 
ex ere i d. 

At hast one third of the fortnightly subscribers. | 
on an average, though < ontoming to maintain their ‘ 
Connection with the institution, enjoy, in conse- 
quence of absence, a dispensation from payment, j 
Of course, it is not always the same individuals 
who are in this position ; some are absent for n fort- 
night, some for n month; as (lies* return, others 
again leave for a season : so tlr*t only about nvo- 
thirds of their mm. her can be reckoned as regular 
contributors to the funds. It will readily be seen that 
this plan bus its pecuniary and other disadvantages 
— but they ar almost infinitely overbalanced by 
the practical and moral benefits received. 

The following table may be taken rather as tm 
under than an overestimate of the strength of the 
institution : — 

1. Annual subscribers of I/. ■«., and upwards . I(X> 

% 1 1 a 1 f - y early subscribers of 6s. litl. .... 2 

3. Quarterly subscribers of 3a. 3d, 3.5 

4. Fortnightly subscribers of 6d 389 

5. Presentees of members (50 


This show's an increase of ninety-six on the 
gross number of members of all kinds for last year, 
which was estimated at 495, and is an evidence of 
• the steady progress of the institution. 

.The fortnightly subscribers may be classified 
*» follows:— 


[ Cloth-finishers and others employed in wool- 

[ len and cotton manufactories 10f 

Warehousemen ............ 35 

Carpenters and joiners 21 

Grocers, tea-dealers, &c. • IB 

Weavers, designers, &c. 1 3 

Drapers Im- 
printers 3 

Masons 7 

Clerks ... . .... 10 

Machine-makers . . .... 10 

Painters ... 6 

Carvers and gilders .... . . 4 

Dyers . f > 

Tailors , 0 

Cordwaincrs ’ 3 

Plumbers and glaziers 4 

Bookbinders . b 

Schoolmasters 3 

Tinners .....* 3 

Whitesmiths 4 

Jlat and cap manufacturers 3 

Trades, various 3(i 

Boys not yet employed in any business ... 34 

I have great hope of those juvenile classes. 
They seem to me, of all others, to be most needed 
in societies of this nature, more especially in large 
manufacturing towns, where there arc so many 
poor hoys, over whom their parents have little or 
no control, ami who are therefore frequently 
abandoned to lawless pursuits and profligate asso- 
ciates. If, indeed, Mechanics’ Institutions are 
to accomplish anything of worth and durability, 
the example of that of Huddersfield cannot be too 
speedily followed with respect to such classes. 
The bojs of this generation are to become men in 
the next; and every instruction they receive now 
will not only mould them — so to speak— but make 
plaM ic with their thoughts all with whom they 
come in contact. For there is no end to the in- 
fluence of the human mind ; and the progression of 
mail may be retarded or advanced in proportion ns 
we neglect or cultivate the young 

It is a fine sight to sec the various classes of this 
institution. In some instances, lads not more 
than ten or eleven years of age arc studying 
witli young men of from twenty to twen tv-five 
years old— all of them endeavouring to fearn. 

; Many young men, however, whose education has 
been entirely neglected, even in the matter of 
reading, and whose feelings might be w'ounded by 
j a more promiscuous association, arc classed by 
themselves. There are eight rooms in the institu- 
tion, including that of the secretary and the 
cading-room. Each class has its hour9 marked 
upon the attendance list, and is visited by the 
secretary, who notes the number of pupils and * 
teachers present, and enters the result afterwards 
into a longer provided for the purpose— which, by 
the way, is a curious statistical document. There ■ 
are, besides the eight classes denominated reading- 
classes, fifteen others for adults, which are upon an ' 
average well, and in some instances numerously 
attended. They are as follows : — class for adult ‘ 
beginners; probationary class; grammar classes 
(Nos. ] and 2 ) ; writing and arithmetic class: 
school of design — inanv of the pupils of which 
have made considerable advances in art; orna- 
mental drawing class — numbering seventy-two 
pupils (prizes — one of 5/., and another of 21., — are 
to ne awarded to the best efforts in this depart- 
ment, at the next examination, by two members 
of the association); architectural drawing class ; 
mechanical drawing class: chemical clas»^-(the 
lecturer to this class proceeds by practical methods, 
and each student has his own apparatus, and con* 
ducts his own experiments; the materials are 
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sold to the class at cost price) ; elocution class; 
vocal and instrumental music classes; phono- 
graphic class; class for the French language, and 
another for the German language* 

It will be seen hy the above catalogue that every 
care has been taken to provide for the instruction 
of all the members. Neither is there any limit to 
the education which may be obtained here, except 
that which is offered by the rooms of the institu- 
tion. If a given number of members wished to be 
taught in nny department not at present embraced 
by the institution —whether it wore language, art, 
or physical science — ft teacher would be instantly 
pi m ured. The building now in use, however, is 
too Mnall for present purposes; anti the British 
School-room is in requisition two nights every 
week for certain classes of the institution, 
attended hy 100 pupils each. It is hoped that, 
before long, subscriptions will be raised large 
enough to erect a noble and commodious building, 
capable of holding in the saloon alone 0000 per- 
sons. To thK object F. Schwann, Kmj. has gene- 
rously contributed 200/. ; and other gentlemen, 
with whose names 1 am not at present acquainted, 
have i run eased that sum to 

The last Saturday in oven month is devoted to 
a so: t of .vo/m, at which all the members and their 
ft tends meet as at u festival. Instruction and 
amusement are beautifully united here. The 
brass bund of the institution, and various other 
insti omental performances, interspersed with glet s, 
addresses, songs, and recitations, enliven the 
evening. 

The library contains only 000 volumes. F.veiy 
effort is making, however, to increase it ; and the 
proceeds of the soiree of the Mechanics' Institution 
of the Yorks Union (held on the .'hi of .June last, 

Lord Morpeth in the chair) are to be devoted to 
this object. 

In consequence of the strictly educational cha- 
racter of the institution, there arc not many lec- 
tures delivered here ; they interfere too much 
with the classes. At the monthly meetings, how- ...... 

ever, lectures upon science, art, morals, and « co'nr, living at Lnn.i. wlm had a lew grains of wheat, which 

literature are occasional! v irivcn and have nroved i h.ni brought from I'lAtrciuiidura. She planted them in tier 
mu aunt, .tie otcaMon.uiy gi\cn, ana n«iu prow u . Kau|el|| and of llu , harvest she distributed to others. 

OJ much value to the members , until that which h.id bun counted in gi.iins was counted in 

I must here draw my lengthened sketch to a: sheaves; amt that which hid been counted in sheaves was 
close. Of course it is to bo regarded only as a j counted in fidds , and thence came all the corn which is found 
»1, .*..1. . , * A... in Peru. _ . 


case with respect to the volume before us, which, 
with its memoirs and essays illustrative of art, 
literature, and social morals, might be taken a* a 
specimen of the author’s mode of thought and 
feeling. There is here oil her love of art. her sense 
of the picturesque and beautiful, and all her deep 
sympathies with woman in the anomalies of her 
social position. On this latter subject, Mrs, 
Jameson, in this volume, writes wisely and oppor- 
tunely, with a thorough knowledge of the question, 
and without any of that antagonistic spirit by 
which the zealous and fervent advocates of trutn 
too often rather impede than advance its progress, 
ritv'only, that while seeing and feeling the evils 
and difficulties of woman’s social position, she has 
satisfied herself rather by placing them strongly 
and temperately before us, than suggesting any 
remedy. And what, indeed, can the remedy he 
but an entire reorganisation of social life in many 
respects, the most difficult part being that so much 
of this must be in man himself? Whilst man is 
self-indulgent, and sacrifices all to himself and 
for himself, woman must be the victim ; whether 
as the heiress who to-day is mistress of a hundred 
thousand pounds, and to-morrow* as the wife, can- 
not command live shillings beyond her settlement, 
down to the poor wretch who, unable to live by 
her needle, betakes herself to sin, and dies in the 
river — all must be victims. 

The question of woman's true position and 
mission in social life is not a difficult question, a* 
defined either hy nature or religion, hut in prac- 
tice we are all wiotig, and laws being made by mun, 
are mode for man, and woman, as the weakest, 
mint yield and sutler. 

Bossing over the artistical part of this interesting 
volume, uc will confine ourselves to the last two 
»•'. w\s - l Vo nan's Mission and Position, and 
Moshers and doer messes — as being more imme- 
diately important at this moment. 

There is a great deal of sterling truth in these 
opening n mat ks : — 

T; ci v v:i«* ci'i" i Spinivh lmly, ft ccrtAin Donna Maria d'Ea- 


sketch ; the real embodiment of it are the mem 
bers themselves, from whom I hope much. It 
seeips to me, however, that this institution has 
seized hold of the only true method of elevating 
the people — and that is, hy educating the young 
and the adult. So brave an example has not been 
without its imitators ; and there is scarcely a 
hamlet within five miles of Huddersfield — whether 
Upon the mountain tons or in the valleys — whic h 
has not its Mechanics* Institution. One of them, 
the name of which 1 cannot now call to mind, 
jj . advertised a little time ago for u secretary, who 
was likewise to fulfil the office of a day-school 
teacher, at a salary of eighty guineas per gnmtm / 


®ur %tbrAi:g>» 

MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF ART, 
LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL MORALS.* 

By Mrs. Jameson. 

Whatever Mrs. Jameson writes is characteristic 
bf her mind — at once graceful, pure, and true, 
and essentially .^womanly. This is peculiarly the 
• Richard Bentley, I vul. 


i'hiH anecdote -It Is told, I think, by Southey— made a strong 
iMpies'don on my fancy many years ago, and it recurs to uw 
often when I feel dinrouragrri at the sjow dissemination of the 
innvt precious, the most obvious truths. The hope that one so 
powi tlcvs as myself could ever a^ist in ponularising any greHt 
liuth, or help to convert the tin familiar, the unpalatable, into 
(he com rnon fluid of daily life, t/int has seemed like vanity; but 
then I have thought— 1 “ No ! that word * vanity' shall not frighten 
me " \\ i«<-ly «,A:d the (anions Thinker of old, that there is some- 

times as great vanity in retiring and withdrawing men's conceits 
ft oin the world a<t ir: publishing them; and extreme vanity doc# 
sonic-limes borrow the garb of ultra-modesty. When I see people 
haunted hy the idea of self, afraid to speak lest they should not 
be listened to, spreading their hands before their faces, lest they 
meet t»*.o reflection of it in every other face — as if the wide world 
were to them only n French drawing-room panelled with looking- 
glasses , always fussily putting this obtrusive seif behind them, 
or dragging over it a scanty drapery of const jousness, miscalled 
modesty ; always on the defence against compliment, or mls- 
t.ikmg svinp*tli> for compliment which is as great an error, and 
a fer more vulgar error than that of mistaking flattery for sym- 
pathy. wlu ii I have seen this— and how often I have seen it 
allied with p..wi r and talent !— I have been inclined to attribute 
it to immaturity of character— -to a sort of childishness, or to, 
w hat is wow, a want of innate integrity and simplicity. To 
some minds fame is like an intoxicating cup put to their lips 
he does well to turn away from it who fears It will turn his head ; 
but to others it is “love disguised”— the love that answers love 
in its widest, most exalted *ense. It seems to roe that, instead 
of stopping to calculate the little or the much we can do, we 
should all, according to the diversity of the gifts wbioh God has 
bestowed, bring the best that Is in us. end lay it a reverend 
offering on the altar of humanity, to burn and enlighten ; or, if 
that may not lie, at least to rii>c in Incense to heaven. So taught 
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the Or r at IVaih: a— so will the pure in heart And the un 
nelfiih do, and w ill nut hml. though tli**y who run brin*? nothing, 
or will hrimr nothing, unless Liny ran blaze like h beacon —cal I 
wut *’ vanity." 

But now lot us turn to the more immediate sub- 
ject of the first essay ; she sftys : — 

To legislate for women ae a part of the labouring community, 
our legislator* must brat unriurat uwl what it is in our nature io 
drain: ; what it la in our power to perform , wh.it it Ik in our duty 
to fulfil. Before you can do us right j nu iiium do nw.iy with the 
wrong. And what is the source of this wiong? It lien in the 
iiingular, unaccountable, and, as it should seem, irrwoiicdealile 
antagomam between the moral law nml the law of opinion. 

* * * Opinion tells us that Hie chief distinction be- 

tween Heathenism and Christianity lies in the treatment and 
condition of the women; that by the position of woman in the 
scale of society we estininri tho degree of civilisation of that so- 
ciety; that on her pnwui to exercise her faculties and duties 
aright depends the moral culture of the rising generation-- -in 
other words the progress of the species. All books, all argu- 
ments, ail legislation, of which woman is the subject, ilrclaie as 
a first principle, and assume It as an admitted fact, that 111 every 
class of Christian society there is what !b called domestic lift; 
that this domestic lile supposes as its primary element the pre- 
sence, the cares, the devotion of woman. Her sphere is home, 
her vocation the nourishing, cherishing, And teaching of the 
young. In all the relations between the Mixes, she in the refiner 
and comforter of man It is hers to keep alive all those purer, 
gentler, and more genial sympathies — those refinements in 
morals, in sentiments, in mat neru, without which inen, exposed 
to the rougher influences of every-day life, ami in the struggle 
with this selfish world, might degenerate — tin degenerate, for flic 
case is not hypnthetieal into nine brutes. Such is the henutilui 
theory of the woman’s existence, preached to her by moralist*, j 
sung to her by poets, till it lias become the world’s creed, and • 
her own faith, even in the teeth of fart and experience ! Let 
man, the bread-winner, go ahmad; let woman slay at home. 
Let her not be seen In the haunts of rude labour, any mnie than 
In those of vicious pleaMire ; for is she not thr mother t higncU, 

' huliest, dearest title to the respect and the tenderness of her pro- 
tector, man J 

Mrs. Jameson given them a sketch- of the real 
state of the mothers nml daughters Of the so-railed 
lower classes, with all their hardships and degra- 
dations, from their cradle upwards j mid then 
proceeds : — 

But leaving these classes— In which a deficient education, ha- 
bitual endurance, or nn hei edit ary low organisation, may beMip- 
posed to deaden the sense of suifcnng— let us go a step liighei, 
to the classes immediately above tiiem — attorneys and apothe- 
caries, tradesmen and shopkeepers, bankers and mere ban is’ 
clerks, &c. In this clans more than two-thirds of the women are 
obliged to earn tlieii bread. This is an obligation which fhe ad 
vance of rlviliantioii, nn leu* than the pressure n! the times, 
forced upon tWin ; an obligation i»r which womankind, in the long 
run, will not have reoMiu to complain. Meanwhile, it is not of hei 
Just share of hardship in hard time* that the woman complains at 
present ; but she may well think it a peculiar hardship, a cruel 
mockery, that while au obligation is laid upon her. and the ne 
ccssity and the severity of the lalwur increases every day, her 
capabilitiex are limited by law— or custom strong ar l.«w, or pre- 
judice stronger than either- to one or two departments, while in 
every other the door i* shut against htr. Nne is educated for 
one destiny, and auother is inevitably before her. Her orim atom 
Instructs her to love nml adorn her home “ the woman’s proper 
sphere" — cultivates her aiTections, refines her sensibilities, gives < 
her no higher aim but to please man, “her protector;” and j 
allows her no other ambition than to become t good wile urd . 
mother. Thus propped, or rather unprepared, hor destiny i.cmls ' 

her foiHi Into the .»orld to toil and endure as though she bail i 

nervoM of iron; she must leivm to protect herself, or she i* more j 

likely to 1 m! the victim and prey of her . u protector, man,” th m . 

his he!pma»'* and companion. She cannot soothe his toils; fur, ] 

like h nn s)»c must toil ; to live she must work— but by working i 

can xl.o II n r It ought to he no question whether those who are ] 

aide and willing to work can live by their work; but here it is a* ( 
question Jn these middle classes, the opportunities, afforded to 
men to gain a living arc, compared with those of the women, ‘ 
as ten to one ; yet the men tell us that the cornet it u»n is so great, l 
that they find it difficult to maintain themselves - and to main- t 
tain a with and chilan n next to impotwlble. The increasing 
number of unmarried men, with flicir reading clubs, mechanic*’ 1 
institutes- -we U‘t.1 *.\y nothing of taverns, theatres, and other t 
place* of soo&! WJw-.rt — argues, of course, an increasing number t 
of iminan^-/fV'niides t who not only have no opportunity of _ 
mmuaJ jtnjfroVtrm.i-ut and social recreation, but, if they be "re- s 
spet i&ble? ?««»«», cannot even walk through the streets without 
being .subjected to toe insults of men also called and esteemed \ 
1 r» hpprtablc" and who are destined never to be either wives or 
mothers, though the,' have bc-aft) from their infancy that such, 
by Hie *pp4wti)ieni t<ul ( is their vocation in this world, and 


no other. Such may be their vocation, but such Is not their 
debtiay ; no, they must go forth to labour; to encounter on every 
side strange, iron prejudice*, adverse institutions, formed and 
framed in a social state quite different from that which exhrt* at 
present. 

Speaking of the seamstresses, she says — 

A poor young woman has but little chance of earning her bread 
as one of them ; so long us the grea: 41 houses" can piorure girls 
to work for eighteen hours out of the four and twenty, or •* to sit 
up three night* In the week through the season," they can do 
without more bands. No loom fur her lure' • * * 

What shall she do? She can write a good hand, and Is a quick, 
ready accountant. Shu might he a clerk, or a cashier, or an 
assistant in a mercantile house. Such a thing is common in 
France, hut here in Knglaud who would employ her? Who 
would countenance such an Innovation on nil our English ideas 
of feminine propriety f And am such it must be regarded as long 
as the woman is the licensed prey of the man, unprotected by 
opinion, or custom, or Christian charity. 

Again, pursuing the subject still farther, she 
says : — 

It Is now about four years since the government opened a fe- 
male school of design at Somerset House. In a state of things 
Mich os I have here ventured to touch upon, it seemed no mighty 
effort of generosity that the advantages already given to about 
200 boys should be extended to twenty or thirty girls— that a poor 
young woman should be enabled to obtain, at a small cost, the 
power of using a pencil, drawing ornaments, inventing patterns, 
thus adding one mere to their limited means of existence; and 
one paiticnlarly calculated for the quick fancy, the elegant taste, 
and thenc.it, ready hand of a woman The’ first expicssion of 
opinion which this ju«t and benevolent projtct elicited wim a pe- 
tition ifi.iwi: up by the artist* employed in wood-engrav Mig, 
pr.umg f hat, the women ini.rht not be taught, at Hie expense of 
giivciiitm-iil aits which would “uittr ere with the employment 
of mm, and take the in cad out of t licit month*. ; " anil further, 

41 tempt the women to forego those hoiiMhold employ mud* 
tin. re befitting their »ex ” (No petitions were prebented on tin* 
part of the men against young women Ut out in gangs to break 
atones and dig potatoes) 

Nothin# c«n bo more admirable than the whole 
of this excellent essay, to which we* would call the 
serious attention of every thinking man and 
woman ; for woman, diilienlt as her path is. and 
trammelled as she is on all sides, may yet, ana will, 
do a great deal towards the true emancipation of 
herself. Not less deserv ing of regard is the last 
essay in the volume, on the Ilelatire Social 
Position of Mothers and Governesses, and from 
which it was also our intention to have made some 
ex ti acts — but we have exceeded already our brief 
space, and can now only cordially recommend this 
work to public notice. 


Tales fiiom Spenser’s Fat. hie Queen, 0 

This little hook is one of Felix Summerlcy’s 
charming series, and consists of four of the most 
famous of Spender’s Legends done into prose for 
the better unders: -lading of the young. We can 
speak from experience of the delight with which it 
is perused by children, nor could any prettier illus- 
tration of the book have been given than that of ft 
fine manly little fellow of nine reading these 
legends lo his little sister of seven, who sate fUH 
of enthusiasm for a whole summer-day, listening 
till the last page was reached, and then nothing 
being done or thought of but playing at knight* 
and ladies, combating with dragons, and over- 
coming wicked enchanters. There wanted nothing 
farther to prove that Felix Summerley had hit the 
taste of this loving pair, and we will venture to 
say that these are not the only ones who hare 
already been made happy, and will be so again, 
by the reading of this pretty book. 

■ Cundall, Bond-* treat. 
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TRIUMPHANT PROGRESS OF THE 
POPULAR CAUSE. 

By William Howitt* 

It is not ouv business to deal with the mere facts 
of party politics, but it is our highest and most 
animating business to recount the prominent facts 
of popular progress, and to congratulate the people 
on them. There has been uo single point of time 
during the last half century which included such 
splendid causes of nntioual rejoicing as that 
measured out by the speech of Sir Robert Peel on 
Monday evening. The Prime Minister of England 
resigned his office amid a blaze of glory such ns 
never yet crowned the brows of any minister of j 
any Country. The conclusion of the war was a | 


averted the dreadful calamity of war. Glorious 
concession; pregnant 'with a thousand future 
popular triumphs! 

Thus, after the emancipation of the Catholics, 
—after the privilege of marrying granted tri dis- 
after the admission of members of the 


grand event. It. was brought about by the mad 
ambition of Napoleon, and the valour of British 
troops. But there had been bloody madness put 
a stop lobe ore ; there had been immense displays 
of valour before. The Reform Bill was grand 
event, a much greater event than the termination 
of the wnv, because the war died only the natural 
death of wars, incalculable as was the blessing of 
the peace which it gave. The Reform Bill was the 
product of popular power made manifest through 
opinion. But it was an imperfect work. It showed 
that popular opinion was still weak ; had still to 
contend with a powerful faction — the urUtuciucy, j 
and a vast strength of old conceit in the govern- 
ment. The retiring speech of Sir Roheit Peel on 
Monday evening displayed the full-grow n fact that 
this faction had thoroughly succumbed to public 
opinion, this old conceit had been completely 
beaten down by it. If we listen to the tone of Sir 
Robert’s speech, or to the facts proclaimed in it. 
and turn back and reflect what was the ministerial 
tone twenty years ago, what were the facts then 
proclaimed by ministers, our astonishment imi«t 
l>e faultily great and agreeable. Then the tone 
was that of dictators : of men who possessed power 
by a right divine; every atom of which attempted 
to be reduced by the people, they regarded as t 
daring, unwarrantable, and unholy work. Every 
man who called for the restoration of popular 
rights was branded as a discontented jacobii . as a 
firebrand in the republic, as one who would intro- 
duce anarchy, ana the most frightful series of 
sacrileges and social atrocities. They who were 
not satisfied with the country as it was were told 
that they might leave it. What is the tone now? ( 
It in* that of entire deference to public opinion, 
and of. entire sympathy with it. “ Two great 
nations impelled, I believe, by public opinion, 
which ought (o guide nil countries , have by u 
feeling of moderation, and a spirit of mutual com- 
promise, avoided that dreadful calamity of war 
between two nations of kindred race and common 
language, which would have been productive of the 
most disastrous results," 

Thus public opinion is discovered, at length, bv 
the prime minister of England, to be 14 that which 
ought to guide all countries. It is discovered, 
that not only is the opinion of tlie people the real 
governing power, but so far from being pregnant 
— as we used to hear outof the same quarter- with 
anarchy, with revolution, with destruction of 
everything sacred and valuable, it is this power, 
under this very guidance, which has displayed a j 
wise moderation, a beautiful spirit ot human j 
compromise, and instead of provoking, h as I 


Society of Friends to places in Parliament and the 
magistracy without the safeguard of an oath — 
after the liberation of the slaves— after the passing 
of the Reform Bill— after municipal reform (every 
one of which, changes was pronounced to ben work 
of ruin to the constitution) — the prime minister of 
England justifies in his place every movement ot 
the popular mind for the last half century, every 
act resulting from that movement. Nay, lie goes 
still further, and glorying in the greatest change 
of all-— the abolition of the corn-law — so far from 
accusing the most active and successful agitator 
of that change as a turbulent or mischievous 
fellow, he pronounces oft him a high eulogiuut, for 
the zeal and ability, the eloquence and able stra- 
tegy of that agitation. His motives arc pro- 
nounced to be pure and disinterested, his energy 
untiring, his appeals us made to reason, his elo- 
quence simple and therefore udmirable, his object 
great; and finally, and for these causes, hia name 
— the name of Richard Cobdeti — to be pronounced 
with profound respect ! 

Hear that, ye people of England. Hear from 
the lips of the ablest and most experienced minister 
which England for the last forty years has seen — 
that your maxims of policy arid your principles 
of reform are the true maxims of government, 
and that it is your opinion and its force that are to 
be reverenced and obeyed. Hear that, ye people 
of England, and go on— strong, wise, and in- 
vincible— to the conquest of all that your heart 
desires 1 

But there lies a still prouder compliment to the 
collective wisdom of trie British popular mind in 
this most remarkable speech of Sir Robert Peel. 
You have saved two great nations from war. It i.s 
duly and truly admitted that this is not owing so 
'much to government as to you. Ministers have 
been 44 impelled by public opinion, which ought to 
guide all countries, to this conclusion. It is the 
people, and not the government, which has long 
been undermining the trade of war, sapping the 
old bulwarks of man-slaughter, building upon the 
cleared ground the celestial palace of eternal peace. 

It is the people who have in simplicity and love re- 
ceived the divine message 44 of peace on earth and 
goodwill towards men." They have by books, by lee* 
turea, by peace societies, been showing things 
in their true shapes, and calling things by their 
right names, till trie spirit of peace, like the breath 


jii tneir true shapes, and calling things by tlietr 
Tight names, till trie spirit of peace, like the breath 
of an angel, lias gone mer the multitude, and they 
have become glorious in the spirit of this wisdom. 
Before this great and sublime change the very 
heart of the old ruling powers has' stood abashed, 
has trembled, and become humanised. The very 
ministry which used to devil in the common de- 
lusion of martial glory, has looked on and seen that 
the day of dupery was over. The people have 
conquered their masters and retaugnt their 
teachers. Sir Robert comes forth at once with the 
language of common sense. 14 And I will add, that 
not one year could pass, not one month of such a 
war would expire, without being accompanied 
with an amount of expense which would exceed 
the value of the whole territory about which the 
dispute arose." This has long been the language 
of the people, thank God that they have at length 
taught it to the government. But it is not merely 
imprudent to go to waf, it is unchristian. Sir 
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Robert assume a jn«t mc-rit in the government for 
its desire to promote peart*, and compliments the 
foreign minister on his zealous exertions to this 
end. “ He has dared,*' he says, “ to avow that he 
thinks, that in a Christian country* there is a moral 
obligation in a Christian minister to exhaust every 
••libit before incurring a war," A sound and un- 
deniable truth, by no means new, except in the 
month of a minister, and there of the most eminent 
moment, for it is the guarantee against carnage 
and the misery of nations 1 

Sjhll further, however, this schooling of the 
people extends. The people have called on govern- 
ment for whole generations to give to Ireland 
equal laws and privileges with England ; to make 
it a real portion of the empire ; but it has been the 
infatuation of the government, that Ireland was 
meant only to be fed on stones and caressed with 
cudgels. It was but lately that we declared that it 
was now time that this rueful farce should end : 
but lo I it is much nearer the end than any man 
dreamed of! The Coercion Bill rudely knocked 
out of his hand, Sir Robert seems to awake from 
a trance, And declares to the astonished ears of 
parliament — 11 There is a strong desire in the 
minds of many that the people ot Ireland w hould 
be placed in possession of the same political and 
religious rights os those of England and Scotland, 
utid I admit tlu» coriectness of the principle. Not 
only do I admit tlu justice of the principle, but 
I am of opinion thut a complete assimilation of 
Ireland to England and Scotland should not he 
defeated by any jealousy and suspicion on our 
part. With reganl to every question involving the 
right* and privileges of the people of Ireland, I 
say distinctly, that I think there ought not to be 
a different rule applied to Ireland to that which is 
applied to the people of this country.” 

Brave words, they can never be recalled ! There 
is no backing out of them : they are pronounced 
by a prime minister of England, in the face of 
parliament, and people, and no man w ho is not | 
prepared to carry out their meaning can ever be 
minister again in this country. These words are 
the quietus of repeal. At one stroke, the old 
minister*:) “cunning of political fence,” knocks 
down the last hope of O’C-onneH’s great agitation, 
and outbids his opponent. What a magnificent I 
assemblage of promises and achievements in that : 
speech! War, the corn-law, the brutal and imoo- ■ 
litic treatment of Ireland, nil go togeth rl Sucna 
scattering to the winds of tlu* ugly imps that hare 
so long haunted the chamber of the government 
magician might make m doubt that it was no 
more than a piece of the mngici m’s art to delude 
us ; but Sir Robert has now nga»n and again shown f 
that what he says on such occasions he means. 
He is of all men* wise to observe the signs of the 
times; and those signs are all indicative of the 
power before which lie now bows— public opinion, 
it may be a question how far Sir Robert is guided 
by policy, and how far by the dictates of bis own 
heart. Let every man think of thut as lie pleases. 
For our parts, we are disposed to give him every 
benefit of a favourable credence. We are disposed 
to believe that, at all times ambitious of the flut- 
tering possession of the power of the greatest king- 
dom m the World, in past times he saw that it w r as 
only t6 be Secured by falling in with the maxims 
of the day. The. day and its maxims are gone by, 
nnd'the better nature of the man now feels itself 
able to develop? itself. The wings which were 
concealed to avoid clipping, now burst abroad, 
and the spirit of u new era sweeps forth for a new 
and more gloricm** flight. That a better nature 


lay beneath the official has long been manifested by 
many acts of generous grace. Sir Robert Peel 
has long been almost the only minister who has 
displayed a genuine sympathy for the struggles of 
the artist and the author, ancf has put .forth a kind 
hand to aid them. Ap'd if be has flow, in the 
latter days of tin active and agitated life, seen in 
the cool hour, as it were, of a solemn sunset, that 
a new power is on the earth — a power in which he 
may confide, and with which he may work for an 
unexpected glory— (iod speed him! — for never 
before did such a revelation of a sacred vision of 
renown dawn on mortul man in the eleventh hour. 
To stand at the head of a nation, itself the head of 
the world, ready to do that nation’s will. To be 
prepared to show to all mankind, that every great, 
and godlike principle which a great and Christian 
people has adopted as the law of heaven for the 
felicity of earth, can and shall made effective. 
To make peace glorious, and war abhorrent— to 
unfetter the mother-hands of trade, that she may 
feed all her children as with the impartial love 
that a bird feeds every gaping beak in its nest; to 
raise the million in knowledge and comfort— to 
make religion necessary as a very meuns of ex- 
pressing thankfulness for the uninterrupted bless- 
ings of heave n— to promote science, art, and a 
general virtue ; and to live hut as the organ and 
tin- representative of a people growing every day 
wiser, freer and happier that were a life such as 
poets have conceived in their intenscst visions, — 
and yet it is a life within his reach. And depend 
upon it, that such ideas do not escape Sir 
Robert. Tlmy glance forth in the concluding 
sentence of his speech. 41 But it may he that 1 
shall leave a mime sometimes remembered with 
expressions of good-will in those dwellings which 
are the abodes of men whose lot it is to labour, 
and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow, when they shall recruit theii exhausted 
stiength with abundant and untaxed- food, the 
sweeter, because it is no longer leavened by a sense 
of injustice.” 

J lint whatever be the fate, the consistency, or 
the aspiring fortitude of Sir Roberfcr-aiul such a 
man cannot retire— the fate of the nation is cer- 
tain. Public opinion is pronounced not only just 
in principle but safe in practice. Its advance is 
admitted by the rulers to be towards prosperity, 
dignity, and power. The toarB and the blood of 
those who were branded as traitors, and denounced 
as the enemies of their country, have not watered 
•he earth in vain. We are now reaping from that 
tear and blood dyed soil power and honour. There 
can arise no obstacle huge enough to stop the pro- 
gress of reform. Peace, and arbitration ,for peace, 
freedom in trade and in religion, justice to Ireland 
and justice to the labouring millions, will be but ‘ 
the harbingers .of fresh triumphs over antique pre- 
judice), and of fresh discoveries for the benefit of 
inan. # Never did these assurances, which have been 
growing from year to year, receive such brilliant 
confirmation as they have done within thb present 
month. “ Many have desired to see this day, and 
have not seen it but we, who live in its advanc- 
ing splendour, may glorify ourselves in the work 
we hnve to do. It is simply to put shoulder to 
shoulder, and urge on, amid liymns of victory, the 
harvest-wain of a plenty, sown amid enemies, 
watched amid perils, but now destined to come 
home amid the joyful tears of the old, and the 
shouts of that young generation, the destined 
heirs of its enjoyment. Oh ! bow far greater 
is (lie England to come than the England that is 
past ! 
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THE MISS CUSHMANS. 

By Mary IIowitt. 

According to our belief, all art, whether it 
be poetry, nunic, painting, or histrionic represen- 
tation, is designed an an instrument of iiuman 
advance and enlightenment. That poetry, music, 
and painting are so, is pretty generally admitted ; 
with regard to the stage, however, heads are shaken 
and demurs are made, even by minds divested of 
many popular prejudices— and, we must confess, 
with some show of reason. But the objection lies 
not in the art itself so much as in its abuse, which 
is, in fact, an argument against the use of so many 
of Gods good gifts. Corrupt passions have de- 
graded the stage, and made taut impure which 
was not of necessity so; and considering Miss 
Cushman as oue of its regenerators, we regard 
her with honour, if not with reverence. 

All art whatever, in its highest and noblest ex- 
ercise, requires, as a condition of its full develop- 
ment, devotion of heart, earnestness, purity of 
purpose, and nuritv of life- ■ virtues enough for a 
nigh-priest. We do not duty but that men and 
women too, wanting many of these qualifications, 
have still distinguished themselves nobly in their 
.espective walks of art-hut this we maintain, thut 
knowing how far they have gone and how lngfi 
they have risen, we know not still to what lofner 
heights they inij^ht have risen, hud their natuies 
been more faithfully schooled to the purposes and 
intentions of art. The life of the true artist, in all 
departments alike — ought to he a life of earnest 
and sincere endeavour to achieve ns much excel- 
lence as it lies in his power to conceive ; and to do 
this, labour, study, and self-denial are noressaiv 
and very few, alas* are able to practise tins last 
condition —the hardest of all. 

In no walk of artist-life arc the temptations so 
strong as in thut of » he actor. There is some- 
thing, so to say, more outward, more appealing to 
the senses in that than others; lie, hinisi If bodily* 
is the representative of his power; he appeals to 
our souls personally, and in his own person he 
receives our homage, und the homage which the 
successful actor or actress receive s js the most in- 
toxicating in the world. IIow truly great, then, 
arc those who remain unscathed by it ! 

As w r e said before, all artist-lite, and that of the 
actor among them, requires for its full perfecting 
the highest powers of human nature— the resistance 
of temptation, self-denial, and purity of life. The 
time will come when the nee ssity f.» r these vir- 
tues — in which, we repeat it, great sir* .’v? th lies — 
will be acknowledged, and then, and not till then, 
will it he seen what a truly divine tiling is genius, 
nnd what it lies in human nature to achieve. It is 
because we recognise x n Miss Cushman an approach 
to our ideal of the greatly pure in art that we 
regard her as one of its noblest representative*. 
She is, it is true, singularly gifted for the great 
artist. There is i, natural breadth and grandeur in 
her mind which enables her to take large views, 
and hence her impersonation of character is 
strongly drawn in clear, bioad outline, with a full- 
ness of finish that gives to it that extraordinary 
completeness for which it is remarkable. Besides 
this, there is in her own character great truth and 
earnestness; she is possessed of sober judgment 
and culm good sense, combined with wonderful 
enthusiasm and force of passion, which enable her 
fully to feel and faithfully to delineate every cha- i 
racier she assumes, whenier if be the im*vi«-wm«d , 


Romeo falling in lor e at first sight ; the earnest, 
high-souled Ion, ready to saciince oil for duty: 
or the weird-woman, Meg Merrilies, whose wild 
voice and shrivelled arm send a thrill thrd&gh the 
soul^all are alike true und great. And Miss 
Cushman is great: not only because she. is nobly 
gifted by nature, but because she takes a noble 
view of her art, and is not satisfied without doing 
her be t at all times. In her case nature and art 
are one, with this difference, that art is the repre- 
sentative and interpreter of nature. Her acting is 
not acting in its imitative sense, but action} the 
very action of nature, and therefore it is always 
true— often unconventional, often different to the 
accustomed mode of rendering the character, but 
always a grand und true conception, and oue 
which fills and satisfies the mind. This clear* 
earnest exposition of nature is a distinguishing 
characteristic of this great actress, and we par- 
ticularly insist upon its being necessary to great- 
ness in all walks of urt— for nature and truth ore 
the same — not rough, coarse, unassisted nature, 
hut with every assistance of study, experience, 
cultivation, und self-discipline — nature still, 
strong, unfettered, und fearless nature. 

But we have said more than enough, perhaps, 
by way of introduction to the little memoir of this 
gifted lady and her beautiful sister, which, ob- 
tained from authentic sources, we bate much 
pleasure in laying before our readers. 

The Cushmans are descended, both on their 
father’s and mother's side from the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The fiist who emigrated to Ameiica was Robert 
Cushman, a Presbyterian, who, fleeing from perse- 
cution at home, was one of that hand of exile:, 
called Pilgiiiu Fathers, and was himself the fust 
of those who set foot on Plymouth Rock. He also, 
although not a minister, was tip* first who wrote 
and published u m- m in the new colony. After 
having established Ins family in this new land of 
pi online, lie returned to tin old country, to watch 
by an intolerant throne over the interests of the 
infant colony. It is* a singular fact that of all the 
Pilgrim Fathers Robert Cushman was the only 
one after whom neither town, river, nor lake was 
called. It is, hmvex er, tin* laudable intention of 
his descendants to erect a monument to his memory 
on Plymouth Hock itself. 

<)t the Puritan settlers who came from England 
to Aineiicn, the less dignified families fixed them- 
seU-es at and about Plymouth, while the more 
wealthy ami aristocratic removed northward to 
Gloucester and Cape Ann. * Among those at the 
latter place was one family of the name of Saunders. 

At tin middle of the last century a family of that 
name, and directly descended from the original 
Pilgrim worthies, stiii lived at Cape Ann. Among 
other children there were two daughters, remark- 
ably handsome women. One of these married a 
Russian merchant of great wealth, and some of 
her descendants, by the mime of Vernon, «re said 
to he now living in Wales. The other daughter, 
tlu* maternal grandmother of the Cushmans, was 
not more remarkable for hei beauty than for her 
great abilities and noble character of mind. She 
was much ad inn ed and com ted in her youth by 
the gentlemen of Cape Ann and by the officers of 
the army and navy. She was remarkably witty 
and brilliant in conversation, was intimate with 
many of the- leading men in the Revolution, and 
enjoyed the acquaintance of Washington. Through 
her sister’s muriiage, probably, she- became ac- 
quainted with a young man who also traded to 
Russia, of the name of Cutting.' She become 
deeply attached to him ; nnd the course of this 


true love, which did not run smooth, cost a cloud, 
and gave a? dark colouring to the whole of her 
life. From some cause or other, her family 
thougtft well to put an end to their acquaintance. 
The lover’s letters were intercepted, and her mind 
was posse sed with the belief of his inconstancy. 
She was accordingly sent from home, in order that 
change of scene and new acquaintance might divert 
her mind from her unhappy love-affair. Here, as 
usual, lovers were plenty, and amongst them a 
young lawyer named Babbitt, whose brother, after- 
wards the most distinguished surgeon in Mussa* 
chussetts, had married her cousin ami dearest 
friend. It so happened, however, that here also, 
as in the former case, her family put in opposition, 
although her wishes fat cured him. Thinking it, 
therefore, best to please herself, seeing there was 
bo little chalice of pleasing them, site married 
him against their consent, and whilst she was yet 
on a visit. The day of their marriage the young 
couple set out on a tour of pleasure, and stopped 
for- the night ut a seaport-town on their wav to the 
north. The house was in great disorder from the 
late departure of many guests, and the landlady, 
in taking them into their chamber, apologised for 
its state of derangement, as it had been left, she 
said, hut an hour before by a young merchant cap- 
tain, who was on his way to Cape Ann to see the 
ludy he dearly Joved, and to whom he hoped im- 
mediately to be married. The bride knew that it 
was her first true love, and the affair sank deeply 
into her soul. She never forgot him as long as 
she lived, and in her old age the precious legacy 
which she left to her favourite graml-daughter, 
Cliai lotto — our Miss Cushman — were the love- 
letters which had passed between her and her un- 
fortunate lover. As for him, on discovering, on 
his arrival at Cape ATm, the marriage of his mis- 
tress, and the consequent disappointment of all his 
hopes, he returned to Russia, where he died 

Not very long after her marriage she removed 
with her husband from (’ape Ann to Stm bridge, 
Worcester County, w^icreslie lived for some years. 
The country, however, was poor, and tunmhed I 
very little employment for a lawyer ; besides 
which, it then being the time of the M ruggle for 
independence, her husband raised a body of pa- 
triot soldiers, und devoted himself to the interests 
of hia country. In a worldly point of view things 
went on ill with them. Shu had two children, a 
son and daughter; and it was necessary for her to 
exert herself for their support as well as her own. 

She therefore commenced business ns a dress- 
maker and milliner, in which she was very suc- 
cessful ; but, with an excusable degree of pride, 
she for a long time concealed from her family the 
knowledge of her own exertion*. Great were the 
difficulties she had to struggle with, and yet her ’ 
noble disposition and benevolent heart carried her 
through ail ; and she had always a home tor the I 
unfortunate, many of whom were French refugees, ' 
whom she befriended, and even concealed in her I 
house ; and it is remarkable that, fven through 
all her misfortunes, she never lost her wit and her < 
brilliancy in conversation. Troubles, it is prover- < 
builly said, never come singly ; and thus a third 1 
child, born in the dark season of her life, was of c 
feeble constitution, and ultimately a cripple. As t 
an infant, his sister, then growing up, tended him . £ 
with the love of a second mother, and wherever c 
she weut carried him with her on a pillow. These a 
early troubles and difficulties, however, like all a 
permitted evil, hud their good effect. A helpful, t 
self-relying spirit gvew up within the daughter; p 
and at the age of seventeen she, with her mother, .« 


I removed to Boston, where, voung os she was, she 
opened a school, mid with tnc most admirable de- 
termination and courage, toiled on in the path of 
duty. In course of time she married Mr. Cushman, 
of Boston, a man in middle life und a widower. 
These were the parents of our actream. 

Mr. Cushman was a merchant iff good circum- 
stances, who traded from 'Boston to the coast 
towns, and thirteen years of happiness and pros- 
perity succeeded their marriage. He, however, 
was one who, singularly upright and honest him- 
self, never suspected the contrary in others ; and 
in the end he wus ruined by the dishonesty of 
persons in his employment, in whom he. had 
placed the most unbounded confidence. His 
troubles completely broke his spirit ; he set out tc 
look after a little property he had in the Eastern 
country, and there he died. His widow was left 
with five children. But she was not one to be 
crushed even by misfortune ; she had health, 
strength, a noble courage, and live children , she 
opened, therefore, a boarding house in Boston, 
where, if not affluently, she lived respectably. 

'I’lie eldest daughter, Charlotte, our Miss 
Cushman, inheiiled from her mother, who was a 
beautiful singer, a fine taste for music. As a 
child, she was remarkable for her grave and 
earnest character ; she wus not fond of playing 
with other children, but retired apart, where 
she read tragedies and practised singing. Seeing 
her great taste for music, her mother wisely deter- 
mined to cultivate it to the utmost \n her power. 
She was not wealthy enough, however, to obtain 
the first-rate masters tor hoi daughter ; blit native 
talent is like love, gi\e it only hi euthing room, and 
it will struggle into day; ho was it here. Her 
first teacher was but himself at that time a pupil; 
hut she progressed under his tuition. She sang in 
the chapel, and at fifteen at a public concert, 
where she was heard by a gentleman of great 
wealth ami taste in the city, who resolved that 
such extraordinary promise should not fail for 
lack of cultivation. Through hifl means, therefore, 
tthe best instruction was afforded her, und she was 
placed as an articled-pupil for three years with 
the master of her former pupil-teacher, an English- 
man of the name of Paddon, formerly an organist 
in London. After two years, being invited by 
I some wealthy relations in New York to visit them 
for a month ; she went there. Her relations were 
delighted with their young and wonderfully gifted 
kinswoman, and wished much toadopther, and pro- - 
vide for her for life. She wrote for her mother’s 
consent or opinion, and three months, instead of 
one, were spent in deciding tin* subject. The mother 
would ’not consent to parting with her. daughter, 
and Charlotte returning home, found that this long 
visit had broken her articles with Mr, Paddon. 
This caused her the less regret, ah she had found 
that he could give her bur limited instruction 
which would not, in the end, qualify her for more 
than a teacher herself. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Wood, formerly Miss Patou, 
came to Boston, and with her she sung in a con- 
cert. Mrs. Wood, who was astonished and de- 
lighted with her voice, declared it to be the finest 
contralto she had ever heard, and advised her ti 
turn her attention to singing on the stAgc. ’Jhir 
advice was greatly against the wishes and views 
of her family and connections. Both in forme) 
and later times, her family, both on her father's 
and mother ’h side, had been rigid presbyterians, and 
the sons through many generations had often been 
preachers; there was, therefore, in the mind* of all, 
an inborn luM'or of the Mage ; it was to then* ideas 
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a place of sin and degradation- All, therefore, gen i in, and a high, clear moral nature, will not 
stedfauly set their faces against such a misuse overcome. Charlotte Cushman is one of these, 
and abuse of tileut. Fortunately, however, the they are among the noblest of God's creatures, 
voiintr ire runs was strong in her own wilful ness : whose strength i'id truth are only the more called 

j. A . 1 i i .... i w...U - ...» ka i:l- 


she felt that a gr-at and pure spirit was in her. out by trial. Such cannot be subdued, and, like 
and she feared no evil. Her good, but bigoted the ariuthin leaf under the tile, the very pressure 
kinsfolk held 'up their hands ihook their heads, which emild have crushed a meaner weed, fashions 


kinsfolk held up their hands ihook their heads, which vmild have crushed a meaner weed, fashions 
foretold evil; hut she had taken h-r resolve, and I them i ito immortal beauty, which becomes a de- 
was not one of those who c.m be turned b.iek by j enratmu foi the temple of the gods, 
shadows. | 'I’he time now drew near when she was to have 

Mrs. Wood had brought over with her a young I a trial in her new vocation. To the utter astonish- 
musical director, an Irishman of the name of ; ment of everyone connected w it h the theatre she 
Maeder, who afterward'* uitrned ('Urn Fisher; was armoiineed for Lady Macbeth on the occasion 
a-id under his care, (’hnlotre fiishniui w,ii of the !>»>nr fit of her friend Mr. Barton She haa 


brought out as a public 


the Countess, in the Mar iage of Figaro. 


character of no dress wh itever for the character, ana fearing 


that if this w< re known it would throw an insu- 


was then just nineteen, and Her success was com- 1 perahle impediment in the way, she did not inen- 
*plete. She bade fair to he one of the first singers tion it until the very morning of rehearsal. It 
of the age. 'Phis being the caxe, and she being was then too late to make any alteration, and the 
brought out under Mr Maeder, the old master, manager, in great dismay and anger, sent her with 
Pad (Cm, now claimed her as his articled pupil, a note to Madame C'lozel, of the French Theatre, 
and a viofant paper war was the consequence. All with whose p<*rsonal appearance she was not even 


this was painful, and many d ill) cul ties arose, 
which were enough to ha\e daunted any one less 


acquainted- Slu» took the note, requesting the loan 
of a dress for L id v Macbeth, herself. She was tall, 


courageous than herself. At length, however, her and at that time very slender; of course, therefore, 
horizon seemed to brighten ; an engagement was she imagined that the lady whose dress she was to 
made for her by Maeder, in which, as prinia donna, wear was of a figure similai to her own. Her con- 
she was to accompany a im.se If and his wife to sternatiou and dismay may he imagined, therefore, 
New Orleans, where a new theatre hid been when we sav that M idaine Glozel was a very short 
erected, and here she became acquainted with and immensely stout woman, whose waist alone 
Decamp, and Mrs. Frederi k Brown, the brother would measure nearly two yards round. How- 


aud sister of Mrs. Charles Re. n hie. 

At New Orleans, however, a misfortune befel 


ever, no lions, real or imaginary, ever stood in 
Miss Cushman’s path. Nothing could equal the 


our young singer, which must inevitably have readv good nature of the kind-hearted French- 
crushed any spirit less buoyant than her own; woman; and bv dint of taking in huge seams, and 
and, but for her own scope of untried powers, letting down broad hems, a dress was nmnufac- 
wliirli, as it were, lay in reserve for the evil day, tured, in which the new aspirant for tragedy fame 
she must have sunk under it. The change of made a very respectable appearance. 'The thea- 
climatc from the north to the south, the severity trienl corps had from the first held up their hands 


of practice requisite, and the unwise attempt to and foretold defeat, and many a one came to 
overstrain her voice from a pure eonlrilto to an laugh. But the performance was a complete 
available soprana, certainly destroyed it. No triumph; the most unanimous applause showered 
situation can be conceived more distressing, or upon her, and there no longec^xisted any doubt re- 


more calculated to drive to utter despair. There# gardmg her being a great tragic actress. The 
she was, in a strange country, away trom her own ; piece was repeated many nights, and then, with 
friends and family— disappointed, ruined, as it j her fame established, as far as New Orleans was 
seemed, by the step she had taken against their J concerned, she returned to New York, happy in 
counsel. What was to hi done i She could not Hie possession of a new path to fame and inde- 
return to her mother a iny -rar, alter having left pendence, and thinking, in her young imagination, 
her with a fortune, as she believed, in her voice. Hint she was about to set the world on tire. 

What, indeed, was to he done ? However, all was not as smooth and easy as she 

With a noble resolution not to sink, she took had anticipated. At the principal theatre in New 
heart, although she knew not then upon what York she found it impossible to obtain an engage- 
plank she was to be saved. She had one true ir nt without first acting on trial. An engagement 
friend, however, in the tragedian of the theatre, a was at once offered her by a minor theatre. Pride 
gentleman named Barton, now a professor of elo- warred against it; but pecuniary consideiations 
ention in the Wert of England, a noble-hearted induced her to accept it ; more especially as by so 
man and a line scholar. From bun she asked ad' doing she was enabled to assist those dearest to her, 
vice in her difficult and painful circumstances; and who now needed assistance. Her engagement 
and he, approbating her yet untried talent for here was for three y-;ars ; and during this time 
acting, recommended that as a profession. With she determined to est iblish such a reputation aa 
him, therefore, she read such plays as Venice, should enable her to make her own terms with 
Preserved, Macbeth. k '\ ; hut as all this was in any theatre. * She sent accordingly for her family 
opposition to the will of Maeder, who would have to New York ; but scarcely had she entered on 
discountenanced any attempt of the kind, she was her engagement when she was attacked by a 
obliged to keep all secret from him, and her violent illness, which completely prostrated her 
studies wore carried on in a little garret, where, strength, and brought her very low. She suffered 
at least, she could ensure privacy; and here, in extremely both in body and mind; she was unable 
this little mean room, she ptmlh-d and conceived to fulfil her engagement, and she had induced, in 


at least, aim count ensure privacy 
this little mean room, she studied 
all those greet tragedy parts in wl 


iid conceived to fulfil 


t‘ly both 
1 her en 


all those greet tragedy parts in which she has so the certain hope of success, others to depend upon 
remarkably distinguished herself. Anyone but her. Her anxieties maybe imagined. As soon 
she must have been daunted by the outward cir- as she was at all convalescent she entered upon 
cumstances that surrounded her ; but the strength her theatrical duties ; but she had done this before 
of real greatness wss in her, and few indeed are her strength was equal to it. For one whole week 
the untoward and adverse circumstances which she acted and evety night a fresh character; the 



1» 

ij 
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exertion was immense; and on the Saturday night 
she went ill to her bed, and a violent and long 
attack, of fever was the consequence. On the fol- 
lowing* Monday the theatre was burnt to the 
ground, and with it perished all her theatrical 
wardrobe. 

Than was she left pennylesK, without an engage- 
ment, on a bed of sickness, and with her family 
dependent upon her. 

(To bn ctmih'mJ.) 


ifitarttn for thr $lfoplr. 

n» ANl) DOWN. 

By Goouwyn IUrmiiy. 

l T p ! i# the meny lark Fo iting to sing 
Its matin. 4 * of joy lo the sun of spiing; 

Down! is the bii.l of night winging to peer 
For the mice in ll«* barn-hide, dun and d*iai , 

Up ! is the beamy’ Mm shining to give 
Their verdure and hues to all dowels that live ; 
Down* in the gaping mine, lone, dark and enld. 
Where the cluhlien of Mammon starve for gold • 
Down ! is the coward that slmketli to die ; 

Up ! is the hero that looketh on high. 

Up ! is the calm of the elear ami blue sky, 

Far o'er the mountain-tops raidug tin* eye , 

Down! is *he mist of the cniturcUv* clod 
Stooping the gaze to the sepulchre sod ; 

I T ]> ! is the watchman who tills ot tlie mg] it. 

When beam the slreoks of morn iinldy and buqlil ,* 
Down ! i.s tin- sluggaid who ku-pith lib bed, 

Whin uioiiiiiig's dews aiu all spiinkled .uni shed; 
Down ! is lh»' coward who slumbers a slave ; 

Up! is tin hero - the watchful and brave. 

Up ! is the patriot who i-dses mankind ; 
t’p! is tbi poet- the ey.e (if the Mind ; 

Down i is tl.e tyrant who male* lb the skive, 

Down! i*- the tvaitor- -tlu dwoi of the grave; 

Up ! ia the high heaven of prophet* of old— 

The home of the saints, the mtek ami the hold . 
Down ! ia the hell of the Ingot and vile- - 
The place of the had will, the Judas-'-nnle ; 

Down! are the tyrant, the hiirot, and slave; 

Up! arc the loving, the free, and the brave. 


WHAT THE RICH ARE DOING TO HELD 
THE TOUR. 

A DESULTORY CIlAi rEK ON AN INFANT SCHOOL. 

By Maiiy Lilian Gillies. 

It is delightful to see in how many places 
England is dotted with infant schools and village 
librajies, through the patriotic and social benevo- 
lence of individuals. The possessor of opulence 
who adorns a stately mansion creates a reservoir 
of tfealth which, with all that association and 
variety may do, palls upon the possessor . but when 
b« elects schools and pepular institutions he leads 


living waters round his home/ investing it witJi 
ever- varying charms, and still reviving, glul react- 
ing go.id. The stagnant pool* of inert* wealth 
most, every now and then, be stirred by AiU-di'Cjta 
parties;* the plate D polished und put forth, and 
gold and silver, cut glass and gorgeous furniture, 
do their hist; but the spirit of nappincM often 
floats far away from these assemblies, and carries 
its fine e-soueo to freer scenes. Where the mind, 
like the person and the table, is dressed for dis- 
play, interchange ef thought, that great social 
enjoyment, ia unknown; language becomes the 
un! liu, not the current, of the mind— veiling 
thoughts, not revealing them. In place of opening 
i he siuiees of the heart anil unclosing the stores of 4 He 
mind, conversation net* more like i\ river having 
a series of locks upon it, through which the liltlr 
hoat-huuls of a p propionic subjects nfc carefulh 
permitted to pass, never too largely freighted with 
fane), still less with foiling. 

Among the Mimiy tpota where social benevolence 
wisely and beautifully cull - together many of those 
who will he the men ntul matrons of a future day, 
putting into each little breast a light lhat will not 
oid} illuminate its own path, but will enable it to 
he ;• guide to others, 1 shall, from peculiar feeling, 
dwell on one whi< h rises .it Horbur) near Wake- 
field. Till 1 building is itself very pictfy, and its 
plan was < arefully selected by its kindly founder,* 
from many drawings which were uvepaved. in his 
an\ietj that the edifice should com nine beauty and 
utility. It was erected in 1812. The building con- 
sists of three rooms. The largest will contain forty 
jut rnilos; the second, Hi\ty infants; the smallest 
roorn is assigned to needlework and dining. Sur- 
loinnliiig the building is a spacious nl ay-ground, 
ou win el i is erected a Hied for wet or not weather, 
n rotator} swing and other means of cYcrcinc and 
umii-n menf. The svfdcm of tuition is that of 
Mr \\ ilderspin. a* far ns it can he carried Out 
wh 'ie the mil dicii me not all mere infants : the 
moral atmosphere is love; the moving power, the 
kindly guidance of the master, wanning them to 
Tiflectmii, and winning them lo confidence. They 
are taught no peculiar nlijiious dogmas : the mo- 
rality of the Seimon on the Mount, benevolence, 
eharuy, llic devotion of Chii.t to the will ot his 
Fail*, r and theii.-, me held foilh as the great 
» sample. After the vending lessons, their mental 
I otter is tested by questions. 1 wish 1 were belter 
fluidified to give a record of their savings and 
doings." One little creature on being asked the 
meaning of the word e/i/n/ioa, replied—- 11 One day 
my mother came to rev me, and when she went 
away I cried." Sweet tears, they will fertilise thy 
heart when, perhaps, the u.othci who moved them 
is no imn e ! 

To the Htlmol at Hoi bin v a small library id 

i ,• r _.\ 


att.ic 

qtiur 


ebed, the member 4 -* of which pay twopence per 
i t'-r. This (ihi.ny I should call a savinga’ bank, 
for it has reclaimed litany' of the parcu's of the 
child; eii and people of the place from idle, wan- 
dering habits; some fiom poaching. The books 
.art* curried borne and eagerly read, thus bringing 
thought and let liii£ to the poor man’* own fireside, 
mid niuUing impi i iHiable a sot intions of pleasure 
and improTej*»< nt a putt of hi* home possessions. 
The u c readings, unlike thm club, do not tgkc him 


■* L**t U8 1"K to be permit ti-d to supply In a note the name of 
tills acnfltjnifii, who m indeed one vf tliose who ileliglit in doing 
good, a ml \»lo would " Slash to find it finnr"-- Itta that rf Mr, 
fo'ihl.rll, M»ii»e jMn finoe M.t* tnrinbrr for IVaVeffcM, tnd whohl 
Had poSitum w» n the Jnj,L n>|W't of alt th«.»* huiidu of th« 
pis plr* who think ft uoui v»ti hi Ml! thjiii a fhudi} srweb--** 
/’ h(»r 
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from ni« famUv ; on the contrary, they cement Wore long; however, they did not, and we whaled 

tin- rtommti.’ ties by Leaching how participation it by ourselves. , . 

hr i«!iti-»x pl-Mire. , we bed a fine breeze and fair weather, and 

* 1 having crossed the line nml run across tne S.E. 

Nw ift.t muiiiniKM an* iii« friends to gi>e trades, the weather became colder as we approached 

■fw inan truf niuii of him seif. the confines of the whale ground, which is situate 


,, ,» • i ii r . « . n between the thirty- fifth and thirty-ninth parallel* 

Upon hi' pl'in tl.o poor womnn ro often cnij-lly 'r ' , a „d the eightieth and ninetieth 

n< gl -rted or wind \ overlooked, although, luce 1 , *. “ ' 

I>. .demon.., I lie “ house .-.Hair*' draw her at »t east long.., do. All our lW‘<.o,» 

time' mvav still gets nimtehes of intelligeme, *'?* *'«*"} *'1 * ho n l, ° lN - 

«trin smm’iU, at least, of the music of mighty (« huh are technically tern ru d cro/t), l aving been 
minds « huh thanks ,» those bcnefa.tors of the completed on the ..assag^wdu eh orenmed ab «« 
people. Knigl.t and fl.am'.cs, are made available fe, .r«-o weeks, we had i.otffing to do when we got 
in si, eh e|, • up itml giaeefiil hums. The children ’ll 10 ? < h( ' Kroniid, but take in sail every night, laah 

at Ho, l,„ I V devote a qua of at, hour daily to '!•*• helm, and go to sleep, leaving one to take rare 

Himjing ami .•l.-nnling, in which they excel. They «*» ‘he barque ; ami ... the day-time cruise about 
ore also taught geography and the outlines of geo- wherever t ..plain. labor x fancy dictated. We 
rrfrlt v, lmt tlo re i, I, staking proficiency at »t;'»d two hour* apiece at the helm, and two hoiira 
whirl, visitors would he surprised ; the aim is a the masthead to look out for whales ; as for the 
general < ullivntii.it of the fjuhics and alleelioiiH, r< sl ( ! f we read or smoked, and did what 

with attention t o orile, , neatness and good breeding, ph ase d, wh.eh w as generally nothing. J his 

gcntl and Steady per-everanee. " ‘“‘V, "* “’<! 1»U asant to last long, as the 

To eo, ich.de the online of the Infant School at <>hl S;,wt,n confidently asserted ; for ,l,e very next 
llorhurv. Once a year a fc-t.yal is given, to "Her wc got upon the ,, round, as we were 


which Ji neighbewung geiith-imm l»mK his aid, j T’W 
mimI many of tin* sum min! ■lit' gentry bring th« ir ! | 1n , 

children ; sometimes li.'ighlcniug tin* sni.e by j \\ 111 
coming in cost nine, as g p**u s, Indian puuo sscs, ' ,oln 
&c. T h • principal nmu».»*m' i nts of the cliihh i-n are 
Hinging, duucing, unit i iiuniii j: *-t»nml a very ancirnt . ,l ‘‘ 
yrw tree, o which it is lccmdcd in the aim.iL of 
the county, that OI>\ct Cromwell paid it n visit, . ’ 
and tin* benevolent Mt. Waferten. m hi* la>t \n\ n,s,n 
original and amining umk, mak* s mention of '1 as j V| 
the '* lordly yew, by far ilu* most gig.mlie »>l ;i ny ! lt * 

in it-, neighbourhood.” When the tw il ghl fi.ii • . n>, . ' 

A lire -balloon am ends, emhlciiMtie tone i.n.jlit * M ,.V 
think) of the fires of w\u m hearts and hiij/nl i.hmK ■ tt 
concentrated on oin* sweet object, and lising v».h 1 
holy aspiration 1 * to Ilea\cn. This is the ///.#/ , c { j'/*' 

of tlm little festival. And now farewell to 11 -m- j ... 
bury. Who may say when the stioke tin n linikj * v, ' < l* 
upon the chain of humanity will cease to ubiete. 1 ^ ,M, ' n ! 


aid, ! j o/ging along umlm our topsail* 1 , h shout was heard 
In ir I *^ u ‘ masthead that ch.mged the attitudes with 
, j >v j which vi* were lounging about on the windlass, 
yM-s listless idleness to intense excitement, llark, 

1 arc M ^ iini " '‘Then' she bin o-own ! " sounds from aloft, 
•irnt Tbc last woul {b!o-o- ova) being coiitiuued to an 
| N ot - iiidi'fin iti extent. 

isit, “ ^ here away?” shouts the old man (cantain)) 
W . IN ’ rushing up out of the cabin with his face all over 
•j -is I l5'*iiisr in the act of shaving, 

a il \ i :: TImit point- on tin- lee- how, sir," is the reply. 

^ liat do \nn make her out to be," inquires 
, .i.J tin old man a g mi. 

. - itipbt w br.ic. si,.’* 

w .j, ' " AH nght jump aft here, my bids," says the 

/, I/ 

I-M- ' . ■ s, |ii.irc in tin* j.uds, up with tin- helm. So-o-o. 
ll( |. ! K.*«p lo r stead v iu\ man," contimn-d he to the 
|ft , i ! in. >n at tin' w lm 1 ; and, taking his gbiys in hand, 


the sound of social inde.ivuur there aw a k^n.-d 
cease to echo.' Tar, far into distant cci.turirs, 
when the o wnril stream of society shall ha\e 
flowed hither and tint lie i in wide and mm ions 
ways, should it be then possible for progic.ssio 
trace itself back to first r. -pulses, many an indi- 
cating finger Will point to liorlmry ; many voices 
make the liiils nml vallejs vocal with its name. 


GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 

IU Fh AN KLIN FOX. 
viiur KJhiiiS'c*. 

0\ the (ith of October, 1811, we sailed from 
the isle of France, in (he fine whaling barq ie 
“ End«'iL\our," of New Bedford, of 2NA tons bur- 
then, and capable of cairving 12100 barrels of oil. 
1500 of which she had already, and -was bound 
towavds tlu* Islands of St. Paul s and Amsterdam, 
to take .what is called among whalemen the off- 
shore season, and try and pick up the remaining 
609 barrels. ’Ve were very sliort-haudcd, our crew 
consisting of thirteen men and a boy (all told), 
seven of tlie migui.il number being off duty below, 
tfhere the captvn krpt them, in the hopes that 
UiBV would roui.fi to their senses and their work 


y»iik"i..-ii*! <* 


I We were all running about like madmen, and I 
,jumped up in the ligging to have a better view, 
i *\M that I could make out weie two or three black 
, specks upon the while foam of the waves, and 
from which occasionally a cloud of spray about five 
i or six ft et high was thrown. This was the spout, 
then, but which an inexperienced eje would nave 
great difficulty in discerning from the waves 
which were .cresting each other and breaking in 
■ cry direction. Tney were not going fast through 
the water, and we came up with them rapidly till 
we got within a mile of where they were lying and 
blowing, when .uddcnly I saw a vast black sub- 
stance. terminating in a tail, above the water, give 
a flourish and disapnear, then nnothei, and another 
after that. This v is the signal for operations. 
“There goes fiukcV screamed half-a-dozen at 
once. 

“ Back the mninyard," roars the captain from 
aloft, which was done, nml instantly followed by 
another order— “ Lines in the boats." At this 
command, the lines, which are held in readiness, 
coiled in large tubs, ore placed in the boats* 

“ Hoist and swing," drawls out the old man with 
a peculiarly strong nasal twang — “ Lower away " 
and down go the boats, and down the side scramble 
the men after them. Not a foot must bo placed in 
them (except the boat-steer era) till they touch the 
water, then tumble into your places, and pull 
away. Wc only lowered two boats, tho* rest 
being lost or broken, and the mate, in the other 
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i>oat. nod rather the slat t of us, so we stretched 
out like good fellows. There/' cries mur boat- 
header; the second mate*, who had been gazing round 
Carnotly for some time. “There he lays, like a fool, 
dose to, only throe seas oif (that means half-a- 
*mdc), and our chum'e, too. Now stretchout, Ir, y 
dear fellows, do stretch hard this once. AW alto 
get her, once more. A pound of tobacco a-nioco, 
when you get aboard, only pull this once. There 
die Hu*! once again,” — and so he kept on. 
although wc wore all laying out our strength, and 
the boat flying through the water. I looked o\er 
my hhoulder. and saw the great monster like* a 
miniature ifllund, about two hundred • yards oil’. 
The other boat was about the same distance from 
it as ourselves, and even soul was laying out his 
utmost strength. “ Once more, my dear fellows,” 
shouts little Studsoii (our si corn! mate), who was 
heaving with one hand at the after oar, and steer- 
ing with the other, as we shot ahead of the fust 
boat. The whale lay like a log on the water, about 
twenty yards ahead* we wore Mire of it. 14 Stand 
up,” he cried to the bont-steorer, who pulls the 
bow-oar— “ (live it to her.” Hut, Io, instead of 
our giving it to her, she gave it to us in the shape 
of a cloud of spray, which wet us to the skin, as we 
shot over the spot where the monster lay. 

The next day about dimiei- time a sail was rose 
from tlm masthead. Our old man was in the 
weather quarter boat, with his speaking-trumpet 
in hi-, hand, and we could nee the other skipper on 
the top of nis. round house, waiting till we were 
near enough to speak, which we soon were, when 
our old man opened the conversation in the fol- 
lowing style. 

“ li-oo-oo ! ” roar« he through his trumpet, 
making a noise something between a shout and a 
groan. 

“ Hullo!" replies the other one. 

44 What barque’s that ?” says our old man. 

“ The Koseoe,” is the answer. 

“ What barque’s that ?" rejoins the stranger. 

44 The Endeavour,” replied Capt. T.ibcr. 44 Who, 
commands the Jtoscoe?” 

44 Hrown,” is the reply. 

** Hq*v arc you, Capt. Hrown / Come aboard 
and have supper.' 

44 No, no! come aboard of me,” sa\ s Hi own. 

44 Hotter come here,” said our old in:m. “ I’ve 
just killed a pig; we’ll have a fn>h mrs*.” 

4 So have ] ! ” rejoined Hrown ; “ and I’ve got 
a fiddler here, too; so bear a hand, and get 
aboard.” 

* 4 Aye, aye I ” says Captain Taber, unable to ie- 
sist the last argument. 44 Hoist and swing the 
starboard boat,” continued he; “and mind and 
put the line in,” continued he to the boatsteerer. 

“ we might want it.” 

We had run under her stern and rounded to, so 
that we were very little distance otf. The line 
wras put in. the boat lowered, and I amongst the 
rest scrambled in; we shoved off, and were soon 
alongside and aboard of the 44 Koseoe,” leaving our 
boat fast alongside. We wove cordially neeived 
in the foks’tle , and, its they had only been out 
eight months, they supplied us with newspapers, 
books, pipes and tobacco, with which thev arc 
always very liberal ori these occasions (expecting 
others to do the same). The cook was set to wot k 
frying pancakes ; I and three others with a pack 
of cards were deep in the mysteries of 44 all-fours;” 
the rest were either singing or relating whaling 
adventures and “hair breadth ’scapes;” und we 
heard the fiddler in the background tuning up his 
instrument for the evening, when all of a sudden. 


and perhaps never leBS expected, came the magic 
cry of “ There she bl-o-o-o-wx / ” from the ttouene's 
mastheads. The card* Were flung away— the yarns 
were cut short, and up we jumped upon deck. 
Our barque was about two miles to leeward, and 
the whales tfero dost? to us to windwurd. 

44 Down to your oars, my lads - quick ! ” cried 
Captain Taber to ua. 

To spring into our sects and got started was the 
work of a few seconds. No time for goodbye, or 
any other parting salutation. Men art friends ho 
longer when their interests begin to clash. We 
had not much time to spare, for the Koacoe’s 
boafs were not fifty yards astern, when, “ Stand 
up, Leigh I ” Ha id the captain. 44 Give it to her !” 
and the tVvo harpoons were sheathed their length 
in the giant fish ahead. 

44 Stern! Stern hard for your lives!” shouted 
ho as the whale’s flukes flourished in the air, and 
came down with a slap on the water, which it sent 
flying over us, and might have been heard for 
miles. “ Peak jour oars, " said the old man, quite 
coolly when we had denied about twenty yards 
off; and going forward to the bow of the boat, 
fc ent Leigh (the hoalstoeiVi) aft to the steering 
oar. The whale, afti r making another slap with 
his tail, sturti. d ahead, towing us so fast that the 
water foamed up on each side above the gunwale 
of the boat, and the line surged and cracked round 
the loyyerhead in the stem of the bent, where 
Leigh was holding on to it with all hi* might. 
Every now and then the whale would slack 
running a little ; and then, “turn round on your 
seats and haul - every one of you hold every 
inch!” cries the old man, hanging hack on the 
line with fill Ins weight, as the whale stinted ahead 
again. At last, after running for about an hour 
in different diieetions, the line slacked, and the 
huge thing lay for a moment quiet and apparently 
tired with its exertions to five itself from the boat, 
which, like a kittle tied to a dog’s tail, still fol- 
lowed it. Now was 1 1n* time or never. 

44 Haul line! haul, my lads, haul!” sn>a t! e 
captain. 44 Clear away one of the lances,' '* con- 
tinued he to the how man. ( It may he us well hero, 
to state, to explain the order, that the lance is ir 
shape very similar to a harpoon, with the excep- 
tion of having no barb, being sharp all loundut 
the head. The shank is about three feet long, and 
to this is attached a wooden pole of six feet more. 
They are always kept under the seats of the boat 
m leather straps called bedels.) — And as the boat 
humped up against the smooth, shiny side of the 
monster, he dro\e hi^ lance in up to the shank 
end. “ Stern —stern haul!” shouts he, as the 
wretched beast, goaded to madness, lashed the 
u.itir with its tail, roared and bellowed like; a 
thousand bulls in one, and throwing up clots of 
blood from its spout-holes, covered us and the 
boat in every direction ; then starling again with 
renewed vigour, tore round and round, roaring 
and splashing, making the sea one sheet of foam 
and blood. Wo laid on our oars watching his 
motions, and skilfully avoiding him, which somc- 
limes we had to wort pretty sharp to do; and the 
old man seized e\ery ouiet moment to grind Ills 
lance in up to its very handle, with H fiendish glee 
that made him look more like some hinodtlmsty * 
demon than a human being; in fact, 1 quite pitied 
the poor whale at time**, it seemed so helpless avid 
blind in its rage and futile attempts to crush lie 
with its mighty strength. After a while it began 
to spout thick clotted blood, and we stented off to 
some distance, as they said it was going in ilt 
/Itr-i'u Ini tb v r V the f»*V** b*«t dying agonies); 


'J 111, ri.nrLK S JOl’KNAL 


nn<l certainly J had nr* Men before of ihe wonder- 
ful powti* it perpendicularly pois» d on 

the waves it la died tin* a on each side w*iih its 
tail, moving in ai qui*k ami supple a umiiih i as 
ono would crack a coach- whip from hide to side. 
This lntlcd for n low minutes, ami then it fell on 
I he water, gave one thick spout of blood, and was 
dead. 

I had been so absorbed in the eacitni.rut of 
the hunt (if I may so trim it), that 1 had not 
cared to look round to observe the position of 
anything eke exrent llw whale; but now, baring 
a leisure minute, I observed Ml. Stud-mu in In-* 
boat pulling up to the seme of action, and tin* 
whip about a mile off, heating up towuid* ih. The 
Koscoe had hoisted her boat up, “sqtiainl In r 
yards,” and war. now* marly hull tioirn to leeward, 
utterly disgusted with the rcMrlt of the gamming.* 

I had just concluded the.se ob'-ervat-ans, when fl 
word to “pull ahead to the whale” was giieti, 
which was done, and <t hole Inmug I-' -mi cut in ii * 
tlcki h, n short piece of rope w.e v«»\.* through it, 
and font ed into a sltap, to w ltich the line iVoin 
tin 1 second mate's boat w.i% nude hist l.*,.vm;> 

luin to tow the h-Ji towank the *lm», \»i > Jl* d «>n 
hoard to ttiiikt itady lot i - jtcipt.ou. 


they ought to manage them, and what rules and 
methods were in force in their day. This is all 
vi 1 y well ; and every sensible person will be thank- 
ful to hear what the aged have to tell, out of their 
long knowledge of life ; but this again is a very 
small part of the matter. Every member of the 31 
household — children, m rvanis, apprentices-- every 
inmate of the dwelling, must have a share in the 
nm.il v plan * or those who make it are despots, 
and those who are ext hided ayu .slaves. ^ 

Of course, this does m#t mean that children who 
hive scnicvl) any knowledge, little judgment, and 
no expei it nee, are t«> ha\ « it choice about the lilies 
of their own training. The ubjeit of training is 
or e thing; ami the mil* and methods are another. 

\\ ;ih iuIm and methods they ha\** nothing to do 
hut In obi ) tin m id! i be) become able to command 
Iweniti Iw*. lint i!'i re is no rational being who 
•s not reliable of lindcrMi.nding, fu'iu the time lie 
(.it spiA, whet it i-. to wi'tli to 1 r good. The 
st upuli *■ t ■ 1 1 \ .mt-pii {, and .he i n^t thoughtless 
apl'i ent !r ■ hoy , an* always impie -ed by seiing 
those .1 bout t hem ,ih\i«M, in pnpioM', and espe- 
cially t lie o!de ! of ill tudeiuouMOg til * 1 non* to 
b eoim* weir a’wi v, i, 1 1, lnlti-i and belter, as their 
U \v i< in. Join.' d.i) - dv. r.nlh sway. If the family 
plan tlierelnie b, tlie » r: nd lompn lieuMve plan 

e about 
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Ol.n AND VlH'Mi l\ S( IIOOI.. 

Amuno the subjects proposed to be ri.n-ideied 
in this Journal is the all-impoitaut oimof Hoi 
lloi.D Education. It is so imp* itunt in its healings 
on every one’s happiness, and so nicxhniMihlc a 
subject in itself, that f do not see bow any person 
whatever ran undertake to lectuiiMipmi it .inthori- 
tativd\,uM if it was a m.-itiv ion.plct.ly known 
and em indy settled. It .• • u s to nm that all that 
we can do is to lefhit, hn) "My v hat we tliink, 
and loam of one another. Tld- ij- , c.t hast, ad 
that I venture to ofii i . I viopc c to»i\ f in a 
series of nnptrs, wlmt 1 have onset \ed ami thought 
on the subject of Lm, vi Uomt , during tipwcuk 
of twenty ) ears’ study of doim-nY life in gie.it 
variety. It will lm foi my rea«" rs to iliwmcr 
whether tiny agree in my views, and win (her 
their minds .ire s- i to work by what 1 - sy mi a 
matter whieh com- • ns them seriously as .my in 
the world. Oiu c for all ii t me declare here wlmt 
J hope will be reinen bered through.ort, th it I 
have no ambition to tench ; but a strong d- Jre to 
set members of households consulting together 
about their course of action towards each other. 

It will b ■ M*en bv t]ie.-e last word*, that l consider 
nil the members of « household lobe going through 
ft proems of education together. I an not thinking 
only of parents draw mg their chairs togi thcr when 
the children have gone to hid, to talk over the 
young piupleN qualities and ways. That is all 
very well; but is is only « small part of the busi- 
nesii. I am ret thinking of the old, experienced 
grandfather or grandmother talking at the fireside. 
Felling the parent!* of the bleeping children h«»w 

• Aftirrf'.'ttft FUiU'-rfi . i j-Iv IhlB «o"i) to iMiIng n -.1 1 a.n#jo ship, j 


iduculi-m ;*t a!! a pl.-n to do ihc be ih.tt is 
pi *- 1 iblc b v eh ot! 1 1 fm the hoprov ( ment of all 
- c\i.y member of I Ik t.muly ab<-\ c the yearling 
inf.ml n.ti'd bo . i Him hi r of the domestic pehoed 
* f motii.sl ir.sin.i tiim, and me t k now that he is so. 

)t i' a * < iii i n .< ‘ii .s.<\ii.g i bat mry ihild thinks 
Ins fithi r the w«ms| man in the world. 'J’lus is 
'try ti iMnal , as psirei.l.s au* tin it i-lJldmi's foun- 
tain' ol kno'vhdm. ’It. ibun l J j «.* i i elnldien come 
r anything liny want tj> know : and by tin pi 
tiny me generally satislitd. Hut evciy wise 
pu i <'ii t has mu iisiou to s.n . iiov and then— “ i do 
not know, ley d*‘.ir.” d'ho sui jirN* of the chil<J 
on tii^l laaiing that theie is anything that his 
j>.u\ nts do not know h\c-. the fact in liis I'liml, 
vVhcii he has once di:*coi 1 1 ed that liis parents 
| ha\e somc'hiug more to learn, Ik* becomes aware 
| -and this aKo ought to be lix* d in his mind- that 
iheir education is not lini'died; and tlmt it is then 
h*i>iin ss, us it is bis, to hvni ionic thing moie 
< \ 'tv day, as long as the\ live. Si* niueh ibv 
1 i »w ledge. T!:e ease ought to he as clear to him 
y.illi 1 1 gard to goodness. It is not enough that 
in chinch he hears that all nun and women are 
si i uirp; and that in prayers at home 1 :»: hears his 
pm out?, pr.iy that thi*y may hec.ome more worthy 
of the goodness of (iod, and more like ti c Christ 
who i set before them. The c e 'liings may set him 
thinking: but there will he, or ought to be, more 
light e\crv day to cl 'ai* up his ideas. The same 
parents who honestly own to their child that they 
are iguoianl of thing- about which' he questions 
them will own to him that they are not nearly so 
good as they wish to be. Tint'; is the trutli opened 
to the feeblest and smallest mind that education 
has still to goon, even wluu people are so incon- 
ceivably old as children arc apt to think their 
parents. 

To us, grown up to this mighty ago, there can 
be no doubt on such a point. Wo know very well 
that we are all, through the whole range of society, 
like a set of ignorant and wayward childvin, com- 
pared with what we are made capable of being. 
Out best knowledge is but a glimmering — a dawn 
of light which we may hope will “ increase more 
and more unto the perfect day.” Our best good- 
ness is so weak, so mixed, so inferior to what w«* 


can conceive of, that we should blush to say that should not. I romembfcr seeing hot facet, nil 
during flnv day of our lives we had been as good puckered with wrinkles, surmounted by rows of 
as we ouy;l: t to be. It is as clear to us a* to rhil- brighl brown false cmb?,;ind her. arms, bare above 
dren, th.*t there is room for improvement in Iwuh the elbow*, adorned with anvli t* f sued) fts young 
ways ns long n» we lh e. To us there is another ladies won- half u ecnluiy before. I remember A 
« question which children cannot enter into, mid clever pert youth netting himself to quit and 
have no present business with : — whether human amine lur bv humouring her in hor notions about 

i. • _ it /» ■ _ _ a ... 1 ..... .. , i . . ,,i . . . r -l. „ .. . ,i .j ,i„„ i. ... , _ ■ . 


Hmini* lur bv luiuiouriu 


tuimg ii 
ling her 


in hor notions about 


beings remain capable of impruv cnicnt, as long as the *fatv «»f rhe world, drawing her out to praise 
they live. ^ # the l.i -t ecu liny and express her ignorant contempt 

About this, tbcie arc different opinions, f rather of thi», till sin- nodded **n>plmtic:dly over her hand 
think the prevailing belief is that they tire not; of cards, ml declined that the depravity of the age 
and that this pro ailing belief arises from the com- was owing to gas-lamp* and mneaiitiimsulion. She 


monne** of the spectacle, not only of the faults of i died very old, but no wiser thun this. Her case 


old age, hut of ti c inability of even amiable and 
li \ dv old people to recoil e new ideas, or correct 
bad habit*. This is certainly the commonest 
aspect, of old age; and serious is the warning it 
afford* to con vet our faulty tempers and ways 
before we grow stiff in mind, as well as in body. 
But I do not think thut this spectacle settles the 
question. Wo might as well say that (lie human 
intellect can achh ie no great weik after file and 
twenty, because the ilhedneated n.iml in \ei dees. 


proves only that her education did stop; ami not 
that it need have stopped. Ylie other was ft woman 
of iingie.it cultivation, but of a humble, earnest, 
benevolent nature, full of a sense of duty towards 
(iod and man ; and, in them, towards herself. 
Having survived her nearest connections, she hud 
no strong desire to live; and lur affair* were 
always arranged for departure, down' to the 
l.iht H i ig of every paper, and the neutnc.ss of every 
cl raw i r. Vet no one via* more alive to the im- 


A'J long as we sec* one single ni'-l.mrr of a m< id ! jnov enn nls of llu* modern world. 1 shall novel 
still '\\p. Hiding in a man of eighty- live, of a tc m ;i> i j fopp t the curncnt look with which she would listen 
imploring in cm- of utility, of a troublesome d.*,iy ; to any tiding* of m vv knowledge, or new social 


habit conscientiously cured, atti i the imlnlg'Uie 
of a life-time, by an old h.dy of u \ i-n’.y - fs \ ■, we 
uoreeive that educatnm 111:13 go on to the extimii* 
limit oflife, and * lmuld suppose that it might he 
generally so, but I'm the imju 1 feet training of pre- 
ceding v oat m. 

1 have known of om- old man whoc -mind was 
certainly still glutting wlni. lie die d, at tin* age of 
eighty -'d\. 1 lui\» know n of anntln r, who'-’t- study 

thiougli lilt' had h« eii tl»' laws of the mind, ji»mI 
who, whin his f.ieiiliL^ w< ie failing him, ap.pl i< ( I 
himself to thui study, 111.11 ! .ng tin* giadual decline 
ofceitniu ot l.is )»'»w u s, adding the new fuels to 
hi* stor« s of know lu’ge, :,*,d thus, nourishing to 
the la t a part of his mind vvirh the decay of the 
lest. This instance of persevering self improve- 
ment uud* r conditions vviiieh any one would ndinil 
to he' tho e of reli a* e fi on. labour, appears to me* 
even more affecting than that of the gieal phi 1- 


coin eiiienecK. A none diguilied woman I never 
knew, yet she listened to the young who bi might 
informal ion— listem d as a learmr with a defe- 
rence which was most touching to witness. But 
there was more than ibis. She was conscious ot 
having been, in her earlier day*, somewhat hard, 
.-jvcii ro beluiv and lay down the law, 
ami ent.Uie people ail round by family notions;- 
a icudeticv which, if it really exist* d, arose from 
family and imt peivomd pride ; lor, though she 
mii'.lu ovc ir.itethe wisdom of parents and hi others, 
their mm wav any sign of her overvaluing lu r 
own. However this might be. she believed that 
sin had hem hard and critical in (earner times ; 
and -he went mi softening and growing liberal to 
1 lie day of lur death. 1 never observed any' weak- 
ncsi - imirh lisi any laxit v — in her gentleness 
towards tlu* fuhli and the fiail. It was the holy 
te)idernc‘ s w!m h the pure and upiiglit e.in afford 


cinn who watched his own approaching death With to indulge* and impart. The crowning proof that 
his finger on his puKe, notifying its last he.it a-. In r nnpi .»*. enn ut was the result of si If-diseipline 
his heart enmc to a stop, h >pmg to contribute mu and not ot ciicum-danccs was that when, ftt above 
more fact to use fid -< ie nee. \A it It ease- like tl t e 


and not ot ciicum-dances was that whe 


!-he heeume the inmate of a 


before us, how shall we dare to Mippos*' our edu- family w lure- habit* weir somewhat rigid, and in 
cation completed, while w o have om. faculty re- 11 any respect* unlike lur own, she changed her 


family where- hahiN weir somewhat rigid, and in 
n any respect* unlike lur own, she changed her 
maining, or our hem ts have lit one mine beet In own ie» -ml theirs, even forcing hoi self to nil oh- 
give? Mit.mer of punctuality. in which she had been 

As for the continuance of moral education to driiriinl all her life, and about which she had 
the hist, 1 have seen two contraste d rases, in t lose* ‘earee ly ever neede d to think while for many your* 


neighbourhood, which make the nutter pretty 
plain, in a practical sense, to me. J knew twe> edel 
ladies living only the length of a street apart, wlm 
were fair specimens of educated and uneducated 
old age. The one belonged to a family who were 
remarkable for attain’ ig a great age: and she 
always confidently reckoned on her lot being the 
same us that of her prcdcrcvuu *. It is true, her 
mother, being above a hundred, called her and her 
Hater “ the girls " when they w< re above seventy ; 
but still one would have thought that grey Imiis and 
wrinkles would lmvc gore some way as a warning 


‘cam ly ever needed to think while for many years 
living alone. Of cour-e, this moral discipline 
impl «'M some considerable use of the intellect. She 
read a good deal ; and carried an earnest mind 
into all h»*r pursuits. And when her memory 
lng.m to lad, and she could not retain heyorid the 
day v* !ul she had lead, lie! mind did not become 
w. ad.. It was always at wink, and always on good 
subnets, though she could no longer add much to 
lur store of mere knowledge. Her cane proves 
mu cly that education need never slop. 

Now, if we picture to out selves a household, 
with an honoured being like this as the occupant 


to her. instead, however, of reckoning on her of the fireside chair, we can at once see how it may 
future v ears (if she must reckon on them) as he completely understood and I agreed upon amorg 
so njucn time to grow wiser in, she waa merely them all that the education of every one of them is 
mirprised at her friends when ihey advised ini alway * going on, and to go on for ei er while they 
(she being then eighty) to make sonic other live. No child could ever stand at the knee of my 
term* for her house than taking another lease old friend without feeling that $he wan incessantly 
of fourteen years. She could not conceive, a* the bent c.nholf-iniprovement—ns earnest to leftvn from 
last lease Had answered so well, why the next j the humblest and youngest as ready to yield tli* 


i m- 4 peopled juukna 


to 


hen "lit* of Ik-i cxpriit in o mid rt-fl*?c'f i oiik to any 
vkhoi i could iii i«>i 1 1 * ami guide. When taken 
hcwicly ill, *ho said, with a smile, to one by her 
bedside, * 4 W li> do \<»u look so anxious? If 1 do 
die to d.iy, there is nothing to be unhappy about. 
I have long passed I he lime when l expected to go. 
\\ hat does it matter whether I die now ora twi Ive- 
inMiih hence? ” And when that illness was over, 
she regarded it as a process in her training, and 
pi i severed, an before, in trying* to grow wiser 
and nioie worthy. Here was a ease in which 
Household Education visibly included the oldest 
■ a - naturally as the youngest. And in all dwellings, 

! all the members are included in the influences 
j which woik upon the whole, whether they have the 
| wisdom to see it or mil. Henceforward, therefore, 
j I shall writ** on the Mipnositiou that we ure all 
! children together— from tlie greatest tot ha leant — 
j the wisest and the best in riling all the good they 
i can get fiom tlic peculiar influences of Home. 


BROWN IN CS\S 
“BELLS and POMEGRANATES.” 

I (Tim* a Pasmth ) 

| By Hknu\ r. Cjioiiluy. 

j W m v a Poet —who by the cheapness of the form 
j of his publication seems to invite the great public, 

! and not the “ fit and liw” purchasers of the luxu- 

j rious qiiarloM that wel e— affixes to his scri<‘s of 

j Diaimilic Poems stub a title as Utils and Panu- 

, i/ratmtrs, one of two consequences is natural ■ 

! eillu r that he shall he disregarded by the people 

! as one (‘peaking in pmahhs not worth the im- 

viddling, or that he shall he followed by some 
luti rpretef, who shall invite the distant, and 
smooth tin' jnlli lbr the tmud, 1>> pointing out 
wh it there is great, what there i*. beautiful, in 
works veiled -though the veil sparkle with line 
gold and rubies - from the eommon gaze. To 
de.nL* M*. Browning as a w liter who must need 
lie “ put out of comt,” hei .vi: e of u few strange j 
individualities, is what, we i.n .gine, no one would 
now thiiik of do»ng. The d lys of .slashing at a 
free rhyme ora olelhouc stanza, of making an 
end of a conceit by sareeun, are over. Pc i haps 
i\.’ are grown too blindly loving and tolerant ; not, 
however, in the present case, when \>e >et about 
doing oiu poor best t«» db play one -four noblest 
eonteinporar) geniuses in all its strength of vai iety 
and passion. To talk to our friends of Mr. 
Browning's Poems is a labour oflove. - nor can it 
he uii.iceoinpani.ii with pi o lit to all, unless the j 
whole art of Ming, and the whole train of generous , 
e i .of ions it i an excite, .ireio become d dead letter; j 
m the ( ritie be as fur fiom rightly appreciating 
his an* her ns was ihe Edinbuigh Reviewer, who 
thought he h id “ snuffed out” \\ ordsworth, with 
a bitterh- brief “This will never do.” 

Mr. Browning is not. clear. II is obscurities, 
however, do hot arise from utfectation, but from 
the over riehm srf of a mind embossed and en- 
crusted, $o to say, with the learning and imagery 
(‘fall * cboota, of *:11 countries, of all periods — re- 
th .dive rather than impulsive ; and working rather 
l \ the accumulation than by the digestion of hU ma- 
l *;r*b + . Tfiei e n. no Want of originality, no purpose 
prepense to pu/.zb or to te.tze, slid less to “ come 
Kir” the '■iilg.ti n.ullitude with the Charlatan's 


robe decked with mystical signs, which, in nine 
cases out of ten, are only made of tawdry' tinsel. 
There is much of the man and his training in the 
explanation of his symbolical title, prefixed to the 
last of liis series— The Soul's Tragedy. 

“ I only meant,” Bays he, “ to indicate an endeavour 
towauls something like :m alternation, or mixture of 
music with discoursing, sound with sense 1 , ppefry with 
thought, which looks too Ambitious so expressed, so the 
symbol was preferred. It is little to the purpose that 
such is actually one of the familiar of the many 

Rabbinical (and Patiisticj acceptations of tbe phrase; 
because 1 confess that, letting authority alone, I supposed 
the 1 mm* words in siul: juxtaposition would sufficiently 
corucy the desired meaning.” 

How, then, bind! w'o best deal with a writer at 
once so difficult, m» full of meaning, and so bin- 
cere l Jiy translation rather than criticism ; by 
dilution as well as analysts. This manner of pro- 
ceeding will make it impossible for ns, in any at- 
tainable space, to lay before the reader the argu- 
ment of all these eight pamphlets, every one. of 
which is “full ns an egg.” Nor, lot us further 
premise, is there any family likeness in the class 
of subject, or scene, or story — however impossible 
it be (here wo come upon u characteristic) lor Mr. 
Browning to deny himself the introduction of some 
character almost superhuman in its grandeur, or 
delicacy, or depth. In one tale we are among the 
silk-w indent ot the Tre\ isan country; in another 
with our faces set towards the cedars of Lebanon : 
here dealing with the ambitions of ft maiden sove- 
icigri; there with the ancestral pride of an English 
nobleman. In the Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, 
to which two nmnbtrs of the series are devoted, 
almost even clime, and country, and emotion, is 
touched. Now the si mo is the Spanish cloister, 
w it li ns miserable jealousies and rancorous hatreds; 
now- the French tilt-} aril, with the struggle be- 
twixt the slanderous Count Gauthier and the 
lo\al Count Gisnmnd; now the quaint, German 
town of ILmielin. with the pie-bald piper who 
gharmed thence the rats; now the cell of the 
Poisoner of Old Paris, who could deal about 
sudden death in 

14 A signet, a fan, mount, a filigree-banket; '* 

i * * w the tent of Saul, witli the Rebellious Monarch 
w i • oped in the mantle of his darkness, and leaning 
against the central prop. Enough: we have not 
imlieati d half the “changes of view” which our 
M.ivriciati can call up* Let us contentedly stund 
1>> .■ • showman; and, with the best of our poor 
eloquence, describe one or two. 

Here is “ Pippa Passes” — a drama of dramas. 
Tin* seme is laid in the Trcvisan country, on the 
borders of tin ftali.n T>rol — aland of “ corn, 
and wine, and oil”- of the mulberry and the 
chestnut, and gourds w hichlean over the crumbling 
whitish walls, and golden maize in the fields ; with 
the great Lombard plain stretching along the ho- 
rizon like a sea. There are haggard, dilapidated 
towns, too — Rusnano, with its ivy-grown ramparts; 
Asolo, with its silk mills und silk winders — the 
noise of which, early in a morning, is as merry 
an awakening as can call up the slothful English 
traveller. At Asolo the silk- winders have one 
holiday in the year — on New Year’s Day — and 
our tale begins with an orphan-girl, Pippa, the 
best of tbe crow, as yet innocent and hopeful, 
springing out of her bed in “a large, mean, aivy 
chamber,” and anxiously reckoning with herself 
how she is to get the most enjoyment out of this 
solitary holiday. The poor child !— there is a touch 



of poetry and ambition in her fancies,' which might her — and the scene closes on his madness* So 
have been hardly natural, save in an Italian, who, ends the first mission of the Angd Voice ! 
however cowardly, weak;: or vicious, is rarely other Nqcj, now, is coming on; — Pippa has left the 
than picturesque. She somehow feels — this poor shrub-house with its blfiody secrets behind her. ' 
Pippa — that she is nothing — of no use, of no com- and is approaching a group of young sculptors and 
fort to any one in the world of Aaolo. It is at once painters from Venice, who are lounging about a 
her plague and her immunity! But Youth has its window, with a balcony, hard by a pomegranate 
own aius and helps. It can 44 make believe and clump. Among them are an Englishman, and 
Pippa will for this one day be of as much corise- Schramm, a cfreaiuy German with a pipe in his 
qucnce as her neighbours — talking of whom with a mouth. Here, too, is mischief going on. The corn- 
certain half-arch, half-wistful curiosity, she sets rade of these wild fellows, Jules, a French artist, 


however cowardly, weak;: or vicious, is rarely other 
than picturesque. She somehow feels — this poor 
Pippa — that she is nothing — of no use, of no com- 
fort to any one in the world of Asolo. It is at once 
her plague and her immunity ! But Youth has its 
own aius and helps. It can 44 make believe and 
Pippa will for this one day be of as much conse- 
quence as her neighbours— talking of whom with a 
certain half-arch, half-wistful curiosity, she sets 
forth on her ramble ; — singing as she goes snatches 
of old ditties, hymns, quaint proverbs, carols in 
which some scran of old legendary wisdom is 
hidden, ami the like. We must follow her past the 
houses of some among the persons she has artlessly 
counted over to herself. 

The first mansion Pippa passes is the green-house 
or shrub-house to the palace of Ottima, whose 
husband, Luca Gaddi, was a great silk proprietor; 
an aged, jealous, and tedious man. To him she 
had been unfaithful, for the sake of one Sehald, 
a Gorman, whom the husband had rescued from 
starvation, and engaged to ti-ach Ottima music. 
The two have crowned their shame by murdering 
the old man on New Year’s Eve, and arc standing 
together : the wretched woman already finding it 
needful to dissuade her Paramour from certain re- 
morseful thoughts and misgivings, by talking over 
their past risks, and painting sumptuously their 
present security, and the “ goods laid up in More 
for many years." What pictures we have in a 
few of their speeches! leaving, of course, the 
passionate ones untouched. Throwing open the 
window, and looking wearily om, Sehald says — 

—Ay, thus it used to he ! j 

Ever your house was, I remember, shut 
Till mid-day— 1 observed that as l strode 
On mornings through the vale hero. Country girls 
Were noNy, washing garments in the brook; 

Herds drove the slow white oxen up the hills — 

But no — vour house was mute, would ope no eye, 
And wisely. You tern’ plotting one thing there, 
Nature another outside. I looked lip, 

Hough, white wood shutters, rusty iron barB, 

Silent as death, blind in a Hood of light — 

Oh ! I remember. 

And again, the woman's eye (for the eye of Crime 
is ever cognizant) is arrested — even while she is 
talking the most fondly, and pouring the wine — by 
a passing figure. 

41 There trudges on his business from the Duomo, 
Beuet the Capuchin, with his brown hood 
And bare feet— always in one place at church, 

Close under the Mono wall hy the south entry . 

1 used to take him fora brown cold piece 
Of the wall's self, as out of it he rose 
To let me pass. At first, 1 say, I used — 

Now— no has that dumb figure fastened on me — 

I rather should account the plastered wall 
A piece of him, so chilly does it strike!” 

As the dialogue proceeds, the Temptress almost 
succeeds in making her fellow-criminal forget the 
horror of his deed in the fascination of her beauty 
-—when at that instant, v ithout, the hymn of the 
little beggar-girl is heard — as Pippa passes tlu* 
shrub-house, 4t All’s right with the world,” she 
sings, so long as 44 Goa h in the heaven ! " The 
child's carol of contented trustfulness ami cheerful 
religion sounds like a message of doom 'o the half- 
conscious man, already drunk and satiated with 
crime. He turns upon Ottima, he upbraids her 
rudely with having driven him to such straits — 
threatens, in the misery of his, frenzy, to murder 


has affronted them — rebuked the sensuality of their 
careless youth by the spirituality of his ambition to 
live for the loftiest ends of Art alone. Such a cox- 
comb must be punished, brought down to their own 
level. Why should one no better clad than them- 
selves dare to set up for superior virtue and refine- 
incut ? They have planned a cunning vengeance, 
and are now waiting to see the event. It is this. 
They began to avenge themselves on his high-flown 
devotion to better aims than their debasing ones, 
by tormenting the poetical hoy’s vanity — and thus 
generously : 44 Now," owns one of the talkers near 
the pomegianate clump, 44 1 happened to hear of a 
young Greek ---real Gicek — girl at Malamoccu, 
white and quiet as an apparition, and fourteen 
years at furthest, daughter, so she swears, of that 
hag Natalia, who helps us to models at three lire 
I an hour.” So poor 14 Jules received a scented 
letter— somebody had seen his Tydeus at the Aca- 
demy — bade him persevere, would make herself 
known to him ere long. In his first answer he 
proposed marrying his monitress." This is their 
wedding-day; and the malicious crew, having 
crammed the poor half- idiotic girl with a rhyme, 
by rep< nting which she is to disenchant the cheated 
Jules— are waiting to see the pair return from 
church. They come — -“the bridegroom, half his 
hair in storm and half in calm, patted down over 
the left temple, like a f rot hi/ cup one blows on (o 
cool it, and the same old blouse he murders the 
1 marble in." One of the befter- matured mischief- 
mongers hopes that the puppet who has been hired 
•for the unworthy scheme, 44 won’t take it for 
earnest." She looks pale; — in part uneasy, lest she 
should say lu*r rhyme wrong — in part made aware by 
the earnest passion of her husband that she lias dono 
a grave thing— grave and irrevocable. That still- 
ness, and that ghost-like paleness of hers, become 
so frightful, that the Bridegroom uddresses her in 
rhapsodical passion ; conjuring her, now that he 
lias won her, not to melt away, nor to chunge be- 
fore his eyes, but to remain by his side— to en- 
courage hnn to new triumph*,— the Muse w’ho has 

5 >raiscd his old attempts! Phene is still mute: 
fulcs becomes more impassioned — fears she will 
die. At last she begins to speak — so perplexed, 
she confesses, hy his outburst of energy, that she 
has half forgotten what she had been engaged to 
repeat — a confession that Hatred not Love had 
palmed off’ a bride upon the poet- sculptor. She 
gets through her task Stammeringly : lor the su- 
perior nature of him to whom she has been united 
already exercises over her a certain unexplained 
influence. But at last all is made dear.' It is 
clear to Jules how he has been tricked, and by 
w'liom — what sort of a creature he has married — but 
it is clear, too, to so noble-hearted a fellow as he is, 
that the poor girl must not be left to misery. The 
money hoarded for his two years 1 journey m pur- 
suit of Art shall be given to her. He cares for 
study no more ! She shall not fall into bad bands, 
though she has been the instrument by which his 
hope has been broken to pieces — tne 44 dew of 
his youth " dried up. He is breaking from hci-~ 
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half-maddened, yet even in his misery .greater than 
! liis tormentors • * when Pippn passes, this time 

; with ft quaint ballad touching on Love’s true sacri- 

j flees and doings (very difficult, I must own, to 
understand clearly) The strain, however, rouses 
I all the chivalrouHHess of* a soul disposed to chivalry 
j —exalts yet higher the poetry of nn ambition 
j which had failed owing toils poetical trustfulness, 
i “ Sluill I call myself an Artist,” says he, “ who 
think so much of breathing spirit into clay and 
1 marble, if I will not labour to kindle u spark of 

t divine faith and love and virtue in a unman 

| soul? " He pauses— relents- -will brave ihe ridi- 
cule- embrace the labour- do honour to the duty 
God has committed to him, though by the hands 
of Evil ones will save and educate Phene— make 
of the wife in jest, a wife in earnest -- take her 
j from among the foul crew with him. lie says — 

j| “ Hut I told you -did 1 not ?- - 

[I Ere night vo trav el for yum Liid --some i^le 

] J Vtfh the. sen’s silence on il / Stand ;i'ddc ! 

j T do hut break these jwlliy models up 

| To begin Ait af« c»h.” 

i With this good purpose Jules vanishes. Such is 

■ I the second good deed of pippa’s New Year’s Day 

|! riunble! 

j' We must “ bate at noon lest in unthreading 
: this somewhat tangled skein of biautilwl illustru- 

’• tions, we tire the p.dience of our IVioioN. finis dh- 
I obeying the sagacious precept ut the I'oi.d Quaker 

j! preacher--- 1 * Reiter lacking than !«\iiii.ng.’ v 'ome 

■ I other week, possibly, we may sec Pippa lo the end 

I! of her holiday ; or else tin n our ri.uling-gl.is4 on 

j some other among Mr. llrow Jiing’sinventions. One 
I last word in fairness. Let no one look into them 

I who merely cares for easy-going verse, with the 

sense on the surface ; and the lliyllnn making a 
i music to step or damn t<>* am', li.e neaguv !•*- 
viving old associations. Here, almost c\ civ phrase 
; or figure is suggestive ; tlie metre is full ol* biohen 
• j and suspended e.ulcVici s and the stole of allusions 
i collected from sources mimic lin'd recondite, lint 

| those who arc not di tcircd from a pleasure by thi 

'J prospect of some labour cannot study these Hells 
| ami Pomn/nuH/tci without being made Holder and 
' J better by their lesson. There is a room and .a 
mission tor the Mystical, no h* - than for the Ch ar, 

! Poets! 


ART IN SPTTALFi K l.!>S. 

A T\LK. 

llv Eli/i Mm iyarii, 

( Authoi of “ fur Faun ") 

In the mitre of hpital fields there is a thorough- 
fare that leads from Crispin-Klr«*ct into Norton 
Folgate. It w't.irs n peculiar aspect, for the houses, 
are high, niinm-.a, and ninny -windowed, particu- 
larly near the i uof; and whilst these are d.n kernel 
by innumerable cagts of singing-birds, the It dges 
outside are rarely without boxes or pots filled with 
such flowers as are in season, and ns have thriven 
as far as meagre loaf and bud, in the close air of 
the d$ll citv Ktieef. 

Hope and around is essentially the district of the 
weaving population of London , and it is one of 
squalor. The broken kennels, the filthy doorways, 
tell whore fever lurk™ from year to year. For the 
type find badge of Oihigs is Hmwnbytho frowsy 
huckster 'h shop, tht. nnor apothecary’s, the uu- 


th/iving butcher’s with its scanty array, the tailor i 
with nothing in its window but threads a no 

f latches, aud lastly, with something like a plethora 
ook about it, the pawnbroker's. This last thrives; 
and besides being a substantial-looking house, 
shows in its window Bandana handkerchiefs, old 
French books, fragments of foreign tapestry and 
silk, wood carving and articles of ancient plate, 
such* as caudle cupa and spoons, mingled here 
and there with medals, that in their day were the 
prizes for rare fan tail pigeons, or rarer flowers. 

Tliis shop was, some years ago, kept by an old 
man named Chapman, who had long lived there, 
and, as it was reported, amassed large wealth. He 
had two daughters : the elder ft tall, gaunt womai 
of forty y ears of age, who by her singularly reserve 
and taciturn temper repulsed many at first ac 
quaintance, though on better knowledge tlii: 
proved to he a men* shadow, too slight to hide tin 
kindly heart, or a most acute and masculint 
understanding. 

As old Chapman had lost his wife in early life, 
Small not only supplied 1 he place of ft mother to 
her sister Kitty, hut managed most of the business 
of the >liop, for lu i father had a harsh and exact- 
ing temper, and laid the bui den of labour heavily 
upon all within his influence. This latte) duty, 
increasing ns sin* reached womanhood, brought 
her into daily inti reourse with the population of 
Spitnlliclds. end, judging f.om the intimate know- 
ledge of their pieuliar tastes and habits, she was 
early cnim iced, that though struggling against 
low wages, and the prohihii ions of their fluctuating 
trade, the weavers of Spitaltudds, ns a body, were, 
as the o' her portions of the manufacturing popu- 
lation of England, essentially a progressive class. 
Amongst the many that frequented the. shop, was 
a weaver named Ui.stic.iux, a scll-t.iuglit man, win 
had thought much and deeply over his* shuttle and 
in his loom, upon all that related to textile ait ; 
and as Sarah Chapman was, from taste and cir- 
cumstances well acquainted with the technicalities 
of the Ja.'ijinud loom, they soon formed an 
ac quaintnncc'liip. a -.the necessities hi ought upon 
his home by :i l utein wife and crowd oflitlU 
children made ItcMieaux's a frequent name, upon 
ohi Chapman’s hooks. There were morel causes 
for this acquaint. nn eship to he certain in its car- 
lo mess; the glimp^t of a him kiuln-n, a blight 
health, a pusunce our licit, ihe grace of kindly 
:*pekui wold-., wuo not lod on one who could 
appreciate their inlluenee. From conversation 
eu‘n.1 book-learning ; works on history and botany,. 

■ siuh s Rivtieaux hod bought in more prosperous 
> jar?. Though tin *• had to la* lead neeietly after 
t he hibouis of Hn* day, Sar.ih Chapman ’a mind 
from this time led a new imvulse; she bought 
books vvnli her hcaiit" wages, applied her nur.d 
to the s< H-lndp of h i. "festive education, and ns 
tliis know lcdi**' grew and move largely developed 
the ciremn.'. tames by wnich she was surrounded, 
one steady conviction aiose that the fundamental 
principles of art in their application to design, 
must become an essential portion of education 
before the men of Spitalfiidda could compete with 
flu* artisans of Lyons or the States of Prussia. 

This progression in knowledge had gone steadily 
on till Sarah was nearly thirty, when there came to 
lodge at old Chapman's house a German of the 
name of Hausen. lie was a middle-aged imin, 
and had come to England for the purpose of 
learning sonic process of the Jacquard loom then ’ 
peculiar to Spitalfields. He had been bom within 
a few miles of Berlin; and though the educational 
schools of Prussia had not then attained their 
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prevent state of perfection, he had studied art and 
its application to textile fabrics, in the Geirerb* 
1 mtitaty with marked success. Added to thi.s, he 
had wrought as a handicraftsman in the looms of 
Lyons, and with improvement of originality of 
design, had learnt the diilicult art’ of setting his 
pattern in the loom (which the French cal) mise 
eti carta) which in France is usually the work of 
011c and the same operative; in England — unfor- 
tunately for design — the work of a distinct hand. 
Hausen's education had been liberal even fora 
Prussian subject; He bad travelled through most 
parts of Germany, the Tyrol, and the eastern pro- 
vinces of France, and had drawn an enlightened 
knowledge of art not only from galleries and mu- 
seums, but from the rare goldsmiths’ work of the 
sixteenth century, preserved on the altars of 
churches, and in the cabinets of the curious. IV 
this be added a taste for literature; and even bis 
trivial knowledge of the English tongue rendered 
less difficult his early intercourse with the Chap- 
mans. 

Here was a strange incident in the life of the 
pawnbroker's daughter; for hitherto Sarah had 
searely mot with a taste <»r judgment equal or eon- 
genial to her own ptogres-dve mir< : and I know- 
no circumstance more depressing to progressive 
moral or mental good, than a necessitous com- 
'panionship with those too doggedly, wilfully igno- 
rant to bo taught, but just wise enough to be derisive 
scoffers! i h.ne s-aid old Chapman's fireside was 
a cheerful one; so, us was natural, when the clack 
of the loom was over for tin* d i\ , H -m-en was sure 
to bo found there ; and when the old man fell asleep, 
as was his habit, over bis nft(V-«uppcr pipe, there 
was usually an hour for unrestricted conversation, 
or the study of Gel man and English pretty, 
youthful Kitty sitting by at needlework. From 
conversations about art, a* relative to manufac- 
tures, to seek art itself, van but a natural transition ; 
and as Sarah possessed guat native taste for 
drawing, she, with patience and under Hausen's 
guidance, soon acquiied a wonderful power of 
delineation with tin* pencil. And with this power 
up grew a wunrinV love ! Haugen talked of mar- 
riage; and sincere herself, Sarah did not suspect 
that this profession was but a blind, to shade her 
usually acute penetration. 

• One night it was a w inter’s night- -some little 
matter of drawing was in band. Fearful that her 
father might awake before it was done, and say 
something harsh, as he ton often did, Sarah took a 
candle and carried her drawing up-stairs, Hausen 
at that time being absent, and Kitty intent upon 
some needlework. Once busy with her pencil, 
Sarah forgot all about time till the church clock 
struck twelve. Aroused by this and her drooping 
candle, she was surpr^cd to beav llausen's and her 
sister’s voices in the kitchen below. As the hour 
was late and the circumstance unusual, she 
hurried down stairs, opened the door, and tin re 
by the still bright fire stood Hausen and her 
sister. 

“Come, sister,” she said, “ I thought you were 
in bed. *Tis very late, and father must have been 
in bed an hour.” Irritated by this interruption, 
Kitty, in spite of Hausen's entreaty, replied very 
inteinperately. 

“It is not rigkt or womanly,” at last spoke 
Sarah. 

“ Not right to talk with my husband t ” Sarah 
heard the words, but did not believe them, 

“Yes, ray husband,” repeated Kitty, “my two 
months’' husband.” It was fortunate for Sarah 
there was no stronger light than that of the fire, 


or it might have shown her blanched face. She 
gained the door, and mechanically moved up the 
stain^aae ; but once alone in her chamber she 
sank upon the floor insensible. When she reco- 
vered, the full sense of her weakness came before 
her the self-examination was a bitter one, yet it 
was just and honest. The heart's blindness was 
gone for eter ; and she saw at once her folly in 
supposing that woman is ever loved solely for her 
mental qualities. With feelings akin to pride she 
determined to hide the secret inviolably in her 
own heart, to redouble kindness to her sister and 
Hausen, to hide from him all phadow of her weak- 
ness, and let the one who had deceived see that 
she cbul d work bravely on, and turn scorned, dis- 
regarded, menial powers to some service of good, 
however humble. 

The old man soon discovered liis daughter's 
marriage. As it bad been contracted without his 
consent, hid ire was great --more especially as 
Hausen, guessing his wealth, asked for Kitty’s 
portion, as means of returning to Germany and 
establishing himself (here as a manufacturer. But 
it whh only after much persuasion from Sarah that 
the old man doled out a few niggard pounds like 
so many drops* of his hlood, taking a large per- 
centage, however, in fits of vuch bad temper, that 
liaiusci , even with his equable nature, would not 
long patiently endure, and, on the occasion of a 
more than usually violent squabble, he and Kitty 
left the house forever. From that hour theirs were 
forbidden names ; and it required some tact in 
Sarah to rescue from her father's destroying hand 
the beautiful designs and drawings which fluusen 
had left. 

The old cheerless days seemed now to have come 
hack again ; with this difference, however, the dis- 
covery of talent, and the knowledge how to pro- 
ceed in perfecting it ; though each day brought so 
ninny duties, that it was not till the quiet hours of 
night that Sarah could n-ie her pencil. Just now 
hope came in another shape. An old lady who 
l:*rl hcfn rt iHed (‘b-’pman in his youth came to re- 
side in London. She was blind and helpless, and 
Chapman, who to his other failings did not add 
the sin of ingratitude, sent Sarah to read to her 
daily. Kind feelings were soon established; for 
the lady knew old Chapman’s harsh and exacting 
temper, and as Sarah confided her purposes and 
resolutions, suggestions and plans aro^c. Thus, 
under the cover of those reading hours she was 
enabled lo carry out her long cherished purpose. 

I of copying from the limihles in the British Mu- 
I scum : though, had the old man guessed the daily 
j)h*asant task, ijt would have brought on a house- 
hold war as terrific in its v,ny ns tne recorded om 
of the Philistines. After some months' attention 
to the statues, she used her pencil in copying tin 
bas-reliefs in various* parts of the saloons, more 
especially the frit zes of the Elgin Marbles, ns 
being peculiarly suggestive of exquisite textile 
design. For four years, till bor friend’s death, 
did these persevering labours continue ; 1 and then, 
old Chapman growing from age too weak and 
feeble to stir from his fire-side, the whole duties of 
the business fell upon Sarah, who for assistance 
took two of Restieaux’s daughters under her care. 

Two more unpromising pupils she certainly 
could not have cliosen; but an there was both 
head and heart to work upon, example and patience 
soon caused wonders : for as in art proportion and 
perspective are the true foundations on which to 
rear the elaborations of design, so the well-ordered 
comforts and duties of daily life are the first Bteus 
of a true moral progression. To this domestic 
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teaching was added reading and writing in the 
leisure evening hours, and after these the common 
principles of drawing. I trust to see such prin- 
ciples taught by and by as universally as writing 
itself; for not till then will picture-galleries or 
museums influence or cultivate public taste to its 
just extent. It is this practised eye, this aided 
taste, this developed principle of beauty, that 
creates the desire for superior art in design as 
applied to the necessaries of life in the middle and 
lower classes of France and Germany. 

I now speak of the year lN2i>. Two years pre- 
viously the high duties upon foreign silk, which 
had for a length of time trammeled and confined 
the silk manufactures of England, were reduced, 
and the prohibition on the importation of foreign 
manufactured silk, unless paying an exorbitant 
duty, withdrawn. As soon as this act caine into 
power, an immediate and great change took place 
in the silk trade of England. Throwing mills for 
the raw material were increased tenfold, and the 
looms of Spitalficlds could scarcely supply the 
large demand for woven fabrics till a reaction took 
place, in consequence of comparison of the hitherto 
prohibited fabrics of Lyons with our own. Supe- 
riority of design and colour were umnistakeable, 
though as to actual quality of fabric the looms of 
Spitidfield* were yit unrivalled. This conside- 
ration of mere quality weighed nothing with the 
public; they wanted design and colour, and the 
Kpitnl fields masters saw these wants must be sup- 
plied, or a vast national trade slip gradually from 
the.r fingers into those of the Lyonnese. To be 
hu. ire of a growing necessity and to supply it were 
t vvodiHiTeni things; and uneducated in the common 
principles of design, few could see either causes 
or remedies, or judge that protection against 
piracy of original pattern bv register, and a better 
and more general system of education, both as re- 
garded artisan and consumer, were the advantages 
the French had against ourselves. 

Soon after this comparative freeing of the silk 
trade from an unjust class monopoly, a royal duke, 
who hud been one of the most strenuous advocate* 
for the withdrawal of protection, pave an order to 
Restienux’s employer for a rich silk fabric to de- j 
corate a suite of rooms with a southern aspect. 
Frice was unlimite l ; bill both design and fabric 
were to be entirely English. At. first the dilemma 
seemed itreurmmintable, and to obviate it, a re- 
ward was offered for designs. Upon this Resticaux 
went and consulted Sarah Chapman. As usu d she 
said little, though suggesting, that as a southern 
aspect requires hues softened yet rich, that umber, 
or that full tint seen with the setting sun, might 
serve for the essential colour, whilst on this relief 
m'srht be raised in pile, or, as I may better ex- 
plain, design standing forth from the fabric. 

It was autumn time. That very afternoon Sarah 
tor.k a stage to a country place within three or 
f. ur miles of town and procured admittance into a 
garden remarkable for its mulberry trees. Select- 
ing from one of these, a bunch of ripened fruit os 
it bung upon the branch with its shaded hues and 
drooping leaves, she sketched and coloured it upon 
the spot, and on the paper used by designers of tex- 
tile fabrics. This accomplished, she procured silk, 
and went to work that very night in Hausen’s 
loom. To one unskilled it-vas difficult to read in 
so intricate a pattern ; but with patience, and some 
assistance from Resticaux, enough of the fabric 
was woven in a week or two to serve as a speci- 
men and show the perfected design. On a ground 
. of richest silk, of a pale umber tint, was slightly 
raised a croll patrern in a tint darker, on this in 


pile was the natural sized fruit of the mulberry, 
festooned at distances amongst the scroll as the 
bum h had hung upon the living tree, and inter- 
mingled here and there with the dark green, of the 
leaf. This pattern, so bold and yet so true to 
nature, proem ed the reward at once, and was 
some few days afterwards shown as a matter of 
evidence in the Ho.use of Commons as to the capa- 
bilities of British textile art. The fabric when 
woven by Resticaux sold for seven guirfbas a yard, 
and proved so good a speculation to the manufac- 
turer. that orders flowed in from sources not 
wholly English ; and the high wages thus earned 
by Resticaux, and the reward which Sarah gene- 
rously made his, soon put a new face upon the 
artisan’s humble home. 

Old Chapman had now been for some months 
'bedridden, and Sarah was more than ever taxed 
by his peevish and exacting temper. Of her he 
never thought. To watch night after night, to 
smooth his weary pillow, to hush his querulous 
winnings, were tasks of no light kind when paid for 
with harsh looks and unjust, reproaches. One night 
he appeared better ami had fallen asleep ; as she 
was tired Sarah left him and went to bed. She had 
scarcely, however, rested an hour before he rung 
his hell violently, and hurrying to his room in 
extreme terror, sue found the old man sitting up- 
right in bed as if by super natural strength. 

“ I’m going, Tin going,” he whispered in a 
sharp ttiul huskv voice, whilst he caught hold of her 
hand to detain her, “ but come near, child ; don’t 
tell any one, und mind there’s no one listening — is 
there? well! well! the money is all yours, child — 
all! Home, money, shop, trade — but — there’s no 
one listening, is there, child ? — well— put your ear 
nearer — the money is — is — is — a little nearer — 
twenty thousand pounds, Sarah— all yours ! But 
not a penny to your sister, Sarah, for Eve made a 
will, and cut her und that man oil* with a shilling ; 
ha ! ha ! He deceived you, Sarah ; I know he did ; 

I wasn’t blind! And now you can marry, Sarah, 
and be a lady !” 

“ The time for marriage is past, father,” said 
Sarah, interrupting him ; “ it’s only mockery to 
talk of it ■ and as to the money, half of it must be 
Kitty’s, she’s your daughter, and ” 

“ Must !” repeated the old man, as he stared at 
Sarah with dilated though filmy eyes ; “ must ! I’ll 
burn the will and make a new one, und turn you 
out a beggar, ghlj — that I will.” 

“ In ibis you'll please yourself,” answered 
Sr cab, who wus one not to see fear in a threat. 

• “ ii f have but twenty pounds instead of twenty 
thousand, Kitty shall have half. And as to making 
me a beggar, Heave it to your conscience, father.” 

The old man had sunk back exhausted, but he 
held forth his hand: “Well, well, Sarah ; I’ve 
been very harsh, and made a hard life of -it for 
you, though you’ve been more faithful and tender 
than one like me deserved. Take the money and 
let Kitty ” 

“ Have a pen, father, and write a few words 
to her.” 

“ No, no, I can’t,” faltered the sinking old 
man; “ give the mone^r yourself, Sarah,— you’ve 
begged it. Give it, give it. Not half, though. 
Sarah* not half. And mind, stick to the shop — ana 
don’t nave too soft a heart — and — ” 

He had not breath to speak another word of 
worldly purpose, though he audibly blessed her 
with his parted lips then turned upon his pillow, 
and sunk from life into death as a child does 


and sunk 
into sleep. 


I To be continued. ^ 





JOl’KNAL. 


MEN OF THE PEOPLE. 


I.— RICHARD COB DEN. 

Nevf.r, at any period in history, ha\e so many 
earnest and zealous labourers been found working 
for the advancement of the People, in political, 
commercial, religious, and social liberty, as we 
find at tits present day. Not in one country, but 
in all countries— in Great Britain, in America, in 
France, in Germany, and even in Spain and 
Russia. In our own country, not one class only, 
but all classes, cun furnish distinguished examples 
of able and honest labourers for the public good. 

What Milton said of the City of London during 
the throes of -the Commonwealth, may be said of 
all England now . — 

Behold tliih vast city : a city of refuse, the mansion home or 
Liberty, encompassed and surrounded with lax pn>l<<tiuii ! Tlu* 

8 hop of war hath not more anvils and ham me is nothin;’, to 
ihsl lion out the pli»u*:» and in.stimuonfs of aimed jn->tie« in (it 
lence of hclc.i^mcd tiuth, ll.un then* be pi n» anil heads theie. 
.sitting by tlieii htudious lain*)', muj-iii", m , m li'iip, ie\nl\in:: 
new notions , uni iib'Ui when* with to jircuTir, .is with tin it 
itmnaj’e and then lenity, the <ij».)i(»at’hn>^ u lV.nn.it >( n other* a. 
f.iHt rc.ulm#, trying all thin;'*, assent m ^ to the finer «»1 leii'nii 
and emu iiu emciit. Wli.it could a nun rui’.nie n.me liom a 
nation no pliant and m* pi one to .seek tiller knowh «lgi* i V» lut 
wants tin i" to Midi a towardly and pi tenant m .1. but <n «• .,i"l 
f.utlit ilI laboiireis, to nviKe a knowing people, a nation ot ]>r«<]ih« t*», 
o! *, arid of non hied 

Wise and faithful labourers we have in plenty in 
these modem days; mid they have to aht lliem ■ 
wh.it pievious labomers have generally wanted — 
a free, an active, a el.eap, mid an evor-diflusitig 
Press. 

We now propose, in a abort series of articles, to 
point out for .'idmii.il ion and oncoiir.igeini nt, the 
more prominent living workers on ihe people’s 
bide ; selecting and dealing with them in no nairow 
or sectarian spirit, bill solely with regard to tin* 
influence of their labours < n the well-being and 
advancement of the great body of the pco)de. 
And with whom should we commence but with 
II i c it mo) Cuiinr.x ? --tin* man whose name is in tlu* 
mouths of all the fi ieiul » of popular progress, no 1 
only in Gnat Ihitain, hut ilirougluml tlu* civilised : 
world; and who has been mainly instrumental in 1 
the achievement of one of the greatest and mo.-t t 
eventful revolutions which has ever been recorded 
in the pages of history. 

Strange, tlmt Richard Cobden, the lead ei «*f the 
Common inJ Revolution of England, should be the 
son of a poor farmer I Jlut it is not the first time 
that farmejs’ sou** haw* directed the destinies of 
England. In the time of the Commonwealth, it 
was jCrmnvvell ‘.tie farmer s son, who, at the head 
of his army ot iroiifidcs, themselves the sons of 
peasants and farmers, rode down the bravest 
chivalry of England ; and it was Blake, the pea- 
sant's son, who, with the Commonwealth's snips 
under his command, scattered the Dutch fleets 
like chat!', and for the first time gave England 
that proud title of “ mistiest of the seas," which 
she has ever smceTctaincd. But our great popular 
leaders, nowaday?, fight their buttles with more 
uotebl weapons tuan sword and cannon. The war 
they wage is one of reason and argument; and 
tbe^ power which they wield is that of Public 
Opinion and the Press. Our Cobden is a greater 
and a more successful leader than perhaps any 
warrior or general that lias ever lived. 

Uiclmrd Cobden was born a few hundred yards 
from the little town of Midliur&t, in Sussex. 


14 Maltster Cobden," as hu grandfather was fami- 
liarly called, was a substantial yeoman of the old 
school, famous for the good beer that he brewed, 
and of which name of the older inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood to tin’s day entertain savoury recol- 
lections. 41 CubdenVlane,” and M Cobden Warm- 
stead,’ 1 are still remembered there: but the old 
house has been pulled down, and the old family 
has left tlu* neighbourhood; for u Protection*’ 
ruined Maltster Cobden ’s son, and the grand- 
children, of whom Richard was one, sought for 
industrial occupation in the great commercial 
towns — whose active and energetic population the 
farmer’s son was yet* destined to lead in th 
assault and final overthrow of that very syst 
of Monopoly by which his own family had ho 
victimised. 

Richard Cobden commenced his industrial Hit 
at an early age as clerk in a London merchan t’s 
counting-house, where he commended himself to 
his employers by his industry and devoted atten- 
tion to business. By and bye lie removed to 
Manchester, where* he became the commercial 
tiaveller for a house extensively engaged in the 
cotton ti.ule; and gradually rose in tlu* estimation 
ol'aM who knew him. In Manchester, the progress 
of men of business, who are up to their work, is 
geueially rapid ; and •' soon find Cobden, with 
:m elder brother, cm . * ~i a manufacturing en- 
terprise of his ow , .iiicli he brought to bear 
the finite of mueli e .pcricnee, and a judgment as 
apt and skilful as that which lie has since displayed 
iu public affairs. 

The beautiful prints of the Oobdcns soon com- 
manded the very highest price in the market. An 
instance of their attractiveness has been publicly 
mi htioned, which wo may here repeat. A gentle- 
man was some time ago in Mr. Cobden ’k ware- 
house in Manchester, and was there favoured with 
tlu* sight of some new printed muslins of a pecu- 
liar pattern, about three days before they were 
issued to the public. Inless than a week from the 
day these dresses were* despatched from the wart- 
house, the same gentleman was at Chichester, and, 
walking in the direction of Goodwood, he met 
some Indies of the Duke of Richmond's family 
wonting the identical prints; and. in a few days 
after, the same gentleman was at Windsor, and 
.-aw tlu* Queen walking on the slopes wearing a 
dress of the same kind — so instantly did the 
44 Cobden pi inis" take tlu* lead in the fashionable 
world. For Mr. Cobden stiidic d public taste, as he 
'’•ts since studied public opinion; and rarely, if 
ev or, made a speculation (and this branch of trade 
is always exceedingly precarious and hazardous) 
in which In* was not completely successful. It 
may be added, that the print-works of the firm, at 
Chorley, are now amongst the most extensive and 
liberally-conducted in Lancashire ; ai)d givo re- 
gular employment to a large population. But we 
pass from this part of the subject to Cobden as a 
public man ana a leader of the people. 

Mr. Cobden first attracted puolic notice beyond 
bis own district by the admirable pamphlets pub- 
lished by Mr. Tait of Edinburgh, on England , Jre~ 
laud) and America, and afterwards on Russia — 
such were their titles — “bye Manchester Manu- 
facturer." These pamphlets were filled with in- 
formation; they were brilliant in style, and cogent 
in argument, and they immediately riveted the 
public attention. Though, the subjects were such 
as do not usually excite general interest, the works 
rapidly ran through a number of editions, and ob- 
tained a very extensive circulation. As a proof of 
the earnest way in- which Cobden went to work in 
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thin matter, it may be mentioned that, in order to day: correspondence with the leaders of public 
inform himself correctly of the state of our tela- opinion everywhere — encouragement to the cle- 
tions with Russia imd Turkey, he made a voyage sponding- help to the weak — stimulus to the 
expressly to the East in the year 1837 ; and the re* wavering; everywhere was the pen and voice of 
suit of lus observations and reflections made during Cobden at work.. At the public meetings of the 
that visit is given in one of the pamphlets above League he was always prominent — the drat and 
mentioned. He completely sifted the “ Russian foremost man there. At cwuinitieconeptings, at 
question ; ,f satisfied himself that the fear of that soirees, at public demonstrations, who was to be 
overgrown empire by England was a bugbear; compared with him for clear- headedness, for zeal, 
n ml vehemently urged that England should abolish tor clenching Aigumont, for rousing eloquence? 
the corn laws, stick to trade and commerce, and From the first, indeed, he has been the rallying 
not meddle in foreign questions; where wo could point of the movement, and the centre of all ijLs 
do no good to others, but only inflict on ourselves organisation. 

a great deal of mischief. The Writer of the present notice has had nume- 

The idea of a great Free-Trade Association - rous personal opportunities of knowing tin. vast 
such as was afterwards unbodied in the Anti- labours of Mr. Cobden in influencing and direct- 
Corn -law League — seems even at tips eaily iug public opinion, during the last eight years, 


iug public opinion, during the last eight years, 
period, to have struck the mind of Mr. C'-bdeii. especially through the medium of the press. While 
In (lie first edition of England, Ire/and. and conducting an extensively circulated newspaper in 
Jm erica, which was published, we lu li< ve, in out* of the mumif.ieluring districts, lie has received 
1813.3, he says — Horn that gentleman almost weekly letters lvspert- 

.. , , , ...... - . . , . I((l ing the niogrcss of the agilation — urging cei tain 

j.ru *r'*ss hn*» licon nraih* hi in*.simly of tl..»i yui.u 1 «»* v. i.*. ’» important lines of policy — * cautioning against 


fiom that gentleman almost weekly letters respect- 
ing the piogress of the agilation— urging ceituin 
important lines of policy — cautioning against 


Ail.nii Smiili vr.v», uuau than !wlt a rciiiuiy the tm.sf lu iug entrapped into snares laid by the enemy — 
lu in ; ji.'i ry. cheering on even i Hurt in the right direction — 

Wu rvjtrrl that nu wririy litat hmi (urinitl <’»r the ]inii»'.x,* •*! . i'.mhtimr millnm-ivm comhntLiV ir f-ill-iele« 

iii^iaainumig » kuoolnlja- of the juxi piim-.p'i-s oi n»rir ■^'■miiaiing onimiswMi tommmir.g i.ijiacies — 

Whilst Murleulture can boast almost a ninny a«u '• i.chmx *is Imping even against hope, and resolute even in 

*1 * i it,. « .... HI- 1. 1 U» il 


fhm* are Biilixli rmmuo, whil .1 i*\cry iMly m tl»* kipf'ilnm d 


mi’ll* are union nttiiino, wnn n n i'i y i nj mi n»- nu j.'*".n m-span . Alld, Cl ell Mr. CobllcU himself, COnfi- 

<ainrain« its botanical, phrin..l...>al. or nuihai.ii ..1 iiition.i t ^ j 1(M . Vt , r \ iiU been iu Ihe triumph of 

««t j«.. u. ,m^L * 

*/nc), we possess no nssoriatton of tuulirs, uipn-i lo^ith.M im doubt and fear.* Willing in November, 1811, 


flit* common object of cplitfliUniiitf the w*»iM up- n a qu'^Moii so | !c . f: ; ,y S .. 
little understood, ami so ln:idud with ohloqnv, **x !u*<* liade. 

We h.'uc nnr Banksi.m, our Liimcan, run IJu.nmii Sr riclies; S!n;uM ^ 
«'in»i why should not, at least our {ircaO'st roiiimio iai .tnd iu.mmu- w, J* ci»i..e l 


Should »oni o pi.irlhMl lncnMiirs not lie speedily can led, they 
will coi.a* loo late end what raiion/tl man tan x.iy that wearem 


ficiiirinjf towns, possess llieir Smilhi.m sui'ielicji di*\oo*d t, i i * l t.ur w.rs fm doin^ «mvllni< ; \» r\ soon’ SUl), whet irort ran 


the* purposes of piomulg.itmfC the bemlicent Ipuhs ot th 
JVmUh of Motions. Such iivdituti'ifis, by promol i:i" a m.;k 
pondenee with similar societies that wimltl prohablv he ci^..r.'*-i 
nbro.nl, (for It Is our example in qnesiiniis .okriui'. e»*.- men 


•'< do/tliiu nhai we j*iu doing ! At !e.»sl. we ,nu not sltimllng 
m On \ iy ol' a iin.ie hapelul movement; for of t lit* tlnee ijites- 
lim.ili.it now .uilale the peojile- -lUpv.il ot Corn-law, llip.al 
oi * ni'.'i, an'l Cn.iiter— 1 can’t help tfiirilving that our question 


that strangers follow), might contribute t > the spread oi lilm.il j xmuu , in tiu* j.l.re ni the lavomiti mill* public mind Had is 


anil just views of political science, aim tnra tend to amen ■■■ /■ ■/ -v * -? ■—* - 

the icstrirtive policy of foreign vovmi.nci.t^. Ihioi.^h tlit v.ln. n i„ re iji; t».c nniiM*. v.c must wink away w uh whip ami 
leL'ilimate inlluencc of the onuiions ol its people. hr •■piiqi our head stearlilj towards the f..r di.'dant winning- 


t.f /■'!».*/ . /»*/•<// aj thr’itti. but so long ax tlu'ie is tin better to 


IfTilimate inllucnco of the opinions ol its people. 1 

Nor would auch societuH> be fi mtlest. at home. I*n~.r% miqht P‘»*t. 


faf nfrrrd for the M/ .i«ji on th* turn tjurshon . or Ircluun iru Ma ]] v however Ml* Cobden Wfts much more 
might he sunt to enlt^ufr'i ihe agriculturist** u.dlo .»r,ir ilt«“t*- ir * ’ . 1 , . V V uuuc M , 1 min ll more 
sion up<ma subject so cUJlculf/ind of tuck paramount to ml. ^“Ugume ill Ills uilticipiitions, Sirnl liner allowed 

tiny exertions to flag for want of encouragement 
This hint was soon after adopted and acted upon and -timulus on his part. 

th a success which even its author m \> \ .m(iei- We now come to .sav a few words of Mr. Cohdens 


with a success winch even its author w «m(iei- We now come to say a few words of Mr. Cohden’s 
paled. But w 6 proceed with tlie Free Trader’s i areer as a member ot Parliament. In 1810, he was 
career. - inxih-dto stand for the borough of Manche ster* 

Mr. Cobden soon became a leading public nvm But lie d« ehm*d, on the ground that lie was not to 
in Manchester. Ilia judgment became valued ; !ii*. In* allowed to enter Parliament as n free man ;■ the 
business talent in all department:; atti acted public commit* cc who waited on him having represented 
notice; and he was called upon to take a pro- the exjndiency of letting principle remain subxor- 
minent part in most of the public movements of vicut to party arrangements —a thing to which 
his district. Yet he never thrust ltiinsr If iinon the Cobden (irmly declared that his conscience would 
attention of his follow-townsmen ; hut on all occa- never allow him to give his assent. But ac length 
sions he rather shunned than Courted the gi neral the Whig government fell to pieces, Peel was mud ft 
applause. Modesty, and an entire absence of all minUler, and Cobden was relumed to Parliament 
. vanity und jealousy, have always been charnc- for Stockport. 

▲ ■ A T _ 1. T ^ L! . 1* .. i .. 1 . .. 1.1! A I . . 1 • 1 * n « « jr all I 


teristic of him from his first entrance upon public 
life. 

In 1837, Mr. Cobden was invited to stand as a 


Many were the predictions of Mr. Cobden *8 
enemies that his appearance in Pailiamcnt would 
he a failure. Cobden was now to “ find his level." 


candidate for the borough of Stockport, but on a The farmer’s son could never hold up his head 
contest was defeated by fifty-five votes. It was among the proud lords of the* soil, and dare to 
perhaps more fortunate for the public muse that measure his strength with them! Nor would his 
he was not then successful: for, in the following have been the first promising political reputation 


he wa^ not then successful; for, in the following have been the first promising political reputation 
year, 1838, the Anti-Corn-law League was fonm a of which St. Stephen’s had been the dcutli. But 
-*-one of tnc most formidable political movements Cobden was made of stouter stuff. He took the 
that hast ever been known in the history of this earliest opportunity, of nddrcssipg the house upon 
country ; and from its commencement, Mr. Cobden the subject the nearest to his 'heart. And here, 
was ita.very life and soul. There are comparatively let uh say, that he possessed the fiist great roqui- 
few who know the immense labours of Mr. Cobden sites of success ns a speaker — moral courage, 
in connection with this body — labours which bring earnestness, ami the consciousness of right. In 
lio Ihme with them, because they are done iu bis first parliamentary speech, as in all his other 
secret) atid are never brought into the light of, speeches Cohden went direct to his point — he 1«- 
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bourccl to convince bis hearers, though knowing 
them to be hostile to him — he spoke warmly from 
his* heart— in short, he spoke and acted as a man 
does who is thoroughly in earnest. The opposition 
he encountered was threat. The “ white waistcoats” 
hooted: Cobden minded them notoneiot. The 
man had in him severe truths that must be heard. 
He rode fearlessly the whirlwind of noise and 
1 stormy opposition that he raised, and at length 

| lashed it into quiet. Ferranti was let loose upon 

him, and at first the thing took amazingly; the 
i reekless daring in assertion, which characterised 
j the oratory of the Knareshorough representative, 
j convulsed with delight the abettors of monopoly. 
Hut as the truth gradually oozed out, Ferrand's 
flights ceased to charm, and they were voted bores. 
On the other hand, Mr. Cobden made good his po- 
s tion, and became listened to with increased at- 
tention. lie soon commanded the ear of the 
house, and even measured strength with the Pre- 
mier himself. Night after night was he in his 
place, pursuit g the same steady and resolute 
course; exposing fallacy, relinking ignorance, de- 
nouncing wrong, and pleading earnestly for free- 
! (loin and liberty in uH things. His speeches 

! rapidly improved in all respects— in arrange- 

ment, in style, in manner, and in matter— until 
now he may be cited as one of the most power- 
I fill ami etfcctive speakers of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Cobdcn has none of the striking physical 
characteristics of the orator. When his name 
is announced at a great League meeting, those 
who are unacquainted wilh his person expect 
to see some robust, burly, O’Connell-like agitator 
1 rise to his feet. Instead of which we have a pale, 

! lean, wiry man, of melancholic features, of middle 
■ stature, and of no very marked peculiarities of 
face, such as are supposed to distinguish the man 
of action and intellect. His manner is easy and 
ixnart ilicial. He has no gestures of any remark aide* 
grace. Ill’s voice is thin, and sounds rather nasal. 
And yet what a powerful influence does Cobdcn 
almost invariably exercise over the minds of his 
auditors -often causing them to burst out in the 
wildest enthusiasm! How is this? Hceausc the 
man is thoroughly in earnest, and because out of 
the fulness of his heart In* noutli spenketli. Mr. 
Cobden has always a wonderful store of farts at 
his command, which he never fails to bring in pat 
to the point. Jlc emphatically “hits the nail on 
the head, clinching it at both sides.” Hut he has 
other important requisites of the great practical 
orator; lie has an immense fund »f common sense, 
great practical sagacity and shrewdness, an evident 
honesty of purpose, earnest sti iightforwardness, 
and, at the same lime, a clearness and simplicity 
of speech whi« h enables him to bring his reason- 
ings and bis facts completely home to the judg- 
ment, and appeal powerfully to the silent judge in 
every man’s bosom. It matters not what descrip- 
tion of audience he addresses— be they mem hers 
of Parliament, Manchester manufacturers, Stock- 
port operatives, or Sussex ploughmen —he inva- 
riably secures and rivets their attention. He 
thoroughly knows the men he addresses ; he adapts 
himself to thorn ; he enters into their very minds 
and heart*; he carries them along with him en- 
tirely; ami thus achieves triumphs as great as if 
he were the most accomplished of orators. 

. In his. speeches as in his general career, Richard 
Cobden is, perhaps, one of the best specimens of 
the English character that we could point out. 
Englishmen esteem the practical, the buftiness- like, 
and the* connm ■; -emu* qualities, above fill others ; 


and who, in these respects, is superior to Cobden? 

He is a man, too, who does everything in a manly, i 
straightforward way, without any beating about 
the bush. Then, now indefatigable, inflexible, J 
calm, patient, courageous, laborious, and sincere, 
is Rich h rd Cobden ! Truly, a noble specimen of , 
the English character, and in its very test forms. j 
Would that all Englishmen strove to imitate \ 
him ! 

Richard Cobden is influenced by no narrow po- j 
litical motives in his great enterprise to secure J 
freedom of trade for England with the nations of 
the world. It is hot a mere money question with j 
him, lmt one of ultimate human happiness and 
civilisation. While he has h keen eve to the actual 
necessities of living men, he has, also, his eye 
directed towards the future, and sees in the con- 
summation of the measure for which he has so 
zealously laboured, the triumph of peace, and the 
universal prevalence of social happiness. 

I believe (said he, at n bite public meeting in Manchester) that 
the physical gain will be the smallest gain to Humanity from its 
success. I in free trade that which shall act on the moral 
world as the law of gravitation in the universe; drawing men 
together, thrusting aside the antagonism of race, and creed, and 
hmpu.ij'e, and uniting us in the bonds of eternal peutf . I believe 
tlut the desire and the motive lor Urge and mighty empires, for 
gigantic armies and pu.it n.mes, for those mateiia Is which are 
used lor the destnietioii of life and the desolation of the rewinds 
of Inborn, .w 111 die away. 1 hcliew* that such things will cease to 
he necessary, or to be used, when man heroines one family, ami 
freely exchanges the fruits of lus- labour with his bi other man. 

Mr. Cobden, we believe, sees ns clearly as most 
thinking men that the struggle for free commerce 
is only part of a struggle for a still larger freedom ; 
and that beyond the question of political economy 
there is also the great problem of social economy 
to he solved — how the means of happiness are to 
be the most equitably distributed for the well- 
being of those who produce them. 

Hut Ricbai d Cobden is not a perfect man. To 
say that ho was, would be saying he was more 
than human. We ourselves arc of opinion that he 
has committed a great error in opposing the pro- 
gress of the Short-Time quest ion. He haa laboured 
zealously to obtain for the labouring people bread, 
for the supply of their physical necessities, and 
j we hiiuent th.it lie has not discerned the equally 
pressing necessity for securing Uv4he same classes 
time for the improvement and sustenance of their 
moral and intellectual nature. Hut aucli is our 
confidence in the honesty of heart and true philan- 
thropic spirit of the man, that we feel assured ho 
»» ill yet he one of the most zealous of our public 
labourers in the .'uusc of the moral and intellectual 
improvement (.fall classes. 

The recent events attendant on the triumph of 
the free-trade question arc too fresh in the minds 
of our readeis to eall for particular notice here. - 
The graceful and generous compliment paid to 
Mr. Cobden by the retiring Prime Minister— -that 
his name would for ever be associated with the 
triumph of free-trade measures in England — was 
no less honourable to Sir Robert Peel than it was 
deserved by Richard C'obden j and though ho re- 
tire from this moment into private life, lie will be 
followed by the gratitude ana the praise of English- 
men. Hut we do not anticipate anything like the 
permanent loss of his public services. His 19 a 
mind of too ardent a temperament., and too philan ■ 
thropic a bias, to be satisfied with continued seclu- 
sion from public life. 

That Richard Cobden may long be spared to 
aid the people in their struggles toward social 
well-being and happiness, is our earnest wish and 
prayer. 
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THE MISS CUSHMANS. 

By Mary Howktt. 

{ Concluded from page S3.) 

At this sad time her sister Susan, then hardly 
more than a child, was sent to Boston to visit a 
relation; her elder brother took a situation, anil 
her younger brother, a boy of twelve, to whom 
she was tenderly attached, and with talents and 
character equal to her own, she sent to school at 
Albany, in the full belief that better days would 
come and then, as soon as she was able to travel, 
taking her mother with her, that she might no 
longer be friendless and forlorn among strangers, 
she accepted an engagement which was ottered 
her hit Albany, and there she acted with great 
success for four months. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than this sojourn 
at Albany ; it was as the clear sunshine in the in- 
terval of a storm, and she greatly enjoyed it. The 
Legislature were at that time sitting there; and 
she, not being in such prosperous circumstances 
as to afford for herself a pri \ ate lodging, met daily 
in the public room of the boarding-house many 
members of this body, intelligent and well-in- 
formed men, and music and conversation made 
the afternoons pass delightfully. In the midst of 
all this pleasure and success, again the storm 
gathered, which fell like a sudden blow, and at 
once dashed all delight out of existence. Her 
beloved young brother was killed by a fall from a 
horse, and tins so sudden and violent iloatrt almost 
overwhelmed her. She stayed to see him buried 
and then left Albany, unable longer to endure a 
place which had cost her so dearly. After this 
terrible blow she travelled for several months in 
the country, taking temporary engagements as they 
offered: and then, with a mind somewhat calmed 
and submissive to the sorrow which (Sod had 
appointed, she came again to New Y'ork, where 
she resolved stedfastly and with renewed energy 
to work upward in her profession. She accord- 
ingly accepted a humble engagement in the prin- 
cipal theatre of New York, determined that 
nothing should prevent her rising to the eminence 
at which she aimed. For three years she remained 
here acting in every play, whether tragedy, comedy, 
opera, farce, or vaudeville; playing old women, 
young women, girls, chambermaids/ waiting- 
maids, nnd all eccentric characters whatever. 
This pave her a wonderful range of power and 
experience, and still she persevered onward, deter- 
mined through all difficulty and trouble to reach 
nt last the highest point. One thing, however, 
she had not calculated upon, that by making 
herself so generally useful she w'ns i;i reality only 
impeding her own advancement in the theatre; 
because managers, with a selfish policy, generally 
keep useful people down, lest they should feel 
their own strength, find thus the managers be 
obliged to employ two or three people instead oi 4 
one, or else pay them at a higher rate. 

We must now, however, return to the time spent 
at Albany, during which her sister Susan married. 
The circumstances of this marriage were peculiar; 
and we arc enabled, without violating private con- 
fidence, to make the public so far acquainted with 
them as is necessary for our little narrative. 

% At that period of Miss Cushman’s theatrical 
life in which misfortune seemed to have over- 
whelmed her, a gentleman of Boston, in middle 
life, and a friend of the family, came forward and 
offered to take her sister Susan, then very young, 


entirely under his care, complete her education, 
and, if the consent of her mother could be ob- 
tained, .adopt her as bis daughter. Swan was 
delicate in health, lovely in pci'/og}, and timid in 
character : this offer, therefore, of a permanent and 
comfortable homo was not to be rejected. She 
was removed from the harassing cares wjiich 

J iressed on her sister, and placed in the housf* of a 
lalf-bro tlicr, , where she lived in case and comfort, 
no pains being spared to render her education 
complete. The arrangement seemed altogether 
a most satisfactory one, aQ$ no^ontiment but that 
of gratitude was felt by nit towards the man who 
had so generously shown himself the friend of all. 
When Su^an, however, v\as jyst turned fourteen 
lie was taken dangerously ill of brain fever, and 
lay nt the point of death. At this moment he 
summoned ner half-brother, and besought, as the 
prayer ofad>ing man, that in order to give Susan 
Cushman a legal claim to his property, which was 
believed to be very considerable, she would con- 
sent to marry him. The idea was a startling one: 
but he had been so long her real benefactor, ami 
now meant so sincerely to secure independence to 
her nt his death, when otherwise she must be un- 
pro\ided for, that the idea was not to be rejected. 
Her brother-in-law consented; and, after some 
little delay, arrangements were made for the mai- 
riage. In the meantime, however, the mother, to 
whom this singular intelligence was sent, hurried’ 
to Boston with the firm determination, from some 
nameless presentiment of evil in her own mind, 
utterly to forbid the marriage. In Susan's mind 
too the greatest unwillingness existed, and she 
only needed her mother's countenance resolutely 
to refuse her consent. The mother came; hut the 
relatives, who saw nothing but the utmost ad- 
vantage to the young lad\ in an alliance, which 
even supposing the husband lived promised 
wealth and station, over-ruled even the mother’s 
unwillingness. This ill-starred marriage took 
place and the husband recovered. 

Before the young wife however was fifteen, she 
had occasion to deplore not having listened to 
those presentiments of evil which, like the whis- 

J KMiiigs of guardian angels, might have saved her 1 
rom bitter woe. Her husband one day informed 
her that he was going to New York on business; 
scarcely, however, was he gone when the whole 
bubble of his wealth and prosperity burst. Hungry 
creditors rushed in from all sides, arid it. was then 
found to be too true that he bad left Boston to avoid 
the personal annoyance which must accrue on the 
state of bis affairs being made public. For his wife, 
however, young and inexperienced .as she was, and 
to whom tliis came as the sudden crash of the 
earthquake, hr had no such pity. She was left to 
bear it all. Nothing could be more appalling and 
distressing than her present state. She had mar- 
ried him in the first instance not from affection, 
but from a sense of gratitude and duty to a kind 
devoted friend, who as a dying request asked but 
her hand to provide for her through life. When 
he lived, however, and thus when the responsi- 
bility and duty of a wife w r as suddenly thrust upon 
her, she. like Jenny in the ballad of Old llohin 
Gray,” had laterally vowed with herself to be a 
good wife to him who had been so kind, and who 
she sincerely believed had meant so kindly by her. 
Now, however, and this was perhaps the saddest 
parf of this sad knowledge, his character appeared 
in an entirely new aspect ; he was a selfish, cruel, 
and false man. Her heart almost broke under 
this dreadful discovery. A year or two, during 
which no better hope revealed itself, went on, ana 
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she was a mother. Life was dark all around her 
and full of crushing realities, among which may 
he mentioned the loss of her husband's reason. 
No history of a lift: run be sadder than hers ; yet 
through all she was blameless, and to the utmost 
endeavoured to fulfil her duty. 

Her husband, who had now no means of main- 
taining her and the child, set off to the South, on 
the plea of decking a livelihood, and left them to 
their fate. With her little son she then went to 
her mother and sister, yearning for that sympathy 
And kindness which with them she was sure to 
find, and determined also to do something to en- 
sure independence for herself and child. The 
sadness of her lot, however, and the anguish of a 
crushed and wounded heart, had caused a deep 
melancholy to settle on h<r mind. She was not 
then twenty, yit existence sci mod to have lost 
every charm for her ; the bright and eluerful pur- 
poses of life were gone; yet still, for her child’s 
sake, she was willing to exert herself. 

lief sister, whose he.nl bled to witness tin- 
sorrows and sufferings of one so young and so 
di'itr, resolved to call tor ill the talent foi theatrical 
representation which sh * believed her sifter to 
possess. Her strong, energetic, and unflinching 
character was of the greatest benefit to her. The 
most heautifu l feature in this narrative, perhaps, 
is tli o affection of these* two noble-hearted sifters. 
Charlotte’s was a character on which her sister, 
disappointed and heart-broken, conhl lean and 
from which she could derive strength. She was 
her teacher; they workc d hard together, and, as 
was natural, the sick heart, if it giew not well, at 
least grew stronger. 

Mrs. Merrimaii, or Miss Susan Cushman, as she 
was theatrically called, made her first appearance 
before the public ill a manuscript play called The 
Gr/iocsr, written hv a young American, in which, 
to encourage her u istr*r, Miss Cushman took the 
part of the lover. And here let a few words lu- 
said on a subject which has excited some rcmaiks, 
and as we think needlessly, to Miss Cm- liman's 
disadvantage -■ we mean on her taking male pai ls. 
We ran assert it as a fact, and it is a fart full 
* of generosity and beautiful affection, that it is 
solely on heV sister's arco\n( that she has done 
so. By taking herself the male character, for 
which she was in many eases admirably suited, 
she was enabled to obtain the first female character 
for her Mister ; there being, as is well known, no 
plays written in which two prominent femah cha- 
racters are found. Ailed ion for m.c who, if not 
possessed of her stiong, original * mscnline talent, 
had yet beauty, gi ace, tenderness, and many re- 
quisites for a successful actress, made her willing 
to give her every •■upport and advantage slu* could, 
even where sin Herself had, as it seemed, to step 
out of a woman’s province. With icgard to Miss 
Susan Cu-diman’s acting, it seems to us, however, 
that, spite of the advantage she may derive from 
acting with her sister, there is also a counter- 
balancing disadvantage, because it forces, as it 
were, her acting,, which is gentle, and remarkable 
for extreme delicacy of feeling, into comparison 
with her sister’s., which is always so strongly 
marked and powerful. ^ 

But our intention here is not criticism ; let us, 
therefore, return to the narf alive. During her 
second season in Philadelphia, Mrs. Mcrviinan 
met with soim* of higr husband's relations, who 
treated her with the utmost kindness, and who, 
resenting his base conduct to her, advised her to 
obtain a divorce, for which the most abundant 
rvuiions existed. \t their own charge they com- 


menced the necessary lofjal proceedings. The di- 
vorce was obtained, and in fe&s than a year after- 
wards the news of hia death reached them from 
the far West. Thus terminated a history of trial 
and soi row; but brighter times were beginning 
to duNvn, and the yougg actress now began to find 
that in her professional life fortune had smiles in 
store for her. 

The two sisters now r took a high stand together, 
and for one season they performed in Philadelphia 
all the principal characters. The next year they 
returned to New York. During this season, and 
while that celebrated comedy of London s/jum ranee 
was in vogue, in which tliYy acted upwards of 
ninety nights, Miss ('m.hinan had a urwsp.iprr 
contmv i i>y with Park Benjamin, an American 
M>nmt-\vritiT, in which gloat service was done to 
her by Mr. Bennett, of the Nan York Jicrahl , 
who had ever been a thorough believer in her 
great and original talent, and which seemed at 
once to place lu r in her true position. 

The following sea on slu* assumed the manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia Theatre, where she le- 
mniued until Mr. M a (ready came to America, 
when he, being *o much satisfied with the assist- 
ance she rendeied him, solicited her to accom- 
pany him in his engagement'* to the North. - 

Soon after this a di ire which bed long opi rated 
upon her mind took a more determinate shape, 
and she resolved to carry it into effect ; this was 
no other than the coming to England, and trying 
her novyers before a higher tribunal than any 
which her native country could afford her. 
Tliiuiighfcut the whole of her career a noble am- 
bition had ever urged her onward; she was not 
satisfied to come short in any wav of that excel- 
lence at which -she aimed. While yet young in 
her art she aspired to stand side by side with Mis 
S : ddons. Mrs. Sidtlons, or rather the fame which 
slu* had left behind, was the grand ideal nffvr 
which she strove. But supposing she equalled, or 
even, were such a thing possible, Surpassed Mrs. 
Siddorw, it would have availed her very little to 
have fame awarded to her by America alone. To 
England she must come. It was an idea that 
haunted her night and day. To he loved and 
appreciated by England, that was her great am- 
bition, and nothing short of that would satisfy lur. 
j Like all Mh Cushman's great steps in life, tins 
also was destined to be taken alone. It was at the 
commencement of winter that she set out alone, 
excepting for one female attendant. Many difli- 
( . ’lies and painful circumstances conspired at the 
last moments to throw a gloom upon her depar- 
ture. A timid doubtful mind must have turned 
hack even then ; but with her, to resolve was ty 
act. Oil the voyage, however, the full sense of the 
bold, uncertain verture on which she had ha- 
zarded so much, fe.l heavily on her mind : she 
w r as depressed and unhappy. The gloom, how- 
ever, of her melancholy thoughts was greatly 
diverted by the. kindness of an American family, 
her fellow-voyagers, and from them, on her first 
arrival in that vast world of London,, where the 
friendless feel friendless indeed, she continued to 
receive the utmost attention. With them, soon 
after her arrival in this country, Bhc paid a short 
Visit to Scotland and Paris, being really and nn- 
lurally anxious to see something of this wonderful 
old world, with its famous cities, and. realms of 
poetry ana romance, while her mind was yet un- 
hisked, and free to enjoy all things fully ; for she 
know, ns who would not nave known? that in case 
of failure in her groat trial with the British public, 
•die would be disheartened and depressed beyond 




tlic power of enjoyment. To Scotland and Paris, 
therefore, she word: and parting from lu*r kind 
country people at the latter place, she returned 
alone to London, to put her fortune at once to 
the trial. 

It was the' depth of winter, and a remarkably 
cheerless, gloomy season too'; she tvas ill, not only 
with severe cold hut from anxiety and uncertainty. 
Nothing could exceed the depression of her mind 
* as she looked round on the vast multitudes of 
London, herself as yet friendless there —and yet in 
j this very London lay her fate, and from these very 
multitudes she had come to win love and admi- 
ration ! She had, it is true, brought some letters 
of introduction with her, but it so happened that 
they were not addressed to persons willing— or, 
perhaps, able— to serve her. Ill and alone, and 
oppressed with anxieties of various kinds, those 
melancholy first weeks in London will never* be 
forgot ten by her. 

But she could not afford to waste time in brood- 
ing over her own sad thought-?, even if a natural j 
impatience to know the worst, or to enjoy the best, ; 
had not urged her on to make the tiial for which j 
she had come. She received oilers from the mana- 
gors of Coven t- Garden Theatre- then open, from j 
St. James’s, and one or two others ; hot lure, again, ; 
t x difliculty arose, which made her additionally I 
j unhappy. She knew not what was best or wisest j 
for hei to decide upon or do. She wanted at that ; 
moment a friend and counsellor; hot she had j 
none. However, .the circumstance of Mr. Forrest 1 
coining to England afforded her an opportunity of i 
perfoiming her own peculiar characters with a j 
better chance uf*Smccvss, and in the end she ac- j 
cepted an engagement at the Princess’s, and j 
resolved to make her dvhut before a London 
audience in the character of Bianca, in Milmaii’s 
tragedy of Fazio, lhit here, a new difficult; pre- 
sented itself in the unwillingness there existed on 
the part of the gentleman -to take the character of 
Fa/Jo, which is considered inferior to that of the 
■ lady. At length one moie sell- forgetting than the 
j rest was found in the person of Mr. Graham, who 
admirably supported her in the part. Her siicccs* 
was great and unquestioned; nor must it. be for- 
gotten that at that time she was not. known ton 
dozen persons in London, and no means had been 
taken to prepare the press, or dispose the public 
I mind to her favour. All depended upon lief own 
I merit and original noftcr; ) T et only one opinion 
1 ! prevailed regarding her. 

One engagemant at the Princess’s succeeded 
i another until she had acted there eightv-four 
nights, during which she appeared as Emilia to 
Mr. Forrest’s Othello, as Lady Macbeth, Julia, in 
the Hunchback , Mrs. IJallcr, Beatrice, Lady 
Teazle, Meg Merrilics, Rosalind, and Juliana, in 
the Honeymoon — a range of characters which 
required extraordinary ability and power. 

Her success in London induced her sister to 
hope that the same audience which received with 
such distinguished favour her efforts to please 
them, would also receive hers with kindness. 
She accordingly, accompanied by her mother, 
joined her sister in July of fast year, and made her 
first appearance before a London public in the 
following December, at the Haymnrkct, in the 
character of Juliet. 

Since then they have visited together all the 
principal towns in the three kingdoms, and every- 
! where, whilst theit distinguished talent is acknow- 
ledged by the public at large, their personal 
accomplishments, and their qualities of heart and 
mind, win for them the firmest friends. 


SURVEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 

No. IV, 

* Hr Hauiuet Makiineau. 

I . It has probably happened to every thoughtful 
person who has stood in a crowd, whether in a 
ball-room, an election, or a country fair, to be 
crossed by the idea-— 4 * these people have nil to die; 
where and how will each die?’ And tho imagi- 
nation is immediately engrossed by the vast ima- 
gery which fills it of death in old age, death by 
surprise, death in bed, sudden and alone, or waited 
for and watched ; death at sea, or by violence, \ 
or by crushing accident ; death welcomed, or met j 
with terror, or with unconsciousness. The modes | 
of death will probably be almost as various as flic : 
crowd is numerous. I remember being absorbed |j 
by this s-peculation amidst the first ball I ever was 
at* : and, after this long course of years, something |! 
of tin* same emotion conies over me in speculating, j ! 
not on the deaths, but tho lives of those whose 
hiith, d« parture, or characterising acts are related 
in the newspaper paragraphs under my eye. 

A I'opu has died: a lYineiss has been born. 
Before the first, life lay in its common aspect in 
bis you'll. IK* ga\r up its most common and j 
natural enjoyment* and duties to become a celibate ! 
pric.d ; and he became a potentate; the greattii j 
jofi-ntute on the globe, as hr and till with whom h 
ie had de. dings hclic\cd. Before the infant prin- i 
cess life lies in an unusual aMM-ct: shew ill never I 

be a potentate, and we must nope that in its inter- :| 

mediate portions her lot will contrast as strongly 
with that of the pope as in its i\treme w . We wifi ■ 

hope that she may h ive and enjoy domestic life. | 

i I1 »t lot is. in its essential features, more fuvotir- j 

able than t li.it of a royal child born to sovereignly : j 

and more favourable than that of a person bound I 

by vow's to celibacy. Jt is less favourable than j 

that of most children horn in a lower station : hut j 

it is by no means to be despoiled of. Already the j 

universal air is about lu-r, and her eyes open on ! 

grass and trees and human faces. The duslrof the j 

sea will amuse her young ear : the world of ideas j 

will hereafter lie open before her; and it is not | 

impossible that she may ho allowed to make her j 
way freely into it. Though the chances are not 
good lor her enjoyment of equal friend ship and 
spontaneous Jove in marriage, these bles-dugs arc 
not out of the question : and with these her life 
may he far above a failure. It is rarely that that 
of potentates can rise above being a failure, an re- 
| gardsihe individual. Of all potentates, a pope is the 
one wlrnse life must be most (mineral) a success 
I or a failure. The kind of power lie holds-* a 
despotic spiritual power- -must either corrupt or 
elevate him. As to his own quality, he cannot be 
common-place ; nor can his operation on the world 
be imlilicrent or tniiiug. 

“ They rest from their labours ; and their works 
do follow them.” This is true of all who live and 
die. The works of the royal iufant who has just 
opened her eyes upon the world, and of the pontiff 
who has closed his in deal If, will follow the doors 
into either reprobation, or oblivion, or ft blessed 
immortality, while conceiving of theirs, what 
imagery fills one’s mind of the deeds of others 
'whose names stand reroidcd wdth theirs in the 
papers under my eye! What an arvny of the off- 
spring of the head and hands, preparing to follow ; 
their authors to hell, or the tomh^ or the eternal j 
heavens ! What a motley array it is f Here is an l 

asylum rising up for the shelter of women on their I 
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1 leaving prison, that these weak and despised 
creatures may not sink into perdition for want of 
I nicJ on re-entciiug the world wliieh was before too 
hard for them. This iustifution i* n coinn^ineiioe of 
the works of a Christian woman, Elizabeth Try, wlio 
entered prisons as a ray of the sun or a breeze of 
i health enters them, lo cheer and . warm and 
| strengthen the captive. We see her works ahead} 

i following her, from strength to strength from 

glory to glory. We next read that so many ^oiing 
men of family and high responsibilities have com- 
■j mitted suicide after acts of gaming in certain 

| cities of the continent, that a foreign government 

• lias ordained imprisonment with fasting and Hog- 

ging as a new penalty on those who cannot pay 
tin? fine due from players at games of chance. 

; Gambling debts and suicide are a contrast to years 

| of humble and affectionate waiting on the guilty 

I and wretched. — A Derby manufacturer of cement 

■ hns by will ordained for himself a curious kind of 

i immortality. 1 1 is coflin is completely inclosed in 

: an everlanlitig cement, on whiih his name was 

traced while the substance was wit. In a few 
minutes the letters hecanu hardem d to stone. He 
will have the inmioi tnlit \ he was able to 
; of. (Vnturies lienee his name may he spelled out: 
hut it will he only letters. It will he no name to 

■ the readers; for there will be no idea couu-vted 
with the words. It will be as true a case of ob- 
li\ i<m of the man himself as that of the ski leton 

I which has been found togellu r with the hones of a 
hor.se, in un m al tomb in a chalk pit. The skull 
j of the rnan, pi ejecting a little from the side of the 
; pit. had been a tempting place for a pied wagtail 

| to build its nest in, and the nest had live eggs in 

| it when found. This man has, without seeking 

; it, as much and as good an immortality as the 
Derby manufacturer wlio has taken such precious 
care of his hones and diM, and the letters of his 
. name. —A Mr. Nichohon who died, an ollicer of 
■’ excise, at Leeds, a month .since, was of a higher 
J quality. lie was born and reared among the 

< Cum ho laud mountains; and there he used in's 

mind as heartily a.s he exercised his limbs. When 
only sixteen, he eonstiucted a coneet tabular 
almanack, foretelling the eclipses, and other 
changes of the heavenly Im-hc,, up to the year 
IMHO. He discim n d and di*» 1 ■ sed niiinv valuable 
facts about ilu* sti itifieation of the noil hern coal- 
j tields; made tvh -( ope*, microscopes, ami prisms 

; by his own knowledge and skill ; and all this in 

j the intervals of Ins regular business. Ills v. oiks 

j and his memorv will abide together im hi* nat:\e 

i mountains. T)ie shepherd on tin- I nglu* ->1 duc,.- 

; walk will .be watching for the eel i pa 1 , instead of 

hiding his face in t* rror at the darkness when it 
comes. And when the little moss from the rock, 
or the tiny inset, iiom the pool is shown in its 
! marvellous beauty and intricacy through one of 
I his magic glasses, or when fuel is confidently dug 
i for and found in spmc bleak region whore his sci- 
i eutilic eye discerned it beneath the ground, his 
name will be blessed with his works. 

The late dinner on occasion of presenting 
Howland Hill with a national testimonial, reminds 
us of what a work will follow him to immortality. 

It nmy be that a future generation, and even our 
own, may become so accustomed to the blessing of 
cheap postage a** that they may not bear freshly in 
iniiul me days when families were separated almost 
as by dpalh when once gone out of their homes ; 
the days when letters cost so much that the sons of 
>o or clergymen, of small trudesuu n, of tlu* widow, 
eft lonely in her p •■or abode, could not afford the 
lu vu •}■ of Correa} i .* ionco. Il may be that now 


that conversing by letter seems almost as easy and 
natural m conversing by speech, wc may become 
less vividly Kcindble of the blessing given us by 
Howland Hill : but the work is an immortal oiic; 
and his name is safely lodged in the history of the 
time. --Side by side with this name, T sec in the 
papers the name of Captain Wemyss, M.P., with 
some account of the way In which lie occupies 
himself. He lias found n child* trespassing in a 
field whore pheasants wore hatching, ridden after 
him to flog him, and given occasion to a pretty 
strong expression of the feeling of his neighbours. 
They assaulted him, and threatened and insulted 
him, telling him that he ought to he at hift duties 
in Parliament, instead of watching jihcasanls’ 
iggsand frightening children. The captain may 
justly plead Lis right to rear phensanls, and the 
injury of being assaulted and insulted by the 
neighbours : hut a man thoughtful about. his deeds 
will hardly wish to be remembered by those which, 
having pleasure for their object, cause children to 
offend, mid excite the passions of indignant 
lookers-on. Nor would one wish to be remem- 
bered for the value one puts on mere amusement, 
i veil when inoie innocently indulged. -A rich 
Kiigli.dunnn jiho lives near Pan cannot be satisfied 
with the pleasures natural to the beautiful region 
at the foot "1 the Py retires ; and hi* has astonished 
the Hordeaux people by having his thirteen horses 
and thirty couple of hounds lauded at their quay 
from an Jhigli-ii brig. 'The people assembled in 
multitudes to see the sight; and they will pro- 
bably si-nd down to posterity some tradition ortho 
gentleman as the mo- 1 devoted lover of pleasure 
of their day and neiglihourhood.-wSomew bat dif- 
lei cut was the taste in pleasure of a certain bumble 
governess whom I have heard of, whose name was ! 
Jane Scott. Shi* had n hemt w hich was pained at 
seeing the toil and difficulty caused to the people 
of a certain district by want of access to water: 
and she had a heart wjiich was pleased at the 
exertion of working hard and deny mg herself the 
expenditure of her own earnings for lu*r own pur- 
poses. She laid by enough of her hard earning;* 
to bequeath to the neighhom hood a pump, with a 
shed over it, for shelter for the women who came 
1< draw. The grateful neighbours have added 
'< the pump the best ami greatest ornament, it 
' -uld have the inseiihed name of Jane Kcolf.-- 
So.i.e papers Indore me prove that among the wor^t 
coiim queneos of seasons of dUtic-.s among the 
workpeople is this; that men who me selfish dis- 
co' r on how little tlnir wives and children can 
live, end thenceforward compel their wives to 
make that sum do, spending all the rest on their 
own indulgence. When I think of the childish- 
ness of the idle gentleman in his gambling and 
hunting pleasures abroad, and of the selfish work- 
ing man over his pipe and can, or laying bets, or 
lounging away his Mondays, how sweet in com- 
parison is the savour of the works of Jane Scott, 
or of the Wiltshire good-wife, who now stands 
immortalised in stone, on the top of a pillar, with 
her basket of eggs on her arm.' This good-wife 
had to go to market by a dreadfully niiry way. 

She worked and saved, and left money to pave 
this miry wav, for the benefit of those who came 
after her. There was some money left over ; and 
it accumulated, so that the Marquis of Lunsdowne, 
who was a trustee, was perplexed what to do with ! 
it. lie and others who- honoured the woman’s 
deed, subscribed a sufficient increase to erect the 
pillar and statue I bave*mentioned. There she’ 

-t :ttuh, silently inciting thv wayfarer to deeds of 
that virtue that they cv.n never die. 



iL The season is an cxtnfordinnry one. The 
heat— the amount of continuous sunshine— has 
been far beyond the average of our summers. 
! This heat brings on, as a natural ^ consequence. 
| violent tempests, and explosions of thunder ana 
| lightning such as are seldom witnessed in this 
i country. All the while, the crons are advancing 
beautifully — first, by the heat which happily suc- 
ceeded the profuse rains of last year and the early 
spring of* this; and then, by the passing rains 
attending the summer storms. Here and there, 
trees are shivered, cattle killed, stacks set on fire, 
men struck 'dead; ami some people arc trembling 
at the unusual number of accidents from this 
cause. I$ut let them look at the amount of lift* 
and plenty which is maturing by the means which 
inflict this isolated death and loss. It is a con- 
spicuous instance of the ordinary course of Pro- 
vidence — this large and silent growth of immea- 
surable good, attended by startling tokens which 
may keep our minds awake and vigilant. A mul- 
titude of human lives may be said to be growing 
in the fruitful fields, while hut one here and there 
is cut off. Plenty is showering down into a, 
nation’s lap, while only a handful here and there is 
destroj'ed. Such is the proportion of (iod’s gifts 
.:<id men’s privations- and who will that the 
tit. • .t-u-'i tliemselw.s have not a "in passing v, due 
k ‘eph.g men’s ey< s open to the dealntgs of lied 
w ivli the life of mail i 

111. A surgeon of the Cniveisil} of Padua pro- 
posed to this government of Austria, a year ago, a 
method of Mtr.ingul.iiinn of cmnimils, by which 
Mime of the torture of the old iwoli^ i-> s:i\ #»d to 
people who are executed. “ This new method," 
we are told, “chudlj conshu of a median Uni 
which, when the <Tin.ii.jd is faMened *o the gibbet, 
draws him violent!} by the feet and the head, 
occasions the dislocation of the vertebral column 
on the level of tie* neck; rod thus o« euaions in- 
stantaneous death. This method, after lx mg tried 
for one je.<r f has ju°t been definitively adopted in 
the Lombardo Venetian kingdom; and the sur- 
geon who invented it has rce^pted the ‘ hon.mv- 
ahle ’ oflice of ‘ director of execution 1 ',’ over which 
| he will be bound to preside, in order to superiu- 
i tend the application of his plan." We lossy leave 

j this surgeon to his ofliee and its rewaitls, only 

■ observing that here is an in nance of mt applied 
to purposes of destruction, and therefore destined 
to a short existence. The man and his invention 
will go down together to ijifaniy or oblivion as 
soop As may be.-— Contrasted with this --in imme- 
diate anrl most cheering contrast-- arc rceoid-s of 
new science applied to saving purposes. Tlu 
accounts are very abundant; but 1 will give a few 
instances as briefly as 1 can. The great chemists 
of our time are making researches into ePetrieit} , 
and other kindred subjects, and tire discovering 
new substances and new powers which have 
hitherto been known only by their effects, if at all. 
Among these, is one which has not yet received 
„ a p.c'rumnpnt n attic — a something which streams 
out from the magnet, from crystals, and other 
mibstances ; and most certainly from the human 
hand. AVe have all heard of the electrical cel, the 
fish wlii ch gives an’ electric shock when touched. 
There has boon discovered in the human hand, by 
an Italian physician, a structiue ’resembling the 
apparatus by which this lUh gives it* elect tie 
• strokes. The electricity, or whatever it be, which 
is given out by the human hand, and winch ap- 
pears to exist also in the breath, and to issue from 
the eye, is found to produce curious, and most 


beneficial effects on the human frame to which it ' [ 

is applied, with any knowledge or skill. The in- | 
stances o p relief and euro of disease by it are f 
iri numerable ; but I cannot speak of them now. 

The papers before me detail several cases where 
this Vital Magnetism (as some call it) has spared 
the patient all pain under severe surgical opera- 
tions. The influence throws the patient’ into a 
sleep, in which he feels no pain; and when ho 
awakes, he is quite unaware of what has been 
done. A girl of seventeen, whose foot was diseased, 
had it amputated at Cherbourg, last autumn ; and 
the medical men present declare tlmt she slept 
quietly on through it all, though the operation j 
lasted half an bout, and knew nothing about it *1 

when she awoke. A young man of the same town j. 1 

underwent a longer and more severe operation on jj 
the 27th of May last, without feeling anything, |j 
and only guessed by the bandages about his neck .! 

and head when he awoke, that the thing lmd been jj 

done. There are more such cases in our own •] 

country than f have room to mention; and I>r. !; 

Ksduilc of Calcutta has published a hook, relating ,! 

seventy-three cases in his own practice of surgical il 

operations performed without pain to the patient. ( i 

liy being spared this pain, the patients recover ,j 

with extraordinary regularity arid speed. AVhat jj 

a blessing is such an application of new science ! I 
The dis« every is however not new, though now j 
becoming clearer than ever before. It explains a 
good many things which ev< r> body knew to be j| 

true, and nobody could account for. Kvery body j; 

knows how curious is the gipsy power of charming jj 

unbroken horses; and most haV<* heard of Sullivan, 
the liorse-ebainier, who went h} flic mime of the 
Whisperer, from his appearing to subdue the 
animal by whispering in his ear. The grandson ot 
tliis man is now a hnrsebreaher at Sidney, in New , 
South Wales, where In produces the ino&t extra- 
ordinary effects on wild colts t.ik<n from the hush, 
making them as subject to him in twenty-loin 
hours as any trained dog. This art was thought 
to he a sort of magic till a clever American found 
out, in tin* far west of that continent, how it was 
done. lie observed that the Indians, when they 
had killed buffaloes .and wished to cariy off the j 
In i Halo- cal ves, breathed in the nostrils or ears of • 
these wild creatines; after which the very wildest 
would quietly follow them wherever they went. 

This breathing into the nostrils or ear bus since 
been extensively tried on vicious or unbroken 
horses; and it succeeds so perfectly as to leave no 
doubt that this was Sullivan’s charm. This i.s 
doubtless owmg to the presence, in thp breath, of 
the same vit.,1 magnetism which throws tsutfeiers 
into a sleep under tin* surgeon's hands, and pro- 
cures relief from pain and disease in innumerable 
other cases. \\ e mini hope that the saving appli- 
cation of this piece of new science will go on 
steadily now that so much is known about if. and 
that diligence w ill be u.;ed in extending the dis- 
covery. It was a great day for the woild when 
terrestrial inagncti>m was discovered, and the 
mariners’ compass, though it looked like a piece 
of magic, came into use; and a multitude of other 
extraordinary things, up to the electrical telegraph 
of our own day, }lut tnis discovery of vital mag- 
netism, with its wonderful powers over the human 
frame, promises greater blessings still, if searched 
into by the wise, and used by the experienced. 

.There is good promise that it will he so. On oc- 
casion of ffirincc Albert’s laying the first stone of 
the new laboratory of the Ifoyal College of Che- 
mistry, last month, much was said by several 
speakers, of the duty and privilege of a free and 
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fearless research into science, find of the blessings lightenmont to popular ignorance; but Sarah was 
to he hoped from the advance of scientific di&- now absent from tne cavil of either praise or blame, 
ertvery. And, as for tin* medical profession, they and all that could be learnt by tne curious from 
cannot but he led by s*uch disclosures as bi. Rcbtieaux, who managed the business, was, that 


Esdaile’s to inquire into the methods of saving she had gone to Germany to see her sister, 
pain, so successfully employed by him in such a Sarah travelled from Hamburgh to Berlin to 
number of eases as seventy-three. Dr. Elliotson find there only some of Hausen's relatives; he and 
made an appeal to them, the other day. to this Kitty having removed some years before to a town 
elfect, at the elope of an address which he delivered in Saxony, where lie had settled as anianufac- 
at tlu- Koyal College of Physicians, on the subject turer. She travelled onward, and -arrived one 
of Harvey’s great discovery of the circulation of evening iu the town. As Hausen was now a sub- 
the blood. He allowed how the greatest discoi t ries stantial burgher, his house was easy to find, and 
about the human frame have been first laughed as she stood upon its threshold her ear was greeted 
at, then wondered at, and at last found to be with vocal and instrumental music. Knocking, 
true; and he invited the profession to study the but unanswered, she entered und saw before her a 
subject to the bottom. It is to he. hoped, iu the large room, warmed by a bright English fire, and 
name of wisdom and humanity, that they will do i beside it she at once recognised Kitty, now grown 
bo. Dr. Elliotson was listened to with the deepest into a comely matron, seated at a piano, whilst 
attention, and long and loudly cheered when lie nad Hausen, now looking pray ami old, stood beside 
done. Truly, he and the surgeon at Padua appear her with that same violin he hud so often played in 
to be at opposite ends of the profession— the one Spitalliclds. But more observant was Sarah of 
using his art to destroy, and the other his science those seven little German children grouped around, 
to save. singing away with happy faces, that brought back 

old memories and countenances of the dead. She 

m united till the song was over, and then stood 

amidst the group unrecognised till she npokc. 
Oh ! this was a happy night to Sarah —happy ln l - 
A r , ... TV r u i t 4 v I' i i/i n « cause Kitt\ was in Iif, dtli and prosperity, and 

A R I IN h 1 I I <\ L ill. L I) S. tll , lv j Iiy lliir l)f (ilUy «, binder her inflexible 

A TAI.R n-solve. Kitty could not apeak a word of English 

r now; but the heait’s emotions want not words to 

By Eliza Mi.no yaiu>, Acthok ok •‘Snarra.M.s k>r I ami.. yX pro.'S them, when true contrition for past error 

(Concluded /torn -page 42J i*» tludr pi olilic source, and Kitty’s tears were those 

a tli.it asked torgiveness. Once alone round the 

Sarmt wept not many tears ; it would have been cheerful lire with Hausen and his wife, Sarah drew 
unnatural if she had ; though the acknowledgment ! from her bosom notes upon a Hambmgh bank for 

of her patience, and her truth, evil at the bet, j Kitty\ transferred poi lion of ten thousand pounds, 

redeemed and softened the menioiy of past evil. [ and from a little paper the showed menmiamla ot 
And now that the mission of life seemed placid! every pound expended and lealiscd since the old 
before her, all thoughts were with the earnest hope ■ mail’s death! Might not Hausen now com- 
to help the knowledge-seeking ; all thoughts were I prrlmml a natural lioblem ss that had no stain 
with tile wish for ability to lane tlie class aiound . or selli dmess of caitli upon it l AH Sarah said to 
her in moral feeling; and, best of all, the hnpoaml • nituated thanks was— “ Ju-uiee, Kilty; common 
wish, that still keeping hi her own humble sphere, 1 jiuticc! ” The triumph of light is always a sure, 
she might pr.ove its hearty teacher, and not ity j ;n it is a proud one ; and the orners of the earth 
false arm ner. ; hould take to heart, that it is not. tlic box, but 

The old man’s funded pmpertv wu* found to . l ! i - jewel within it, that shows {’direst ill the light 
exceed the sum In- had :-tat« d. In tin- house Mere j < heaven ! 

rooms filled with hi* irded and unreih eincd pledges; j Sarah ,did hot stay long with the * Hausens, 
these upon being sold realised more ihm three j though she v isited in their company Dresden and 
hundred pounds. This sum Sarah phmed i:: the ; Munich. Rich with a series of botanical ill aw ings, 
hands of a confidential person, whom she empiovd i which llausen had drawn and accumulated during 
to procure a RufUcicul number of c.iuh troui rlie , rum des through Sax on .Switzer lei id and the BI ick 
antique, whilst at tie. same lime s . ■ purchased a , I'oiesf, she hid her relations a last farewell, and 
cottage and a few roods of ground m a secluded j returned to Berlin, to the bouse ot Hausen’s 
spot between Iligheite and Hampstead, and had ; brother, who was a lecturer upon botany and mo- 
tile hitter prepan •« for a choice liower-gardeu, by | ehanieal drawing in the 0 ewer It ImtUut . With 
one accustomed to horticulture and landscape- 1 this person she remained a year, studying with him 
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spot between Iligheite and Hampstead, and had ; brother, who was a lecturer upon botany and mo- 
tile lutter prepan •« for a choice Hower-gurdeu, by j ehanieal drawing in the Oewerb ImtUut. With 
one accustomed to horticulture and landscape- 1 this person she remained a year, studying with him 
gardening. These two expenditures were kept as j during his leisure* horns, and learning the method 
secret as possible. A dilapidated house that be- ! of tuition pursued m those branches of art that 
longed to liei iu tin? rear of her own was soon after might beg*. influence textile designs in the hand- 
placed in repair, and opened as an infant school hi looms of Spitnlfields. _ In the vast iron-foundries 
the morning, and in the evening for the instruction of Berlin, in its galleries, in its botanical gardens, 
of adults in the common rudimcntal portion of this earnest worker saw and observed, not so much 
drawing. To find teachers was the chiel difficulty to copy servilely, as to influence and educate the 
in this commencement, ; and Sarah soon perceived, eye by new combinations of the beauty of form, 
that for any higher purposes that should mate- So, too, in the glory of higher art, to which the 
rially serve design, she mus* do the taskwork of lower brunches but lead and are relative, she could 
example : for nuintind willingly follow— it is only see that the result of all perfected genius oTved as 
the few that have* heroism to lead the way. much to labour as to ability, and was not, as genius 

These schools were matter for speculation in the is fancied to be ; a mere thing of inspiration. Did 
neighbourhood. The good they might or might Shakspeare write without the travail of thought? 
not do was canvassed amongst the poor ; their pro- Could that immortal “Adoration of the Magi” nave 
pflety amongst jieh; some even thought re.mon- been accomplished without rudi mental linos, and 
■trance needful. « u the point of too much en- painful ones? Think of this, oh* ye workers! as 
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ye grow impatient to pay this necessary earnest for 
truth in words or worn... 

With an introduction to one of its most enter- 
prising manufacturers, Sarah went to Lyons ; and 
this visit proved, perhaps, the most beneficial one. 
Here she saw design applied, and with the result 
of slill retaining the old opinion, that the pattern 
once in the loom, the superiority of the Lyonnese 
ended. But in design, the comparison was the 
pigmy to the giant. Not that in principle I am for 
the unconditional fostering of art by either govern- 
ments municipal or provisional; as lacking the 
vital spirit of individual enterprise, it is apt to 
degenerate into lifeless mannerism. But still, to 
raise taste to universality and maturity from an 
infantile state; to give means of progress to ori- 
ginal talent; to raise that higher class of artisans — 
which England eventually will do in her Coventry, 
her Spitallields, her Norwich, her Manchester— 
who snail consider it no degradation to design a 
matchless pattern for the loom, and send forth a 
cartoon, as it were, ior the world's eye, on their 
unrivalled fabrics, rather than paint vulgar like?- 
nesses, or daub indifferent landscapes, with no 
higher ambition than of being nu If. A., Art-schools, 
free to all classes, must- -for them to he at first 
sufficiently influencing on the public mind — be 
either countenauceil and assisted by the state, or, 
which is likely and nobler still, grow forth from 
the mighty omnipotent Combination of the People. 
Here, in Lyons, because nil were taught all were 
interested, and all assisted in the perfection of 
design and colour; and by that law of nature 
which so often reproduces the imitative faculties 
(I bv no means say the mental) in a higher degree 
in the child than in the parent, cultivation grew" 
from type to higher type. And yet this quick per- 
ception of combination of colour was no peculiar 
gift to tbc French weaver alone ! The same thing 
existed in Spitalfields, though in a modified ex- 
tent: for as Sarah Chapman knew, and I have | 


Brussels, had come to London to sock employment 
as a blond-pattern drawer* 

Welcome back again the close dirty streets of 
Spiral lid da! So echoed the heart of Sarah.. The 
bread cast upon the waters was found; indigent 
honesty proved its truth in the ltpstieduxs, and 
trade had prospered. 

As two infant schools on a largo scale had been 
by this time established in Bethnal Green *arfd 
Spitnl fields, she threw up her own and applied the 
funds to better advantage. The house at the rear 
of her own was approached by a quiet (lagged 
court ; the second floor, as now altered, consisting 
of but, one very large and well-lighted room. This- 
was whitewashed, and hunp at intervals with large 
maps of common geometrical lines, interspersed " 
with such outlines and studies from Holy Families 
and altar pictures as seemed suitable to the place. 

At distances were fixed brackets of antique carved 
oak (of which old Chapman had been a great col- 
leetor and fancier), holding tall vases of common 
red earth, shaped after the Etruscan, to hold * 
flowers. Across the matted floor were stools and 
long tables covered with green baize ; the latter 
fitted with inkstands brought from Berlin, cast in 
the common e*t iron, but elegant in form. 'Hiis 
room v as appropriated to the morning instruction 
of children above seven years of age; whilst the 
one in the upper slory was for the use of till* adult 
classes, to he superintended mid taught by Sarah 
herself. This was reached by a side staircase 
leading from the court; and, as it was lofty, it was 
lighted by an extensive skylight, from the middle 
of which hung pendent on an iron beam a power- 
ful reflecting lamp lighted by gas. Its walla were 
surrounded by the purchased casts, its tables sup- 
plied with hound folios of Sarah's and Hausen’s 
copies, from the antique, books of dried flowers, 
and, upon the master’s and mistress’s desks, trans- 
lations, in Sarah’s clear manuscript, of such Ger- 
man works on artistic design as had been issued at 


seen, a weaver or the higher-c bused dyer will at the exp< use of the government of Prussia, or pub- 
any time distinguish a most ltrifcutc variety of lished in Munich and Berlin. In a raised recess 
shade in colour, which an unpractised eye would atone end of the room were a few' stuffed birds, a 
be unable to distinguish ovm with powerful lenses, few good coins, sonic rarer specimens of wood- 
As cause from effect^ the recognition begets the carving, and some hundreds of choice illustrated 
eye's delight. The wife of a weaver of Spitalfields hooks upon anatomy, botany, minerulogy, orni- 
or Norwich in her holiday attire, however humble tliology, antique vases, colour as applied to design, 


hues; thus hearing out the im»tajdiysje principle, 
that beauty is a source of pleasure, anu becomes 
a necessity in dearer with the progress of the 
mind. 

Another source of true design was, that the Lyon- 


lished in Munich and Berlin. In a raised recess 
at one end of the room were a few' stuffed birds, a 
few good coins, sonic rarer specimens of wood- 
carving, and some hundreds of choice illustrated 
hooks upon anatomy, botany, minerulogy, orni- 
thology, antique vases, colour as applied to design, 
chemistry, architecture, and the fine arts in 
general, 'flic use of these costly books W'as re- 
stricted to the room. 

Tlu r garden at the Ilighgate cottage was by this 
time most flourishing. Situated within undulating 
swells, and open to the south, it nursed plants of 


nese artisan still made pursuit of taste a portion of the tenderest kind into a luxuriant beauty rarely 
his recreation; he gathered flowers and grouped seen in England, except in the sheltered nooks of 


them; his children were taught to do the same on 
holidays amfdst the w'oods and fields; thus nature 
was never a caricature* 'the pansy copied from the 
garden, the rose from its stem, were recognisable 
m the woven fabric, and not garnished with a leaf 
or bud nature never yrew. Showing that to nature 
we must ever look lor the true source of design 
in every branch of labour towards which art 
ministers; whether it be w'onvirtg,* decorating, found- 
ing in the common fts wel 1 m the costlier metals, 
bookbinding, engraving, chasing, mid so on, after 
the first few geometrical principles have been 
acquired. 

Early in 1832 Sarah Chapman returned tv Eng- 

i 5 . , • • . . 1 t , * i. _ a 


seen in England, except in the sheltered nooks .of 
Devonshire. The plants were selected with a 
view' to colour and form, and arranged in graceful 
combination. The orange lily drooped beneath 
the Siberian larkspur ; the damask rose beneath the' 
trumpet honeysuckle. And by and by kindly 
weaver-hands brought, as gifts, rare plants of car- 
nations and pansies, from their little plots of 
ground in Snuiiderson’s gardens, and cages of 
singing-birds to hang abroad in summer beneath 
the dipping thatched cottage-caves. 

The two schools were opened early hi 1838, 
amidst much clamour and parish hubbub : many 
going so far as to declare that Miss Chapman, as 
she was now called, was a mad woman ; tlie rich 


land ; disappointed, however, in one purpose, that considering that it was a libel upon their old ways 
of procuring a Lyonneso as a teacher in her —good ways; and the poor grumbling that adniis- 
school, though she soon afterwards met with and sion to the lower school, at least, was not wholly 
engaged a native of Belgium, who, thrown out of gratuitous, as twopence was the weekly morning 
■vork- by the failure of a lace-manufactory in feC, fourpence the evening. Sarah Chapman knew 
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enough of English character to have consult rod 
that that which John Bull doesn’t pnv for, that 
John Bull doesn’t care for; though all but the 
wilfully blind soon saw that those fees wore merely 
« nominal, and wore collected together for the 
monthly purchase pf books. 

By degrees/ however, a kindlier spirit prevailed, 
more particularly amongst the poorer classes. 
Pupils increased; 11 those that came 1o scoff re- 
mained to pray,” and influential manufacturer'* 
soon co-oporated in Sarah's views ; for, as slu oft* it 
said when they came to consult her, “Why should 
rudimental art be made Mich a thing of difficulty, 
gentlemen, when the eye is first to opm, the liand 
to move, before eithei the mind rctsmus or speech 
comes; and why should not art he the. basis of 
literature, when the knowledge of how to e\piess 
a few geometrical lines would he such assistance ] 
to file nit him of every trade.” i 

This adult school, in which Sarah and tin* ! 
Belgian were sole teachers, included one for you m: ! 
W'onieii through the afternoon, and before the ; 
opening of the night selioid for youiln and artisans. ■ 
In this last, chief attention \\:i* given to tin* higher j 
branches of art, as most of the adults po-^c-sid 
soiTie taste for, or had fl knowledge of, drawing. j 
•Sketching from the round or from a pl.me surface, 
from the casts, from geometrical lifCiires from 
living botanical specimen i, from weeds and ledge- 
tlowers indigenous to the fields and lanes round 
London; these were the subjects of stud.\ , as 
tending to grace ami oiigin.ditv in textile desigu. 
As the more diligent returned home to practice 
during their leisure limr.s, many were soon found 
capable of original divigii. ^ and procured high 
lviiumer.ilh e cujploy nieut, after insimciion umh r 
Bestieaux, of i tailing fh*»e j)..ttern- into the loom, 
or the f/iise eu carte. Such females as display d 
taste were instructed in the more fancy styl« , of 
drawing and gi miping. In this mn-'Mry demand 
for flowers, the lligligate garden prowri of incal- 
culable service, as it was op* n to students o\ erv 
morning and evening, and on Sundays to those 1 of 
all ages w ho had at tench d si Imol regul.il ly through 
the week. 

By and i>), as the l> i.i l : ? of all these tilings 
began to he seen, the feme of the Spilailields’ 
school “ got wind about. Manufacturers and 
their hi tisans, from Mn.nchc.sU r ? Coventry, Leeds, 
cairn? with something like doubting t urioMtv to set 
a room spread round itli works of art, and moie 
than forty youth” ami men busy under the super- 
intendence of one pl.-m, liman lookio;-, woman, who 
hud thus chosen to sifud her mom*; and her lime. 

] eome to the uid of my tale. In the surmnei 
of JS3U the typhus fever raged in this part of 
London, and aim .igst cithers attacked was Kcs- 
lieuux’s eldest daughter. Sarah Phnpman loved 
this worthy, teitiiful girl, and for two days and 
nights, dining the worM symptoms of the foyer, 
never loft h-r bed. On flu* third night, pressing 
hii.ano.-a called Small into Sou 1 hw ark. Her 
though 1 1 and heart were with the girl, and as soon 
as possible >}ih hastened buck, lightly clad, and 
forgetful of the damp and chilling dew* of the night 
air. The result of this imprudence may be ima- 
gined; shivei iug, sirknoes, and all the worst 
syinptoms of \he fever seized low upon hev return. 
She was cairied to bed, and tie* best medical aid 
procured. Bui mind and body had been -over- 
wrought * r at twelve that night she was delirious, 
and nearer again regaining speech or reason, died 
next evening, having desolation and despair be- 
him? f it M-emed a.\ it* the? - heart of Spitalfields lay 
odd and senseless vith her. 
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As no will was. found, and the application made 
to Hausen was answered by the authorities of the 
town in Saxony, stating he was dead, and his wife 
and family 1 einoved ; the school 1 struggled on but 
for a few months; as the heir-ai-law might any 
hour appear, and parties in this case Were unwilling 
to give credit, or becOine in any way responsible. 
The only honourable course, therefore, left for 
llcstieaiix, was to sell the houses and furniture, 
and in\e.'»t the proceeds foi the benefit of such 
heir- as might appear. This was done; and only 
resoiving a few of poor Sarah’s drawings rind 
translations, Rc'ticnuv returned hack to his loom, 
a wiser man, if a sadder one. 

And yi t the good has diec^mt. Tho best epi- 
taph that man i ouhl write is in that name: a 
limischold-whispei **d wold in pmiper rooms, and 
ireuMiicd in the heart, of many an artisan, who 
raises English textile art by skilful hand and un- 
ci ring eye: 'Sind ax the fruits of all virtue and 
omle.n our lice beyond poor human perishable 
dust, .so humble hands dock with pansies and car- 
nations, and humble hearts weep redeeming tears, 
beside a narrow grate -yard stone, on which is 
is simply mi, “ Suiali Chapman of Spitalfields.” 


\N ALMANACK AND CALENDAR 
FOR THE ENSUINH MONTH. -AUGUST. 

By Cmioi.im: A. Wimr.. 

ULNUilW. NOJICES. 

J*<ro/to/ni< at Pftcaann ua :■ - 

Sun i i.ses at 2o min. paM 1 on the 1st, and sets 
a! 17 nun. past 7, and mi the 31st rises at 
12 min. fftst , r >, and **eN at IS min. paqt fi. 

Moon ris«*s at I I min’, past 2 oil the 1st, and Bets 
at 2d min. pu..t 11 ; and on the 31st rises at 
It min. j>.**sd 3, and sets at 5f> min. past 11. 

’< Changes. — Full on the 7th. at (# in the 

morn. Last quarter on the J3th, atfil min. 
past 10 in l ho nf'enmnn. New moon on 
the 21st, M 2o min. past 11 in the nfti rnoon. 
Fir-t quarter on the 20th, at 19 min. pn-*t 
10 in the afternoon. 

Mercury, which is an evening star at the begin- 
nu:*», becomes invisible towards the end of 
the* month. 

Vi nu a morning star throughout the month. 

Mars an evening .tar till near the. end of the 
month. 

About the 10th (In- periodical phenomena of 
meteors and falling stars may he looked for. 
Weather . — Mean temperature, (>1 deg. 6 min; 
highest, 82 deg.; lowest, 11 deg.' 

1, Saturdw. — Lammas Day . Wc find from 
ancient authority that Lammas Day was the usual 
nominal one on which harvest commences. The 
same groups of sunburnt peasants who made the 
hay- fields picturesoue hist month, are busy in the 
corn-fields this. The scythe cuts down the yellow 
barley; the graceful oats, with their light and . 
rustling heads, shortly follow ; and the important 
wheat -crop is commenced. The whole liamlet 
pours forth to the harvest-field. In Kent woman 
follow the steps of the reapers, and bind the sheafs 
into their bosoms, while decrepit age and child- 
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hood glean the strewed ears, that from the earliest 
times have been left to the widow and the stranger. 
It Is to be regretted that the selfishness of man 
should break m upon this time-hallowed privilege, 
but since the scythe has superseded the sickle (in 
Essex), it has become the custom to go over the 
field again, and rake it before the gleaners are 
admitted. 

Biography.— Savage, the poet, buried by charity 
in the church- yard of St. Peter’s. It is the first 
gravestone you step on in passing from the church 
to tl\e graveyard ; and I was informed by the sexton 
in the summer of last year, that but a short time 
previously, a gentleman had obtained permission 
to have the stone (which is without inscription) 
raised, in order to assure himself of its identity, 
when the name appeared on the “breast-plate of 
the coffin. 

Even ts. —Columbus lands upon the continent of 
the two Americas, at the Point Arena!, Wednes- 
day, J198. 

Annual licence to he taken out by hawkers and 
pedlars. 

2, Si nday. — 8tli after Trinity. Proper Lessons 

(or the morning service — 1 Kings xiii., John xxi.; 
evening service, 1 Kings v.v ii . , Neb. v. Tiger-lily, 
Lilinm tigrinmn (St. A! (Vidas’ flower), blows. 
Immense flock* of jmmg starlings are now on the 
wing. • 

Biography. — (iaiiwhormigh, the painter, and 
pupil of nature, died, 1788. He was born in Suf- 
folk, nt Sudbury, of humble parents and U'*erl to 
pass his mornings in the woods, sketching old 
trees, groups of cattle, shepherds with tJiccp, 
shrams, &e 

Events.— On this day and on the Oth (the two 
first Sundays), borough and county lists to be 
affixed to church doors. 

3, Monday. —The alleged discovery of St. 
Stetihcn’s relies, A. D. ‘115. This primal martyr 
sealed hi** mission with his bloodj^iu the year of 
the crucifixion, at Jerusalem. 

Biography. — Sir Richard Arkwright, the in- 
ventor* of spinning jennies, died, 1702. 

Fair.— IXiventry ; horses, cattle, and sheep. 

•1, Tuesday.- -T he beautiful little blue butter- 
fly is now full of life and activity, and disports 
himself most on sunburnt downs, and in warm 
bines in chalky places, where* the delicate harebell 
and sweet-bcented, pink-flowci ing convolvulus 
abound. 

Biography. — Percy Eys-he Shelley, the poet, 
horn, 1792; drowned, by the oversetting of a lm.it, 
August 8th, 1822. It has been the fate of this 
great genius to be much maligned ami little under- 
stood.- Cast out while > eta youth from friend*,, 
fortune, and society — the errors of th< hoy rch nl- 
leskly visited on the man- -he suffered wrnftgs that 
would havp warped a less noble natuic into misan- 
thropy ; but the generosity of his great mind pre- 
vailed over every narrower sentiment, and enabled 
him to exclaim — “Let scorn be not repaid with 
scorn ! ’’ 

Events. — 1&13, a society formed to suppress 
duelling. 

Fair. — Brunswick ; manufactured goods. 

5, Wednesday. — Old St. James'* Jay legalise? 

’ the eating of oysters. _ __ . 

Egyptian water-lily, dedicated to St. Mary nd 
Nives, blows. The large white convolvulus still 
twines its dark green leaves and snowy flowers in 
the hedges in moist places. 


6, Thursday. — Transfiguration of our Lord. ‘ jj 

Meadow-saffron begins to flower. •( 

Biography. — The anniversary of Hen Jonson’s ii 
death, 1(337. His tomb in Westminster Abbey • Ji 
bears the quaint inscription — a Of Rare Ben j« 
Jonson!” * ■ i* 

Events. — Imprisonment for debt abolished in 1 
1814. — The Burns’ Festival, at which the sons of 
the poet were present, celebrated at Ayr, 1814. . j 

7, Friday, — St. Cajetan. Common amaranth ! 

dedicated in old calendars to this worthy.—- Thun- 1 
der-storms are of frequent occurrence. The an- | 
cientrf regarded lightning as a manifest sign of* j 
divine wrath, and whatever was struck by i.t as { 
separated from human uses -- where the corpse of \ 
a person so slain fell, there it remained, and with j 
everything pertaining to it was covered with earth | 
and circled by a rail or mound. 1 

Fair. — Barnard Castle ; wool. j 

8, Saturday, being the anniversary of St.. 1 

llonnisdas and others, martyrs of the Catholic j 

church — in those days when ** each flower was like • 

a written book," Love lies bleeding, became ap- | 

proprijitely sacred -to (hem. J 

Biography. — George Canning, the celebrated 
orator and statesman, died, 1827. l 

! 

9, Sun n \ y. — 9th Sunday after Trinity. Proper \ 

lessons for the morning service — 1 Kings, xiii., | 

Acts xvii. ; evening service — 1 Kings, six., Ilcb. | 

12. — .S7. Fount nun. — Ragweed and zinnia mult iff ora } 

fully blown. * ! 

Event. — Accession of Louis Philippe to tho 1 

throne, 1830. 

10, Monday. — St. Lawrence suffered martyrdom 
under the Homan emperor Valerian, being broiled 
to death on n gridiron. Common balsam dedi- 
cated to him. Sunflower, helianthus annum, 
flowers abundantly. 

Events— Greenwich Observatory founded. I(i75. 

Fair . — Doncaster ; wool. 

11, Tuesday.— Dog-days end. The Royal Vic- 

toria Yacht Club opens at Hyde, and will be con- 
tinued on the two following days. The country al- 
ready assumes an autumnal aspect; stubble fields 
appear where the yv How barley so lately waved, and 
in early seasons oars arc by this time carried — un 
undei growth of clover (which is generally sown 
with tiiem for a fu tire crop) usurping their place, \ t 
and pleasingly contrasting its fresh greenness j j 
with the ploughed land, and the blackened bean jj 
haulm, which is not yet harvested. 1 

12, Wednesday. — St. Clare. Great sow-thistle ■ | „ 

dedicated to her. Shooting commences on tho 
moors. . \ 

Events. — Domestic slavery abolished in Ceylon, { 

iSld. Till near the end of the 14th century, male I 
and female slaves were commonly sold at English 
fairs j and one could fancy the statute fairs of our i 

own time, as at. Romford and elsewhere, where 1 

servants of both sexes oiler themselves to hire, a ! 
remnant of this practice. j 

13, Thursday. — St. F adigvndes. Marsh and 
mountain groundsel fully blown, and in the garden 
nearly all the apstival plants in flower. 

Event . — The new poor law passed, 1834. 

11, Friday. — Sr. Eusehii. Ragweed and hoary 
Henbane in full flower. 

Event. — The art of printing discovered at 
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Hacrlcm, 1 137, b> Laurentius Coster, keeper of 
the cathedral. ft And (Jod said, Jet there 4 be 
light, und tin* re was light !” 

13, Saturday.-— Assumption of the Virgin. The 
festival instituted 813. Virgin ’s-bower, clematis 
viia/ba; our lldy’s traces, ophrys spiralis; and 
purple virgin's-bower, clematis integrifolia t in full 
blossom. 

16, Sunday. — 10th Sunday after Trinity. Proper 
lessons for the morning service- 1 Kings, xxi., 
Acta xiv. y evening service — 1 Kings, xxii. 

T Peter i. 

Fair.«~-' That, of Fnlaise, which lasts lifteen days, 
established by William the Conqueror, commences. 

17, Mono \y. — 37. Mamas. Toad-flax fully 
blown, and square-.stalkcd winter cherry, pkysahs 
angulafa; the heavy dews and occasional showers 
renew the minhunii glass lands, and produce new 
leaves on the oak and elm ; here and there a soli- 
tary bunch of honeysuckle still remains in the 

•hedges: and when t he leaves of the briony are all, 
or nearly, gone, its beaut ifui scarlet berries, regu- 
larly set in clusters of three or four, continue to 
adorn the slender stem, ami testoon the branches 
which supported it. 

Fair.— Cnssel ; manufactured goods. 

IS, Ti/i'.sday. — SI. Helen. Empress. Kveilasting 
euicated to her. 'Ihese flowers, dried, will keep 
.neir form and colour a length of time ; it is cus- 
tomary in Catholic countiics, and in some places 


Event. — 1826, a chancery suit in the Vice-Chan*: 
cellor's Court, which had lasted 50 years, ended 
with consent of both parties! 

23, Sunday. — 11th Sunday after Trinity. Proper 
lessons lor the morning service— 2 Kings yr, Acts 
xxi. ; evening service — 2 Kings ix., 2 Peter, iii. 
Tanscy and sea star-wort, aster trifolium, dedicated 
to St. Kbba. 

Event. — American War declared, 17?5 

21, Monday.— St. Bartholomew. -Sunflowers, 
or hlor of Bartholomew, numerous. The festival 
so called instituted, 1130. 

Fair. — Frankfort-on-thc-Mainc ; government 
scciuilies of all countries, manufactured goods, &c. 

2.5, Trusov v’.— St. Louis Of France. Perennial 
sunflower in full blow. 

Biography.- - J allies Watt, the great improver of 
the 4i‘ain engine, died, 1.819. It was finely haul ol 
him, by Lord Brougham, that he.ncoded no monu- 
ment to become immortal, since his name would 
last as long as the power which he has subjected 
to tlm use of man. 

Events.-- Last day for service of objections on 
electors in counties on their tenants, ami for service 
on overseers of objections to borough electors; 
also the last day to claim as borough elector. 

26, Wr.DNj-spAY.— Banddl amarythis, sacred to 
St. Zephriuus, in full flower. 

27, Thursday — St. Sabina. 

Biography. —The anniversary of the -death of 


m our own, to make wreaths o them and ay Mem j IIIII0 J TIl<11 ' nil0n (he allthor t) ^ ihb Seasons. The 

on tile graven of the love.l, at oi.ee a t> »■ f ..ornpanion^liip of thi.s br.mtiful pa.-tmal gin* a 
souls immortality and the endurance of earthly 1 . { ; *.»!, ‘‘...t' "j 


souPs immortality and the eudunmee of earthly 
af lection. 

Biography .— Dryden made nnet-laureati;, 1071 ; 
horn August 0, lfilti, in Noi luimpton -.hire ; died 
May 1, 1701. Few wntcivs nave exhibited a greater 
command of language ; ‘ but 4 lunigl» bis pl.iys 
abound with sonorous vero artd splendid decla- 


wanting true passion they fail to touch j r ; piM , 


new dial in to mu acquaintance with nature, and. 
exhibits a bundled beauties unseen by any but a 
poof's eye. He died in 1718, and was buried in 
Richmond church. 

2.8, Friday. -St. Augti*line. Holden rod sacred 
to him. BIack®rries, mbits fmlicosus, begin to 


the heart: bis mastery of expression is the secret 
of bis strength. 

19, Wr.Dsr.sDvv.- St. Timothy. Herb Timothy 
and golden tod, Sol] day o eiiy a ur e a , in full flower. 
Lilhes and weeping willow lu gin to shed their 
leaves. 

Biography.— The poet Bloomiuld died, 1823, at 
Slietford, IJedfoi iLlme, the victim of hypoclmn- 
dtia, brought on by disappointnn rt and want. 

20, Tiiuhh’ay. ~Sl Bernard. Autumnal dan- 
delion blows ; several varieties of agaricus intcgi r, 
the red kind of .wiich is one of the handsomest 
fungusses w<* have, .ire now found. 

Event ,— L ist day for leaving with overseers ob- i 
jectioiiH to i-ouiify electors. 

21, Friday.’- In early seasons hops are gathered 
toward* the end of the inmitli,- -an operation as 
important with us as vine gathering on the con- 
tinent, and almost as picturesque, both from the 
situation* of the hop gardens and the groups of 
men, women, and children employed in them. 
The appearance of the poles covered with dark 
green bind; and hunches of scaly flowers of a 
silver hue, is vc ry beautiful. 

Fairs , — HorncftAtle and Rugby; horses, and 
sheep and cattle. 

- 1 22, Saturday, - Green-gage and Orleans plums 
ripA Large drago:, -flies numerous. 


I Event. — Robespierre, the French revolutionist, 

bm u 17.59 -guillotined 1791 

29, Saturday. — Decollation of St. John. , the 
filial instituted, 488: yellow holyhock dedi- 
ia*ed to him. TimanlH evening, in the bottoms 
oi valleys and in marshy places, the white fog is 
seen rising and rolliim like a sudden inundation : 
Imiih, trees, and cattle appear as if surrounded 
withgtey water, and a stranger to the phenomenon 
would have diiln ulty in conceiving it otherwise. 

Event.— Ovei seers of parishes and townships to 
send lists of electors md lists of objections to the 
clerk of the peace for the county, or to the town- 

clerk in cities or boroughs. 

i J 

30, Sunday. — 12th Sunday after Trinity. “Proper 
lessons for the morning service — 2 Kings, x., 
Acts xxviiS. ; evening service — 2 Kings, xviii., 
Jude. Guernsey lily, sacred to St. Rosa, fully 
flowers. 

Fair.— Spalding ; horses. 

31, Monday. — Si, Isabel. — Autumnal pheasant's 
eye, adonis autumnalus f flowers again in our 
gardens. 

Biography. — John Runyan oorn at Eh tow in 
Bedfordshire, 1028 ; died m London, 1683* 

Event. — All taxes and rates, payable on the 1st 
of March, must be paid on or before this day by 
persons claiming to be enrolled as burgesses under 
the new' municipal corporation acts.. 



SURVEY FROM THIS MOUNTAIN. 

By iUkiur/t Maktinum'. 

{Completed from pane 52. ) 

IV. The death of Haydon, llic artist, Ij.js been a 
great shock to society, this last month. IK de- 
stroyed himself on tin* 22nd of June, umler the 
pressure of extreme pecuniary distress. One is not 
disposed at such a time to look closely into the 
faults of the dead, to lqeusure together his powers 
and the encouragement they received, or to specu- 
late how easily and how long he might have lived, 
if lie had been a man of calmer temperament, of 
happier temper, and more prudent self-control. 
At such a moment, one turns away from this kind 
of investigation. But theie are considerations 
which will not he banished or distanced, when such 
a calamity brings them near. We cannot hut esk 
whether a time -will not come - hastened b> shock* 
like this — when if shall not be necessary for c\cry 
man, lit or unfit, to be burdened with money 
affairs. Some of the greatest und best mj*u in 
society find money matters either a perpetual 
worry and burden, or e. snare, or, as in this ease, 
destruction. It is true that while our affairs pro- 
ceed as they do, every man ought, as a duty of 
common honesty, to learn how to obtain the means 
of living, and how to live within the means which 
he obtains. It is quite true that the same temper 
which iuvolvcs a man in discontent and difliculty 
and debt might mid piobahly would ruin him m 
oneway or other, if lie were altogether set IVe« 
from the consideration of daily bread. Still, alas 
for those by whom the uil't nee cornel h! We may 
say alas that such a man as flnydon should he m> 
perplexed and lost, if a slate of society could hi 
rationally conceived of where such m t a> his should 
not be dependent on immediate reward. It re- 
mains unsettled, and may long remain m>, whether 
llaydon’s was truly the high art which he believed 
it, and which lie lived to attain : but lie could not 
afford to wait the settlement of the question, lie 
lost friends, peace, and at length his life in urging 
on claims which should natn v ,ii|y h;m* abided the 
solution of time. II is necessities drove him to 
insist where otherwise In might, beguiled by the 
practice of his art. have been content 10 wait, 
llere was a man of noble pursuits, of h m; 
habits of life, of at least such power as is atti .fed 
by sustained energy, of the tendon si d >mo*tie allec- 
tions, and of lofty expirations, encouraged by our 
social arrangements and usages toll id himself into 
a fever of discontent, and involve himself in per- 
plexity and dyspaii, till he groaned “Stieteli me 
no longer on iV.s rough woild,” laid down his 
courage, and fled from his post. No one can say 
how much better and happier he would have been 
if his infirmities bail been sparrd instead of fretted : 
but al* may conceive that his life might have been 
ft nobler and a happier one if his energies could 
have been given to his art, and his temperate 
wants supplied by the society which would have 
been hugely his debtor. It is his debtor now. We 
owe chieHy to him our possession and appreciation 
of the Elgin marbles — a priceless national treasui^.*. 
We owe him many a noble moral and artistical 
conception, many fights on the eternal principles 
of art, .and the spectacle, which could not ho thrown 
away, -of high aspiration, and energy indomitable 
till tn6*fetal moment when his soul sickened and 

f ruve way. How much more we might have owed 
ihp sniffer arraiig" ■■nent» more suitable to natures 
V&4 his we can never know till we /ind means to 


lelieve every man of all' but his proper.liusiness, 
a till prove jour conviction that indeed the life is 
more i ban meat and the body than raiment; that 
the mental life and instrumental frame of a 
Ha) don are of more account than the lower work 
of Miciui life which could be better done by other 
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A WORD FOR THOMAS CRAY, ! 

i 

j THU A l/T II 011 OF THE GENERAL RAHWAY SYSTEM. 

By William Howitt. 

A rout twenty years ago Mr. Thomas Gray, 
then, like myself, residing in Nottingham, used to 
i he noted for what was considered a whimsical 
! crotchet -namely, that a general system of iron- 
: railways might he and ought to he laid down, on 
which trains of carriages drawn by locomotive 
steam-engines should run, and thus supersede the 
use of coaches, and also, in a great measure, canal- 
j boats and stage- waggons for goods. This scheme, . 

: il was said, )iad for years completely taken pos- j 
i *e*.do»i of and absorbed Mr. (Irav’s whole mind ; 

! tint it was the one great and incessant subject of 
■ his thoughts and conversation; that, begin where 
| >ou Would, on whatever subject.- the weather, the 
j news, tlie political movement or event of the day 
; it would not he manv minutes before, with 
! Thomas dray, you would tie enveloped with steam, 

I and listening loan harangue on the practicability 
I and immense advantages to the nation, and to 
e\cry man in it, of “ A General Iron Railway.” 

Of course, Thomas Gray was looked on as liiiio 
better than a madman, ji crotehetty fellow a 
dreamer, and builder of Spanish castles -one of 
the race of discoverers of tlic elixir of life, the 
philosopher’s stone, and the perpetual motion. 

| With one eonsent lie was voted an intolerable 
j bore. But to Tlmmas Gray it mattered not what 
j they voted him, wlint they thought or said of him ; 
j a General Iron Railway for the kingdom was his 
■mlv and enthusiastic theme. Anon, Thomas dray 
.-ind myself came in contact, and true enough he 
I :-(*on broke out ten thousand strong oil this railway 
t«‘p.e. Vision <1 of railways running all over the 
kingdom, conveying thousands of people and hun- 
dreds of thou.*audK of tons of goods at a good 
ro» -d trot; coaches and coachmen annihilated; 
canals grown over with duck-weed, or turned into 
cow- pastures ; enormous fortunes made by good 
speculations ; and people coining to dine with 
you from the Land’s End, and going on to tea at 
John O’Groat’s, weie thrown out and talked ot j, 
as sober realities that were to be. 

It is wonderful what an imperceptible change 
comes over our ideas as things gradually grow out 
of nothing into reality. At that time there was 
no such thing as a railway running its locomotive 
engine and train in existence, except one carrying 
coals from Middleton Colliery to Leeds, some two 
or three miles, which it performed. at the rati* of 
three miles and a-lialf an hour. This was so far 
from being looked upon as a promise of something 
greater, that it was a subject of ' ridicule even 
amongst engineers. To Thomas Gray, However,' 
it -presented the idea of such possibility of ex- 
tension, that his ardent mind outran public opinion, 
and the opinion of scientific men, and saw in it 
the nucleus of one grand system extending all 
over this kingdom— nay, all over the continent, 
and revolutionising the world. He was, therefore. 
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t<« everybody that came near him, a wild, visionary 
enthusiast. For myself, I could not avoid smiling 
at the extravagance of hie ideas, as they then ap- 
peared. But these very ideas are now m all their 
essential parts made matter of every-day reality, 
and we nave forgotten the incredulity of those 
times. Where is the man who, if he were told 
. that he once ridiculed the notion of a General Iron 
Railway: that he ridiculed the man who did 
nothing but propose it, talk about it, write about 
it, petiticfeParliamcnt for an examination into its 
practicability- — memorialise ministers, merchants, 
the Post-office authorities, the Board of Trade and 
Agriculture, the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London —who sent communications to almost every 
newspaper, magazine, and journal in the kingdom, 
besides to numerous private individuals, pressing 
upon their attention the magnificent results of so 
* magnificent a scheme : where is the man, l say, 

! who thus charged, would not now redden at the 
' charge, and feel himself insulted egregiously ? 

! Yet to tens of thousands of sagacious men still 

, living, the charge would nevertheless be a true 

i one— nay-, how few are there of us who could plead 
: exception from it? Such is the wonderful leger- 

, domain of habit by which wc change with the 

; change of circumstances, and quite forget the 

I reality of the past. But let us endeavour for a 
moment to recall that past. Let us enter again 
into our former selves; let us imagine ourselves 
living without a single railway in the country; 
let us recall the very doubts of the success of the 
grand experiment of the line between Liverpool 
, and Manchester to the last moment ; let us re- 
- collect how the very idea of boring through the 
1 heart of mountains, and carrying such ponderous 
; weights over bogs, was scouted ; and finally, recall 
i our astonishment as we saw, for the fust time in 
j our lives, u train come thundering and careering 
j on its iron road. It is only by such an effort of 

j memory that wc now become cognisant of the vast 

I change which has been introduced, and which wtv 
. have simultaneously undergone. Thomas Gray 
| saw all this before it existed ; planned it, and rc- 
1 commended it. by every means in his power. Re- 
pulsed by the great and learned, he was not put 
down; ridiculed, he was not abashed ; neglected, 
ho- was not daunted, opposed, he still persevered, 
lie omitted no scheme, lie snared no exertion to 
convince the British nation that a new social revo- 
lution was at hand; that a new power was about 
to spring into existence: that a mine of wealth 
inconceivable, and a field of mechanic glory un- 
rivalled, was lying at its very feet, and soliciting 
its acceptance. He had at this ytry time written a 
book detailing his views and his great plan, which 
was in its fifth edition, and about to enter its 
sixth. Mr. Gray presented me with the copy of 
this work interleaved and interlined foi hi* sixth 
edition ; it is now lying before me. It h entitled 
“Observations o>r A General Ikon Railway, 
or Land Steam Conveyance; to supersede the 
necessity of horses in all public * vehicles : showing 
its vast superiority in every respect over the present 
pitiful methods qf conveyance by turnpike-roads, 
canals , and coasting traders. Containing every 
I species of Tnformation relative to Railroads and 
Locomotive Engines . By Thomas (tray, the P ra- 
mjet tor . EiftJi Edition (corrected for the Sixth), with 
Maps and Plates illustrative of the Plan. London : 
Published by Baldwin , Cradock , and Joy , Pater- 
noster-Row. To be had of all Booksellers. l82o.” 

.Thomas Gray left Nottingham for Exeter, and 
I soon after left for London. Often, when wit- 
nessing the rapid speed of railways at home and 


abroad, have I said — “ Well, this realises all the* 
speculative plans of Gray;” and have added — 
“No doubt he is well remunerated for laying before 
the nation this great scheme, and for so un- 
weariedly urging on its adoption. No doubt he is 
now actively ana lucratively employed in the super- 
intendence of some important line. 0 What tiicn 
was my astonishment the other day to lay my hand 
on a little pamphlet- in the shop of Mr. Effingham 
Wilson, with this title-— -“Tub Railway System 
and rr« Author, Thomas Gray, nor v oj Exeter* 
A Letter to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., etc. By 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., Chcv. Ue L'Ordre De Lion 
Neerlandais. London: Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange, 1816 ; " with this motto — * m 

I am surprised at the care which appears to l>e taken hy all 
authors on railways not to mention the name of Thomas Okay, 
though some make rather tree with his w ork. At all events, none 
can dispute his originality and undcvlatinjr perseverance In for- 
warding and bringing to public notice his fayourlte scheme. We ; 
may yet see the day when, like Watt, hia name will be handed 
about as one £reat pillar of our commercial structure. — Me- 
chanic's Magazine, May 29, 1830. 

“ What, then,” I exclaimed, “can it be possible 
that Thomas Gray has been utterly neglected? 
That while tens of thousands have been enriching 
themselves by railway speculation, and millions 
have been enjoying railway advantages, Gray, the 
projector of all these advantages, Gray, the rail- 
way enthusiast, Gray, the man who before all 
other*, and from year to year, thought, wrote, la- 
boured for the creation of this very sys^gni — who 
implored the influential to adopt it, %ho en- 
I lightened the knowing and the selfish on the extent 
of its wonderful capabilities, who roused the spirit 
of speculation, who broke up the lethargy of the 
public mind, and opened at once the floodgates of 
science, wealth, and social luxury — that Gray, the 
actual cnric])cr and elevator of the English name 
and power, has himself been passed by un- 
noticed?” I opened the pamphlet, and read that 
Thomas Gray wan at this moment actually making 
a poor living at Exeter by selling glass on com- 
nnviion ; that lie has never received the slightest 
bene/it fiom the expansion and establishment of 
the wonderful sjstem whose glories he was the 
first to fotesee. and the first to explain and advo- 
cate; that he had actually solicited an employ- 
ment on the Liverpool and Manchester line, which 
he himself had recommended the commencement 
of an a trial of the system, and -hud been refused! 
“Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askclon ! ” Of all the disgraceful neglects of 
genius, of the inventors and creators of this great 
counliy, (liis is perhaps the greatest. The success 
and the whole results of this system have been so 
wonderful, the opposition to it was so long uml so 
full of ridicue: the pail which this man acted 
was so marked, so' conspicuous, and must have 
been so well known by the sale of six or seven 
editions of his work , that there is no excuse for 
this treatment; and especially since 20,000L havo 
been subscribed to testify public approbation oi 
one mail having bee'll a fortunate speculator in the 
.lysteni, the position of the public is made so mon- 
strous, thut not a moment should be lost in endea- 
vouring to wipe away this foul disgrace from ou/ 
national name. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson has clone real service to the 
country iri publishing this letter to Sir Robert 
Peel ou behalf of Mr. Gray. Wc have had too 
many instances of this public fatality in neglecting 
its benefactors, and in forgetting those who do it 
honour, till it be too late. The country should 
know thut it owes this great debt of justice to a 
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most meritorious man, that it may discharge it in 
time. llis pamphlet is written with nn eloquent 
and manly tom*, and isao fittingly introduced, that 
we quote entire its 

DEDICATION TO ALT. ORKAT REA (IT IS D fil SI LT'M EN. 

"Wide Is our appeal, wide ft# the whole imth : tor in what 
cornel of the caith *lb there a spot where (freut- hearted pent lemon 
i, my not hi* found? Kmm the liighcbt to the lowest - liom the 
richest to the poorest-- tu no lank or condition lias nature ilenicil 
licr highest boon —the great licait. We have tiaver-cd many 
climes and countries, ami found giutleincn of nalure's making 
everywhere, both civilised and «av>tgi\ Whclhcr humble work- 
iiihu, merchant prince, cotton lord, or landlord, lonl of the 
printing press, magnate of the great “ fourth cstati*,*’ or king on 
his throne— whether Old Englaridei, New Englander, or Young 
Englander, Frenchman, (ii nnnii. Spaniard, or Italian whether 
wild man or lame nnu. TmK oi Tartar- -there nevei jet existed 
a gt‘vllr»ig n who vhv tint (K- h»id of a gieal lieart. Foi wJmt 
means this old kindly pluase, than whiih the quaint John Jiim- 
yan eould-tiiirt none more i xp^essive? What is it lmt an epi- 
tome of those high qualities of mail's social nature (hat have 
w„n a woild fmni the wilderness — formed an Eden out of Chaos 
fir a portion of huiYi,.ni'\. ,»rd yet Uo so tor tin universal human 
race. Faith, Trust, (.eiier<^il\. Manlinrs*. Cuiii.i^e, Tiutli— all 
theit* arc virtues Kpiinging l.oin the gr*ai licait «»1 humanity, 
and heralding huiiiun fungieNS. The brain is hut the tool -the 
heart in the pi line lnovu, t lit* souuv oi powet, the wielder of 
mankind for permanent good; and even the ihrtoiiei.m who 
deals only in words, p:i\s inhute to this pow.-r In putting on its 
hemhl.iiiee tlio lictirr to prevail with his audience. 

To tlu* great-hearted llo-n do we appeal; to the gu at -heat ted 
of all the world, but sp'*u.ill> to the gieat -hearted men— as, and 
women — of this our noble l-nglanrl ! We appeal to them to do 
a great right, and undo a great wrong; we appeal to them to 
render Justice to one who h'«*> dedicated his life to the woik ol 
human civilisation; to the Inst propound* r of the ;*i<.al railway 
uyKteiu, that will yet biu.g all mankind into hrotheihnod. ami 
extinguish the monster War We appeal to them to peiuse this 
little hook; and when ri»ing from tlu* pel mol with cm nest con- 
viction, t0JJo forth and pioil.iim in ti.e Sheets and Squares, 
Halls and ‘Market places. MmImiiur’ and Liteiaiv Institutes, at 
Uaiiway Hoards, and in the C.ieat Count il of the Nation, tint 
the living graj -haiied mmi who first piopoundcd and set moving 
the ixuivel fur mankind this gif.it bentlai'or ol humanity - 
hliA.Il not go down to tlu giavv stei*ped t<» tlu* lips in povuij 
leaving to future times to wiite his cleg) and give a xtom to l.is 
lm mory. 

What great man is tlun* living, whose pi eat ness lias not been 
magnified by this woik ol Thomas Clr.ij t Speak, Lancashue 1 
Si»euk, lllacLatmic eilj r »», ekissie land o! the Saxon Kng’ish, 
birtli placo of our industrial wur;hie-», our i'ieat e.i plains <•! in- 
dustry, who have led turih then thousands to war ,*ig un«t hiiiiun 
poverty and miner> ! What weie the great Maiiciu Mi-r la-ague, * 
without the railways that make them as ubiquitous almost us 
tlielr woven lain icv What would he the Imastid tree ti.ide of 
Sir Robert lhrl but for the “ Iron It lilwav" of (iiay What has 
done more tor England as a deleme against aggicssum, than 
even the tabled *• wail ol luax.s" ol I uar lla« an / The “lion 
llailway" —making "iir «uiuy uluqnif ms ; When dooming it, 
let them read the 7 rm *'i strit tries on French invasion and re- 
main convinced. And ».s >•« t we see hut the beginning of the 
end. 

We ask for ju?tire f< r an oppresmd man; we ask foi tribute 
tn a genermift beiiel.it toi, who has given nil to his fellow r and 
left himself bale Limn there a man wins'* foitunea have 
grown by railwnjs ! Ia*l uiiii not walk er<\t while Oiay starves. 
Liven there ft woman who.- 1 gentle r-ipiilsc* .• \t* bad lull scope 
from railway income* Lit nor think on (ii.ij, who created her 
wealth, living a limn l« .1 Ijiu” even the bare eurnfuits of life. 

The friends of Thom's (Jray challenge disproof of the ease 
they have put before 1 world, and they will not cease from 
agitating tlih quest i. .• t.U Justice, is tendered. It is incumbent 
on railway authorities t«> render this justice, or to disprove the 
allegations of tins work. 

A bust of Mr, («uiy by an eminent sculptor is in preparation, 
and casts wfl« be presented giatuituiixly to all institutions, on 
applicative, .nude to the publisher. 

From this letter wt* learn that Mr. Wilson became 
acquainted with Thomas Ciray in Brussels a few 
months before the Buttle of Wateiloo. At that time 
d. project, for making; n canal to supply Holland with 
' coal from the mineral di>tr ; cU of Belgium being 
entertained by the lute Kin*.; of the Netherlands, 
and being discussed by these gentlemen in the 
company of tin late John Cockerrll, proprietor 
ami founder vi th< great establislnnent at Scraing, 
Gray took his scat. cl at once for a railway. Mr. 
Wilson quitted Brussels for three years. On his 
return he found Gray had removed to Etterbeck, 
"hear that city, and was shut up in his room deep 


in the subject of the railw ay system. He placed 
in his hands his manuscript work* saying— 

" Here id the main spring of the civilisation of the world; ail 
distances shall disappear : people will come here front all partt 
of the continent without danger and without fatigue ; the dis- 
tances will be reduced one-half; compuuiq* will be formed, im- 
mense capitals paid and invested ; the system shall extend over 
all eo n tries; einpcinra, kings,* and governments will be its 
deft*nd*‘iN; this discovery will be put on a par with that of fc 
printing."* 1 returned homo with my deposit, opened it, and* 
read, with astonishment which 1 cannot describe, the title-pAgo, 

" Otohr.nvATioss o\ a Railroad foil ta$ vtkolk or 
Et'hocf." Mk 

The project was no astounding, and at the moment appeared 
to me so chimerical, that I could not help the exclamation— ■ 
“The pom man is insane! w Yet in this year, 1845, we live to 
see it already dirtied out t.<* an immense extent; and within 
live yenis more, supposing ono-lnlf only of the projected lines be 
executed, ive shall li ve one almost uninterrupted lino of railway 
communication liom the pill.ui, ol lli.ri.ulci- to tlio banks of the 
Moskwa, to say nothing of tlu numerous lateral and diverging 
lines ;md branches In the various Staten of continental Euiopv, 
and the lailway linen ol Great HiitAih Across the Atlantic we- 
h.ivi the l lined Stales with their tnoufiamls ut miles of railroad 
made, and one gigantic project pioposed at this moment, toi tlu? 
eon* tract ion of a lamoad liom tiie We'-ttiu shoi^ ol L.iko Eiie 
to the navigable pul ol Columld i livei, in the Oicgcn territory, 
a disf.tuce <»f if,7.'i0 milts, and which would directly connect the 
Atlanta- sluues ol the ( moil with the (iicat Pacific. Cuba has 
its rad leads, and is going lor nuue. Jamaica will scaroly lag 
behind Tin* two isthmuses of Panama and Suez -uii , ;t 
length, oil the eve ol being crowned with l.iilways F..i 1 11 
India i- laving down lines for Milwv, resolved in di.iw closer 
the links of loniu.uniefttioTi between the distant points ot l.u 
extended regions And all these wondtTs, with many more 1 to 
tome, may Ik 1 truly * dd to be tne emanation of one mind, of m v 
man, v lu» spent tluee vevrs ol jn .jlouml refiectum and tarvlul 
cab i. lut ion hi manning thepimciplcs mi which this, stupendous 
revel 1 1 ft >u w is to bo founded, i.ed piepnring the ditalU by 
whit hit should lit* accomplished. Ntver during that pi lied ’ 
was Ik oi lu-i wise tK'*ii full of en* ■ui-.i.'stie confidence in the 
aoiiiKint ss ot hi.- tliemy, ami the h' il i ("isunnnation ol his then 
npp.ucntly lu, mdliss and breeh-s uv] uai ions ; never in utur 
years did ib- sim.e t ntliusinstic t.Mihdi nee fbrsake him for one 
moment m tin* irui-t of every dist oiiragi mont ; lor. wiih the 
poet, 

— — his undoubtlng ii’llid, 

Rein vm'. flu* magic wonders vUlich lie sung. 

Mr. \V ilstm utlvised him to pfo to* Kn^lniul, and 
try Mdiiflifster and J.ivorpool, as rich and cn- 
li^litcth d towns. He did mi, and was “mocked 
'a visionary when he fust liroduced. hiH glotiom 
scheme, perfect in almost all its parts as it w;*s 
and stands yet, or was pitied as the dupe of an 
ardent imagination.” Nay, the Edinburgh Jivvleu\ 
the great organ ot the cool and calculating Scotch, 
ii. reviewing his book, treated the whole scheme 
as a grand larce, and declared that “ the anther 
was \i madman, uml ought to be put in Bedlam.” 

But can Mr. Gray really have Deen the founder 
of the Railway System? did he really create it? 
p«*ople ask in astonishment and profound igno- 
rance of his name. Thomas Gray did found the 
system. Thomas Gray did create it. Not that 
lie was employed bjr an enlightened government 
to carry out the admirable plan he had constructed : 
happy would it have been for the country had we 
then had such a government. Not that he was 
employed either by railway companies to do the 
like. On the contrary, he applied to be so em- 
ployed and was refused. But Thomas Gray had 
already created “The General Iron Railway Sys- 
tem.” He had laid it all down in his book, with 
all its peculiarities and advantages. He had 
struck out his great lines, and there they stand at 
pp. xxii and xxiii of his volume — “A Map of 
Railway for Ireland, and one for Great Britain ; ” 
and most admirable maps they are. They com* 
prebend that simple system of great trunk lines, 
with their branches, which it was the duty of this 
country by one enactment to have made legal, and 
then left to be constructed by private companies. 

* Vide Thomas Gray**' Pfetftton. 
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Had this been done, fifty million e of monay, besides 
enormous trouble to parliament and people all the 
country over, would nave been saved, Uue great 
direct line runs fyom Lomlon to Edinburgh, taking 
in its way, add without a bend, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Leeds, Carlisle. Another runs to Falmouth, 
including Plymouth, A third to Birmingham, 
which there divides, one line running on to Holy- 
head, the other to Liverpool. A great cross line 
strikes, with little divergence from Holyhead, 
through Liverpool, * Manchester, und Leeds, to 
Scarborough. A line passes from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow, and one from Glasgow cuts diagonally 
into the great ‘London line. One- to Portsmouth, 
one to Dover, one to Harwich, with a divergent 
line from the Harwich to Norwich, and short lines 
to Hull and Newcastle, from the main London 
and Edinburgh line, leave little for future wants to 
dictate. The great projected lines for Ireland are 
equally admirable. Imagine these plates engraved 
in March, 182*2, seven years before the Manchester 
and Liverpool line was in existence! 

Besides this general system of lines, lie has 
facing his title-page a plate exhibiting three trains 



| in motion. The first is a passenger train, con- 

j Bisting of an engine and three carriages; the 

j number Mr. Gray imagined an engine would 
comfortably take. In this picture there is much 
to make one smile at this time of day, but equally 
much to make us wonder when we reflect that t his 
was the author’s idea of what was to exist, but 
! yet did not. The engine— of a funny construction, 
according to our present notions —has no tender, 
being intended to run a certain distance, and then 
to be refreshed with coke and water at a station. 
The carriages are like coaches placed on wooden 
trunk frames, having both outside and inside 
passengers, guards, and coachmen; the guards 
furnished with horns, and one coachmen actually, 
by the waggish engraver, with a whip. The 
coaches are piled with luggage and connected by 
iron bars; all the mysteries of springs and butlers 
being yet unconceived. The second tra : n consists 
of a like engine aud three close square carriages, 
l suppose for merchandise that required to be kept 
dry; the third of open carriages tilled with pack- 
ages. 

At page xxiv. he gives us a plan of “ A General 
Tron Railway ana here we have glides and turn- 
tables, for the turning of carriages, and moving 
them from one line to another. 

Thus he had supplied his system with rails, 
l carriages, turn-tables, almost everything which 

'j actual experience has now made common, llis 

> wheels are cogged and his rails notched. He 

I seemed to doubt the adhesive principle, or would 

give his engines power to ascend steep inclined 
lanes. At this .moment there is an engine exhi- 
ited at the Polytechnic Institution with a cogged 


wheel, as an improvement Tor ascending inclined 
planes. It was used by Blenkimtop in the very * 
first locomotives which ran— -those on the Middle* 
ton Colliery Railway — and may be seen here 
sketched in Mr. Gray's volume. This, and some 
peculiarities in his turn-tables, are curious. 

These very turn-tables were secured by patent 
by some of the men wlio live on other peopled 
ideas; and there was actually a law-suit between 
two parties for the priority of the invention — Mr. 
Gray having invented them and published his 
plate of them long before. In fact, as Mr. Wilson 
very justly observes — “Mr. Gray was no Close, j 
mercenary schemer, who, possessing a secret of 
vast magnitude and importance, sought to exact 
conditions and drive a hard bargain beforehand. 

He published his »seeret and discovery at once, as 
his railway work, and respectable publishers, 
Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, are there to 
testily. He opened his mind, ami freely gave , 
the fruits of years of incessant laborious medita- 
tion to his country at once, without chaffering or 
restriction. He threw himself fearlessly and con- 
fidingly on bis country, to rise or fall by its ver- 
dict, ;is his promises and project should be realised, 
or otherwise.” 

To give an analysis of Mr. Gray’s work, with 
suitable extracts, 1 am sorry to say exceeds my 
limits. Tlu- whole of it is a mass of facts and 
reasonings which, now that they are reduced to 
daily practice, give us a very curious sensation in 
the perusal. These were twenty years ago the 
speculations of a far-seeing man ; they Are now 
a mighty system — the most marvellous marvel of 
modern .science, Mr. Gray opens his volume by 
stating that the boldness or the proposition lie is 
going to make may strike the attention and excite 
the astonishment of many persons, but adds ** un- 
less there be greater obstacles besides levelling the 
whole line of road required, raising archways over 
many valleys, and bridges to pass the livers, l 
cannot conceive why it 1ms not been undertaken 
many years ago.” He points out the advantage 
of c onsolidating the \arious branched of convey- 
ance into one, and with the expense of one esta- 
blishment attracting the revenue of all ; that is, 
of waggons, canals, and coaches'. He states the 
enormous cruelty to horses in coaching, and the 
enormous waste of life in these noble animals 
through it. That Waterhouse, of the Swun-with- 
two-Necks, kept *100; Horne, at Charing-cross, 
100, and Karnes, in Eetter-lnne, 800 horses for 
this purpose ; which were, on an average, worn 
out. in three years. Ho shows that on great roads 
coaches were tolled alone at the rate of 1,000/. 
per mile in the aggregate* That a ton of heavy 
goods from London to Liverpool cost in carriage 
12/. by waggon, and were delivered on the sixth 
day ; by canal, 1/., and wi re delivered on the 
eighth, twelfth, or sixteenth day. These can now he 
delivered in a day, and for less than a pouud per 
ton! Coals, lie foresees, will by railway be deli- 
vered from the far-oif Durham and Northumber- 
land mines, with equal speed and cheapness. They 
are now brought up for three-farthings a ton per 
mile, and you daily see trains of coal-waggons on 
the lines of one hundred each ! He tells u» that 
fish, fruit, vegetables, all perishable articles, will 
be delivered with the same advantageous dispatch ; 
and that instead of a night and a day in getting 
from London to Liverpool, we should get there in 
less than half the time. He recommends, besides, 
a railway from Manchester to Liverpool, one from 
the City of London to the Kast and West India 
Docks, and the Regent's Canal Company to turn 
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that canal into a railway. The* former projects 
have long been realised; the last it» now seriously 
talked of. In all these cases we are amazed to 

) >erceive, on reflection, what a wonderful revolution 
ias taken place to the public advantage, lie lays it 
down, as a rule never to be violated , that no trains 
shall run different ways, in any case whatever, on 
the same rails. Had this law of a rare prescience 
heen, am it ought to have been, made from the first 
the law of the land, how many horrible catastro- 
phes would already ha\e been avoided ! 

The great accuracy and freedom from any ran- 
dom wildness evidenced in all Mr. Gray's calcu- 
lations are very satisfactory. Hi* calculated the 
cost of laying down railways would be from one. 
to twelve thousand pounds per mile, according to 
circumstances, but that the average would be about 
six thousand. It is very remarkable that this may 
now be taken as a very fair average of -the result 
of experience. His whole projected length of line 
ho calculated would cost nt lea*t 20.000,000/. ; but 
then he did not take into consideiation the extor- 
tions practised by laudowueis of indue nee, the 
shamelul oppositions raised, the greediness of 
lawyers, anu the whole waste of jobbery. He only 
feared that the public would find it difficult to 
raise this sum. vVhat would he have thought had 
lie been told that within twenty years it would 
raise 150,000,000/. for this purpose! 

This railroad sy.tcm is now become the great 
system of the world s intercourse. Enormous pro- 
perty is created ; wonderful and delightful faci- 
lities of travel are conferred on us ; nations are 
knit together; civilisation is advanced; inter- 
national peace made unquestionably sure and per- 
manent; and shall the man who first organised, 
promulgated, and promoted this glorious system 
remain embarassed and unrewarded? The thing 
is impossible. The public has most justly re- 
warded Rowland Hill for the introduction of the 
admirable reform in the postage, a reform im- 
mensely aided by the railway sy stem ; the public 
are about to reward Cohden for his exertions for 
the abolition of the Corn-laws ; the Telegraph 
Society ha* given Professor Wheatstone 30,000/. 
for his diseovei ies regarding the electric telegraph. 

The claims of Thomas < i i :» y cannot be longer 
overlooked. ■ In the M.S. additions to tin* volume 
in my possession, inserted at p. 72, when his repre- 
sentations had ahoady operated Miongly on the 
public, and various spi vitiations for i ail way lines 
were in agitation, he lias written — 

To the companies now t'.r'nimj I take tY* opportunity ol 
oflirin# mysclt us .i candidal «* f<.i tlu* office ol tu. ictaiy. Surely 
no individual can have a ^renter claim upon ti:e public than the 
projector of the plan, but such la the etFccf ot influence and 
patronage, that I am apprehensive those situations may he tilled 
by individuals who ceil m.!y have not an equal claim \\ ltli my- 
self. Perhaps, however, Hume tfcutlnnnn more liberal than the 
rest may feoi Uispo.cd to assist me, and thcielbre 1 am hold to 
make known my application in this •'tMicial way. 

This most reasonable request stands, however, 
again cancelled by his modesty. The pen was 
put through >t, and no sirffjle gentleman was liberal 
enough to aid him. When he applied, lie was re- 
buffed. There is no other such ease in the whole 
history of the \vo*ld. But this will be amended. 
Many of the journals best acquainted with the 
subject And Thomas Gray’s merits have zealously- 
asserted his claim*. Amongst these are conspi- 
cuous, the Mechanics' Magazine, the Jl nil way 
He cor (If the I: and foreign Railway Renew, 

the Railway Times , the Morning Herald , and the 
most influential newspapers of Newcastle, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Bristol, Jffottingham, and other 
large towns. I- am «]*o g’ad to hear that many j 


men of high standing have no sootier become 
aware of the services of Mr. Gray than they have 
expressed their earnest desire to see justice done 
to him, amongst whom one of the earliest was 
Sir Augustus J. Foster. .1 hear, too, that subscrip- 
tions to a considerable amount have already been 
offered, and that it is proposed to organise a com- 
mittee .is early as possible for this purpose of na- 
tional gratitude. Leeds, aa the native place of 
Thomas Gray, would do itself honour in taking the 
lead in these measures, every way so gratifying 
to our sense of individual merit und of national 
reputation and duty. 


TALK ABOUT .MUSIC. 

■ By IIunky F. Choiuxy. 

No. It.— IVAHTrSINGTNtt. 

A i.atk meeting of two thousand three hundred 
(Senium and Belgian male voices, met together for 
joviality and pleasure’s sake, at Cologne— and 
the b»ht perfoinuincc at Exeter Halt of 'Mr. 
llulhih’fi Upper School-, who have been singing 
during tin* past season to raise a Mime Hall 
for theins* Ives and their master — have given rise 
to some thoughts ami comparisons which it may 
not he wholly unseasonable. to record. 

Assuming that the desire to bear and to make 
music is spreading amongst the English — in n form 
more sensible and healthy than bad instruction oil 
the pianoforte giveu to girls whether willing 3r re- 
luctant— many plausible reasons could be adduced 
why part-singing wdl be more largely and success- 
fully cultivated than instrumental performance. 
It is cheaper : and it requires less time. A hand, 
cramped b\ holding the pm for many hours, or 
coarsened, it may he, by rougher tasks, is in poor 
condition for the delicate and nimble exercises 
required by llute or violin : but the class of those 
whose throats are exercised the whole day long is 
comparatively small. When the notion that Music 
is net a manly sport — which, by the way, largely 
nw", its origin to the sarcasms of the uiont effemi- 
nate nice of beings who ever ruled opinion— is 
worn out, and the disposition to take it up cordially 
beer *nes general, it will be found, I believe, that 
nine out of ten persons who are in a plight to 
afford themselves any relaxation whatsoever, are 
in an available condition to sing part-music : and 
that an evening hour regularly given from time to 
time will enable them, with no desperate amount 
of labour, to do so will. And, unless “well- 
doing" is the object, cveiy device for merely 
“ killing time” will presently, lose its charm. 

“ Labour,” however, implies thorough learning 
by a good method — such as shall suffice lor the 
training of the slow. The instincts of the quick 
will always provide for themselves.^ have known 
persons able to read music at sight Without being 
able to name a single note — now long and painful 
the after-steps of such impatient scramblers must 
be, this is not the place to tell. But all musicians 
will admit, that a showy und speedy result may be 
produced with ease ? if the master knows how to 
avail himself of the instincts and imitative faculties 
of the livelier among his pupils, and leaves the 
more timid and deliberate to join oi not, as they 
please. The thing, however, is, to begin according 
to some system which shall be sufficient, if carried 
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I out, for a complete musical education. We must 

| learn to know the letters of the alphabet as 

| thoroughly, though our duty bo merely to put 
a receipt to a hill, as if our vocation were to head 
a college. . Tried by this tost, and totally sepa- 
| rating its intrinsic merits from the false and dan- 
j ' gerous over-popularity for awhile thrown round it 
{ by the silly and fashionable people who took i t up, as 
j they have done shoe-making and straw-platting in 

• former times, and of late, authorship — I consider 
! the Willtem method, as arranged lor the English 
I by Mr. Hullah, perfectly adapted for its purpose : 

| if honestly taught. It will not, indeed, make a 
j nation of singers and musical enthusiasts, betwixt 
j any given January and June : hut it will give those 
| who enter upon it sound elementary knowledge, 
i and those who carry it out, as complete an euu- 

* ration in the science of music as is required. Any 
; one, it is needless to add, desiring to reliue and 

cultivate the voice individually, miut have recourse 
! to those more exquisite* studies and processes, 

, which distinguish the Singer from the body of 
Part-Singers. 

Some diversities in the forms taken by .this 
accomplishment, when aoquiied, among the inha- 
bitants of different districts, are worth noticing. 

I observe amongst ourselves a prevalent dispo- 
sition to utilise it —so to say— by applying it to reli- 
gious purposes. The Church of England, which is 
] now trying to call in the assistance ot Art in every 
j permissible maimer (doctors d> tiering as to the 
: degree) has availed herself of “ the movement” 

! very successfully. The old scream of the charity 
| children in the organ-gallery, which was at once 
j so melancholy ami so risible, bids tail to become 
extinct: and “our young men and maidens” 

; think it no shame to bear a part in the services of 
! the Temple. So it is, too, with the psalmody of 
| the Dissenting Chapel. With an increase of taste* 

i and knowledge, many of the di Curbing times -dis- 

turbing as bringing associations of the theatre, 
the streets, nay, even the racp-coui'M*, into the 
I House of Prayer — have already vanished : and 
music move expressly calculated to excite devo- 
j tional emotions, taken their place. 'Phis is exeel- 

, lent : life thereby brought into public worship, 

; and irreverence removed from it. Hut 1 wish, too, 
i that 1 could see more symptoms of the English 
i singing together, for no elli el and use *n\ e their 
own pleasure —since the Catch Clubs, and other es- 
tablishments which are still maintained throughout 
the country, very Insufficiently represent the union 
of familiesand neighbours in an art delightful and 
easily practised — and the exclusion of women from 
them, besides involving the loss of a charming 
! means of e fleet, takes away half their pleasure ami 

i eliicaey. It is true that the peculiarity marks 

the IJrdcrtafel singing of the Germans : but that 
is only a part of their part-singing, and de\oted to 
their most popular — shall I say*?— generally, their 
most infeiior music. The ladies are provided for 
otherwise : — and wherever a musical festival is to 
he given, you will find the chorus tilled by all 
the vocal gentlewomen of the ’city and the ncigh- 
■ bourhood, without reference to degrees of finery 
or caste — and therefore tilled with a heart and a 
j refinement which it would he ridiculous to expect 
from a fagged and ill-paid body of professional 
1 singers, doggedly counting the hours by the crowns, 
! | and the bars by the pence; and whose enthusiasm, 
i iu the best instance, for the task in hand, is about 
as much ns Christopher Sips for the play — “ Ex- 
cellent. good, Lady Madam. Comes there any 
more of it t n 

My German friends will hardly admit that the 


part-music of the English singers’ repertory is of 
a higher order than theirs. Yet it is so. Wo make 

f rdater 'use of tho madrigal writers than they, 
n addition to the choii of Italians and Flemings, 
wo have a body of ancient English Composers— 
Wilbyc. Weelkos, Morley, Orlando Gibbons, an I 
others little less worthy, whose compositions, be- 
sides being more delightful to execute, are muni • 
cally far more valuable than anything their book 
can show. It might be wished, however, tluit th . 
Elizabethan madrigals had generally better word 4 
than the love-sick verses to which their “ chain* 
of round mated ; the monotony whereof hus 
in some degree, reflected upon the school of com 
position* Thru our glees are excellent, if they b * 
taken with resei vation. For • dth all their pictu 
rosquenesx, there is small value to he attached to 
compositions where no complete musical idea pre- 
sents itself,- and in the setting of one short poem, 
at least half a dozen “ notions” and stales may b 1 
found. Thus— to in.stanre- -Mr. Horsley’s deli- 
cious “See the Chariot ” (to Hi n Jonson’s mor 1 
dolieh us voids) seems to me worthier, as the 
grammarians say, than the jet more favourite glee 
by Wehhe, “When winds breathe soft,” where, 
under pretext of narration, the voices arc called 
upon to act the rising, the rage, and the (lying- 
aw ay of a storm at sen -and too many fancies * 
and phrase* arc thrown together, iu a form little 
more complete than the hit - of glims in the show- 
box of a kaleidoscope. Thus, I would rather n 
thousand times have l)r. Calleott’s “ Ye Mariners 
of England” and “Farewell to Lochabcr ” than 
many of his compositions, in Rooming 'more am- 
bitious, in reality more fragmentary. Hut— these 
distinctions indicated — a? a whole, the body of 
in ii stic within call of the English part-singer is rich 
and various.’ Nor is it chimerical to fancy, that 
as the art is revived, our young men will turn their 
attention to this neglected branch of composition, 
ami - et some of our noble modern lyrics to music 
worth. v of them, because of intrinsic value. Why 
should we not have such things sung when a 
school is finished— or abridge ora railway thrown 
opi*n— and apply the ancient spirit which gave us 
harvest-ballads and Christ mas-carols to the cele- 
bration of the wonders of our own time? 

Hut this is wandering. Another enuse which 
distinguishes the part-singing of one country, nay, 
of one county from another, will he found in 
quality of voice, peculiarities of dialect, &c.* &o. 
It not only that llerganio is richer in line tenor 
voices than any other districts of Europe— that 
Alsace has been said to grow tho most musical 
contralto (or lowest female) voices — that the 
Frenchman make an unlimited lire of the head or 
unnatural tones, whence an unceasing twang, and 
the old sarcasm, “ Such or such a nose has a good 
voire !' 1 — it is not only, that the voices of the 
Germans arc strongest, where those of the English 
arc* weakest (our own country pr 'ducinjjr indivi- 
dual tones which ns tones are move beautiful than 
any thing of continental parentage-- hut language, 
mariner of social parlance, &c., have an immense 
influence on the direction of musical taste, the 
forms of creation, and the powers of execution. So 
difficult, for instance, is French to sing, owing to 
the infinite number of close sounds, that in music 
the spoken language must he eked out by the ad- 
dition of vowels to all the closes, something like 
the jingle of A idol yens' burden — 

/op on, Jog on, the footpath way, 

Anil merrily hunt tlic sfiU-a. 

The well-educated Germans, too, have half a' 
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hundred devices for smoothing the guttural aspe- 
rities of their language. And, owing to the diver- 
sities of their dialect, twenty Lancashire men, 
delivering ore rotunda, 

O thou that tolh st good tnydings to Znyon, 

shall produce a body of tone so different in force 
and quality from that emitted by twenty men of 
Norwich, who rather shut than open their mouths 
ab they sing 

Thou shalt dish them in pieces, 

that it shall he difficult for one inuttcntivfe to such 
distinctions, to conceive the number of persons, 
the register of voice, nay, or the very note, to be 
the same. 

Such are a few of the modifying causes which 
make up individuality, and which are worth study- 
ing by all whom it concerns. It would seem 
almost needless, by way of “ pointing the moral,” 
■to say to any body of persons, ” Don't sing music 
out of the compass of your voices,” did we not 
hear the attempt made every week — or, “ Don’t 
wonder at your not liking such a composition with 
English words, high as its fonign reputation is!” 
had not the majority, till lately, shown itself un- 
aware that one set of syllables was not as good to 
sing as another. I may return to the subject, to 
illustrate why church music is not good out of 
church, and why secular glees and graces are not 
good hi : why the very associations of sound which 
charm a Swiss mountaineer, or a Yorkshire dales- 
man, would fall dead upon tin* ear of a Rhine- 
lander, or some lithe bright-eyed Venetian with 
' the oar in his hand (singing as the birds do, he 
hardly knows how or why ). Hut enough for the 
present. Honour ami health to the part-singers of 
every land and ever) language ! 


JJoctijj for tlu JJtoylr. 

LY1UCS OF IJFH.— BY W.\UY llOWlTT. 

NO. \\— A SUN'lO 1\ 

“ Our «ix dii) s' toil is over 
This is the day of rest: 

The bee hums in tlu* clover, 

The lark springs 1‘iom her nest. 

AH living things are cheery 
Unon this Sabbath morn 
The blackbird cannot weary 
Of singing on the thorn ; 

The sheep whl. in the meadow, 

J -ike dri.i-e snow they look ; 

The rows stand in the shadow 
Within the willow) brook. 

* 4 'Tis Kko that famous picture 

Winch came from London down,— 

You must go and see that picture 
"Wlnm next you’re in the* town ! - 
And then there’s that engraiing 
I told you of last spring"-- 
I've been these six months saving 
To buy tint lovely thing ! 

Well, both of them rose nhlc 
This view at early day. 

When diamond dew -drops tremble 
Upon the dog-rose spray ; 

In both there is the river, 

The church-spire, and the mill ; 

The aspens si cm to shiver ; 

The cloud P.oats o'er the hill I 


41 As soon as breakfast's over, 

We’ll forth this merry morn, 
Among the fragrant clover 
And through the summer corn ; 

In the great church of Nature, 

Where .God himself is priest, 

We’ll join each joyful creature, 
Flower, insect, bird, and beast 
The birds praise God in singing 
Among the leafy sprays, 

And a loving heart is worship, 

A joyful soul is praise ! 

Come then, this day of seven, 

God's gift to toil, shall -be 
A little bit of heaven 
On earth to tlice and me! 

’Tis I the babe will carry — 

.My youngest, darling hoy — 

And Hess and little Harry,* 

They will be wild with joy j 
For them the wild rose mingles 
With woodbine on the bough, 

And birds in leafy dingles 

Shout welcomes to them now ! 

Sweet wife, make haste ! down yonder, 
Down by the miller’s farm, 

Through old field-paths we’ll wander, 
Thy hand within my arm ! 

‘ 4 For Sunday leisure heeding, 

The books I've bought are these — 
The very books for reading 
Hencatli the summer trees ! 

They’re l>y that brave young poet 
Who wrote of Loekslcy flail — 

That charming vet sc!— -you know it — 
You saw it III si of all ! 

And 'ncath the lime-tree shady, 

Among the summer corn. 

I'll r»M(i of Hurleigh’s lady — 

A village maiden born. — 

1 1 as t«*, haste, and get thee ready, 

The morn is wearing on ; 

The woodland lanes are shady; 

The dew dries ; let’s he gone !” 


14 LIGHT ! MORE LIGHT!” 

SlCJI WKUL THIS LAST WORDS OF Got.TIIK 

k The God-cnamel'd flower 
* At early dawn looks up, 

And gently would unfold 
. lih pencil’d run ; 

Whilst to the sun it siiitli - 
“ Arise and chase the night, 

Wipe off tins tear of dew — 

More light! more light! ” 

When twilight steals away, 

The wood-bbd, singing, grieves, • 

And calls the evening hack 
To tint 'he leaves : 

It saith — “ Oh, linger yet, 

I still, in airy flight, 

Would bathe my golden breast— 

Slay, stay, O light ! ” 

And thus the soul cries out* 

When dawn begins to break, 

And in the sky it sees 

The first grey streak 
“ A'wayy away dark eins, 

Y e’ve held rue long in' night \ 

I long to vralk in day — 

More light 1 more light! ” 

Then comes the life's broad noon. 

With sun and sultry beam} 

And oft the soul doth err , 

In act and dream s 
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Sun-spots arise to dim 
The perfectness of sight, 

Uusatisflcd, it cries— 

“ Temper the light! ’* 

Then evening stealeth on— 

The last hours of the strife, 

When angels beckon us 

To Teave this life : 

■ Then as the soul soars up 

To heaven's most holy height, 

It crieth, plaintively — 

“ 0 Lord! more light!’* 

More light! more light! to see 
What mystic path l tread, 

What dangers hover o'er 

My heart and head ! 

Oh, stretch thy guiding hand 
And lead me through this night ; 
Then bathe me in a flood 
Of perfect light I 

Marie. 


joints for the $)roplr. 

11 0 U S E II O L D K I) D C A T ION. 
II v Harriet Martineau. 


WIIAT THE SCHOOLING IS FOR. 

Every home being a school for old and young 
together, it is necessary, if the training is to he a 
good one, to be clear as to what the schooling is for. 

IV) r the improvement of the pupils, is the most 
obvious answer. 

Yes; but what, do you mean by improvement? 
Wo must settle what we want to make of the 
pupils, or everything will go on at random. In 
every country of the world there is some sort of 
general notion of what the men and women in it 
ought to be : and the men and women turn out 
accordingly: and the more certainly, the more 
clear the notion is. 

The patriarchs, some thousands of years ago, 
had very clear notions of their own of what people 
ought to be. One of these, sitting in the evening 
of a hot day under a terebinth tree ten times bis 
own age. would be able to give a distinct account 
of what lie would have the training of bis great- 
grandchildren tend to. He would lay it down as 
the first point of all that the highest honour and 
the greatest privilege in the world was to he ex- 
tremely old. The next most desirable ‘thing was 
to have the largest possible number of descendants ; 
because the earth was very wide, with not half 
enough people in it; and the more people a pa- 
triarch had about him, the richer und more beau- 
tiful would the valleys und pastures be, and the 
more power and authority he wouhl have — every ! 
patriarch being an absolute ruler over his own ' 
family, and the more like a king the larger his tribe. | 
Of course, the old man would say decidedly ; 
that to make the best possible man you must 1 
train a child to obey his parents, and yet more the 
head’of the tribe, with the most absolute sub- 
mission; to do in the cleverest way what was ne- 
cessary for defence against an enemy, and to obtain 
food, and the skins of beasts for clothing.. The 
more wives and the more children the better. 
These were the principal points. After these, he 
would speak of its being right for such as would 
probably become the head of a tribe to cultivate 
such wisdom and temper as would make them good 
rulers, and enable them to maintain peace among 


^Jicir followers. Such was the patriarchal notion 
• of improving a man to the utmost— omitting cer- 
tain considerations which we think important, 
truthfulness, temperance, amiability, respect for 
other men, and reverence for something a good 
deal more solemn than mere old age. 

Some wise men in Greece would have- given a 
different account of the aim of Education, A 
Snartmi, for instance, living in a little country 
which was always in danger from enemies without 
and slaves within, looked upon every boy as a 
future soldier, and as born to help to preserve the. 
state. Every sickly or deformed child might be 
killed off at the desire of his father’s kin. The 
healthy a*nd promising were looked after by the 
state from their earliest years ; and at the age of 
seven were put under public training entirely. 
They were taught to bear hunger, and be content 
with coarse food ; to endure flogging without a 
groan, sometimes to the point of death ; and all 
for practice in bearing pam. They were trained 
to all warlike exercises ; their amusements were 
wrestling and sham battles ; their accomplish- 
merits singing martial songs. They were taught 
to reverence rank and age; to bate their enemies; 
to use fraud in war; to be unable to bear shame, 
whether deserved or not , and to treat women with 
respect, n»'t at all for their own sakes, but because 
despised women could not be the mothers of 
heroes. Thus, to make a perfect soldier was what 
a good Spartan considered the great object of edu- 
cation. 

The Jew in his own Palestine would have given 
a different answer, in some respects, though be 
also reared his children to hate their enemies, and 
to covet bolh martial and patriarchal glory'. His 
leading belief was that a greater god than any 
other nation had o\or worshipped was the special 
ruler and protector of bis own. Jehovah was the 
king as well as the god of the Jews; and the first 
virtue of a Jew was to ©bey every tittle of the 
Law, which ordered all things whatsoever in the 
lives of those who lived under it. Obedience to 
tin' Law, in affairs of food, dress, seasons of work, 
sleep, worship, journeying, &c., ns well as in some 
higher matters, w r as the main thing taught by a 
good parent, while he knew and thought nothing 
of the higher and holier aims opened by the 
Gospel; of which, indeed, many a well-meaning 
Jewish parent could not bear to hear from the 
lips of Christ, when lie came to declare what every 
man should be. When he declared that men 
should rise above the Law, and be perfect (is their 
Father in Heaven is perfect, some strict Jewish 
educators crucified him. In a Jew’s mind, the 
best man was lie who most servilely obcvecl the 
letter of the Law. 

When I was in America, I saw three kinds of 
people who had their own notions of what it was 
to be a perfect man -each their own idea of the 
chief aim in Education ; notions as wide of each 
other as those of the Patriarch, the Spartan, and 
the Jew. There were the dwellers in the cities; 
men speaking our language, and looking very like 
ourselves. These men were, as was natural, proud 
of their young and prosperous republic; and they 
thought, more about politics than appears to us 
necessary or wise in a life which contains so many 
other great interests. Their children were brought 
up to talk politics before they could be qualified 
to have au opinion ; and taught at school to de- 
spise other nations, and glorify their own, as a 
preparation for exercising the suffrage at twenty- 
one, and thereby becoming, in a republic so con- 
stituted, a member of the government. The privi* 
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logo -tin* tniht - is a most important one ; and w^ 
cannot wonder that the subject is an engrossing one 
to parents and children. The object of education 
among a very large proportion' of American parents 
is to lhakc politicians: and it certainly is attained. 

On the same continent, 1 saw something of a 
very different race — the red men. Their idea of 
perfection is a man’s being a perfect warrior , and 
yet in a way quite unlike the Spartans. The red 
Indian is not trained as a servant of the State, hut 
as an individual : und the Indian women are do- 
giaded and oppressed, while the Spartan women 
were considered and respected — whatever the 
round of consideration might he. The Indian 
oy is trained to use his five senses till they reach 
an micquulled degree of nicety. And, when old 
enough to bear the pain without dying, he is sub- 
jected first to hunger and want of sleep, and then 
to such horrible tortures as it turns one sick to 
think of. He who comes out of this trial the most 
bravely, and who afterwards shows himself the 
most alert afcntincl, the strongest and most en- 
during soldier, the most revengeful enemy, the 
mrtst cruel conqueror, and the sternest husband 
and father is, in the eyes of his people, the most 
perfect man. The red Indians therefore gt uerally 
make an .approach to this kind of character. 

In the island of Mackinaw, li.es the other son of 
people? 1 have referred to. This island vises mil of 
the wide watersofthe great northern laki s, am 1 feet 
paradise in the midst of the boundless blue c \ 
pause, The people who inhabit it are, for the most 
part, half-breeds — the offspring of the red race and 
the French colonists who first settled on the inland. 
The great object here seems to he to become am- 
phibious ; and truly, it appeared torn* pretty well 
attained. The dark-skinned boys who surrounded 
our ship, and all others that I saw, were poppling 
about in the water, as easily as so many fowl : and 
they scud about in their tiny birch- bark canoes as 
readily as w*c walk on yur feet, thinking no more 
of being capsized than we do of falling. 

The aim here lias about the same level as that of 
the Arabs, to whom watci is tht greatest ratify, 
and to whom the sandy desert serves much the 
same, purpose as the inland seas to the dwellers in 
Mackinaw. The hor.ie of tin* Arab is to him as 
the hark -canoe to the half-breed of Mackinaw : 
and children are launched into ih ■ desert,- 1o live 
ill it, us they best may, as the h ill -hived boys are 
into the watery waste. And they succt cd. as well, 
conquering tile desert, turning its dangers into 
sport, and making a living out of it. And so it ir. 
with the native dwellers in the icy diverts of 
Siberia. A perfectly educated person there i& one 
who cau surprise trie greatest niimhei of water- 
fowl in summer, foretell soonest the snowstorm in 
winter, best learn the hour from the stars, bank up 
the most sheltered slot ping plaec in the snow, and 
light a fire within it tiio most quickly ; dive among 
the beavers for the longest time ; see in the dark 
like an owl, track game Tike a pointer, fetch it like 
a spaniel, hearken likfc a deer, and run like an 
ostrich. Such being the Mongolian notion of per- 
fection, it is more nearly approached by them 
than by others. 

None of these aims are ours, or such as wc 
ipprove. What then is ours? It is easy to an- 
swer, “ to grow wiser and better °very clay but 
then comes the question, what is the wisdom, what 
is the goodness, that ivc aspire to? All the people 
( have mentioned aim at improvement in wis- 
dom and goodness e-.vry day. Our difference 
with them is precisely about what wisdom and 
goodness are. 


We are not likely to agree by setting up each our , 
own notion of wisdom and goodness. Hear children 1 
at school talking of the heroes they admire most, i 
and see how seldom they agree. One admires the 
brave m tin ; another the patient man ; nnothei the 
philanthropist; another the man of power ; an- : 
other the man of holiness ; another the patriot. 
Hear men talking by the fireside of the sages of 
the rare ; how they vary in their preferences, and 
select for themselves from among the group of 
mighty minds — the fathers of philosophy, of soi- 
ence, of art, of law and government, of moral*. j 
We shall never arrive at a practical point by j 1 

setting up gur separate preferences as aims for i 

all. j 

Nor will it answer to fix our aim by any single ' 
example: no, not even — with reverence be it I 
spoken -by (he great Exemplar, Christ himself. j 
The fault and weakness of this inability are in i 
ourselves. It is not any cloud in him, hut partial ( 
blindness in us, which renders this method insuffi- 
cient by itself. All perfect as is the example, we !] 
cannot all, and constantly, use its full perfection, j, 
from our tendency to contemplate it from the* !| 
favourite point of view which everyone of us has. I 
One of us dwells most on the tenderness of his cha- I : 
racter; another on its righteous sternness; one on '! 
his power; another on his meek patience; and ho Ij 
on. And thus, while it is, and ever will be, of the || 
utmost, impmtancc that we should preserve the : l 
aim of becoming like Christ, it yet remains to be ■ 
'settled among us, in fact though not perhaps in j! 
words, vvhr.t Christ was, the images of him in if 
dijlerent minds varying so endlessly as they cer- U 
t.iinly do. j 

The only method that appeals to me absolutely j 
safe and wise, is one which ’perfectly well agrees i 
w ith our taking this err it Exemplar as our model. j! 

I lis Father, and our Father, gave us each a frame, j! 
“ feat fully and wonder fully made;” with such a •" 
variety of power-, that no one yet knows them all, : 
or can be sure that he understands the extent of 
any one of them. It is impossible that we can bo 11 
wrong in desiring and endeavouring to bring out j, 
and .strengthen and exercise dl the powers given ; i 
to every human beinp. In my opinion, this should |j 
bt ihc aim of education. jl 

1 h:.ve said “ to bring out, and strengthen, and 
excrete all the pow ers.” Some would add, ft and !i 
balance them. 11 But if all were faithfully oxer- !< 
cised, l am of opinion that a better balance wo dd j : 
ensue than we could secure, so partial as are our ! 
views, and so imperfect us has been the training 
of the ! -st of us. . 1 

I wind I gladly proceed, in my next paper, to !j 
declare what I think wc have learned as to wh it ji 
the powers of the human being are. At present, jj 
l can only just point out that the aim proposed 
is superior to every other mentioned, and J be- I 
lieve to any other that can be mentioned for 
tbix reason : that it applies universally — meets 
every case that can be conceived of. In the patri- 
arch's scheme of education, tile women — half the 
race— were slighted. In the Spartan system, the 
slaves and all work-people were left out. Among I, 
the modern republicans, 'citizens have the prefer- 
ence over wornert and slaves : and under the sav age 
training — the Indian, Arab, and Mongolian - no 
individual whatever is done justice to. And there 
is not a country in . Christendom where equal t 
justice is done to all those whom God has sent into 
the world so endowed as that we ought to look 
on every one of them with religious awe as a being 
too noble for our estimate. Tne aim proposed- of 
doing justice to all the powers of every human 
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i ■' being under training — in elude* all alike, and must 
therefore be just. It includes women, the poor, 
the infirm — all who were rejected or slighted un^ 
I der former systems — while it does more for the pri- 
I vileged than any lower principle ever proposed to 
{ do. It appears that under it none will be the 
| worse, but all the better, in comparison of this 
with any lower aim. 

To obtain a clearer and firmer notion of what 
this object really comprehends, we must next make 
) out, as well as our present knowledge allows, what 
l the powers of the human being are. 1 mean as to 
| their kind; for I do not think any one. will venture 
j to say what is the extent -of endowments -bo vast; 
and m their vastness so obscure. 


MUTTERINOS FROM A WORKMAN 

; i 

1 1 ON 

THE BIRMINGHAM ATIII.NIC* INSTITUTE. 

Another admirable article from the pen of Dr. 
Smiles; he who asked the people “ What they 
were doing for themselves? M And the answers— 
where are they? Look for them in towns and vil- 
lages, in cities and hamlets, and you will find them. 
Find them in action— much done, and much more 
being done, tyit, alns ! no tongue to tell the manner 
of the doing. Would that the people could speak. 
i lie 'i.o:r papuli is not in a miserable party press — 
not in blue books and the rant of so-called labour’s 
expositors- nor is it in the mouthings of dema- 
gogues. The people have no voice ; but speech 
wdl yet he given them. In their speechless help- 
lessne-'s they found some sympathy; the strength 
of their manhood will reward the sympathisers. 

1 am a voiceless unit, full of burning, bursting 
thought, and vainly longing to give utterance to the 
feelings of my fellow-mutes. 

Leeds and 'Sheffield enjoy fitting chroniclers; 
Birmingham is silent, in tne absence of a voice, 
my faltering accents may be heard, attempting to 
I give one answer to the question, “ What are the 
people doing for themselves? ’’and showing how a 
jj jew men see that “ there is a profound philosophy 
i in amusement.” 

1 1 Originated, supported, and governed by young 
artisans; unassisted by the advice or money of 
one man superior in station to themselves— -the 
Birmingham Athenic Institute, considered simply 
as a mere improvement society— being now in the 
, fifth year of a successful existence — must be rc- 
, ceived as a striking example of the capabilities of 
the working men. 

Indebted to the public for nothing, with a dis- 
tinguished yet free patronage, and without one 
single subscribing honorary member on its books, 
the Institute has ever asserted and maintained tfie 
principle of self-dependence. On the occasion of 
our last, anniversary, some gentlemen of the press 
found fault with our rooms tor being “innocent of 
of plaster:” should they have not rather looked 
at our principles ? These are not new, but hitherto 
they have been overlooked. They are contained 
in the old Roman’s prayer which stands os our 
motto— 

Mens sana In corpore sano. ^ 

'Hie Spectator charged lis with 44 pseudo -class!* 
calily.” Let the facts answer the charge. A few 
young men met together— they had an identity of 


wants— they wished for intellectual culture', phy- J 
Bjcal exercise, and moral amusement’; indi- 
vidually they were incapable of satisfying those 
wants. It was agreed upon to try wnat, a com- 
bined action could effect. A society was formed—* 
the next question was the name. They recognised 
principles distinct from all other societies — A name 
should be adopted, if possible, expressive of these 
principles. Where was this mime to bo found? 

Not in existing things, always dividing, never 
acknowledging, the 44 whole man.” The past his- 
tory of our own country ivas in this respect a 
blank, possessing, as it did, heart and body, but no I i 
mind. Athens alone cultivated the whole faculties |, 1 
of man, treating man as a man, and meeting his ; i 
nature ; the affix ic was added to that name, and ! 
we 44 belonged to Athens.” • 

On this foundation we commenced' and pros* 'j 
er,ed. Our united mites provided u.s a lowly yet I 
on our able roqO. sfipp^ecl its. .vvitli, a few ne- ! 
ceasaries. We established clasiJej* for TnVlual' fo- ■ 
struction, acknowledged a moral code, and found 
rational amusement in dancing, singing, music, I 
&c. ; giving zest to our meiitalisin, and health to I 
our frames, by quoits, football, cricket, &e. j 

Contrasting these things with the moral amuse- I 
meat of “skittle alleys” and 44 concert-rooms,” i 
and the repulsive humdrum ism bf jp^ejuinics’ i]p- j! 
stitutes, one would think that if we ,gqiped no ! 
praise, we should at least he safe from censuie. J 
But few men recognise the “ philosophy of amuse- ! 
ment.” We were censured ; handbills mocked us j 
und our objects; and a member of the enlightened : 

and free fourth estate lent lus columns to one wjio | 

ridiculed “^swinging on ropes and playing at j 
chess.” Heedless of such opposition, we perse- | 

vered in our attempts at improvement, and when j 

the success and experience of three years had 1 

proved the truth and practicability of our prin- 
ciples, we submitted them to the consideration of 
an influential nobleman, not to ask help, nor fo 
gain false fame, but to extend the principles we 
professed, and to obtain the sympathy we were 
worthy of. Lord John Manners acknowledged 
the importance of our objects, and became the 
president of our society. 

We have now a family of about eighty young 
men, whose subscriptions defray the expenses of 
the Institute. We. have never used even the ordi- 
nary methods of obtaining members, but have 
rather thrown obstacles in the way of an increase 
of numbers, fearful of making the society un- 
wieldy, and losing the esprit dc corps we now 
possess. 

The Institute provides its members with flic 
means of menial improvement by classes for 
grammar, elocution, and science ; lectures, essays, 
and couversatiqn meetings. A small library cir- 
culates its contents, and the reading loom is sup- 
plied with some of the most popular periodicals, 
among which may be seen Tne People's Journal , 
Chambers’ and Knight’s various works, Punch , 

J err old's Magazine, Birmingham Journal, Illus- 
trated News, Daily News, &c. In the outdoor 
season we play at cricket and the other field- 
sports. In the winter our physical exercise is 
taken in our 44 large loft,” and consists of wrestling, 
fencing; rope, bar, and general gymnastics. A 
dancing class, (Saturday evening meetings for 
singing, &c,, and occasional festivals, supply us 
with a great general want— -moral amusement. [ 

Excluding politics and sectarian religion from’ 
our plan, we have succeeded in uniting men of all 
opinions. Meeting with many impediments, we | 
have been free from internal dissension. In ad- 
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versity we have drawn closer ; and should the 
Athenic Institute be broken up to-morrow, the 
hearts of its members would be united during life. 

E. 


Oui* ILifarars* 

VILLAGE TALES FROM THE BLACK FOREST.* 

Bv Bkhthoi.d Aokuhm'ii, Tu adulated by Meta Tayj.oii. 

Wiiokver has been much in Germany, more 
particularly off the beaten track of travelers, 
knows the* peculiar character of the German vil- 
lage. Often when seen at a distance, on the hifl 
side, or standing t»i a vast plain, cultivated to its 
very doors by its peasant-proprietors themselves, 
it has a picturesque and sometimes a beautiful ap- 
pearance. Externally, too, German life has its 
poetry ; there is in many parts costume which 
always produces effect — there is the way-side' 
cross; the public fountain from which the village 
maidens fetch water, and where often the cattle 
are driven to drink ; there is the tending of goats; 
tin: driving out the swine in+o the forests to the 
sound of wild horns ; the lads and lasses working 
in the holds, or returning after harvest in bands, 
singing in chorus through each village as they 
pass ; there is youth, and sometimes good looks ; 
there is the church'and the annual chinch -festival, 
equivalent to our wakes, where the peasants dance 
and drink in picturesque groups in orchards and 
under trees ; the women in winter spin, and the 
distaff is bound with a rod or blue ribbon ; the 
hnnd-rverksburschi or handicraft-journeyman, travels 
from town to town the whole length and breadth 
of the empire, and looks picturesque enough in 
his blouse and cap, and with his knapsack on his 
back. There is, externally and internally, plenty 
of material in German peasant-life for hooks of 
fiction and reality; hut Germ >n peasant-life is, 
after all, coarse and riulc, and full of depressing 
circumstances, which tend to crush out of the soul 
refinement and noble aspiring. 

However picturesque or t*\ni beautiful the 
German village looks at a distance, enter it, and 
study it for a moment, and the illusion is gone. 
Hie* mde agricultural toil, alike of man and 
woman — the lianhwt being always the woman's; 
the ill-fed farm animals: the heavy, clumsy .sty le 
of architecture used in their houses ; the comfort- 
less, poverty-stricken, and dirty inlermrs of them; 
their rude, comae, and scanty furnmue, all pro- 
duce an unpicasing, not to say re\ oiling effect. 
Wcsoon cease to wonder ^at the Get man has no 
word for home applied to the dwell mg- house ; for 
the woman w r ho toils in the field at the most ser- 
vile work, has neither time nor taste to embellish 
and make the house what the home should be. In 
the village, too, we find no gentleman's house, or 
if there be one of larger or more imposing aspect, 
where, at least, we expect some appearance of 
taste or refinement, we are mistaken : the wild, 
unshorn grass ; the wilderness garden ; the glimpse 
into rooms larger perhaps, but equally dirty, 
coarse, und uninviting as those of the common 
peasant, cast upon our hearts a feeling of depres- 
sion and repugn .me. e ; for we see that the inha- 
bitants are still but rude peasants like their neigh- 
bours, although they may have a greater extent ' 
of .land to till. It lt» a fact that the clergyman, 
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schoolmaster, doctor, or magistrate^ whose lot in 
life is fixed in a remote German village, regards 
hiuiself, even if the income of lus appointment bo 
tolerably good, as unfortunate; for lie knows that 
the peasants are rude, and brutal, and ignorant, 
and that he, the solitary man of education there, 
must and will inevitably become more and more 
like themselves; thus they have a" word descrip- 
tive of this very deterioration of mind and char 
racter, - they say to verba uern, or to become a 
peasant; and this is a fate which all dread, but 
one to which thousands must submit. 

Let any one read the affecting but most truthful 
story of V'etcl-e in thU volume of Village Tales, 
and lie will see the very thing of which we are 
speaking. Poor Vcfele feared so much to become 
in nature like the peasant, she knew so well how 
rude and brutal he whs ; but, alas! in her efforts 
to elevate her condition, her misery was scaled. 
Never was a sadder story than this written, yet 
never was one more true to nature and circum- 
stance. But it is not from this story that we will 
give a specimen of the whole. We 'will turn to a 
little sketch culled the May Tree , which exhibits 
something of German administration of law. 

A young slender fir-tree had been planted one 
May morning before the house of Michael the cart- 
wright. It was planted in honour of Aivlo (Eve), 
Michael’s eldest daughter, by her sweetheart 
Mathes the sou of VVendc'l. It had been done in 
tlie night ; and though every body conjectured, yet 
nobody knew of a certainty, that he had done it; 
for the old custom of planting a may-tree by sweet- 
hearts before the houses of their mistresses was 
now strictly forbidden, and was punished as a crime 
against the forest laws with three months’ imprison- 
ment ami hard labour; few now, therefoie, dared 
to do it. Prom this circumstance the whole village 
turned out to look at the tree, all being sure that 
Mathes had planted it, but all mar wiling who had 
helped hiiu. Aivlo in the meantime stood looking 
out of her window with eyes that spoke volumes, 
yet answering to all inquiries as to who planted 
the tree, by u how should she know if 11 Anon 
the village constable and forest-ranger made their 
appearance, and Mathes was seized aiul taken 
before the Builiff 

Tl; - constable, nicknamed “ Soges,” Mathes, and the Ranger 
disappeared, behind the Bailiff's injatcrious hmwn door. The 
liailiii began forthwith to rati* and abuse the prisoner In unmea- 
sured terms for his crime; whilst Mathes stood quietly by; heat- 
ing time with his fooL upon the floor, and humming a little tun* 
to himself. Al length ho said, *' lint c you nearl) don«, Mister 
Bailjfl '( All this us nothing to me -1 have not phinted any may- 
tree; h vever, go on, if you please, I have lime to listen." Tho 
Bailiff started up, and was going to spiing at Mathes, but Sngcs 
whispered something in his ear, and hi.< clenched list instantly 
relaxed He now ordered stages to lock up the culprit for tviuty* 
four hours fin- his rude diuial of Du* offence. "1 belong to this 
village,” exclaimed Mathes,- “ and every one knows wdl enough 
where to find me; I am not going to iiin away lor such a, trum* 
peiy charge as this, indeed; you cannot by law put me in prison.” 
A id Mathes was right. “ 1 cannot ! " exclaimed the Bailiff, red* 

cloning with rage. “ We’ll soon see that, you ” u Stop, stop I 

we have hud quite enough abuse; I am ready to go with yon," 
said Mathes; but a man ought not to he treated thus in his own 
village. Jf my cousin, Fanner Buchinaler, were at home, this 
would never have happened.” On bis way back to tfce lock-up 
louse, Mathes met Aivle, but be tlld not attempt to speak to her. 
Aivlo could not understand this ; her eyes followed Mathes for 
some minutes, and then, overcome with shame and grief, she 
went sorrowfully to the Bailiff’s house. The wife of the Bailiff 
was Aivle’a godmother, but her intercession with her was of no 
avail; the Bailiff was expecting the coming sessions, and was 
anxious to get into favour with the Sheriff b> exercising unmer- 
ciful severity. 

Mathes was accordingly sent 'off to the town of 
Harb as a criminal, and was brought before the, 
court. • 

A person who has never been in the bands of Justice cannot 
know what a frightful feeling it is to lie thus suddenly deprived 


or ill control over oneself— planed from hm d to hind, and obliged , 
to walk but only where otherB chooae, Mathea felt all thin ; It 
waa the flint time In his life he had stood before a court of Justice. 
Ills spirit vrai entirely broken down, is ir he had been a great 
criminal, and had cofnihittod murdef ; and as he mounted the 
long flight of steps up the hill, he thought his tinees would sink 
under him* He was now put Into the prison, which stood high 
up, like a huge stone finger-post, as a warning to all the country • 
around. ■ * 

* * * It was not till evening tlitt Mathed was brought out ' 

for examlijatioo. The Sheriff immediately addressed him roughly, 
and rated him soundly in High-German, as the Constable had 
done before in the common dialect of the peasants. Until the ad* 
ministration of Justice is mode open ana public, an officer will 
always have It in his power to do with a prisoner as he will. If , 
he lie no longer allowed to put him to torture, there are never- 
theless many modes of treatment which are often still hauler to 


bear. The Sheriff paced up and down the chamber, rattling his 
spurs, and twirling a slip of paper with hia lingers, whilst he put 
his questions to the pnsoner ; “ Where did you steal the tree, 
sirrah f " “ I know nothing of it, vour worship," replied Mat lies. 
44 You lie, you thief l ” said the Sheriff quietly, stepping up to 
Mathes, and seizing him by the collar of his jacket. Matties 
hastily drew back, and involuntarily clenched his fist. 44 1 amnq 
thief," he exclaimed, 44 and you must write down the worth; you 
hive spoken in the minutes of the court ; I’ll see whether I am 
b thief, indeed. My cousin, Farmer Uurhmaler will awn bo home 
again." At these word* the Sheriff turned ronnd, and bit his lip. 
If Math os’ cause had been a better one, matters might have gone 
III with the Sheriff; but very prudently he did not imert want 
he had said in the minutes, lie rang the bell, and ordered 
Soges to come in. 44 What pioof have you," said lie, when Hm 
constable appeared, “that this man planted the may-tree ?" 
44 Every child in the village, the very Idea on the roof know will 
that Mathes ta courting Aivlr. I beg voiu woi \hip*8 pardon, but 
I think the shortest way would be to summon Aivle . she will 
never deny It— she cannot swear tlmf it is not true." Mathes 
starv'd when lie heard this, and his lip quivered, but he was silent. 
The Sheriff was for somu minutes puzzled; he will knew the 
Impropriety of M-serting to such testim* ny , still he was resolved 
to “set a A example” as the law terms it. * * * 

Accordingly Aivle w;is summoned, and on the 
morrow she must appear against Matin s. 

Scarcely hud the day dav,ned, when Aivle rose nnd went to her 
closet and took out lies Sunday gown. Agatha had to dies* he), 
for she trembled so she < o::‘ J not tie a string. She looked soi row- 
fully at lu*i«elf ir the l.tlle hu»ken looking-glass, and f* It as if 
she were gom- r in her Sm,«l..y mess to a funeral. Old Michael 
went with his daughter to Herb ho would not let lus child go 
alone. When they came to the eon it Imii'-e, he pulled « /fins hat, 
Smoothed bin short -clipped li.m, .uni put on a hmnhleaud rhcei- 
ful look, as he stood sinijiliji;; with his hit Is'foie tiiedooi of the 
Sheriff’s ap.u linerit. HediiTg his blackthorn sink against the 
wall, and holding hr; thioe mr: uvd hat Ih hire him in his left 
hand, with his head tamed Mibi..is«mely, he knocked at the door. 
The door was opened , 4 * What do you want / " said « rough voice. 
14 So please you; i am Mu bad, the carlo right,*’ answered he, 
44 and :his here is my dauphret Able; she was afraid to come 
alone, and I make bold to .isk if I may appear with her before 
the court." 44 No," was the rough answer; and the door was 
slammed in his taco, no that Michael si tiggered back. He was 
thus prevented from stating tin- further reason ot life request, 
namely that it was propei ly he and not his daughter who ought 
to appear in the court, sime.it was in fjont of hia house that tho 
tnay-troe waa planted, Willi his two hands resting on the black- 
thorn, and his chin upon hia hands, Michael the cartwriglit sate 
beside his daughter in liie hall, looking fixedly upon tho stone 
floor hard and cord as the sheriff's features. Then lie muttered 
to himself, “Ah, if Farmer Buchmaier were here, his worship 
would have to sing to a different tune." Aivle had not power to 
speAka word : she sate with her hands folded, and only coughed 
now and than gently into her neatly-lblded handkerchief. At 
length she was called into the court-room ; she rose up quickly, 
the father aud daughter looked at owe another hi siltneo, and ire 
in instant she disappeared behind the door. On entering site re- 
mained standing at the door; the Shot Iff was not in the court, 
but the clerk was sitting ot the table twirling a pen in his fingers, 
while by his side sate the two Assessors whispering together. 
Aivle trembled in every limb. The silence lasted for ncnilv ten 
minutes — it seemed to her a year. At length a rattling of spins 
was heard and the sheriff entered. The appeal unce of Aivle 
seemed to please him ; he patted her cheek which was «s ted as 
fire, and said, “Sit down." She obeyed, seating herself timidly 
on tlio edge of a chair. When A*vle, vrith downcast eyes, hail 
replied to the questions as to her name, condition, age, and no 
forth, thh Sheriff turning to her, said, 44 Come now, tell us who 
planted the may-tree for you V 44 1 cannot till, >our wotship," 
alie replied. 44 bid not you give the cord to fasten the tree to tho 

E amt-wiiulow i " “No, your wort-hip." “Well, do you not 
now who your sweetheart is T ” Aivle burst inti leant ; it was 
terrible to her deny it, and yet how could she con fens the truth'? 
The Sheriff put in a word to relievo her embarrassment. “ Now, 
my good girl," said he, 44 what is there to deny 7 Mathes is your 
sweetheart , you know that you are soon going to be married to , 
ItitXLV Aivle recollected that in the course of a mouth she was 


to Apply to the Sheriff for tfe certificate of permission for her- 
marriage; and she thought that, ’wjsre she now to deny her en- 
gagement with Mathes, tho permission might bo refused; ' More- 
over, ihe could not say no— it was against, her conscience. Her. 
heart beat quick, a conscious feeling of pride arose within her 
breast superior to all danger, and animated her whole frame. 
She no longer thought of the paper, nor of the sheriff, nor of 
where she was— she thought only of Mathes, The last tear fell 
from her eye, hex -features brightened, the nose up quickly, 
looked around her with an air of pride, and said— 14 Yes, l will 
have no other man in Hie world for my husband." 44 Then it was 
Mathes who planted the may-tree f ” said tho Sheriff. 44 Possibly, 
Indeed, it might have been, she replied; “but 1 cannot know — 
I was not there; that evening 1 was—” Her tears and suha 
, clicked her, and she could not proceed. Fortunately, Aivle shut 
her eyes, and escaped seeing the laughter of the attendants In the 
court. 44 Come, now, my good girl, only confess that no mi a else 
planted the may- tree for y6u." 44 Iiow con l fell f " she replied. 
By dint, of cross-questioning, and by encouraging assurances that 
tho punishment should bo vary trifling, the Sheriff a i length ex- 
torted a confession from Aivle. Tho minutes of the court were 
now read over to her ; all that had passed there was translated 
into High German, anrl put into a connected form; but note 
word was said of all the poor girl's weeping and suffering. Ajvio 
was astonished at hearing again all she had said ; but she signed 
tho paper, and felt lightened of a great burden when she Was 
allowed to leave tho court”. As soon as the door was closed 
behind her, nnd the letch fell, she stopped suddenly, clasped her 
lunds, and heaved a deep sigh : she now thought for tne first 
moment on uhal she might have brought on Mathes* Holding 
Ih*i to the balusters, she went timidly flown the atone steps and 
looked for her father, who was drinking a glass of, wirta lit tfic 
“ T.niiih," to M rot) gl hen Ins heart. Without saying « word, or 
tasting a drop of wipe, Aivle seated herself by Ills side. Mean- 
while Mathes was examined again; and when ho heard Alvle'i 
confession, lie stamped on the ground and gnashed his teeth. 
This vent to hitt feelings was taken as the basis of a confession; 
and Mathes, thus completely hunted down, gave himself up 
prisoner. Still Ins writhed like a wild beast taken in tho toils, 
and only got the more entangled. 1 1 pou being asked where ho 
had gotten the tret, Mathes at first said he had taken it from the 
lJcltuiscn forest, in the state of Sicgmarlngen. Hut at length, 
when lie saw them nlxmL to begin afresh examination, ana to 
refer the mattei to the court at liaigeriocb, Mathes confessed 
that he hud taken the tiee from his own wood in the outskirts of 
the village, hut that it was one of those which would have been 
niaikod by the forester m a few days to be cut down. In con- 
sideration of these mitigating circumstances, Mathes waa only 
lined ten dollars, for having taken a tree from his own wood 
before the time permitted by law. At the top of the path, Mathes 
met Aivle ruining across the meadows. He was goln© to pasa 
them without speaking, when Afvle ran up to him, aeixed hflxt by 
the hand, and, panting for breath, exclaimed— 44 Mathes, do not 
be angry ; set* here — take my necklace, and pay tho fine whatever 
it is. Thank God, you ore not put in prison!" After A few 
words of explanation, Mathes was reconciled again;, then h? 
went hand in hand with his Aivle into the village, and waa- wel- 
comed joyfully b> all the neighbours. 

We rejoice that the English public is made ac- 
ouainted, through this excellent translation, with 
this admirable little book, which, as illustrative of 
Gorman peasant-life and manners, we consider 
really valuable ; at the name tiine the reader who 
wants to be amused and deeply interesied cannot 
do better than devote a few hours to its pages. 


THE JURY FOR THE REWARD OF 
WORKMEN. 

In our number of the 30th of May we gave an 
account of an association, now in the course of 
formation in Paris, which earnestly engages the 
attention of all classes in that capital, and deserves 
the consideration of the working community at 
homo. 

The professed object of the “ jury for therewardof 
workmen 'Ms, by occasionally distributing rewards 
to the meritorious, to excite a spirit of emulation 
amongst them, and by so doing to better their 
condition. For this purpose the chief manufac- 
turers of Paris have united Subscriptions have 
been received ; and the Puc de Nemours, future 
regent, has accepted the office of president. 
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| Whatever novelty may exist in the name, there actual amelioration of their condition, but most 

I is certainly none in this project of the society; for emphatically that the relations between the em- 

it has been tried in England, and has signally ployer and the employed be forthwith settled on a 

i failed in contributing^ one iota to better the con- clearly definitive aqd mutually beneficial basis; 

dition of the labourer. And we are astonished that it be clearly understood to what per centnge 
that a nation laying claim to the greatest origi- on the profit of nis labour is the workman entitled. 

< nality of ideas should voluntarily adopt an anti- And the solution of this problem— this settle- j 
quated and exploded system from its rival; but, rnent — is not to be obtained by the distribution of 
1 1 on reflection, we were not so surprised that the medals, nor even of pecuniary rewards. The 

'! manufacturers (the protectionists) or France should wliok of the community must be educated in the 

adopt the same expedients with the same ideas from great and comprehensive principles of humanity: 

their agricultural protectionist brethren of England and for this time is necessary— the two hours a 
—the principles of both being identical. day for which the working classes ask. and not 

■! That the system adopted by the “jury ” is use- gratuitous instruction, state grantB, or subscription 

• : less we are convinced; and we do contend that, list, for which they do not ask. 

so long as the workman or labourer is badly fed, We know it will be urged in opposition that 
clothed, housed, and educated, it is worse than many workmen prefer to work the fourteen hours 
; mockery to offer him a medal. And in this instead of twelve ; but why is this? Experience 

! opinion we do not stand alone ; we have the Times^ and every-day life testifies that those are improvi- 

. and those most interested — the workmen them- dent for the future, and care not to husband their 


;| selves — to support us in the views we take of this 

system. 

I The Times , speaking of the West Sussex Agri- 
cultural Association, says — 

We fear, however, that there Is tx> much hollowness In the 
• i words of encouragement addressed ti them (the labourers), and 
i Unit the premiums are too nominal and contemptible to have 
, much influence in producing the desired effect. The distribution 
1 of a few biblcs and prayer-books, and a few prizes, varying from 
! 1 ten shillings to four pounds, will not compensate for a ) ear's 
1 ! privation, caused by a rate of wages so inisciable as to bo wholH 
1 1 inadequate for comfort, and frequently insufficient for support. 

1 1 What the Times says in respect to West Sussex 
i labourers is equally applicable to Paris workmen : 
for hear what they say themselves. In the lie- 
forme wc find a letter to the editor from the 
1 brass founders, bearing the signature of 200 work- 

j men, with the following as an answer to the 
| address of the * 1 j nr y . ’ * 

. We will say, . , . that our trade is the most unhealthy in 
! Paris— that from nix in the morning till eight in the evening we 

; are confined in workshops tour times loo small, .so that we :ue 

literally choked by the dust. 

| For four years have we aaktfd our marten, to short, n our time 
| by tw« hoars : so that for two hours we might hreat lie the pure 

J air. The smaller capitalists consented ; hut the larger ones— the 

kings of trade — were inexorable. We wore obliged to ictiun, mid 
1 labour fourteen hours a day, including meals. 

J Wherefore, sir, when the principal Manufacturers will consent 
— 1st, To rondfcr the workshop* healthy -2nd, To accord us two 
hours Jess labour per day — 3rd, To en’or e the oh a i\. nice of the 
i law relative to the employment of children : then, and not till 
then, can we venture to hope for un amelioration of out condition 
! • — an amelioration more aubiiantl.il and beneurhil than can pos- 
i sihlj be achieved by the distribution of rucrUK whnh, in fact, 

! will only produce trouble and division amongst us. 

From the above -it appeals that the hnissfoumlors 
of Faria clearly comprehend the uselessness of this 
1 system. It is evident they have no desire to accept 

! the charity of any ore, or that they need incite- 

. ment to make themselves comfortable. They ask 
for due regard to their health, and two hours a day 
; to recruit tlie'r body and improve their miml , a 
request which, while it proves the moderation of 
their spirit and the progress of self-reliance 
1 amongst them, shadows forth the advent of phv- 
J cal and moral independence, when, wc would 
I fain hope, labour shall possess its rights. 

| 1 We believe this association to be useless ; because 
j it is not in accordance with the progressive spirit 
of the age, but, on the contrary, a relapse into a 
j system of almsgiving, and of dependence on the 

| wealthy, because, instead of addressing itself to 

I the great question of our epoch — the relationship 
j between master amlporkman — it shiiks it, and 
j adopts a puerile syjilm of reward. The age rc- 

! quires, the working classes demand, not only the 


strength for their old age ; that they fear the re- ! 
duct ion of one-seventh of their time would be ! 
accompanied by a reduction of one-seventh of their i 
wages — consequently they would he curtailed of j 
their drink, or any other degrading quasi-pleasure j 
they may revel in. Now, supposing this opinion 
to be universal, or even held by the majority of | 
the working classes (which, fortunately, iB not the 
case), would it not be the duty of those who are 
looked on as superior in intellect as well as in 
pocket to explain away this folly — to prove, and I 
it requires not much intellect for it, that the fag- j 
end of a hard day’s labour, when the labourer la 
exhausted, is like all other fag-ends, good for very ! 
little? They should demonstrate to the incredu- ' 
lous few uliat the majority of workmen are con- 
vinced of, that even if they did suffer this dimi- 
nution of wages (which should not, nor would not 
be the case) they would then be gainers, gainers 
in health, cultivation, and happiness of mind, and, 
finally, in pocket, by being able to attend to their 
own domestic affairs. . I 

While we have .unhesitatingly condemned the 
folly of distributing medals to workmen who are ; 
“ badly fed, clothed, housed, and educated,” in- 
stead of affording them time and facilities for im- ! 

1 »r.*vement, we should be unjust to the “Jury of 
{(■ward.” if we failed to notice, and to record : 
on i sympathy with and approbation of, one of 
the'r numerous suggestions. We allude to Ihe i 
formation of a National Pension Fund for the 
support of invalid and veteran ■ workmen. The 
project, as developed in the Moniteur Industrie /, 
con*, ts in uniting in one large’ club all, the work- 
men and labourers in France, not excepting the 
women or children : the workmen to elect from 
themselves a committee of direction, whose chief 
business will be to collect the funds (that is, two 
centimes — one-fiflh of u penny — forcibly retained 
from the wages of every member) and in paying 
the pensions. The -club is to be quite indepen- 
dent of the masters, and are to receive no alms, 
nor contributions from any but their own members. 

We confess we like the suggestion much. W« ’ 
admire the idea of the working clashes uniting for 
ro laudable a purpose, and supporting those who 
otherwise would he paupers. 

There is nothing degrading or humiliating in 
n veteran workman receiving pecuniary assistance 
from such a fund — a fund towards which he, has 
contributed, and the pension probably only the 
interest of his accumulated contributions. 

When this really reasonable and truly noble 
proposition is more fully developed, we will return 
to the subject w’ith pleasure. 
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i LAKE AND MOUNTAIN HOLIDAYS. 

; No, ii. 

By Hakim et Martineau. 

! July 7.*— There is no mode of travelling in this 
region to be compared with the pedestrian. So 
Hunk n*y two young companions and I, on our re- 
turn from a charming trip) the best parts of which 
we should have lost if we had gone in any other 
way than on foot. 

Wc usually set out on these expeditions after an 
early dinner, in order to satisfy our consciences by 
doing a good morning’s work before giving our- 
selves up lo play. It was therefore at three p.m. 
that we .shouldered our knapsacks on Thursday 
last. I had a present of a capital knapsack lately, 
of a foreign make, which relieves me of more 

• fatigue than I could have supposed possible. It 
seems rather absurd that while men carry weight 
in the easiest, place, on the shoulders, women 
should carry it, as I did till now, on the one arm 
or the other, injuring the balance in walking, and 

> fatiguing the arms. Henceforth, my pretly knap- 
. sack will save me that much drawback in my ex- 
cur ions. Master Bob and I thus carried all 
weighty articles; while Miss S. took charge of an 
umbrella, and a small basket containing provision 
for the next day’s' dinner, including a flask of 

* whiskey, and a little tumbler, wherewith to drink 
. out of the mountain streams. 

A friend kindly lent us her pony -phaeton, lo 
set us forward four miles on the highroad. From 
this wc alighted at the Swan Inn at Grasmere 
and walked up Dunmail Raise, looking hack on 
the lovely little Grasmere, which wc return to with 
fresh affection after ei ery absence. From the ver- 
dant and tranquil aspect of the vail* v, it is usually 
supposed to he tunned from its giass\ slopes and 
shores; but its derivation is pointed out by its 
connexion with (inmlalc, which opens laterally 
from it. Gris is the old Saxon for wild swine; 
and the lake was once called Urisonorc— the lake 
Of the wild boar. A de»'p and still retreat must 
. this have been in the days of wild hoars. We had 
intended to stop for the night at the little inn at 
Wythbom, at the foot of Hlvellyn; hut we got. 
there so soon mid so until <v. that we merely spoke 
about accommodations for the next Monday night, 
and went, on to the King’s Head, - three miles 
luTtlter by the high load , but four or five by the 
bye road which we followed. 

No one can pretend to have seen Thirl me re who 
has not travelled along its western hank. Its 

• views are so wjioll) different from ihosetfeen from 
. the high road that it could hardly he known for the 
‘ same lake. 

j It w’us luxury to sit on a high grassy slope be- 
- tween two bold promontories, and look down upon 
j the black and solemn waters, — the great llelvellvn, 

| rising steep and hare on the opposite shor*-. The 
scene was so sombre, even in the line evening light 

* of gay July, that a white horse in a cart, moving 
Blowly along the road under Hclvellyn, — a very 
minute object at such a distance, — seenmd to cast 

! a light into the landscape. Then, in a few more 
steps, we emerged into a noble amphitheatre of 
![ rocks, retiring from the lake, and leaving a level 
j meadow- of the richest green for us to traverse. 

| 'These rocks were feathered with wood to their 
summits, except where bold projections of grey or 
dun* crags relieved the prevalent green with a 
most harmonious colouring. High up, almost at 
the very top, gushed out a foaming stream, from 
ifetiie unseen recess; and the waters leaped and 


| tumbled in their long descent till they reached the 
meadow, through which they quietly slid into the 
lake. Our walk over the deep grass and heather' 
must have been, very noiseless $ for I evidently 
gave as vivid a start as 1 received when I came 
■ upon a little clear pool in the grass, with a tee dy 
margin, whence a Won sprang tip so close that 1 
might almost have laid hold on its beautiful wings 
•r long legs as it hurried away, leaving the w ater 
dimpled and clouded in the spot where lthad stood * 
fishing when alarmed. Then our path ley along 
the margin of the lake, and then through a shady 
lane which opened into a faim yard. W * came 
now near the bridge, and Bob was soon t« be 
satisfied how a lake could be cursed by a bridgi. 

In one spot, about half way along the hike, the 
shores throw out promontories which leave no 
very wide space from point to point. And here 
there is a rising of the ground from below, so that 
the waters are shallow,— even fordable at times fur 
carts and horses. Piers of rough stone are built, 
and piles of them raised at intervals ; and these 
intervals are trussed by planks, w r ith u hand-rail; 
so that it is a pieturesque bridge enough. 

Half a mile on the other side* of it, we found 
our inn. We found also a nice, kindly ho'.tess; 
but with the had news on her tongue that her 
limine was full. — not a bed to he had, — nor any 
kind of vehicle to take us on to Keswick,— -nearly 
six miles. Room is however always found in such 
eases; and by putting a number of young gentle- 
men into one apartment, e\er> body was accommo- 
dated ; and very merry we w'ere in olir quarters. 

I was here struck for the fiftieth time, with' 
wonder at what seems to me a peculiarity in oui 
own nation,— -the total absence of either the sense 
of beauty, or of all cultivation of it in matters of 
ornament. All through this region, as in other 
rural districts of our country, the pictures on the 
walls, and the chimney-piece ornaments are of a 
kind which makes one wonder w'hy they are there 
at all, — whether any body can possibly see any 
beauty whatever in them. When I was furnishing * 
mv house lately, the travelling merchant who sup- 
plied me train Staffordshire with all iny earthen- 
ware appeared to have good taste about the break- 
fast and dinner sets with which she furnished me; 
arid I was therefore all amazement when she i 
pressed me to buy, for my drawing-room mantel- j 
piece, some scarlet and green castles, four inches j 
high, with an enormous chimney in the middle, to j 
hold lighters for my taper-stand. Her own rap- j 
tore at. what she called the beauty of these castles j 
p. uved to me that it was for my own sake that she {I 
wished me to buy these. In our sitting-room this j 
evening ware things even worse. A piece of 
earthenware in the middle of the mantel-piece re- 
presented the habic in the w r ood. A gaudy pair 
of pe rsonages lay at the foot of a hollow trunk of ’ 
a tree (a sort of chimney to hold lighters)^ and the 
robin, a slim bird with yellow and lilac wings and 
pea-green body, was stooping over them with a 
cabbage-leaf in his bill as largo as either of their 
heads. We laughed half the evening at this orna- 
ment; and, sorry as w'e were to laugh at the pic- 
tures, we could not help it. They were of the 
most serious scriptural subjects; and I will not 
describe them. When I think of the harm that 
such representations of such subjects must do to 
children living with them before their eyes, and 
whim I remember how in foreigft countries, the 
very cheapest ornaments of the very poorest 
houses are usually good as far as they go, it gives 
me concern that there should not be abetter taste 
everywhere where people have the power of orna- 
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menting their rooms at all. I enjoy seeing a bunch 
v of evergreens in the fireplace of a house in sum- 
mer ; and a jar full of waving grasses from the 
fields and hedges. A string of birds* eggs is a 
natural ornament; and so is a festoon of fir-cones. 
And I like to see a sixpence here and there speut 
on one of the' pretty plaster casts carried every- 
where by the Italian boys; or on some prints 
which represept some object in the natural way. 
The first great rule is that the ornament should be 
like what it professes to represent; — a robin like 
a robin, and Christ and his mother like such a 
woman and infant as one would admire out of a 
picture, not -for their gay clothes, blit for their 
countenances and attitude. 

Next mornjfig, we walked gaily on to Keswick. 

I will not dwell on the incidents of that day, be- 
cause it was the most public part ni our little 
journey, and we had a good roacl, and its ordinary 
accommodations all the way. We rested in a 
grove, saw Derwent Water and the great fall of 
Lodore in great beauty, and reached the little inn 
at Rosth waite in good time for tPA-*-aboiit seven. 
We discovered that evening that the best cure for 
fatigue was a gentle, lounging walk. Bub and 1 
climbed up a little mount near the inn, whence 
we had a view of the whole of Borrowdale, which 
so enchanted us that Bob ran down for his sister, 
who was truly glad not to have missed the sight. 
Our station was in the middle of the valley ; and 
sweet fields stretched as far as the mountains on 
every side, while the eye rested on a farmstead 
here and there, or on a bold rock, and the river 
gushed along its winding course, in and out among 
the bases of the mountains on the eastern side. We 
sauntered long by the shoalv stream and among 
tile lanes and gardens, and felt no more fatigue. 

The next was to be our great day. We were to 
cross the pass of Sty Head to Wast Water. I in- j 
quired for a guide, though well knowing the road. ! 
By myself, 1 fear nothing on these mountains; ; 
blit I do not choose to take the responsibility of 
guiding others in places where fog, a storm, or two 
minutes' hecdlessness about the path might place 
them in danger. The guide was engaged to a fu- 
neral ; but lie sent a young farm servant in liis 
stead. Wishing that S, should begin the ascent 
untired, I bespoke, for our first three miles of 
plain road, the only vehicle in the neighbourhood, 
called by our hostess a shandry ; but to our eyes a 
common butter-cart. It had a seat for three, now 
made soft by a holster from one of the beds. The 
steady old white mare looked as if she could not 
for her life go wrong ; and so I made no objection 
when Bob said, on the reins being put into liis 
hands, “ I drive, of course.” But my mind mis- 
gave me when I saw' him nip the reins with his 
finger-ends, as he would a bit of paper, and found 
that* this was liis first attempt. The mare pro- 
ceeded, indulging her own fancy about how near 
she would go to any stone wall or green ditch, till 
we met a few sheep, and a good many lambs, evi- 
dently inexperienced about cart-wheels. On they 
came — on this side and that, in and out ; and S. 
and I desired Bob to stop. But he continued to 
nip the reins with l»is dainty finger ends, and 
look straight at the mountain before him, till the 
shepherd caught the mare’s head, and stopped the 
sjiandry by main force, observing to Bob that he 
pere'eived ne tvas not accustomed to drive among 
sheep. ’Bob declared himself awar^ of my decide d 
objection to going on through the Hock ; but 
pleaded that the mare had quite as decided an ob- 
jection to stop; and what could he do better than 
gratify us both by proceeding without hurting the 


sheep ? Ilow'ever, we thought fit to call in an um- 
pire, in the form of our guide ; and Boh had to 
Stand up behind us, like a Russian footman on a 
sledge. We left our equipage at a farm-house be- 
ImV the pass, hung our knapsacks upon the guide, 
and began the ascent. It was not very steep or 
long ; but just fatiguing enough to mafce.it a de- 
licious mom' ut when we threw ourselves down 
beside Sty Head tarn — the little clear, rippling 
lake lying thus high above her sister%aters, like 
a nun retired to some convent height, to keep her-, 
self pure and still as long as it shall please God to 
feed the springs of her life. Sunny and dry as all 
was with ns, it was interesting to see by the minute 
diamond dropR resting thick on the grass, where a 
cloud had lately stooped from its course, and re- 
freshed the verdure in this retreat. 

The worst of these mountain passes is, that they* 
shut upon the sweet vale behind ns they open 
upon a fresh scene in front. We cast glances of lin- 
gering regret on Borrowdale as, -at every step, the 
foreground seemed to rise, the mountain sides to 
advance, and the sky to descend, to exclude it 
from our view; and then, turning round the wild 
crag summits, began the steep descent to Wast- 
dule; and then Wastdale itself opened before us. 
Steep and stony, indeed, -we found tj^e descent; 
and hungry enough we w'ere when we reached the 
farmhouse where travellers are favoured with a 
meal of potatoes, oat-cake, cheese, butter, and 
milk. On this fare we dined heartily, and then 
having bid the guide farewell, walked on for 
; another six miles to Strands. Our road lay along 
fin* banks of Wast Water, a lake of a peculiar cha- 
racter of beauty, wild and most secluded. The 
mountains on the eastern shore, the Screes, steep, 
crumbling, so as to afford no footing whatever, 
and tinged with sombre grey gild red, descend 
j sheer into the deep dark waters, and not a sheep, 

! or (log, or living tiling but tt flitting bird now and 
j then, can be seen moving along the whole range. 
This lake is less known to tourists than almost 
any in the region, from the difficulty of access or 
egress at the northern end ; and perhaps its wild 
beauty is by this all the more endeared to those 
who visit it as we did — dropping down upon it 
from the mountain height. 

' At Strands wo took a car for seven miles to 
Calder Bridge ; the chief interest cm this bit of 
road being a favourable vyw of tbe Isle of.^lan. 
When I was here last October, the weather was 
cold, and the wind east; and the sen lay clear and 
giey to the horizon, the Isle of Man rising amidst 
it so dark ami distinct that 1 could discern the 
swell of its shores, and the hollows of its hills. 
This time, the weather was hot, and the wind 
west. A summer haze hung over the blue sea, and 
the island was barely discefnible ? only its highest 
peaks being lightly pencilled against the pale star. 
But that we were on the watch for -it, we slioflld 
have missed it. 

After refreshing ourselves, and having tea at 
Calder Bridge, we set out for the Abbey, whose 
ruins are within a mile of the church. Our minds 
were lull of sweet images pf things seen that day. 
of the tarn, the descent of the pass, the wild 
lake, the calm wide sea with its islands, and lastly, 
the sweep of the clear brown waters of the Calder 
under its red and tufted rocks and below the 
bridge, which we had been enjoying from the 
garden of our inn : but all these -gave way before 
the pleasure to come. 

Front the road, wo turned aside under an avenue 
of chestnuts and limes, whose shade grew deeper 
as wc advanced, so that the green sward at the 
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nid looked so bright as to have the effect of a 
gleam of mild sunshine — though it was now past 
nine o’clock. The scene was one of monkish 
quietude and seclusion. There was no sound but 
of the river gushing on under the trees on the one 
hand, and of the rooks about to settle for the 
night in the lofty wood on the other. The whole 
scene was shut in by woods, above the eastern 
range of which hung the golden moon, near the 
full, ready <1 give all needful light when the bright 
glow from the west should nave faded away. 
This glow was still bright enough at this late hour 
to east a faint shadow from our figures as we 
moved over the smooth sward, and to mark vividly 
the projections and recesses of the ruins. 

When we emerged from the avenue, what a 
scene it was ! The Abbey is built of the red sand- 
stone of the district, now sobered down by time 
(it was founded in A. I). 1134) into the richest and 
softest tint that eye could desire. Its lofty pointed 
arches sprang clear from the sward in noble pro- 
portions, disclosing beyond a long perspective of 
grassy lawn and shadowy woods. From the roofless 
summit dangled the tufted ivy, waving in the gentle 
night breeze, while the latest rooks sailed in circles 
above, before winging away to the nearest wood. 
Almost a \fchole aisle of pillars is left standing 
on the south side, still connected by the cornice 
and wall which they support. Amidst the luxu- 
riant honeysuckle and ivy which load these re- 
mains with verdure and luscious bloom, climbing 
up till they grow down again oil the other side, 
these pillars are seen to be alternate clustered ana 
hexagonal. We wandered in and out among these 
pillars ; and into the sombre corner where the tall 
ash grows over towards the old tower wall, making 
a sort of tent in the recess; and we looked into 
every niche and damp cell in the conventual 
apartments or offices ; and went down to the red 
and tufted and broken river banks, and watched 
its stream rushing and leaping along in its deep 
channel, under the overarching trees; and we 
said -*w hat is probably always s lid by visitors of 
that spot— how well the old monks knew how to 
choose their dwelling-places, and wliat it must 
have been to the tamest and pious among these 
Cistercians to pace their river hank, hidden in the 
shade, and to attune theii thoughts to the un- 
ceasing music of the (adder fluking b\. 

Wlu>n, at last, we unwillingly withdrew, not 
only did my companions say, as is natural to the 
young who have seen hut little yet of the broad 
world, that they should never forget this m cue and 
Ibis evening, hut 1 who have lived beside Niagara, 
and stemmed the Mississippi, and boated on the 
canals of Venice, and walked over passes of the 
Alps, and penetrated the eaves of Staffa and the 
ruins of Iona, felt th \t of all lhe*>e none would 
a Me more distinct \y in my chamber of imagery 
tliah this evening hour at (’alder Abbey. 


LIFE IN NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

Hy A Worm no Hand. 

MV Filial 1 J<>». 

I \fAoiMR, gentle reader, the delight with which, 
after befog unstu*»-< ssfnl for about three weeks, I 
got my first job of work in the colony. At the 
period of my debarkation, most of the large settlers 
were up the count! y on their farms; it being the 
season for important farm operations —such* us 


sheep- washing, sheep-shearing, wool-pressing for : 
exportation, reaping, cattle- muster, &c. ; and, be- 
sides, 1 had no acquaintances in Sydney from 
whom I could hear of employment, or through 
whom 1 could make myself Known. My engage* j 
ment at last was more a matter of accident than >, j 
the result of my own endeavours. The landlord i 
of the public-house where I went every morning j 
16 look over the advertisements, in hope of finding j 
something that would suit me, had been brought > 
up to the same trade us myself. Knowing .what j 
kind of work 1 was seeking, he recommended me > j 
to a customer of his who hud come up from the 
Five Islands with a boat -load of cedar, and wanted 
a snug little but put up for his family; they had 
been there some time, but had been* living under 
a few sheets of bark hitherto. 

The Five Islands (by the aborigines much more 
euphoniously called llla-Warra) is a tract of New i 
South Wales, a short distance south of Sydney on 
the sea-const ; and so called, from five small 
islands which lie a short distance off, immediately 
abreast of it. It may be described loosely as a 
plot of the richest soil, bounded on one side by 
the sea, and backed on the other by enormous, 
masses of mountain, confusedly heaped together. 
These are covered either with dense and darkling 
forests or low bushy scrub, knee-high or higher; 
with flats of swampy tablo-laml, and bare rock, 
and barren sandy plains intervening in intermi- 
nable change throughout their uneven surfaces. 

I have heard some of the settlers say they could 
dig down forty feet through the soil of their farms 
on this sea-side tract without finding a stone as 
lurge as a pea. Little crystal brooks of the coldest 
and purest water, making their way out of the moun- 
tain reservoirs above, traverse the ground at all 
seasons of the year in their passage to the adjacent 
sea . It was, therefore, many ye.us ago, one of the 
most amiable features of the policy of the best 
governor this colony has had, to give out in this dis- 
trict farms to a number of little settlers ; for a poor 
man’s um* of land is first, of course, agricultural, 
and a fertile soil must be bis chief advantage. 
Amidst the wild, dank gullies of the mountain, 
and along the solitary course of these cool shadowy 
streams, grew, at the time 1 write of, in great 
plenty, the rich and massive cedar; the price of 
th** timber of which was so hjgh as to counter- 
bul.vice, in the minds of the hardy working men 
of the colony, the difficulties, toils, and perils of 
procuring it for the Sydney maikct. 

Mi agreement with Mr. H - was soon made ; " 

for 1 knew so very little of the customs of the 
colony, and the nature of things at large, that I • 
saw nd objections to make against whatever he 
hud proposed. It was stated in the agreement, 
which was a written oi.', that 1 was to proceed to 
Ula-warra, and erect for Mr. JI. a house of such 1 
i ml such timber, and of so many feet in length, 
so many in breadth, and so many in height, &c. , 
in consideration whereof Mr. Ii. was to pay me 
the sum of 75/., supply me with rations at a rate 
specified for each article, lend me one of his con- 
vict servants to assist in cutting down and splitting ; 
the timber, &c. ’(the work requiring two nands), ! 
and draw in out of the bush the split stuff as soon 1 
us it was ready. The bargain thus far concluded, I 


* I think it beat to inform the reader here tlmt I have not 
usmi the true initials of name* in any case. It would not have 
made my account any clearer, and might probably have hurt the 
feelings of hcveral who, hy the period and place, -would have 
recognised their own characters and acts. I should have been 
sorry to have culled up the unpleasant past from its oblivion, 
with no motive from necessity or utility to justify me. 
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fie told mo I could have, if I chose, an advance 
of 51, before leaving Sydney, to buy any extra 
: tools I wanted. I then found I should Qeed to 
buy a cross-cut saw and some other articles, which, 
however, I 'did with my own 'money, still having 
sufficient by me for that purpose. Having seen 
the tools, my tool-ehest, and clothes, &c., aboard 
the boat, I started along with one of Mr. H/smen, 
by land, for the Five Islands. 

This man was the convict who was to be my 
mate. In New South Wales it is not thought any 
degradation to travel with convict-servants ; in 
fact, it is often unavoidable. It was a very hot 
morning; and, %s we had each a small bundle, 
our jackets were, off before we were two miles over 
the red, dusty hills going. out of Sydney. At one 
or two creek's where we attempted to drink, the 
water was so brackish as to be entirely too nauseous 
to swallow ; and into one of them, from a little 
branch just above my head, as I was tasting, 
dropped a yellow snake, about a foot long, rolling 
himself over into a swimming attitude, and making 
his way to the opposite bank, apparently as w r cfi 
pleased to have escaped me as I certainly was to 
have escaped him. Finding so little relief from 
the creeks, we resolved to push on to the half-way 
house, and have some refreshment and a smoke. 
A good heart soon gets through its task ; so in 
little more than a couple of hours we reached our 
destination. But here, instead of the refreshing 
beer of Old England, 1 found I must nut up with 
rum and water: the rum most execrable Bengal. 
After stopping- about half an hour we lighted 
■our own short pipes (for such is the usual travel- 
ler’s pipe in New South Wales, whore everybody 
smokes except ladies), and started again. Less 
than three hours’ walking brought us to* Liver- 
pool ; beyond which, however, we had still thir- 
teen miles to go to complete our first day’s stage. 

I never wish to have such another walk. By 
the time wt‘ reached Liverpool 1 had actually 
ceased to perspire, and was in a high fever : 
moreover, as is mostly the case, long confinement 
on ship-hoard had so unfitted my feet for walking, 
that they had swelled even above tlu* ancles, and 
to that degree, that at night I could hardly get iny 
half-boots oil*. 

At the suggestion of my companion, we deferred 
our further journey till the cool of the evening. 
After dinner, tired and jaded as 1 was, 1 could 
Hot help taking a stroll round the township as it 
was then called. Liverpool was at this time a 
4tfaggling and pretty little country town, built, 
one might say, on a green, and with a cool stream 
■gliding along beneath a deep sloping hank at its 
-side. On my return to the inn we had tea, for 
which we were charged one shilling each, and 
'took the road about seven o’clock in the evening. 

Before our departure from ,the township, we 
'heard the people talking of the lire that was burn- 
ing in the nusn, and saw numbers of them assem- 
bled in groups, pointing out to each other its 

P rogress across the adjacent country. In New 
outh Wales, as the winter days are much longer 
than they ure in high latitudes, the summer days 
.are much shorter, so that we had been but two 
hours on the road, when, it became quite dark, and 
aR we were by that time intersecting a tract of 
hush that the fire had already swept through, I 
had a full opportunity of beholding this sight : one 
of the finest which ^tropical countries afford. Our 
road was about tbr* width of an English second- 
rate turnpike-road ; above, the Bky was gloomy 
and still, and aU around the far-sti etching forests 
exposed a strange and varied pageant of darkness 


and fire, accompanied by the crackling of flume 
and the crash of falling trees. Spanning some 
deep CTcek, empty with summer drought, a bridge, 
with alt its huge Bleepers glowing in live red 
charcoal, was tumbling together into heaps in the 
channel ; the burning timbers carrying down with 
them the top layer of slabs that, covered with 
earth, had been the roadway. Over these we had 
to leap and clamber as wo could ; unless there 
chanced to be some track down by tbe side of the 
bridge, ucross the creek bed. Once my companion 
had very nearly fallen into a burning furnace of 
red charcoal up to bis middle ; or rather he was 
in, for the ground sank beneath his feet; but with 
that admirable presence of mind which a rough 
life so usually engenders, he' flung himself forward 
on his hands on to a solid spot, and instantane- 
ously drawing his legs up after him, and sprang 
forward. Here, some huge old tree, burned 
through at last, after the patient growth of its 
youth and the many fire-battles of its age, came 
thundering down right across the road, and its 
boughs kindling from the opposite side were in 
full roaring blaze ; lighting up everything nigh at 
hand with ruddy brilliance, ami reflecting upon 
the dense volume of smoke above; a red semt- 
trail spawn t hue. Further on again, where the 
wood was tl tinner and the material for ravage more 
scanty, the fire had nearly subsided, and all was 
obscure and silent, except some single trunk far 
off in the hush -hollow, and old, and headless — 
through whose chimney-like barrel rushed up- 
ward with fierce, steady roar a volume of flame 
and showers of sparks into the blackness of night. 
Then, on a sudden, the fire would reach a cluster 
of tree heads as yet untouched, its myriad flames 
blazing, and crackling, and leaping through them 
till nothing was left for it to devour. The heat was 
in many places intense, and the smoke suffocating: 
whilst snakes, guanoes, bandicoots, opossums, &c., 
were escaping across the road in every direc- 
tion, each in its natural dumbness of terror, or with 
its wild, weuk try of fear. In one place we saw a 
very huge opo*»iun (in the language of the 
country, an “ old-man ’possum*’) on the edge of a 
lofty hollow tree-trunk, that had been no doubt his. 
home, out of which, and alongside him as lie 
moved to and fro to avoid it, the increasing fire 
kept over and anon shooting up its pointed tongues. 
We stood watching him, till the poor animal, no 
longer able to endure the torture, leaped to the 
ground, a height of full forty feet; where, to my 
astonishment, after being an instant motionless, he . 
picked himself suddenly up, then fell again, rolled 
over and over three or four times, and finally went 
off like mud across the hush. 1 have since 
found that tlu* gift of these creatures in this way 
is perfectly wonderful. Certainly, if there is iu 
this world an indomitable dare-devil animal, it is 
tlie old-man ’possum ; and, indeed, all his family, 
mother, sons, and daughters, after their sucking 
days are over. Till then you may tame them. 
Before we got into Campbell Town (our destina- 
tion for the night), we met with unother and 
different exemplification of the effects of thf* fire- 
on dumb animals. One of the commissaries of the 
colony had ridden his horse out from Campbell 
Town towards Liverpool, where he resided, to 
where the fire was pretty fierce on eaeh side of 
the road, and for some distance onward through 
it. Here the horse became frightened, then res- 
tive, and at last unmanagi able ; and when we 
came up the horse and rider were piionetling 
together in circles about the road; the commis- 
sary on foot, holding the bridle- with both hands. 
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and the horse, for the most part on two tegs also, old clothes he could muster of his own, along with 
leading the dance. With a good deal of exertion our jackets and waistcoats ; and finally spreading 
we succeeded in driving the terrified animal in over these! about half a dozen gooa-aizcd dried 
the di lection his master wished to lead him, until sheepskins with the wool on. These, wilhablanket 
they were quite clear of the fire, when we left spread over the whole, really made a very com- 
them ; probably they were on the road all night. fortable bed. Certainly, towards morning, I began 


At nearly twelve o’clock at night we reached 
our journey's end, a little hut by the roadside just 
before entering the township. There my fellow 
traveller had a brother living, who, his lagging 
(transportation) having occurred some years before, 
was now free, and had a iob of splitting and 
fencing from the settler to whom the ground be- j 
longed. My companion's well known voice soon 
aroused the sleeper, who came to the door in his 
shirt; in his shirt he lit the fire; in his shirt got 
us supper, in his shirt joined us in a feed and in 
a smoke, and in his shirt made our bed and tum- 
bled into it with us. But the mysteries of an 
Australian bed-making demand a somewhat ex- 
plicit .description. I shall not generalise, but 
speak here ox this particular instance alone. The 
hut itself consisted merely of a few sheets of baik 
stripped from trees; each piece varying from the 
size of a common door to double that width by the 
same length, covering a single area of about nine 


sheepskins with the wool on. These, with a blanket 
spread over the whole, really made a very com- 
fortable bed. Certainly, towards morning, I began 
to feel a good deal as if I were lying with my body 
in a field and my legs in the ditch beside : how- 
ever, 1 have bad many a worse lodging between 
that night and this. For pillows we each had one 
of the wooden blocks. The blankets were the most 
patrician class of the accommodations. Of these 
we had three very good ones for covering, but it 
Was not long before the heat of the night compelled 
us to throw them off ; nor much longer before the 
musquitocs obliged us to draw one of them on 
again. Small as these insects are, their stmg is so 
annoying, that I do not think either of us would 
have slept till daylight, had not our host at length 
gone out (in his shirt as ever) and brought in a 
piece of dried cow-dung, which being lighted and 
laid at the further end of the hut, kept smouldering 
on and throwing out a dull peculiar scented smoke 
for hours. Th is proved a complete remedy; and 
one which l never afterwards forgot, to em- 
ploy upon a similar occasion. Whatever may ho 


feet one way by six the other . thereof, too, was of the reason, musquitoes are proof against strong 
bark, and of the usual shape. One *of the ends wood-smoke, but not against tiiiy while at the 
was formed by the chimney extending throughout same time it is not at all seriously offensive toman, 


its whole width ; in this the fire, was made, with though wood-smoke is. By about four o’clock in 
logs of any length and thickness available, on the the morning we were fast asleep. Stare hot, city- 
earthern hearth,. At the other six-foot eml was u dweller, such often is the hush traveller's lot, and 
sort of berth, also of bark, like the lmnks on with no ill effects. I can say conscientiously, that 
board ship, fixed at about three feet from the 1 never felt myself any worse for the loss of a 
ground. At the nine-feet side, next the road, was night’s rest in New South Wales. Whether this 
the door, which was likewise of hark, and at the he attributable to the climate, or to the less intel- 
opposite side was a little table, also of bark : a lcctuul habits of life, or both, I cannot determine, 
sheet about three feet one way by two the other, Our next stage was to Appin ; which we accom- 
having, of course, its inner or smooth side up- plished easily by noon, the excessively hot day 
wards, was nailed on to four little po>»ts driven before, being succeeded by cloudy and rather 
into the ground. The architect of the building bleak weather. Our way still lay between forests, 
had used all his materials whilst they were green, in some places, and in others over fine, lofty, 
consequently, in seasoning, they had twisted into and cultivated hills ; along a good turnpike rood, 
all manner of forms except planes. As is often After dinner, which we took at the little inn of the 
the case, the worst example came from the most settlement, wc struck off along a wild bush track 
responsible quarter; so that the table was the direct for the coast mountain: for it should be 
crooked os t thing in the whole luit, not excepting stated, that although our journey was from one 
the dog’s hindleg. Standing on end about the sca-aidc place to another, we had made it by a 
floor were sundry cylindric al blocks of wood, just * hie sweep inland, and not in a straight direction 
as they were first sawn ott the tree transversely . parallel to the coast. At this part of the coast 01 
they were each about eighteen inches long, and New South Wales, the country immediately be- 
lli eir official rank in the domestic system was hind is so broken and mountainous that no prac- 
equi valent to that of the civilised chair. On these ticable track lies through it. Indeed, I could not 


they were each about eighteen inches long, and 
their official rank in the domestic system was 
equivalent to that of the civilised chair. On these 
we sat down to a good supper of hot fiied beef- 
steaks, “ damper” broad and tea, wnich our host, 
who was a free hearted, hardworking buahman, 
gave us, with many hearty exclamations of “ come, 
eat lad — don't h v afraid — there’s plenty more 
where that came from,” &c., &c. According to 
the custom of the colony, and especially of his 
class, we then betook ourselves to a smoke of good 
old Brazil tobacco over the latter part of our 
quart pots of tea, and it was nearly two o’clock 
before my companion reminded his brother that 
it was “ time to pig down.” Accordingly our en- 
tertainer, clearing the floor by making us stand in 
the chimney, putting the blocks under the table, 
and giving bis dog a kick (which I thought the 
thing least to his credit of all that I had seen him 
do), begaxjt to “ make the dab.” This he accom- 
plish etl< by stretching his one bed, which was only 
adapted for a single person, lengthwise across the 
hiijt* at about six or seven feet from the fire-place; 
thtiU Jpying down across the hut in the same man- 
between the bed and the fire-place, all the 


km wonder how the road we were now pursuing, 
from Appin towards the const, had been disco- 
vered ; not being then aware that the aborigines 
are so well acquainted with the bush as ter be able 
to point out the most practicable tracks in any 
direction. Aflat travelling through dense and 
lofty forests on rich soil, dwarf brush and scrub 
on stony hills and sandy plains, great flags of 
rock, and rushy swamp ; in fact, after traversing a 
lino%f country as varied in character as can be 
imagined, we arrived before sun-down at the en- 
trance of the thick brush on the llla-warra moun- 
tain above Bulli. I recollect one incident that 
struck me very forcibly as we made our way 
wards the brink of the descent. I suddenly be- 
came sensible of a most delicious perftune of musk 
in the air ; and on calling my companion's atten- 
tion .to it, lie plucked a leaf from a beautiful slen- 
der shrub, whose long shoots overhung our path, 
and gave it me to* smell. It was a tree, musk 
scented, and to such a degree, that the leaves 1 
put in my pocket-book retained a powerful fra- 
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grauce when I examined them many months after- 
wards. Wfe sapu came to the edge of the mountain, 
and .stood on the brink of a precipice of vast 
depth, where, looking down beneath us, the 
nughtypoceon appeared diminished into insignifi- 
cance, most like the waters of a lower world, 

The Australian twilight is short; and it was 
almost dark when we reached the foot of the 
mountain. Happily we had but a few steps to' 
travel befoje reaching our resting-place for dhe 
night. We found ourselves on that flat tract of 
country bordered on the one side by the sen, and 
on the other bounded by the mountain, which 
1 have already mentioned as being the Illa-warra 
district* At this particular point it is scarcely a 
gun-shot across, and we could hear the measured 
wash of the sda distinctly through the solemn still- 
ness of evening. A feeling of breathless awe steals 
over the spirit in traversing these grand and soli- 
tary forests, amidst the thickening obscurity of the 


ground-floor ; the only windows being square holes 
m the sides of the hut. A good three-log fire was 
blazing in the chimney, and on stools and benches, 
and blocks about, sat ahout of wayfarers like ouiv 


closing day; aud buoyant as my spirits then were, 
I could not help being sensible of this influence. 
Suddenly tne quick, cheerful bark of a dog startled 
the echoes; and in another minute a voice of 
Irish accent called him hack, as, he came bounding 
towards us from behind a low square building, that 
was just discernible in the dark. A few more stops, 
and we stood at the door of the settler’s habitation, 
where we were to stop for the night. It was one 
of those huts which must be ranked among the 
remarkable characteristics of Australian life. 
Situated on some main track, and alone in the 
midst of the wilderness, one of these little “ cribs” 
necessarily becomes the nightly rendezvous of 
great numbers of travellers. If the wayfarer have 
no food with him, a share of what is going is 
always freely offered ; ai\d whether any remune- 
ration be given or not depends entirely on the cir- 
cumstances and dispositions of the parties. If he 
he a poor man, whose hut the wayfaring public has 
invested with the dignity of an inn, persons in 
good circumstances travelling always make him 
some present for the accommodation ; if he be a 
settler in tolerably good cir cum stances who is thus 
situated, remuneration is not thought so imperative ; 
but in either case, if the traveller be a poor man, 
he is welcome to share whatever food may he pro- 
vided, and nothing is expected from him hi return. 

■ The same hospitality is maintained in accommo- 
dations for rest: those who have a blanket with 
them contribute it to the general stock ; those who 
have none have equal share with those who have. 
These customs lead very naturally to a great de- 
gree of frankness and cordiality among persons 
most of whom are thus meeting for the first time ; 
and the evenings consequently are, for the most 
port, spent in cheerful conversation and merri- 
ment. The same kind of arrangement extends 
throughout the colony, with this mere difference, 
that off the main lines of road, and still more the 
farther you advance into the bush, the usual run 
or travellers are not only not expected to make 
any recompence, 'hut in many places it would be 
treated as an insult to offer it. As full a third of 
the labouring population of the country are in per- 
petual migration, the custom is a very good one. It 
probably originated from the smallness of the 
community, almost every one knowing every 
other; ana there is no doubt that the great 
scarcity of cash in the ujvcountry parts has prin- 
cipally. maintained it. Meantime, let us take a 
glance at our ‘quarters for the night. The hut was 
well built of slabs split out of fW straight-grained 
timber, with hardly a splinter upon them ; and 
consisted of several compartments, all on the 


and blocks about, sat ahout of wayfarers like ouiv 
selves ; several lay at their ease in corners, on their 
saddle -clothes or blankets, whilst saddles and 
packs of luggage were heaped* up on all sides. 

Supper was over; and tne short pipes were 
’ Aiming away in all directions. Our hosts were 
two Irishmen, brothers, who had got a little hit of 
good land cleared here in the wilderness, and re- 
fused nobody a feed and shelter for the night. On 
us they bestowed the usual fare of tea, fine corned 
beef, and a damper , or when ten cake baked on the 
hearth. And here I should inform the reader how 
a damper is made. Flour is mixed up merely with 
water, and kneaded for about a couple of minutes; 
the dough is then flattened out into a cake, which 
should never be more than an inch and a half or 
two inches thick, and may be of any diameter 
required ; the hot embers of the wood, whicj is 
burned almost everywhere in great protush n,' 
owing to its plentifulness, are then drawn off the 
hearth, the tire being kept on the ground, not in 
a grate: and on the glowing smooth surface thus 
exposed the cake is light iy deposited, by being 
held over it on the palms of the hands, pn a the 
hands suddenly drawn from under it. The red 
ashes are then lightly turned hack over the cake 
witli the shovel, and in the course of twenty 
minutes or half an hour, on removing the ashes, 
the cake is found excellently baked ; with n light 
duster, or the tuft of a bullock's tail, every vestige 
of the ashes is switched off; arid the cake, if tne 
operations have been well conducted, comes to 
table as clean as a captain’s biscuit, from a pastry- 
cook’s shop. Merrily sped the couple of hours 
between our arrival ami going to bed. One sung 
a song ; another told some tale of the olden time, 
when but few white men were in the colony; a 
third repeated news he had just heturd of the bush- 
rangers , a fourth described a new tract ofland he 
had just found out for a eatrle-rnn ; and others 
contented themselves with that' endless subject of 
dissertation among the.coloni.st8, the relative ex- 
cellencies of their working bullocks. My share 
was to answer all tin* questions (or rather all that 
were answerable) which any and all thought 
proper to put to me, on the subject of aifairs in 
England; and to pocket with the best grace I 
could (for most of these men had been convicts), 
the jokes they very unsparingly, but I must say 
with all good humour, cut on me for having come 
to the colony “ to make my fortune,” or for being 
a 41 free object” (subject), or for having “ lagged 
myself for fear the king should do it for me.” All 
these little matters notwithstanding, the evening 
passed away very pleasantly : if there were many 
things in these men that I could not approve, 
there was much more that I could not but admire. 
There was a sort of manly independence which 
secured truthfulness and sincerity — at least among 
themselves. If the penalty for the practice of that 
truthfulness towards the superior classes had been 
fixed too hi^h, I felt that allowance ought to be 
made for it in estimating their character. Some 
time before midnight a general collection of bed- 
ding took place as usual: the customary belt of 
bed was constructed all across the hut in front of 
tli« fire ; and as in this instance the hut happened 
to be about twelve or fifteen feet across, and we 
mustered nearly a man to each foot of the dia- 
meter, a goodly row of capless heads arid bare 
feet soon displayed itself beyond the opposite ends 
of the blanketing. On blazed the merry fire, made 
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up for t hr night; loud snored those who were so 
disposed ; ami louder grumbled, ever and anon, 
tho<e ulm were not; hither and thither bounded 
and barked the dog around the hut, till he thought 
jus master was asleep and could no longer take 
holier of his watchfulness ; dreams came and 
realities went, and memory censed her task of the 
day. 


MILITARY FLOGGING, 
j 13 y William JIowitt. 

j Anxious as we have been to unite our voice to 
j that general voice of indignation which has burst 
| forth from press and people from one end to the 
| • other of the empire, on the late atrocious ease of 

military flogging at Hounslow, followed by the 
de itli of the man Hogged, we have been equally 
anxious to he in possession of the evidence, and, 
if possible, the verdict of the coroner’s inquest, 
before we commented on it. Two examinations 
have been made- the verdict is still reserved for a 
thinl; hut we are now in possession of a mass of 
e\i(h*»ce, including that of the medical men who 
were called, and we believe that there is no un- 
prejudiced mind which will not have come to a 
| settled verdict before bearing that of the jurv. 

I Whatever that verdict may he, and it probably 
may be received before this article is published, to 
our minds, the evidence of that eminent surgeon 
and physiologist, Mr. Erasmus Wilson, combined 
with that of Mr. Day, is quite sufficient to decide 
the question that Frederick White died in conse- 
quence of the flogging that he received. It is true 
I that Dr*. Hall and Reid were not of that opinion; 
but with them, their relations to the army must be 
taken into the account. Mr. Wilson declared po- 
sitively that lie belie\ed the man would he alive 
now had he not suffered this corporal punishment, 
and that had the other doctors made the discovery 
which lie had, on examination of the body, they 
must have come to the same conclusion. Mr. Day, 
.though deeming to disagree with Mr. Wilson m 
one particular, actually did agn e with Jinn. He did 
not think the man’s death was occasioned b\ the 
blows, but might he by the uumitj of them, 'fins, as 
we shall see, was the precise opinion of Mr. Wilson. 

There are various points about this case which 
deserve particular notice, as evidence of an impe- 
rative nature for the abolition of this dre.n Ifni, 
brutalising, and disgraceful punishment. In 
the first place, it opens up to us the frequency 
of these disgusting inflictions; it suggests to us 
what numbers theve may be who perish from the 
lash whose real fate remains unknown to the 
public. It appears that there had been several 
men flogged within a short time in this regiment, 
and one* Mathcwson, was in the hospital at the 
same time as White, and had been so severely 
flogged fur calling out carelessly “ heigho” to a 
sergeant, and asking the officer before whom lie 
was taken, how he ought to have answered the 
serjeunt, that his life had been considered in 
danger. Since then similar barbarities have taken 
place in the h.irracks at St. John’s Wood. So 
much for the f»« qucitcy ; and as to the fatal effect 
of this species of torture, it was by mere accident 
that the (mrial oi this man was prevented, and the 
above revolting particulars buried in the grave 
with him. We owe it to the humanity and public 
spirit of the Rev. II Trimmer, the vrear of Heston, 

, that the cast cam*' our. Had he carelessly or indif- 
* feremly allowed Liu man to be buried without an 


inquiry, this military atrocity might have been ] 
I hushed up, and others have followed. How many j 
i poor wretches have been thus mangled within the 
walls of a British barracks, and then cautiously j 
hidden in the grave. # 0 

Every particular of these proceedings should be 
well and moat seriously pondered by the public. 
The public arc shut out from the horrible exlii- 
bition :--tlie ladder on which the poor victim is 
stretched and tied— and the farriers with their black- 
handled whips alternately cutting at the writhing 
wretch for half-an-hour ; for so long, it was given in 
evidence, lasted the flogging of White. None but 
tlie poor drilled military slaves are present-- men 
who faint and fall at the sight of the horror, but 
dare not utter a groan lest they too should in- 
cur the like misery. The poor victim, when he 
has been conveyed to the hospital, and dressed, 
and fomented, and physicked for a month, dies ; 
and the public eye and ear, as far' as possible, 
being shut out the body of the victim iff conveyed 
away us secret i\ us possible, and with false re pro- - 
sontutions, to ine grave. These facts show that it 
humanity is extinct in the hearts of the perpetra- 
tors of these deeds, fear is not. They are not so 
blinded by custom as to believe that the}' are doing 
(Sod service. They arc aware of the nature of the 
act : they are conscious that they live in the midst 
of a great, a jealous, and a Christian people, where 
there is that admirable institution a coroner's 
inquest, and such men as Thomas Wakley to drag 
! forth these horrors to the light. 

But it. is not the ladder, the lash, and the back 
cut to shreds, and to the very hone, which reveal 
to us the extent of the brutality of this punish- 
ment. Mr. Erasmus Wilson has opened up to us 
a deeper horror, a more terrible revelation of 
agony. He says, that in examining the bac k — 

On raisin# the muscle? or flesh from ofl the riba and spine, I 
found a p.-uf of the deeper J.iji-r of muscles, vus . lh.it wliieh lay 
in contact with the hones, in a state of disorganisation, and con- 
verted into a soft pulp. * * * * The muse of the pulpy 

softening l Inline to hare hccu the exeessiie cuntrut iiov of the 
muscles takivy place duriny the ayuny of punish nit nt. Tin* ex- 
cessive contraction would produce laceration and subsequent 
inflammation of the muscles, and the inflammation instead of 
being reparative, would, in eon sequence of th« depressed state of 
:'ie powers ol the nervous svstem of 1 lie sufferer, be of the dis- 
•r, ;aimi»g Uind, which results in pulp) soltciuiitf. 

Well might Mr. Wilson call this “a new disco- ‘ 
verv, such as he had never seen before, though lie 
Imrf opened more than a thousand bodies; a fact 
not stated in any book that he knew of ixtunt, and 
w mi'll could hardly have been expected from such 
a cause.” It is a new and terrible discovery, that 
such is the agony inflicted by this punishment, 
that it rends and reduces the muscles t6 a pulp ! 

And yet this man never uttered a groan J Such is 
the power of the will, that the poor fellows exposed 
to tlie gaze of their comrades, sulfur their very 
muscles to be torn with agony, yet will not yield 
one groan ! Are such unheard of horrors to con- 
tinue a day longer? Are they to be perpetrated j 
in the midst of the British people, and on those 
who win with their lives those territories and those 
glories (so called) for. which lords are created, ’and 
it nation’s thanks are given? 

Such is the brutality; now look at the unequul 
texture of our humanity. . We grieve over the 
lashes inflicted on negroes, and purchase their 
exemption from it at the rate of twenty millions of , 
money. We traverse the whole earth to chris-* 
tionise and humanise. We take under the pro-^ 
tection of our tender mercies the very brute 
animals in our streets. If this man had been a 
dog, who dare have used him thus ? The dog has 
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a whole act of parliament to himself. No man 
shall torture him : no man shall even draw him in 
a cart. The dolaicr of this country has not even 
the consideration of a dog. Is thy servant ft 
dog?" Well were it for the British soldier if he 
could claim that ra.jk. If a set of men had taken 
a dog, and in some secluded court stretched it out 
on a ladder upon a wall, and with a relay of 
brawny farriers nad thus mangled find slaughtered 
it, what a burst of execration there would have 
been against them I What monsters, what inhu- 
man wretches they would have been pronounced ! 
The Society for tne Protection of Animals would 
have fastened upon them. Is man, then, is that 
noble creature, the soldier who dies under the lash 
without a groan, the only animal which Inis no 
protection in England ? No ; a thousand generous 
hearts rise indignant at the fact ! This revolt- 
ing barbarity cannot and will not longer he 
tolerated. w 

Look, again, at the inequality of our justice. In 
this very barracks, it is asserted, that last year fin 
^officer of' the 4th Dragoon Guards stabbed the' 
quarter-master of the regiment in a drunken spree. 
Was he flogged? Was he expelled? No; he 
was reprimanded, ftnd advised to he more careful 
in the use of cigars, wine, and spirits! This 
Frederick White, also a little in liquor, not for 
(dabbing a man, but for lightly striking a sergeant 
on the breast with a poker, is flogged and, as it 
appears from medical evidence, killed. Tin* young 
man is only *27 : was of a very respectable family 
in Nottingham — I myself once knew him very 
well by sight : he has been 'unfortunate — driven to 
enlist, unu is apt to drink. Otherwise, a writer in 
the Northampton Mercury , who knew him well, 
describes lnm us “ of a kind, affable disposition, 
gentlemanly in his deportment, and respected by 
all who knew him." 

And are men to be flogged to death lor drinking ? 
Let it not he forgotten, that making men tipsy is 
the greatest of all arts by which the kidnappers of 
the army entrap men. The recruiting sergeants 
treat and fuddle tnen to get them to enlist. It is 
asserted in evidence that this very young man was 
caught in this very manner. Ho enlisted in a 
state of intoxication. The sergeant knows that 
drinking is his failing, irritates him, and gets a 
blow. Is this then .sufficient cause to put the man 
to death in this most barbarous manner ? Is a 
man to find no palliating plea in the very weak- 
ness by which they caught him? It seems not. 
The offended dignity of a sergeant who kidnaps 
men by drink requires the blood of his \ictim. 

Let young men remember these tilings in the 
hours of temptation. Let them reflect that tin* 
sergeant who treats and flatters them, will very 
likely one day, .if they believe him, hand them 
over to the ladder and the lash. The other day, 
going up Holborn, I saw a number of young 
men eagerly reading a large placard, announcing 
that a number of respectable young men were 
wanted for a certain regiment. It was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost. I drew near, and asked 
why -the government Wanted respectable young 
men, 44 when they wanted them only to be shot ? 
Were not any vagabonds good enough for that?" 
The question had its intended effect. The young 
men looked at each other. The eagerness which 
the offer of a good price for respectable young 
men had communicated to their countenances 
gave way to a blank expression. u Hear that ! " 
they said to each other—" why should they want 
■respectable young men, when it ia only to shoot 
them." Lei them remember that they may not 


even roach that fate, but may die at the bands ot 
the farrier. 

But the great argument for the abolition of tins 
inhuman practice is yet behind. It should he 
abolished, because it is not merely brutal,' but be- 
cause it brutalises all those who avc compelled to 
use it. Look at the officers of our army— men of 
education and family. In other respects they 
may be amiable, gentle, and kind ; in their public 
iind professional character they arc callous us the 
hilt of their own swords. At these bloody exhi- 
bitions, the common men — nun of blunted and 
ruder feelings ns they would say --faint and fall; 
the officers fold tlieir arms, look on in calm indif- 
ference, and, when the very farrier relents,- cry — 
44 Go on ! " It is shocking to see men of station 
and cultivation, or at least of opportunity f^r it, 
thus placed before’ the whole public in this oppro- 
brious aspect. But men in the army must do as 
they are commanded, be it what it will. Wo have 
seen lately in Koubrakinrizk's Hevela/ians of 
Austria, that soldiers are there beaten to death 
with canes, and if they die before the prescribed 
number of blows is given, the executioners of the 
sentence stnke on till the number is completed ! 

Institutions corrupt men. To prevent nu n being 
degraded to brutes, you must abolish brutish prac- 
tice*. Why have officers on this occasion dis- 
pbi\ed the most hardened indifference* and the 
diicclors of the press denounced the cruelty with 
a generous indignation? It is purely from the 
diffei ence of the systems to which they are at- 
toe lied. Had the writers occupied the places of 
the officers, they would have ocen found super- 
intending flogging with tlu- cool stoicism of Ame- 
rican Indian.*; and the officers, as writers, would 
have been denouncing their brutality. For the 
sake of officers as \vell f as of men, we must ex- 
punge, and that speedily, this hideous practice 
from our military law. 


EDUCATION IN RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the People's Journal. 

Liverpool, 10, Lcvcson-street. 

Sir - On the formation of a local association for 
introducing the Bagged School System of London 
among the neglected poor of Liverpool, W. Jevons, 
Esq., the excellent and accomplished author ol 
Systematic Morality , was among those who were 
applied to for suggestions to assist the committee. 
At the request of one of their number, that gentle- 
man drew up the following remarks, which appeal 
to the committee to be admirably suited to throw 
light upon the plan of instruction that should be 
followed out in these schools for themost neglected, 
We have been directed to place the paper ill your 
hands, and bv so doing we hope to ensure it an 
extensive and appreciating circulation. 

We aye. Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

J. Johns. 

Andrew Lkiohton. 


Education, as generally conducted, aims at 
little more than imparting the weans of acquiring 
knowledge. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
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the staple subjects of school instniction, and valu- 
able attainments they undoubtedly are, to those 
who have the means and opportunities of applying 
them to useful purposes. But those who cannot 
afford themselves the comfort of deernt clothing, 
can still loss afford themselves the luxury of hooka, 
and without hooks, of what avail is the ability to 
read? Reading, moreover, is an attainment which 
requires a long and tedious initiation, and constant 
practice to keep it up. Numbers even of those 
who have spent years* at school have acquired it 
so imperfectly as to be able only to road with toil 
and difficulty, and not a few have certainly lost the 
attainment for want of practice. How, then, can 
we expect a better result from our efforts to insti net 
the iiiosi unpromising of all pupils, in whom steady 
application, is least likely (o be round, unless we 
adopt a system of instruction more suitable than 
that of ordinary schools to their peculiar circum- 
stances ? In li Ragged Schools,’'* as they are un- 
fortunately called, reading, which holds so pro- 
minent a place in ordinary methods of education, 
should be less exclusively attended to, and the great 
object should be to impart as much useful know- 
ledge and as many salutuiy impressions as possi- 
ble, by viva voce instruction. Nor let it* be for- 
otten that innocent entertainment is an important 
enefit to those who have no resources for amuse- 
ment but fh vice. The fact is, we must combine 
entertainment with instruction - we must make the 
school attractive as well as improving, or we shall 
fail of accomplishing our object; for, in the class 
for whom these schools are intended, we cannot 
reasonably expect that thirst for knowledge which 
would sustain their patience through a long pre- 
paratory discipline. We must endeavour to rouse 
their curiosity, to engage their attention, and ren- 
der everything that is taught, as much as possible, 
interesting to them. For this purpose instruction 
should be convoyed by means of re al objects or of 
pictures. Lessons on objects have already been 
found useful in infant schools , and they are capa- 
ble of being adapted for young persons of more 
mature understanding. An immense variety of, 
objects might be named which can easily be ex- j 
hibj ted, and respecting which a large amount ofj 
useful and entertaining knowledge may be im- , 
parted, such as the more important metals and j 
minerals, the most useful vegetable productions, j 
whether articles of diet, drugs, dyes, gums, fruits, 1 
or woods; the materials of manufactuie, Mich as 
wool, cotton, flax, silk, Ac., or the products of 
manufacture, such as the fabrics of ihe loom, ind 
the countless articles of dress, furniture, ornament, 
and convenience. 

Natural history affords an inexhaustible field of 
entertainment and instruction, and pictures of 
animals are always peculiarly attractive to the 
young. Stuffed specimens of animals are better 
when they can be had; but well executed prints i 
or pictures will suffice, and the exhibition of each j 
picture should he accompanied with a description j 
of the animal, and an account of its peculiarities , 
and habits. This-descriptinn and account should 
be short, simple, clear, and well expressed ; every 
word that needs explanation should be explained, j 
and the pupil should be made to repeat it after the ' 
teacher till it in well impressed on their memories. 
This is a point of some importance; because such 
repetition should be considered not merely as a 
rq^gnfftof givii tr useful, information nnd impressing 

name Is unfri lunate, because it is somewlwt oppro-„ 
pona In its impute. 1 1' plan lure recommended were far ~ 
ifw't out, they irrh'lU I't :*«lietl with peculiar propriety, " Schools 
Ureful Kmmlcdgi . 


it on the mind, but as a means also of teaching 
correct English. Care, however, should be taken ; 
to prevent this repetition from becoming a mere > 
work of the lip, by ouestions which the intelligent [ 
teacher will Know how to vary, so as to test the 
pupils’ knowledge, and aid their apprehension. 

Art, as well as nature, supplies abundant matter 
of useful and interesting instruction, which equally 
admits of pictorial aid ; and pictures of various 
machines, implements, and operations of art may j 
be made the subject of lessons. in the same manner ! 
as pictures of’animals. From such lessons on art, | 
an important moral effect may arise; for the nog- 1 
lccted children for whom tnese schools are in- 
tended, have many of them been driven to idleness 
or vice by their utter ignorance of any useful art 
or occupation to which to turn their hands. Give 
them knowledge of a trade and you give them the 
means of honest occupations, and remove thereby 
the temptations to idleness and mischief. It is 
true, we cannot confer skill in any art by a mere 
description or representation of its processes. It 
is only actual practice and long apprenticeship 
that can do this ; and it is to be wished that all our 
schools for the working class could he industrial 
schools, in which the body should be trained to 
labour as well as the mind to knowledge. But till 
this desirable result can be accomplished, some- 
thing leading to the same effect may be done by j 
means of oral instruction ; for information con- i 
corning the processes of art illustrated by pictures 
and models may be the means of awakening facul- 
ties or talents which, onee roused to activity, will 
soon find means of exercising themselves. 

Every suit of information that tends to enlarge 
the mind tends also to improve the character; and 
for this reason Geography and Agronomy, which 
acquaint us with other countries and other worlds 
besides our own, should be included among the : 

subjects of instniction in the schools in question. || 

Geography should be taught by means of large ji 
maps hung up before the class, and maps expressly ji 
adapted for this purpose have been published by ij 
Chamber* and others. But the lessons on this sub- ij 
ject should be something more than a dry list of 
names. They should include every information 
respecting each country which can be made intel- 
ligible to the young by means of words on pic- 
tures — information first respecting its natural 
features and productions, and next respecting its 
human inhabitants, and their manners, dress, cus- 
toms, and institutions. To do this properly re- 
q ires a large amount of general knowledge in the 
teacher ; but when such knowledge is wanting^ its 
place may he supplied by written descriptions 
carefully selected from the best works, and these 
descriptions should be repeated till they are fixed 
in the memory of the pupils, care being taken by 
explanations and questions to make them tho- 
roughly understood. Geography leads naturally 
to Astronomy; and by means of a pair of globes 
nnd an orrery, the leading truths of this interest- 
ing science may be made intelligible to the older 
pupils, and will be found to engage an earnest 
attention. 

But moral and religious instruction, it will be 
said, is the great desideratum for those whom 
these schools are intended to benefit. Granted. 

But the question is, how is such instruction to be * 
imparted? I answer, not so much by precept, as 
by example. Do not read to them sermons or 
essays on industry, sobriety, truth, honesty, fide- 
lity, and so forth, but relate to them instances of 
these virtues token from actual life, and show 
them how they have contributed to the happiness 
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and prosperity of those* who have practised them. 
Tell them how others in the same humble circum- 
stances as themselves have rendered themselves, 
by their good - conduct, useful and respectable 
members of society : how some, bv dint of un- 
tiring in dustry, strict honesty, and steady so- 
briety, have raised themselves from poverty to 
competence or wealth, and made themselves, by 
their inventions or discoveries, benefactors of their 
race. Relate to them the history of such men as 
Franklin, Cook, Ferguson, Brindley, Watt ; and 
such examples will engage their attention and 
make a deeper impression on their minds foi good 
than any precepts of duty in the a ball act. It will 
add, of course, to the interest of such cssons, it 
portraits or busts of the subjects of them,' or pic- 
tures illustrative of the actions recorded, can be 
exhibited to the pupils. 

Another important mode of making good im- 
pressions on the minds of our ragged pupils is 
afforded by the art of singing. “ Let us make tlu* 
bafiads of a people,” said a shrewd politician, 
“ and I care not who makes the laws!” and most 
true it is, that popular song.', haw a great influence 
upon popular sentiment. Let .simple popular airs, 
then, lie enlisted on tlu* side of virtue; that i*s lot 
words expressive of viituoiiN sentiments he adapted 
to them, as is done by Mr. Hickson in hi< “Sing- 
ing Master,” and they may be made, not only an 
entertaining exercise, but a vehicle i>f lasting 
good impressions.* 

The above subjects of instruction I consider of 
primary importance in ragged schools, because 
they are sure to engage attention and bring im- 
mediate benefit, and even it they rcipiited so 
much time as to leave none for tlu* mdin.iry sub- 
ject of school instruction, the.se to dinavy subjects- 
might better be dispensed with in tlu case wt are 
now considering. 1 >u t reading, willing, and arith- 
metic, are too useful, even \\h*n atquircd m a 
very imperfect degree, to la* neglect'd, and with 
judicious arrangements, they may be taught in 
the schools in question, conjointly with tlu* les- 
sons above disci ibed, provided there ho mote 
than one teacher: and here it is, be it observed, 
that the assistance of visitors, or occasion.* I 
teachers, may be made most available. Though 
the lessons above described may lu* taught to a i 
largo class, they yet require to be irodifii d .u cord- j 
ingtotheage of the pupils; and while the principle ! 
toucher is engaged in communicating instruction 
suitable to their ago to one section of the school, tlu 
assistant teacher, or teachers, may administer tin- 
ordinal y nidimeiits of education to another section. 

The rudiments of Arithmetic should he taught 
to the younger pupil, as in infant schools, by some- 
thing appealing to the senses ; that is, by means of 
rows of balls moveable upon the bars of a wooden 
frame, or of counters arranged so as to exhibit to 
the eye the factors and aliquot parts of composite 
numbers. But the older pupils should be ext rei*ed j 
in mental calculations, as practised in Liiiicas- ■' 
terinn and National Schools. The power of calcu- 
lating in the head is of the greatest practical use 
to all ; but to those who have no accounts to keep, 
it is almost t.hc only available way of applying 
arithmetical knowledge. Still, even to them, il 
will be of great advantage to learn the Arabic and 
Roman numerals, and \o be initiated in the. sim- 
pler rules of arithmetic ; and for this purpose the 
School should be furnished wdth u large black 

* Since writing the above, the writer has had the pleasure of 
hearing the Hutchinson family sing, and who that has heard 
them can doubt that songs rosy be made to “ mend the heart ” 
as well as 14 please the ear." 


board, on which the teacher may explain the 
rules or state the questions, and with slates and 
pencil*, on which trie pupils may perform the cal 1 * 
culatidns. # They may do .this, with no other ac- 
commodation than standing rooin in sight of the 
black board ; hut of course it will be better* if the 
resources of the school admit of it., that they should 
be accommodated with forms and desks. The 
same accommodation, and the same apparatus of 
hoard, slates, and pencils, will be needed by those 
w'lio learn to write, the hoard for exhibiting before 
a .class the forms of the letters, or tluir combina- 
tions in words, and the slates and pencils for the 
pupils to copy wlint they see. Reading will bo 
most conveniently and economically taught by 
means of lessons printed on large sheets, in such 
type as may be easily seen at a distance of several 
yaulV A variety of such lessons, some of them 
cmbvili.-dn d with well-executed and attractive 
pictures, have beer, published for the use of schools, 
arid a progressive -series should be provided for 
t lie* school, and posted on boards or cards, so ns to 
Jh hungup against a wall before a class, and used 
in ihr same way as in Lancastcrian schools. 

A school such as we have described cannot, any 
more than other nchools, he properly managed with- 
out the constant superintend.'! nee of at least on© 
well qualified and experienced teacher. But the 
best teacher, even with a moderate number of 
pupils of different ages, will want assistance ; 
and it is desirable that lie should have the as- 
sistance, provided U hr rn/alarfi/ fjiveir, of any of 
the frit mis of education wlm can volunteer their 
services, since nothing is so much wanted as a 
free and friendlier intercourse hi tween the 
differ* nt classes of society, and no’hing will so 
much lead to humanize and improve the destitute 
as seeing that they are really eared for by* those 
of superior station. It is difficult to lay down any 
plan for conducting the business of one of these j 
schools, till the number ami age of the pupils, and ! 
the amount of assistance which the master will ! 
receive are known. Rut it may serve as a guide j 
to lay down a prospective plan adapted for n small , 
school, which may b«* divided into one junior and ' 
one senior class, with two teacheis, who maybe 1 
denoted by the letter M for principal master, and 
A for assistant teacher, whether paid or gratuitous. 
The time is supposed to be from 7 to 10 in the 
evening, and tins interval being divided into six 
half-homs, tin* business may bo arranged na I 
follows:--, ; 

•It'S IOH CLASH senior CLASS. 

1. <>!i|cfi or jiirtuic It-sson M. | I Heading . . A. | ! 

2 Hi ad in;: . . . J \ 2 I.rs'-onn on tin* useful ait t. At j{ 

} Am r,hitr A7 1 Aiitlniicfic . . . A. • 

1 Ai i. iiinet it* t. | 4. Mmol Hiogruphy . . At. t 

!> (ii'ifri.ipliy M. i 5. Willing . . . . J, \ 

(i. Wi a n iff 4. | d. (.eogrtiphy or Astronomy Af j 

In this scheme singing is not mentioned ; but, let j 
it he uiulenilood to be the cloving exercise every | 
eieniig for ten minutes or a quarter of nn hour; 
ami, if need be, let all tin* other lessons be shor- j 
toned a few minutes to admit of it. 

The above plan will require considerable outlay, 
in the first instance, to provide a stock of spe- 
cimens, pictures', niaiw, globes, orrery, slates, and 
large sin «*t lessons ; but their being once provided, 
the school may ho conducted with less constant 
expenditure than other schools where books and 
stationary are required. 

In conclusion he it remarked, that the above 
plan is not an untried speculation, but the result 
of experience,' which has proved the practicability 
and utility of its leading principles. ! 
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THE ROBBER BAND AT TUSCULUM; 

OH. 

LUCIAN BUONAPARTE’S ESCAPE. 

(From the Swedish oj Nirander.) 

Translated dy William Howitt. 

One skill summer evening, as the sun just quitted 
the European heaven to betake himself to America, 
and still over the white houses of Osiia und Fiu- 
inicino, mid on the blue rippling sea, might be seen 
a lingering blaze of his glory, while on St. Peter's 
cupola in ltome, a drop of tne sun’s fire lay flash- 
ing, Prince Lucian Buonaparte entered the lovely 
park attached to his villa, called Ituilinella, situated 
near the ancient Tus.culum, and allowed himself 
to be caressed by the zephyrs, which just now left 
the bosoms of roses, and the shades of laurels, to 
fly about the fields with their fragrance and their 
coolness. The hells were heard from the cathedral 
in Frasckti. Many of the seivants this fine evening 
had gone down to the* city, to visit their friends 
and acquaintances; otlurs were still busy with 
their usual occupations around tlu* villa. Three 
or four were assembled round the painter Cha- 
tillon, who in a hall of the lower story was 
urranging the prince’s pictures, and appointing to 
every one its proper place on the newly-painted 
walls. The hall-door stood open, lie had just 
caused a fine painting of Domcnichino to be hung 
up, and fixed bis eyes long upon it, in order to 
convince himself whether it was fixed in its true 
light, when he saw the rapid shadow of a man 
thrown over the picture, turned round, and be- 
came aware of a tall, stalwart figure, with pointed 
hat, a dark mantle on his shoulder, a brace of 
pistols in his belt, and a bloody sabre under his 
arm. The figure stood in the lofty, open, door- 
way, and had the light-blue evening sky for its 
background. 

Chatillon was about, in the first moment of 
astonishment, to out some question, hut the solemn 
truest laid his right hand* on his pLtol hilt, and the 
forefinger of the left on his mouth, in token that 
he demanded silence. This dumb ntameiure, 
eloquent as it was, did not, however, make tlu- 
required impression on two of the most daring of. 
the servants. They rushed forwnui, aimed v it h j 
courage and strength of limb, and seized the un- 
bidden guest firmly by the want; at the very 
moment that with the outstretched pistol he felled 
the third hcr\«tnt wounded to the earth. The 
fourth fled ; but had scarcely issu d from the gate 
of the villa to alarm the neighbourhood, when 
three of the stranger's wild companions came to 
the h. ip of their leader; and before the dispersed 
liidi\ Muals of the establishment could he collected, 
they had all disappeared with their booty. 

In vain did Prince Lucian, who by the cries of 
the flying servant and the report of the pistol had 
been put into astonishment and activity, assemble 
as many people in the iieighboiuhood as were to 
he found; in vain, later in the evening, did the 
carbineers quartered in Frascati, traverse the 
whole tract around Tusculum. AH was silent. 
There was no trace of the ruffians.' The wounded 
servant, in his terror and his pain, could find no 
words. to describe the unparalleled transaction. 
Chittillon^as gone, and the two servants with him. 

The .bandit, who had found his horse in the 
depth a ‘grove near the villa, where he had left 
it, did hot waste much time in .talk. He and his 
tw£ followers swung them.seives up into their 
and each of them set before him one of 


their carricd-off captives. The leader, who bora 
Chatillon with him on liis steed, rode silently 
down a secret path past the mins of the Tusculan 
amphitheatre, turned to the right below the 
citadel, and trotted, followed hy his men, in the 
dawning moonlight through, the valley. . In a 
thick and leafy chestnut wood at the termination 
of Monte Cavo they halted a moment, and lis- 
tened whether they could- perceive the steps or 
voices of any pursuers. There the chief found not 
the slightest cause for alarm, resolved for the re- 
maining way to take a more beaten track, and 
followed the ascent towards the convent of Pulaz- 
zuola, with the view of being able before the 
break of day to reach his hcnd-quartois in 
Mavehia dell* Arianna, a wood-grown mountain 
height, which stretches^ itself in u crescent form 
between Volletri and Kbccn Priori* , and forms the 
south-west portion of the Roman amphitheatre of 
mountains. But as the horses, unaccustomed to 
the double burden, seemed to lequire oil e or two 
hours’ rest, the whole company alighted by the vo- 
mantic cave between Palazzuola and Albano, on 
the southern shore of the deep, crater-shaped 
Albano lake. The prisoners were led into tho 
mountain cave, overhung with creeping plants. 
The leader stretched himself at his length in the 
mouth of the cave on a bed of broom ; Chatillon 
was ordered to take liis place beside him, and the 
rest of the robber band seated themselves in a 
group around, whilst one, with loaded piece, paced 
as sentinel in front. Deep in the grotto burnt a 
torch, whose light was sufficient to illuminate the 
low vault without its being seen by those who pos- 
sibly on the other side of the lake might be ex- 
ploring the country. 

The chief struck fire into his pipe, and while the 
first whirls of smoke surrounded like a nimbus the 

f mle countenance of the tobacco-detesting Chatil- 
on, he broke the silence with, the following address. 

“ Corpo di Spatolino ! You are tired, Prince l 
ami yet my steed cairjes one as softly as a swan's- 
down bed. If it is not agreeable to you to con- 
tinue the journey to Ariaiuiri’s wood on my colt, 
you may mount (ihecco’s. We have how no further 
occasion to travel so fast, and Ghooeo can walk.” 

Chatillon, who perceived the robber’s mistake, 
tcmaiued silent for some seconds, as doubtful 
whether lu* ought to reveal his proper rank or not. 
But in the belief that he should more readily be 
able to withdraw himself out of the game ns 
painter than as prince, he wo£ on the very point 
r’ .liscovering himself, when one of the hand who 
sate in such a direction that the light of the torch 
fell mo<t clearly between him and the countenance 
of Chatillon, raised himself and said Per Bacco! 
But that is strange ’ ” He now laid his bearded 
phisiognomy close to the pa in lev’s depressed head, 
and surveyed his features with a most expressive 
grin. But the chief bent his brows, and said with 
a commanding seriousness -— 1 11 Well, well, Cenzo, 
he quiet, bo quiet 1 Thou imiy'st turn thy long 
nose another way, and snuff’ after plunder. A 
prince ought to be treated with honour, especially 
if he be captive. Our Prince here will ransom 
himself to-morrow with three thousand bright na- 
poleons in gold ; for so much must a Napoleon be 
worth, ui though he be not the Great.” 

11 Nay, captain ; ” answered Cenzo — “this is* 
neither the Great nor the Little. The Great have 
I seen many a time in storm and in strife ; and no 
one who bears the name of Napoleon has such a 
ballet-master profile as this. If there be found in 
this man’s countenance A single line of the ma- 
jestic, pure brow, of the fiery fancy of the deep 
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I cjrea, of the fine, mystically closed mouth, and the 
! defying,* upturned, rounded chin-then you are 
right, captain; and l will go 'barefoot over the 
j thorns and through the serpent dale to llocca 
![ Priora, in the moonlight night; for I have been 
it wanting in veneration towards the great name, 
. and all those who bear it.” 

44 Wliat gayest thou, babbler? that this is not 
' Lucian? Not the emperor's brother! ” exclaimed 
the leader, as he rose nastily from his place, and 
j took the wine flask from his mouth. 

- 44 No* captain ; it is no Prince Lucian that you 

I have taken,” answered Chatillon; “but if it he 
I not the Prince himself, it is, at least, his painter, 
! Jean Jaques Chatillon, a rot re service, Monsieur 
< le Capitaine de brigands." 

| 44 Well, praised he the dyvil for his adroitness ! ” 

j 1 exclaimed the robber-chief; ” this time the stupid 
Satan whb cunninger than I. I la, ha, ha! A 
j painter I have taken, instead of a Napoleon ! For 
i a wretched colour-grinder I have broiled eight 
! hours in the sun of a summer's day, and leaped 1 ike 

ij a deer through the Avouds in three hourb of the 

, 1 night, and tasted neither bit nor sup, except a worm- 

; eaten jinocchio , and this sour vintage oi llocca di 
. Papa maledetta. Up, comrades! The paiulcr 
shall pay for this. Up, and forwards ! March ! ” 
i Scarcely had the leader uttered these words, bo- 

i fore all hastened out of the cave, and prepared 
i for departure. The painter, pinioned, roue on 

1 Ghecco's white horse, and Ghccco walked by his 

|' side, holding the reins. Their course continued 
I over hill and dale, amongst thickets and snows. 

An hour after midnight they found themselves in 
! the neighbourhood of the castle of Uarveiitann, 

I and before the day dawned they made halt in a 
wild mountain tract of Ancona’s wood, the head- 

II quarters of the bold bandit chief. 

i 1 Hastily was now opened a secret trap-door, art- 

j fully concealed by bushes and grass-grown earth, 

i and they all entered a large and dark cave, on 

• which the door was carefully closed after them. 
On the arrival of the leader he was surrounded by 

j all the faithful, who during his absence had either 

j been out on expeditions, or hud remained at home. 

! To the painter and his two fellow-captives were 

j shown some straw beds ill a remote part of the 

1 1 great cave. In the midst of this wild, subterranean 

!! hall, the chief seated himself on a square stone. 

I He now wore on his head a tall pointed hut, which 

| was called the blood-hat, because it was obliquely 

1 surrounded by a bfoad, red ribbon, dyed in the 

i blood of Peron and Wytson, which had been dis- 

[ played on it ever since he carried their beautiful 

j’ severed heads in the skirt of his mantle from the 

* neighbourhood of Terracina up into the mountain 
during a, dark night of thunder and lightning. 
The hat was adorned with an eagle’s feather, and 
lie always put it on when he was angry, or when 
he tliirBted for blood. 

Behind the leader stood a handsome boy with a 
wine bottle in his hand, out of which, time after 
time, he filled the chiefs glass. A brass lamp 
. burned on a stone table, and round about the 
leader’s seat the ten tarries at home of the band 
dispersed themselves in irregular groups. 

The robber-chief turned towards two of the 
home-stayers who seemed to be on watch for the 
' day, and demanded— u Is Rutl’o returned? ” 

44 Yes. Signor Capitano! ” answered KufTo, who 
raised himself and delivered to the chief a letter 
— u Here am fa" 

When he had perused the letter, the chief .de* 
manded again — 1 “Didst thou return alone? Docs 
the stranger come, or not ? " * 


11 The stranger greets you ; he comes to-night 
from Grotto Fenora,” answered Ruffo. 

The leader now talked a long time with some of 
the confederates ; but partly so low-, and partly in 
such a dialect, that Chatillon could not understand 
the subject of his discourse. After this they all 
took again their places, and laid themselves in 
readiness for their breakfast. 

Now was held, if not council, at least judgment 
over the poor painter. The trial was prosecuted 
while they eat and drunk ; and the livelier they 
became from the vapours of the wine, the more 
disposed seemed they to dispatch Chatillon full 
spoejl to the other world, that they might as little 
tunc us possible be burdened with guests from 
whom little gain was to he expected. Already 
was the chief intending to utter the last awful and 
fatal word, when he turned himself about to ste 
how the painter and his companions bore their 
fate, and what sort of a countenance they main- 
tained in this awful moment. ' He saw Chatillon 
sifting on liia damp bed, zealously occupied in 
sketching in a drawing-book, which he always 
carried m his pocket, the whole robber-troop. 
Then cried the ch of— 44 Signor painter! what are 
you drawing ? Cenzo ! take the book from tlie 
painter ; I wish to see it.” 

When the robln^Muef had taken the book into 
his hands, and contemplated the drawing for some 
time altonth ely, he broke out — “By Raphael’s 
scull ! the fellow has style I He has not betrayed 
a single tremor in his cuff, while he has looked 
his judges in the face and sketched them. It is 
like, Capo di Michel Angelo! ft in like! See 
thou, Cenzo ! There has he fixed thy long nose 
as it pokes into the long wine-glass. Bravo, painter! 
And Fabio thus, with liia shaggy hair— ha, ha, ha! 
But w here am I ? Fainter, have you forgotten me— 
per Bacco ! ” 

“ No, Monsieur!” answered the painter, in his 
corner— “ I have not forgotten you; hut you, as 
the principal figure, 1 wihli fo keep to the last.” 

“Right, right, 1 am the principal figure. The 
fellow has rouragt, and he has understanding. 
Hear, painter ! will you paint me ? ” 

“Willingly, willingly, if 1 may first go home to 
Villa Ruflinella for a stretched can miss, my palette, 
and colours and pencils.” 

“That won’t do, Signor painter! Can’t you 
paint me without colour? ” 

“ Yes, I can paint black. I can, with the 
blackest chalk, cm white paper sketch your features 
after nature -and 1 will doit. But then you must 
sit very still.” 

44 Wry well, “ said the* robber-chief. “ Bring a 
large sheet of paper, Cenzo ! [ will sit to the 

painter ! ” 

When Cenzo, after much seeking, eventually 
found the required paper, and on a sign from the 
chief had handed it to Chatillon, the latter began 
his work. The leader sate at first as still as a 
wall, that he might he transferred to the sheet of 
paper in all his dignity, and that no fruit of him 
might lie lost. Weariness and the wine shed a 
heavy, sloop over his whole form, but he roused up 
sometimes, and even in apparent slumber there 
played a convulsive wildness -over his naturally 
roud and beautiful countenance. ■ At length he 
ecu m e impatient, and asked whether it were not 
quite finished , but the»-e still wanted some touches, 
and he was obliged to subdue himself to nn external 
patience. 

When the picture was ready, he contemplated 
it long and with a smiling self-complacence, and 
let it go the round of the whole curious company, 
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who found thf likeness striking, and conceived 
a real veneration for the painter. Thereupon the 
chief aroM», ndwmced to the stone table, and wrote 
in the following style a letter to Prince Lucian : — 

11 Ar.TKz/t -The Conqueror greet* you, an<l iend# you liis 
portrait. You will And by this that hi* appearance answers to 
hi* fame. If you wish to see your painter again, he will rout 
you only four hundred piantres. If you do not need him any 
more, and his life appeals to yoA set at too high n price, then 
let me know it by the bearer, and i will send you hi* heart for 
nothing. Skrtohjo Catilina. Mohi.itcihi, 

Chief of the Fieo m the Slate* of the Church. 

When this letter was signed as handsomely as 
the hand of the robber -chi of, unused to the pen, 
permitted, he rolled il up with Chatillou’s sketch, 
tied ft string round it, and addressed it — ** d Sua 
Exi'dhuza, // Principe Luciano liuonapnrte " — 
seated himself again on his seat of state, and 
called before him Cenzo, the truest of the true. 

44 Listen, Ccnzo ! ” said the chief: ‘‘this evening 
at sunset shaxe off the greater part of thy beard, 
and make thyself fine, ('lotlie thyself as a herds- 
man, take this roll in thy hand, und bring it to 
Villa Kuffmellu. Then request to have an inter - 
• view with tin* prince, or .it least with his house- 
steward, and announce to him, ihut if thou dost 
not return hither with th“ midi named in the letter 
by sunset to-iuui row, - Wednesday,-— then shill 
my (lugger kiss the hemt of the captive French- 
man. If they do not trouble themselves about a 
painter more or lea*, since the) have so many in 
llome, but seize thee and threaten thee with 
death, then die like a man, or save thy life by 
betraying me and thy brethren. But hold thy 
tongue till the Avc-Maiy bell lings to-morrow 
evening: then thou inajsi speak; for after this 
hour the painter will he with his master and the 
master of ull pai liters, Raphael, beyond the clouds, 
and I and my Hoop will no longer be found where 
thou leavest us. Cenzo! he ljke thyself in courage 
and truth. Remember the A vc-Mary bell • re- 
member thy duty, and thy abiding reward. Thou 
hast four and twenty hours? before thee. Art thou 
weary? then mount Rosso. Adieu!” 

Without hesitation, Cenzo received his chief’s 
command. He nodded thrice his compliant ap- ! 
probation, nroud of his commission, and went • 
away, and laid himself quietly down to rest an 
hour in an adjoining lesser cave. In the main 
cavern all was yet stir and life; but the general 
noisy joy soon gave way by degrees to sonic frag- 
ments of drinking songs, trolled forth with half- 
closed lips, an occasional oath, and an indistinct 
murmur, which gradually dimini? bed and died in 
the arms of sleep. The sentinels went to and fro 
with glittering arms : but Morluechi himself sate 
long awake by the lamp, with hands clasped toge- 
ther, and head sunk on his bosom, when he sud- 
denly heard the sound of horses’ feet, and started 
up. Then entered Cenzo the rave, took off his 
- hat, and ;aid — “ Signor Capitano ! I ride now to 
the city. ( ride not because I am tired, but that 
l may retfcrn the sooner, and perhaps the more 
certainly. They may more easily seize the light- 
ning mi its flight than Cenzo on the back of Rosso.” 

11 Good!” replied the chief, and seated himself 
again ; but Cenzo flung himself on his steed and 
vanished. 

Still, but alrepltftsly, lay Cbatillon on his bed, 
and contemplated by the light of the lamp the wild 
and picturesque scene. His two fellow-captives 
snore^ fa* deepest sleep, and tlic rest of the 
rohbef band were also stretched in profoundest 
U«4*6n&fiousne9s on their beds. The painter lis- 
.Ufrrfed to the fingmentary song of the nightingale 
Hi % copse without the cave and to the piercing 


41 chithcr ” of the grasshoppers ; but bis eyes resled 
steadily on the chief bandit, whose expressive and 
vigorous features in the contention with sleep 
assumed sometimes a mingled expression of mild- 
ness and perplexity.. In the meantime the eyelids 
fell as if to sepavate the only still wakeful sense 
from all connection with the outward world, and 
to let the images imbibed by the eye during the 
day he thrown upon the brain, and, there cooped 
up and thronged together, swarm in a senseless 
chaos. But suddenly the closed eyes flashed open 
again, and stared wildly at the entrance to the 
cave. Whilst now all was silent, there appeared 
a clear light in the interior of the cave, as if 
streaming from an open cell, but vanished again, 
and a female shape glided softly forward towards 
the restless ban ait- chief, and laid her hand on 
his shoulder As she stooped, as if to whimper 
something secretly in his car, gleamed out the 
swell of the most luxmiaut dark lucks, and a 
heavenly countenance, lit up by a pair of large, 
bright eyes, which resembled two stars watching 
over a rose-garden. The bandit let his head sink 
softly on the maiden’s bosom, put his aim lonnd 
her waist, and from hi* lips were heard the words 
--“l'lnvia, Flax ia! niv own Flavin!” By this 
dying lamp-light there seems another light figure, 
and yet another, to issue with soft steps from 
the darkest poition of the cave, but they vanished 
again, and ail indeed seemed to have vanished. 
There where yet merely low whisperings heard 
now in the distant part of the cave; now some- 
what iu. nor. At length Morluechi extinguished 
the burning lamp, and all was silent. 

After a time Cbatillon fell into an uneasy slum- 
ber, bill continued not long in it before he was 
aroused by some one, who with u strong voice ex- 
claim ed - - “ Sir ( 'urbonari ! ’ ’ 

Ho onem d li is (‘yes. In the part of the cave 
where he lay prevailed a busy stir, but on inner 
cave, of which the door now stood open, was 
lighted up. He there saw Morluechi standing 
with bared head, and beside him sate a stranger, 
wrapped in a long, dark cloak, with his left arm 
supported on a table which was adorned by a 
lighted candelabra of silver. The upper part of 
‘he stranger’s head was covered with a little purple 
calotte, and his pale, somewhat meagre conn- ! 
h nance was finely formed, lively, and expressive. 
The painter lay .still, and gazed on the reverence- , 
inspiring form ; ho- scarcely believed bis eyes, for lie 
Si ' mod to recognise in it the highest personage of 
the Papal State, next to the Holy Fathei himself— 
namely the State-secretary, Cardinal Contain) 

[To be continued.'] 


Itaetrg for the people. 

SONG, 


A Crow-n of Floivers 
Thy gracious brow 
No more adorns 
And, in its place, 

Sore piercctn now 
A crown of Thoms. 

Thine eye, once bright 
With joy’s pure light, 

T» dim with tears; — 
The voice, once strong 
With hope’s sweet song, 
Is faint with fears. 


Yes,— they are gone 
The fond fair dreams 
Of life’s short spring ! — 
Thy fresh, young form, 
Thy warm, high heart, - 
Are withering. 

And thou must now. 
With stedfast brow, 

The flowers lay down 
To wear awhile, 

With patient smile, 

Thy thorny crown. 

J. M. W 
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! MEMOIR OF FATHER MATHEW. 

B\ Willi \m Howitt. 

im: most splendid triumph of mind and cha- 
racter, achieved by a private individual in any 
age over the vicious tendencies of the multitude, 

• ; is that of the Very Reverend Theobald Mathew 

over the destructive habit of drunkenness. If any 
j benovqlent man, by a course of strenuous exertion 
j and eloquent persuasion, bad been enabled to 
*' withdraw a dozen of his fellow creatures from 
habits of intoxication, and rcstoic them to .1 steady 
[\ practice of sobriety, with all its attendant comfort* 
j and blessings, that man would have lived to great 
purpose. But the nuinbei of those snatch* <1 from 
the fatal career of inebriety, and eMablidud in 
permanent habits of self command by Father 
Mathew, are not to he reckoned by dozens, or 

■ hundreds, but by millions. 

The miseries of the l iter ages of the world weie 
I povn by the eaily ages. The praises of wine and 
' conviviality hate been the favourite themes of the 
most celebrated poet- of all ages. In (Sroecc the) 
had an express god of wine, and paid him di\ine 
; honours. There, Homer mid An lereon ; in Home, 
'j Horace, Ovid, and Tibullus, and almost all their 
j respective countrymen of the classical ages gloried 
in the celebration of drinking revelries. In India 

• | and Persia, as in ( ’.recce and Rome, heroes drank, 
jj and poets snug the praises of drinking. From 
, j east, and south, and north, the habit and the 
j glorification of drinking descended to us. From 

■ the tribes which from Asia followed Odin to the 
north; from tlune which overrun Germany and 

; then Britain, we had the passion for strong drink, 

• and the impression that there was something 
! noble and heroic in it, handed down to us The 
; seed sown thus sprung up thicker and more ram- 
pant in every succeeding age, As population in- 
creased, and artificial pleasures were sought to 
supply the place of those exhausted in lb*ld and 

' forest, art evoked the raw spirit from the fermented 
j| liquor, and presented it tiery, maddening, and 
j fraught with a thousand curses, to the multitude, 
j Over land and ilew the new •*, niu* of demo- 
,1 ralisation and death On city m on hamlet the 
' j fitill poured its tern hie poi.-nn, and rage, 1 a;-", dis- 
'• cord, and crime follow 1 ti if. Winnver crow wen* 
congregated, it spread among them like a pesli- 
I lence. Wheiever shop* .md factmics nrc-p, it 
j came in to blast iudii-try. and lay illustrate do- 

• mystic comfort. .Wherever pc*verty appeared, it 
appeared also, and made lint poverty a hundred- 
fold more intense, more trie fitful, and remediless. 
It demonized the mass ; it made the solitary r«- 

! treats of its individual ‘items, the dens of every 
horrible crime, of maledictions, and murder. 

■ Suicide throve rapidly in its rear; the human 
frame, not less than human happiness, withered 
us it advanced, ami children can ied in the mother’s 

. arms to the gin-shop, sucking gin and not milk 
from the mother'* oreast, grew up — no, never 
grew up, but perished like flies in a blaze of gun- 
j powder^ or. haunted the daylight of city streets, 

, " ihajhd, decrepit, stunted pigmies of a hideous 
intl^nffrance. If any one would know what this 
h^ranKie 'antagonist or human happiness and pro- 
gtm* was, and what it threatened in its career, he 
mly yet see pleuty of examples of it in London, 
or other great towns, in the quarters of the poor. 
He may see the deluded wretches crowding to the 
gin -palaces; he mAy see them squalid and meagre 


skeletons, shivering round their doors on winter 
midnight", too poor to enter, yet unable to. tear 
themselves away. He may pee women come out • 
utid fall prostrate on grates and pavements, and 
be com eyed away bleeding -and insensible. -He 
may f ollow, on Saturday nights, the wives of work- 
men from the counting-house doors where they ' 
r« ceive their wages, imploring money to buy food 
for the children on the moijrow, and receive ouly 
curses and blows. He may go on amid acres and 
miles of crowded human abodes, and see desti- 
tution where there should be comfort, imprecations 
w In-re there should he love — one wide-spread scene 
of wrutli and misery, the fruit of the fatal passion, 
for spirituous liquors. 

But it was not alone amid our dense population 
that gin and whiskey, and the like cauterising 
drinks, spread their disastrous effects — the evil 
followed us to other continents, and fixing on the 
simple natives, raged with the virulence of a new 
disease, and swept them by whole tribes from the 
earth. Iri the hands of wicked men it became 
the most frightful instrument of aggression, ex- 
tol lion, and desti in ti«>n. They supplied the Ame- 
rican Indian, the Australian, and New Zealander 
with the inosisiible fascination of the fire-water, 
and the coloured man perished from his ancient 
iamb, and li lt them with an awful title to their 
possession^ But the crime was pursued by its 
retribution. The vice of spirit-drinking took root 
amongst tin* ordinary settlers of all those countries, 
and raged as fatally amongst the new' race as the 
old. 

Thus the seeds of classic praises of drinking : 
east into the congenial ground of human indul- 
gence bad produced a monstrous crop; ami ser- 
pentine natures ramped in it. That whi'di was but 
a gilded basilisk in classic ages had become a 
hydra in ours. Its hundred heads defied the 
sword or the axe of modem champions. The 
pestileiiei of strong drink overgrew all other pesti- 
lences. Men contemplated its progress and effects 
with consternation. It hade fair lo paralyse all J 
civilising [lowers, to render abortive the gifts of 
science, and the proud promises of religion 
amongst the mass. The press and the pulpit 
assailed it in vain. Christianity, nay, natural re- 
ligion, was annihilated in the hearts of thousands. 
Ignore nee, the t fleet of poverty, and poverty, the 
effect *'f intoxication, looked on the imsciy around ! 
them, a id denied the very existence of a principle 1 
of good. Those who know the real condition of | 

the unhappier portion of the working classes know ; 

. *oo well this melancholy truth. It i? incredible j 
how mum faith in Christianity and in a Providence 1 
have died out under the influence of a condition 
which, though originating in the neglects and the 
oppressions of governments, has been fearfully 
aggravated by the crowning curse of intemperance* 

But Providence was not si umbering, when the, 
evil had reached such a magnitude as to dely 
human counsel, and to stand before the public eye . 
in all its deformity, the Man and the Hour arrived. . 
That man was Father Mathew. The name of 
Father Mathew has long been a household w ; ord. 

The wonderful influence he has exerted, and the 
moral revolution that he lias effected, are known 
to every man. Our present purpose is to make 
our readers more familiar with his personal his- 
tory. That and the history of the temperance 
cause are identical. 

The Rev. Theobald Mathew is descended from 
a very ancient Welsh family. The records of the 
Principality carry the pedigree back to Gwayth- . 
voed, King of Cardigan, m direct descent from x 
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whom was Sir David 'Mathew, the great standard- the church, he was. then removed to Maynooth 
bearer of Edward IV., whose monument is in to pursue the necessary studies. After sometime 
LlandafF Cat hedral, us also those of his grandsons, he returned to Kjlkvnny, stimulated by the ex- 
Sir William and Sir Christopher Matliew, of about ample ot two old capuchin friars to embrace their 
the date of 1530. Edmund Mathew, E^q., the order, and there remained till appointed to his 
grandson of Sir William Mathew, and heir to the mission in Cork. By a rescript from the late Pope 
ancient estates of the family at LI an duff and Ar;i- Gregory XVI. he'received the degree of Doctor, 
dyr, was high sheriff of the county of Glamorgan with a dispensation from all episcopal jurisdiction, 
in 1592. Two of his sons, George and Edmund, which permits l)i in to possess property pud 1 enjoy 
went to Ireland* about the year 1610/ Here, in an annuity as a layman. On Luster Satnrduy, in 
1620, George married Lady Thurles, widow of the year 18M, he was ordained in Dublin, by 
Lord Thurles, and mother of the tint and peat Dr. Murray, lifter having remained for son. t time 
Duke of Ormonde. Thus, closely allied by blood under the cat e of the very Uov. Celt's line Corcmun, 1 
and friendship with the Ormonde family, and of that city. 

possessed of the vast estates of Thom as town, From the moment of entering on his mission, 
Thurles, and Annfiohl in Tipperary, and others in Father Matliew displayed the sincere conscien- 
thie counties of Clare, Galway, Cork, and Limerick, tiousuess of his. character. All his duties as n 
the family continued down to the present time. Christian pastor weu* discharged with the most 
Francis Mathew, son of Thomas Matliew of Ann- indefatigable activity. In the confessional, in the 
field, was a gentleman of the highest consideration pulpit, at the bedside of the departing spirit, lie 
in Ireland, and lvcanic successively Huron, Vis- w as ever found prompt, faithful, and sympathising, 
count, and Earl of Llandaff'. At his death, in The time not occupied in those sacred duties was 
1806, the estates amounted to upwards of -10,000/. devoted to the poor, to the afflicted, and to the 
a-year. His successor, the last Karl of Llamlatf, management of the temporal concerns of his flock. 

| greatly encumbered them, and on his death in The presence of a genet mis, g< od, and beneficent 
1333, intestate and without issue, the property was character is soon felt. Th it of Mr. Mathew ra- 
entered upon by his sister, Lady Elizabeth Mathew. | pidly acquired him the affectionate confidence of 
This old Indy, who before her death was said to he j all about him Those who had no friends on whom 
not unfit for a lunatic asylum, died in 1812, and they could rely appointed him their executor, 
in direct violation of, and opposition to the will He bus tilled the oiliee for hundreds of such. The 
and desire of George Mathew as above named, dying father committed his hot caved family to his 
from whom her grandfather, Thomas Mathew of care; the widowed mother, threatened, by her own 
Aniifield, had derived the estates, bequeathed the death, with the utter unprotected ness of her chil- 
whole entirely from her name, and family to a dren, drew composure and resignation from her 
French nobleman, Viscount de Chabot, highly confidence in him. Every day multiplied the de- 
connectcd in Ireland, but in no way allied in blooil mands on his attention, and widened the circle of 
to the Mathews. Tlius were the estates of the his untiring usefulness.. lie acted as a magistrate 
Mathew family, after the lapse of centuries, con- as well as a minister, and thus* composed feuds,, 
veyed away from them. What is singular enough, secured justice to the oppressed, ana healed, the 
the old lady, who, we believe, had adopted and broken peace of many a family. His charities 
brought up Father Mathew, made him an executor kept pace with his exertions, and were only limited r 
of this very will which deprived his family of its by his mentis. Amongst other acts, seeing that there 7 
property. lie naturally declined to act. The will, greatly wanted more accommodation for burial in 
it is said, can be disputed, but we are not aware Cork, and for the security of the dead, Father 
of any steps having been taken by the Matliew Mathew purchased the lsotanic Gardens, and, 
family as yet. The castle and domain of Thomas- allowing them to retain their former agreeable 
town is regarded as one of the most beautiful walks and statuary, the best specimens of the 
places in Ireland, and is situated in what is termed native genius of llognn, he converted them into 
the golden valley, about four miles from Cashel, a cemetery, not for Catholics alone, but for mem- 
in the county of Tipperary. hers of every other Christian denomination. To’ 

Thus, fcy one of those mysterious ordinances of the poor burial is allowed gratis, and the moderate . 
Providence which occur in all ages, as if to point fees derived from others are all devoted to charity, 
out the finger of God iq particular events, needing lie pays a sum of two guineas weekly to the Cork 
nothing bqt its own energy to produce them — North Infirmary from the burial fees of this 
| Father Mathew is deprived of the fortune which cemetery. 

! could greatly assist in effecting his work ; yet he About the same period he commenced building a 
is called forth, and does it. church of the Gothic style of architecture, and 

! Mr. Mathew was born at Thomastovn, on the expended about 11,000/. on it, and will require, 
10th of October, 1790. His father, James Mathew, 8, (KM)/, more to finish it, but the temperance cause 
of Thomastown, son of James Mathew, of Two- so completely absorbs his whole time and means, 
AJile-Borris, near Thurles, was left an orphan at that it is yet unfinished, though universally ad- 
an early age, and was taken under the care and mired. 

patronage of his uncle, Major-general Matliew. of If was by his beautiful character of a genuine 
Thomastown. The Ilev. Mr. Mathew’s mother Christian that Father Mathew had, before the 
was daughter of George Whj te of Cuppa- Whyte, commencement of his temperance career, risen 
Tipperary, who was married to the neice of the into the highest estimation amongst the people, 
celebrated General Mathew, of whom honourable The affability of bis manners; his readiness to 
mention is made by Sheridan in his life of Swift. listen to all their griefs and cares, and, if possible, 
Mr, Mathew lost -his parents very early, and to remove, them ; the pure, and self-sacrificing 
was adopted by* Lady Elizabeth 'Mathew, who tenor of his life, were all eminently calculated to 
placed him under the tuition of the Rev. Dennis seize on the quick, warm impulses of his country-' 
O’Donnell, the respected pastor of Tall ugh, county men, and to make his word a joyful law to them* 
Waterford. At the age of thirteen, he was sent In no country had the vice of intoxication spread 
to the Jay academy of Kilkenny, where he re* more devastation than in Ireland. The cheapness 
fnained seven years, and feeling a desire to enter of whiskty, the poverty of its people, which made 
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j thorn in llieir troubles and their wrongs fly to the 
temporary Lethe of alcohol, spread, says Mr. 

I Birmingham, his biographer, like one vast sheet 
!• of water, the vice of intoxication over the land, 
•! bringing to the homes of the humble, crime, 

■ wretchedness, and degradation. Every species of 
| guilt owed either its origin or increase to this bo- 
■| setting sin. Waylaying, private societies, combi- 
, nation oaths, plundering of tivc-urni*', threatening 
notices, &e., &c., \ve»e its del (Stable otlVpring. 

! Projects of the darkest description were conceived 
1 ' by men under the influence of liquor; and in the 
i snaheen homes- --tlnKe traps for the unhappy vic- 
tints of inebriety — their execution was planned. 
■' It has been known that a glass of whiskey was, in 
■i many cases, the only reward offered or accepted 

| for the perpetration of the deadliest deed. The 

i Bad consequence** of such frequent violations of all 
laws, were special commissions, summary e\ccu- 
'i lions, perpetual bani bments, families left to pine 
in rags and wretchedness, or driven out upon the 
world to eat the bread of sorrow. 

| Such was the condition of Ireland. Bem-i olent 
i individuals beheld that moral plague spreading on 
. and on, with coiinteriiiition. All efforts to re<tiain 
: it were in vain. The law of the land - Sir Michael 
'i O'Loughlin'ft act for the suppression of drunken- 
j| ness, was directed against it, bur with little effect. 

; j Many of the wise and good deemed it incuinble; 

! | it was said that the Iriidi would abandon their 
J' nature when they abandoned whhkiy. 

! Under these circumstances, some benevolent 
members of tin* Society of Friends, and a few 
■j others, at Cork, who had formed themselves into 
; a temperance association, but found themselws 
unable to cope wit h the mischief, imphned Mr. 
j Mathew to throw his great popular influence into 
the cause. One respectable Protestant of the name 
! of Olden, exclaimed: “Mr. Mathew, >ou have 
got the mission, do not reject it I" 
i Perl mps there i* no man living ivho hears about 
| him less of the expression of an ambitious mail. 

Of all the distinguished prisons whom I have seen, 
ij I 1 eeollect no one whose whole potMin, manner, 
j and hearing, indicate f iieh a thorough singleness 
i of heart; such a pine and iiiuniilakahle desire to 
do good and U '-ve all to God. Sn- a man, how- 
ever arduously oomph'd before. » mid not refua* 
for a moment to enier such a In \ t ' of usefulness. 
Ho responded at oner to the tall upon him; and 
with his characteristic zeal, threw hi.-, whole soul 
into it. 

For a time the ( fleet was b> no mesna hrilli.ini 
or encouraging, 'flu* man laboured, hot the cause 
did not move. For a year and a half he had to 
perse v ere against the deep-rooted degradation ol 
the mass, the ridicule and detraction of many, 
and the discountenance of those from whom he 
hM hoped for support. It was like beginning to 
overturn a rock which seems rooted to the earth 
for ever. But a motion once etfeclcd, every fr< Ji 
eflort makes it mon* perceptible, till in gradually 
increasing nsciUaf ions, tjic huge mass at length 
gi\t*> waj. mid roils rebounding from you. From 
; this time the c.uise of temperance was triumphant. 

Tile woiulcrfi- 1 special b which has astonished the 
■'* whole* w oild, o! men lenouneing the old clinging 
vice, which nothing before could tear from them, 
i renouncing it not h; dozen*; or hv scores, but hy 
.j tens or thousand ■*, commenced, “In n pla.ee nt‘ 

■ j* Cork, called the xiuxaar, lie held liis regular 

teinpeiance meetings twice a week, on Frida) s 

■ j and Scinuil.iys. The embers of his society iu- 
*' creased - tli * l.mu ob-L :..te drunkards in tlu; city 
■I enrolled themselves in Cork Total Abstinence 


Association. Along the banks of the Shannon, 

Iiir fame began to travel. First the men or 
Kilrush came in to be received ; then some hun- 
dreds from Kerry; then from Limerick; until 
sometime in the month of August, 1839, tne sys- 
tem burst into a universal flame.” 

The first great demonstration of the effect which 
be was producing showed itself at Limerick at 
that time, lie bad gone to that city to preach, on 
some charitable occasion, at the request of Dr. 
Kyaii, the Homan Catholic bishop. Such was the 
Mato of the population there, as it regarded the 
abuse of spirits, that he received a communication 
from Mr. Fitzgerald, the mayor of Limerick, to 
this effect . — “ 1 have held about a hundred and 
fifty inquests since the 1st of October, 1838, and I 
call safely affirm, that one half of the number 
were caused, directly or indirectly, by intoxi- 
cating liquors. There were eight cases of death 
by di owning ; several by burning, and many from | 
apoplexy, while in a state of intoxication ; and j 
within a short period, four individuals committed 
Miicidc while under the hellish influence of strong 
drink.” • * 

No sooner, however, did the poor people, bur- : 
thened with the weight of their own weakness, j 
hear that the m.ii.il ngenemtor had arrived in the 1 
city, than they began to pour in in myriads from ; 
the neighbouring counties. In a short time the ; 
street -i became filled with dense masses of the po- 
pulace, and so great was the rush of temperance i 
postulants, that the iron railing opposite to the 
house of Mr. Dunbar, the reverend gentleman’s 
In other- in-law, whcie lie was staying, were carried 
away, and a number of persons were precipitated 
into the Shannon. Foi Innately, they were all 
*afclj picked up, and no finther accident oc- j 
eurud. Some of the Scotch Greys, who attended j 
t «» keep order, were occasionally lifted with their 
horns from the ground, and borne on for a short ! 
distance bj the nrdiing multitudes; and so densely j 
were the people crowded, that seveial, in their | 
eagerness to approach Mr. Mathew, ran along 
quietly and securely on the heads and shout- ! 
Jeis of the vast assemblage to their destination. 

To trace the pi ogress of Mr. Mathew’s wide- ■ 
spreading success from this period would far ex- I 
eeed our limits. Ho pioeeeded to visit Waterford, ! 
Lisme v, Ennis, Clonmel, Thurlcs, Cashel, Tem- 
plemoi *» Castlecomer, ILithdnwuy, &c., &c., where 
the same scenes of t»mfl of thousands thronging to j 
take the pledge wc*re witnessed. At Parsonstown, ; 

the scene was most interesting. On entering the j 

rea in ,.hich stands the beautiful Homan Catholic | 
chapel, ihe spectacle impressed bosoms not very j 
susceptible with fet lings of intense interest and t 
awe. In front of the chapel was stationed a large [ 
hod> of police, presenting a very fine and well- f 
disciplined force. Outsidi these were the Rifles, 
on bended knee, with ba>onets fixed and pointed, 
forming a barrier to oppose the rushing multi- 
tudes; w hilst within and without this barrier, to' 
keep the passages clear, the cavalry, with flags 
waving to the winds, moved lip and down in alow j 
and measured pace. Beyond, and as far as the 
eye could reach along the streets, were the con- j 
gregated masses, swaying to and fro with every 
new impulse, and by their united voices producing f 
a deep, indistinct sound, like the murmur of the 
ruffled waters of the sea. Within t]ie vicarial resi- 
dence, and in strong contrast to the stirring scene 
without, sate the mild, unassuming, extraordinary 
man, round whom had collected this display of 
martial pomp, and numerical force. 

To give an idea of the most extrordinary im- 
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pulse which he had communicated to the public 
mind on this subject, we may state that in one day, 
at Nenagh, 20,000 persons took the pledge ; in 
Qalway, in two days, 100,000 ; in Loughrea, in two 
days, 80,000; between Galway and Loughrea, and 
on the road to Portumnn, from 180,000 to 200,000 ; 
in Dublin, during five days, about 70,000 1 There 
are few towns in Ireland which Father Mathew 
has not.visited, and with the like success. 

But it may be said that he had a very impulsive 
public to deal with ; a people that actually, spite 
of his own protestations, believed that he could 
perform miracles, and touched his clothes in the 
assurance of some virtue flowing to them ; and 
that the fire once kindled in Irish bosoms would 
burn on like a blaze in a tropical forest. True, 

. they are impulsive ; but let it Ue recollected, that 
no man, nor any combination of men or efforts, 
could be found able to stir this mobile mass, to 
kindle this inflammable material before. Father 
Mathew did jt, lie effected a change m >rc in- 
tense, extensive, and extraordinary, than was ever 
before witnessed ; and had this great moral re\o- 
lotion gone no further ; had the stupendous mul- 
titudes of people melted gradually away, and 
in time even become what they were befoie, the 
marvel would still have been great, and the tem- 
porary arrest of iniseiy in many thousands of 
human abodes, a great gain. But spile of wlmt 
lias been said of relapses, and of (ooling down, 
ih ere is no reason to believe that the elleci will not 
b > as permanent, as it lias been stiikmg. And it 
lias not stood still. It has cro»M.d the channel; 
spread over England, Frartee, Germany, and even 
into the- Scandinavian nation^, wlm^e noithein 
wintus have generated habit.- of vxecsshe use of 
brandy, in the United Slates of America, , as we 
bad lately occasion to show in our notice of John 
(lough, the eloquent .advocate of Temperance 
there, its success has been little short of that in 
Ireland. There the drinking of spirits had attained 
a terrific height in both town and country, but the 
doctrine of Total Abstinence has been zealously 
preached all over the States, and hundreds of 
thousands have been rescued by it from the horror*! 
which habitual intoxication with ardent spiiits j 
inevitably entails. In 18-14, Father Mathew 
•visited England, and in London and othei cities 
the enthusiasm with which ho was received, and 
the thousands who hastened to receive the ph dgo, 
testified equally to the need and the progress of 
the remedy. 

It is not here the place to discuss the points 
which are every day raised regarding Teetotali^m 
— how far it is necessary for persons to take the 
pledge who are not intemperate ; how far total 
disuse of fermented liquor is hurtful or otherwise 
to- the general health; how far it is necessary for 
those who have taken the pledge always to main- 
tain it. There are, very likely, some of these 
points on which wc might differ from the Apostle 
of Temperance himself. But one thing should he 
understood, and that is, that the pledge hinds no 
man to perpetuul abstinence ; he may give it up if 
he pleases. And* these arc the two main points j 
on which we entirely agree with Mr. Mutjiew; 
that they who arc temperate, but feel that they 
can strengthen the hands of their weaker fellows 
l>> abstinence, perform a generous and a Christian 
deed; and that* every man who has forfeit* d his 
power of self command by indulgence, ought to 
go down into the ABC school of abstinence till 
he can regain the dignity and comfort of tempe- 
rance. ' The success or Father Mathew's practice 
is the best test of its soundness. By that lie has 


stemmed a greater torrent of cr me ; lift# averted ft 
greater mass of calamity; 1ms, like ft vnesungor 
of the Almighty, introduced a greater amount of 
love, p ace, ana prosperity into human dwellings, 
and into dwellings tull of wretchedness Mid bit- 
terness that had the taste of hell, than any man 
before. This he has done. He has stopped yp 
the road to ruin — vanquished despair-: given hone, 
and faith, and happiness to thousands whose lot 
and whose bosoms were dark as death; imd for 
this— long as men worship God and honour virtue 
— long us the . spirit of Christ breathes on the 
earth, inciting good men to deeds of divftiest 
charity - shall tne name of Theobald Mathew 
ascend daily from the dwellings of the poor, amid 
their* prayers and thanksgivings. 

When we see what is yet to be done in this 
particular department of social reform; when wc 
see how thousands of the poor still curse their 
poveity with the inflictions of drunkenness ; how 
they brutalise their temper, waste their resources, 
sink their wives and families into a limbo of every 
plague of human life 1 — hunger, nakedness, hope- 
irsMifv*, exasperation, ana despair ; when we 
see, in fact, how the stems of intemperance are 
dogged by ignorance and every crime, we must 
he.-ilate, with a jealous caution, to whisper even a 
word which might check in the remotest degree 
this beneficent reformation. We hail it as a mag- 
nificent gift of lhovidence. In this Journal I 
have lately been demonstrating to the working 
classes how they may convert Labour, which js 
their master, into their invaluable servant. Butin 
this gloiiniH work there is nothing so essential as 
temperance. “ The time wasted mid money spent," 
writes to meat this moment a philanthropic friend 
fi oin Biiininghain, ‘“by thousands of the working 
men, on beer, spirits, and tobacco, would, if em- 
ployed and otherwise directed, he enough to esta- 
blish their comfort and independence for life." 
Honour then to Father Mather! and to every man 
and woman who assist-* in the great cause of 
emancipating the million from the despotism of 
bad habits. 

It remains only to state that ill Father Mathew 
the Catholic pnest is completely lost in the 
Chiistian. To him Catholics and Protestants are ^ 
of equal interest. They are men. Again, no man ‘ 
ever evinced a more disinterested zeal. He has 
spent all that he had of his own, and reduced to 
bankruptcy a brother-in-law who was a distiller. 
His own bvother, also a distiller, died suddenly in 
the prime of life, leaving a large family to be< pro- 
vided for. His death is said to have been hastened , 
by the reduce*! state of his business through this 
reform. Yet this man, and other branches of the 
family, which was particularly connected with thi 
wine and spirit trade, supplied Mr. Mathew with 
large sums of money for thy* nrosccution of hi# 
work ! The circumstance is beautiful beyond 
expi essioii. Mr. Matlmw holds the distillery and 
lands of about 500 acres of bis late brother. Ho 
has had many oilers for the budding, at a laigc» 
rent, for a distillery, which he has refused ; but he 
hopes to let it 60011 for a cotton or carpet manu- 
factory. 

Thus, su tiering himself, and causing his nearest, 
connections to suiter, Father Mathew ao es on hfo 
way as if there <?ould be no cure in Ills heart while 
he is expelling it fiom others. Some time afro, on 
bearing that Mr. Mathew had incurred debts on 
this account which hampered him, a subscription 
was raised with creditable alacrity, and these were 
cancelled. But lie is still at work without sufficient 
means, and without a provision for his old age. 
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As you sail up the Cove of Cork, a tower raised 
in honour of Father Mathew,, or rather of those 
who have honoured him as he deserves, arrests 
your eye. This tower was built by a most respect- 
able and high-minded merchant- tail or named 
O’Connor, as a mark of gratitude and respect to 
the noble-hearted people of England, for their 
kindness and hospitality to Father Mathew, on his 
visit to them in the cause of temperance. It was 
designed by Mr. O'Connor, hud is a beautiful 
and chaste specimen of the florid Gothic, interiorly 
bein^ emblematical of both countries in armorial 
bearings, medallions, and emblems. It commands 
a view over sixty miles, faking in the Ban try 
chain of mountains and the haibour of Cork, with 
the wide Atlantic: the tower cost 2T>(X)S. Mr. 
O’Connor also gave Hogan ,‘JoO /. for a monument 
placed in Fatlu r Mathew’s cemetery. Tlu* tower 
was built at the sole expenee of Mr. O’Connor. 
Let the British public imitate the public spirit of 
Mr. O'Conuoi, ami a tower of strength, in the 
shape of an annuity, will In* speedily raised to the 
honour of the Apostle of Temperance, and which 
will enable him to go on with an unencumbered 
mind and a glad lwarl with his great work. 

Such a one is already proposed ; and the par- 
ticulars may be obtained fiom Mr. Luke Hansard, 
or Mr. S. C. Hall, at the Temporary Office, il, Iiare 
Court, Inner Temple. Such a man must and will 
be supported iu his benign mission. It is the 
nation's business ; it is the business of every true- 
hearted man. 
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TI1K SCENERY AND POETRY OF TIIK ENGLISH 
L A K I IS -A Si. M M K 11 It A M II L K * 

By C ii A liens Mackiy, LL.1). 

A book hearing the name of Charles Mackav 
comes at omv recommended to us ; and it is truth 
to say that \ve have accompanied him on this his 
’summer ramble with great pleasure ; the only 
drawback being that we were unable to shoulder 
our knapsack, and take our stall’ in hand, and 
tread in his footsteps. However, let all those who 
like us are compelled to ab'tle at home this 
pleasant Rummer weather, read the book as a re 
fresh ment, and let those who can command leisure 
for a ramble to the land of lake and 1« 11, stow' in 
this hook among the contents of their portman- 
teau, carpet-bag, or knapsack, und take our word 
for it that they will find it a pleasant suggestive 
companion as they journey along, whether aristo- 
cratically in a lordly carriage, or simply on foot. 

• Mackay, a true poet himself, has the most enthu- 
siastic reverence for his art, and hence his volume ! 
might be called a pilgrimage of love in the foot- 
flteps of poets. Every rock, and waterfall, and 
mountain ; which has been sung, becomes to him a 
sacred thing, independently of its own intrinsic 
beauty, and this, in fact, gives the peculiar charm 
to the book. As its title indicates, it is as much a 
handbook of the poetry of the lakes as of their 
scenery. 

But’ our readers shall judge of the style and 
matter of the book themselves. He is speaking of 
the Lake poets — Southey, Coleridge, and Words- 
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worth, and of Southey’s remark that there existed 
no resemblance between his writings and those of 
Wordsworth— and he says very justly— 

Yet when we come to reflect upon the subject, we And, not- 
withstanding this protest on the part of two of tile illustrious 
trio, that there are points of similitude between- their works, 
and that, although they differ in their mast obvious characteris- 
tics, they bear a «trong resemblance in one — and that a most 
essential one. Each of •the three was of the romantic, or, more 
properly speaking, of the natural school, as opposed to the 
classic ; and iu this particular, each rendered no small service to 
literature and puctiy. The world had had too much ef super- 
rehneinent -too much of mannerism-- too much of mere copying 
P f antique models, — when all at once, these writers appeared, 
and following up what Cow per had begun, performed for English 
poetry wdiat Burns had done for that of Scotland. They went 
bark to Nature, nnd took her for a model instead of convention. 
They restored the ancient simplicity. Wordsworth, more espe- 
cially. excited for poetry what has lately lieen excited for religion 
in another part of the country — a renuof,— the effects of which’ 
are ►till to he traced, and will dmibtlesN be traced fur a long time 
yet to come In the literature of the country. 

' In the midst of thoughts something like these, I arrived at 
Grasmere, with its green and solitary but beautiful island in the 
middle; and ?x*gan to conjure up recollections of a certain 
Wishing gaf*. which poets had sung of. Lovely is the vale of 
Grasmere; worthy Is it of all its renown— and holy will it ever 
be in the lays of the balds who have delighted to sing of It, and 
in the recollections of those who love the bards. The lake Is of 
an mal shape, about a mile in length, and something less than 
half a mil** in breadth. It it completely surrounded by moun- 
tains, the diiif of which arc Silver How, Butterlip How, Seat 
Sandal, and Helm (’rag, the latter famous for the rugged siones 
on its top, which bear a lant.ftie resemblance to an "ag*d 
woman,” or, as some say, to a “lion enu chant,’* and others 
say, to a “lion and a lamb.” At il-e further extremity is seen 
the road to Keswick, stretching high above the bare hills, and 
called the liaise Gap. Must of these lulls are mentioned in Mr 
Win dswoi Ill's exquisite \ rises on the “ Naming of Places,” in 
the puem entitled Juan nu : - 

“ When I had gazed perhaps twu minutes’ space, 

Joaiin.i, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That i.t\ ishnient of mine, and laughed aloud. 

The rooks, like something startled from a sltep, 

Took up the lady's voice und laughed again. 

That ancient woman sealed on Helm Ciag 
W is reedy w ith her cavern ; Hanunar Scar, 

Ami the tall steep of Silver How, bent forth 
A noiie of laughter; Southern Loughrigg heard, 

A Fairfield amt welt'd with a mountain tone.” 

A portentous laugh for a lady, but nevertheless veiy beautiful 
to read of. The descent from Lungdalc into the Vale of Gras 
mere has been described very accurately by Mr. Wordsworth in 
another poem ; And Professor Wilson, in his City of the Pltwuc, 
has described the church of Grasmere and the surrounding 
scenery. The Laureate says, with all the graces of poetry, and 
with much truth of description:— 

“■So we descend, and, winding round a rock, 

Attained a point that showed the valley, stretched 
In length before us; and not distant far, 

Upon a rising ground," a grey church tower, 

Whose battlements were screened by tufted tiees, 

And towaids a crystal mere that lay beyond, 
x mong steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly winding course, 

Here traceable, tliore hidden ; then again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 

On the stream’s hank and every where appeared 
Fair dwellings, single or In social knota. 

Some scattered o’er the level, others perched 
On the hill-side ; a cheerful quiet scene, ‘ 

Now in its morning purity arrayed ’ 

Professor Wilson's Daguerreotype is slightly different 

” There is a little churchyard on the side 
Of a low hill thAt hangs o’er Grasmere lake,— 

Most beautiful it is ; a vernal spot 
, Enclosed with wooded rocks, where a few graves 
Lie sheltered, sleeping in eternal calm;— 

Go thither when you will, and that sweet spot 
•Is bright with sunshine * 

The latter part of this description must of course, in suchta 
climate os that of England, be taken as a mere poetical heighten 
ing of the effect which the writer Intended to produce, but not 
strictly true. On my visit, however. It tallied remarkably well, • 
for the sunlight streamed over the simple and beautiful church- 
tower, and lighted up the whole surface of the lake in a blaze of 
glory. Another poet of an earlier date, When Grasmere was not 
visited by the tourists as now, speaks with rapture of Its charms; 
Gray says of It, “ that not & single red tQe. no flaring gentle- 



niftTi'g house or warden-wall breaks In upon* the repose of this 
little unexpected paradise j but all is peace, rusticity, and happy 
poverty, ip its neatest and most becoming attire." The happy 
poverty, it is mow to be feared, was as problematical then as it is 
now ; but in other respects his description appears to have been 
of such a place as his toother bard, Wordsworth, would wish to 
have preserved in its pristine state until now. “ It is well for 
the undisturbed pleasure of Gray," suyh the latter, « that he had 
no forebodings of the change which was soon to take place ; and 
it might have beert imped that these words, indicating how much 
| the charm of what iciw depended on what tows not, would of 
themselves have preserved the franchises of this arul other kin- 
dred mountain retirements from trespass, or (shall 1 dare to 
, say ?) would have secured scenes so consecrated from profana- 
, . tion." For my part t could see no profanation. The vale of 
j Grasmere, if ftiUer of life than it was in Gf ay's time, was not, to 

, my mind, the less full of beauty: and even the homeoparhic 

establishment, which has lately been opened in a large and com- 
j fortable-looking mansion upon the shore of the lake, did nut, in 

j my idea, detract from its charms, but rather Added to them ; and 

I found many a melancholy invalid wandering by the side of its 
placid waters, or tolling up the green mountains that swathe its 
loveliness about, gathuring recoveiy m the breezes that blow 
into it, and learning to love nature and mankind the more as his 
health and strength increased. 

At Keswick of course lie visited Greta Hall, the 
I late residence of Southey. It is the pilgrim's visit 
to the shrine of one of his poetical saints, and 
must be given entire. 

The house, which we soon raise in sight of, is named from the 
river Gietii Hall, and is situated on a gentle eminence, ut a con- 
siderable distance from the road The entrance is a rustic 
wicket-gate —on opening which we found ourselves in a nairow 
avenue of trees, at the extremity of which we saw the house. 
Wo walked down to It leisurely, devising, as we went, how we 
should procure admission, and whether we should content our- 
selves with an outside view ot a place celebrated On arriving 
ut the door we found neither bell nor knocker. Some of the 
shutters were shut, and all woic newly painted, and on looking 
th tough one of the windows, we saw a newly painted ntui papt red 
room, without furniture, and as if it had been but a moment 
before cva< uated by painters and carpenters. This gave iu hope 
that we could procure admission without disturbing any one, or 
appearing guil'y of iutrusiveness or Incivility, of which there 
would have been swine risk ban the house been inhabited. A s, 
however we were not certain that there w,» 3 any one inside, all 
our efforts to procure admission by knocking with our hands on 
the door and windows having failed, we walktfd thiougli the 
garden at the hack of the house— reflecting reverently that wc 
stood on hallowed ground. 

The reflection was mournful. The garden was neglected ; it 
showed that he, and she also, the amiable hostess who had loved 
to tend it, had departed. It was uneropped, and going into the 
rank luxuriance of weeds, and showed at every turn the want of 
the hand of its former mistress. In the midst of our stroll umld 
its deserted walks, we saw a workman with a key in his hand 
coming up the avenue, anil, proceeding to meet him, wo asked 
whether we could procure admission. He replied in the aflirma- 
tlve, and offered to conduct us over the house, which he informed 
us was to be let. Ab he seemed to think that we had mine on 
business, and had a de«ire of looking at the house for the pur- 
pose of hiring it, we undeceived Mm in this particular, and told 
him that curiosity alone, and respect for the memory of ns late 
illustrious occupant, had Induced us to trouble him. The man 
was intelligent and very obliging ; and though but a journeyman 
painter, seemed as fully impressed as we wore with the claim 
that Robert Southey had uuon the affectionate reverence of 
posterity. He told us. that very many persons visited the house 
solely on thie account, and that there was, he thought, m ai rely 
a tourist to the lake districts who did not make a point of com- 
ing Into the garden at least, though most of them lacked courage 
lo demand admission Into the hou ,e. The garden, he said, had 
suffered severely from the reverence of travellers ; and the laili. u 
especially, carried away flowers and leaves of shrubs to puserxe 
• as mementos ; so that he feared, if the house were not lei in 
a year or two, there would not be a shrub or a flower left. 
This worthy fellow led us pver the building, which was large 
and commodious, showed us the kitchen, the wine-cellar, the i 
dining-room, the drawing-room, and the study; each of which | 
recalled painfully to our minds -at least, they did so to mine 
—the bodily absence of one/whose spirit yet spoke to mankind, 
and exerted an influence upon thjlr thoughts, The room that 
"had been the library, wsb especially painful to reflect upon. The 
marks on the walls where the shelves had been litted weic still 
uneflkeed by the painter's brush *, but the beloved books which 
It had been the pleasure of his life to collect were all dispersed ; 
and not one, or a shred of one, was left behind of the many 
thousands that had fonherly made the spot a living temple of 
literature. It would have been worth preserving these for Kes- 
wick; and I thought, and still think, that If the town had been 
rich enough to make the purchase of the whole property, it would 
have conferred upon itself not only honour, but advantage. We 
were afterwards fed into several smaller apartments, and, among 


others, Into a room of. a very peculiar ’ shape— a bag, narrow 
parallelogram, with a door In one corner, and a solitary window 
looking into the garden at the other, and allowing; from the 
thickness of the foliage outside, but little li*ht f« penetrate Into 
the interl r. 1 asked for what purpose this room had been used, , 
and was told that it been a bed-room. *• He died there— exactly 
where you ore standing ; " said the painter, t felt my cheek* 
tingle as he spoke. I drew hack involuntarily front the spot, • 
with a feeling of awe, and os involuntarily, fur I did not. know ■ 
or think at th" time what l was doing, took off my hat. 1 saw 
my companion doing the same. The painter, moved by our lx- 
ample, took off’ his paper cap; and so wo all stood for *omt 
minutes, with a reverence which I tun quite sure was sincere on 
the jure of myself and iny friend, and whiih, I verily believe the 
painter at the moment felt as much as we did. 

Thr following is a curious little sketch from the 
life of u couple of enthusiasts, sowing, aa they 
thought, good seed by the way-side : — 

At this last-mentioned place (Bolton Gate), An antique but 
miserable-looking corner of the world, we found a considerable 
uproar in the street (com>id> ruble for such a small place), occa- 
sioned by the arrival of a smart carriage drawl) by four horses, . 
and containing an elderly gentleman And a young Iftdy. Both of 
them were busily engaged in throwing from the carriage-windows 
great numbers of religious tracts, to gather which all the ragged 
children of the town had congregated. The weather being some- 
what windy, many of the tracts were whirled into the air above 
the chimney-tops, while as many were diiven down the road into 
the gutters; and there was great hooting, and shouting, and 
licUooing, and men uncut from the elder people, to see the 
ihildron scampering aftci them in all directions. The occupants 
ot the entiiagr seemed to have no knowledge of the inUcliief the 
wind was wot king among their tracts, but at intervals of a 
minute pouted oul fresh supplies from both sides of the carriage. 

As they rolled on before us towards Cai lisle at a rapid pace, I 
could every now ami then sec a fair hand emerging from the 
caninge-w inflow, with a packet of tracts, and the next moment 
the whole caigo fluttering, and fl)ing, snid whirling in the air, 
among the hedges, oi sticking fast in the puddles of the road. 
How long they continued at this rate 1 know not ; nor how many 
hundred-weights of paper they thus distributed during their 
joiiiney 1 cannot sa> ; hut i know that our coachman amused 
limisclf all the way to \\ ignii by pointing out the paper relics 
that this eccentric touplc had lelt behind them. 

To add to tho attractions of the hook, there are 
a grout number of illustrations, many of them ex- 
tremely graceful and well-executed. Altogether, 
this volume cannot fail of finding favour with the 
public. 


♦/ 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING. 1 
By Uouiiut Bull. 

[Author of the History of Russia, $c.) 

This supplies a vacuum in British .biography. 
There was no Jife of ('aiming, and Mr. Bell has 
now presented us with one of the very best kind. 
It is full of evidences of research, and of wealth 
of original document, yet it is not loaded, us bio- 
graphies of recent personages usually are. It 
forms one compact and handsome vohiAie, of a 
most readable character as well as size. It is clear, 
able, and impartial. Wo regard it not only as the 
very best volume which Mr. Bell has yet pre- 
sented to the public, but as one of our very best 
specimens of biography. The character of Canning, 
with his virtues, nis talents, and his faults, is 
drawn vigorously and fairly ; and the' liberal sen- 
timent pervading the whole impresses us with a 
^reat respect for the author. Had it fallen earlier 
into our hands, we should have indulged in con- 
siderable extract*, as it is, we recommend it cor- 
dially to the perusal of our readers. 


* Chapman and Hall. 1 vol. Svo. 
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MADEMOISELLE RACHAEL 

| AND 

CLASSIC FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

By Angus B. Reach. 

Mdllk. Rachaf.l is the animated spirit — her 
soul is tlus very Promethean fire of tnat stilted, 
ranting, eminently het^y, yet eminently empty 
j thing — the French classic drama. Inspired by her 
| the outworn creature still walks from its sepul- 
chre— the shadowy ghost of a reality long gone to 
! its rest. For we fun c outgrown the literary taste 

! of the age of the fourteenth Louis. It was a cold 

artificial era — stilted, monotonous, and unnatural. 
True, it gleamed and sparkled with its own pecu- 
liar light. What courtly wit dashed along the 
marble galleries, and amid the trim cut groves of 
Versailles — and with what diplomatic fencing 
the cavalier, radiant in his embroidery and lace, 
conducted the matter-of-course intrigue with the 
court dame, a gorgeous, nislling thing of satin, 
and hoop, and high-heeled >hoes, and powdered 
periwig, and sprinkled beauty-spots. How exact 
was the etiquette — and how gloriously gaudy the 
pomp of the Grand Monarque's court— how elabo- 
rate in its affectations — howsliltedly insipid in its 
never ending still beginning circle of ceremony 
and form. These were the days when intrigue 
wus the business of life — and empty pageantry its 
soul. They had nothing of heart, or earnestness, 
or sincerity in them — they shone like had fish 
from their very dead rottenness. The court was 
everything, the people nothing. New pleasures, 
ingenious refinements of enjoyment, were sought 
with all the energy which enervated invention 
could bring to the task. Men ranked in the same 
category a new sauce and a new mistioss. The 
only portion of the national miu<l stirring was of 
the court, courtly. It moved in circles, of which 
Versailles was the centre, to a low rustling of 
silks cud velvets, and waving nlumos. The very 
poets were half gentlemen-usners — the oflieial 
wand and the pen alternated in thejr grasp, and 
they wielded the one with as stately an air as they 
waved the other. Presentation-*, and masques, 
and pageants made no the pal-ice hfe of the period. 
The people were plundered, insulted, ami op- 
pressed. Feudal law was s»t ill administered in the 
chateaux of the old noble * «*. The farmers of the 
revenue wrung every sou they could muster by 
fair means or fowl -the government exa-ted its 
tribute of forced I i hour as well as exported cash. 
The elements of the feartul social eruption, which 
was, its it were, to put a new face upon Europe— 
were brooding in ominous silence, or with low 
half-suppressed gnnubliugs. But the court — the 
guy, glittering, folly -loving court, did it trouble 
itself with these plebeian muttering* ? Not one 
whit, so long as they did not interfere with to- 
day’s levee of Madame Main ten on or the to- 
morrow’s fete chum pet re at the Trianon. 

The French tragedy, then, is the child of these 
and of successive days, distinguished for the most 
part by the same characteristics. It was written 
For courts— played in courts— and its characters 
aeem abstractions from courts. They never de- 
scend from their stilts. They appear to be above 
speaking aught fcu» bombast— the men must be 
heroes, even to then mfpt-de-ckambrer — the women 
angels, even to their maids ; calm, cold, chilling 
cold, most colourless, most insipid in character, 
sentiments, and actions. We have no men ana 


women in these plays. . We are in another region, 
a domain of frozen demigods and goddesses*— all 
is murble-hued, rigid, unwinking ; ^ you look in 
vuin for flesh* colour. The very striae across the 
stage must be as the colossal march of a tremen- 
dous or a beauteous life-endowed statue— the most 
ordinary sentiment must have its garb of rounded, 
rolling, and rhyming phiascology. Where the 
men and women of the world chat— the men and 
women .of Corneille and Kacifto make shorter or, 
longer orations. To be natural is to be undigni- 
fied, menu, unheroic, plebeian. Never must the cha- 
racters of the Andromache, or the Horaces, or the 
Cid, lay aside their moral soiks and buskins; they 
must never descend to vulgar earth; they must 
ever loom largely grand upon us. Corneille and 
Racine knew the true stature by which tc gauge 
the dignity of humanity. God's men and women 
were not dignified enough for tjicm. To be the 
size of life was to be a stunted dwarf. The colos- 
sal only soared into their notions of the elevated. 

I The bombastic only came up to their idea of the 
sublime. So they laboured to place humanity on 
a higher level ; and the result is, that the person- 
ages of their plays always remind us of the 
hiwulows of real men and women — something very 
big --very vague— very cold -very untangible — 
mo\ing yet lifeless — visible but suostanceless— the 
fleeting phantasma of a twilight land of dreams. 

Glory then to the geniui which shall succeed in 
putting life into the lifeless— nature into the unna- 
tural — which shall g»ve colour to outline — vigour 
to weakness- freshness to decay — living bone and 
muscle and nerve to mere dead blubbery flesh ! 
Glory to the genius which can thus snatch what it 
will from decay-*- which can thus from those most 
raw materials of stilted tragedies, effete and worn 
out, fashion creations which live and move and 
glow with a human warmth before us. True, 
that genius might be better employed ; we admit 
it- wo lament that it is not so. We would see it 
working with living authors upon living subjects 
— creating not revivifying — looking forward to the 
future, not with a crick in its nock back to the past : 
but it is genius, nevertheless — rare, wondrous 
genius; and, as such, we bow to it, honour it, 
ro\ erenee it. 

Some ton or twelve years since, the habitue s of 
PaiLinn cafes -that is to say, the whole male and 
y go..*l slice of the female population— were often 
amused and annoyed, as the case might be, by the 
music of a vagrant minstrel girl. She stood 
timidly by the door, her battered old puitar in her 
hand. ' or dress neat but poor, sometimes scanty. 
Privation and meek woe were written on her classic 
features ; but she quietly achieved her musical task, 
and then gratefully received the contributions of 
the listeners. They were not probably much, but 
they supported the minstrel's family. Years slip 
by, and she is missed from the Boulevard to be 
found in the Theatre. The street-singer is a 
chorus-girl in the Gymnase Playhouse. Here she 
makes her first hit. Her voice, her carriage, the 
soul she throws into her humble part, attracts atten- 
tion. She is noticed— patronised. Judges begin 
to mark wondrous talent, power, in the poor, un- 
known actress. One gentleman, connected he 
was, we believe, with the Theatre Fr&ncais takes 
her by the hand. She is educated— her powers 
developed— her taste cultivated and refined*~& 
short noviciate of successful vaudeville acting 
succeeds. But it is the old tragedy to which she 
leans — it fis the cold heroics of Corneille and 
Racine which she feels that she can give most 
living warmth to. The Theatre Frapcais receives 
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her t and in a few short years the nameless singer 
of the cafe — the fuinele^a Mdllc. Felix of the 
miuor. theatre — bursts out in her own name of 
Rachtfel to astonish, to electrify Europe^to revivify, 
by the pure power of genius, a dying school of 
art-— to drag at her chariot wheel* Ine admiration, 
the. wonder of the civilised world, freely, enthusi- 
astically bestowed' upon the greatest tragedian 
alive* ip 

The last character in which we saw. Rachael 
was that of Firginie. It has been fully and justly 
criticised by the daily press, and we need not here 
attempt anything like an analysis of that wondrous 
performance. Cun any who saw it ever forget' it? 
Who. can forget the first act— the sweet urtless- 
ness of the Roman Maiden bending reverently to 
her household (iods t And when the well -beloved 
Icilius is treacherously slain, the burst of agonised 
grief, then the cold despair, the desolate majesty 
of & crushed heart which succeeded, who shall 
describe? And still climax follows climax. The 
tender Roman virgin becomes tlu* heroic Roman 
matron. Oh, for power to tell the fierce agony of 
scorn with wh'ch she turns on the vill .in Appius 
Claudius, with which she spits her words of freez- 
ing contempt into his verj face ! It was terrible 
that scene; and not more so than that which fol- 
lowed, when she stammers out in broken, almost 
wandering words, the history of the foul attempt 
of the tyrant upon her honour, closing with the 
glorious burst of triumph, the perfect, shout of 
jubilee which proclaims her still spotless innocence. 
We may be thought enthusiastic' -more enthusi- 
astic than critically cnlin in our judgment. It 
may be so; but Rachael’s voire is yet ringing in 
our ears, in our brain ; and if she fire not enthu- 
siasm in men’s souls, then it is because they have 
neither enthusiasm nor soul to be fired withal. 


GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 

By I’ii an km n J’ox. 

NO. II. — CUTTING IN AND I II VINO OUT. 

After Capturing a whale, the next proceeding 
is to get it alongside and “ cut in,” whicl^we set 
about in the following manner:— We worked the 
ship up to windward some way and then stood 
down till within a few yards of the whale. Every- 
thing is let go “ by the run," and the head-yards 
braced aback to stop our way. Tin 1 boa*, letting go 
of the fish, passes the line mede fast to it on board to 
us ; it is soon hauled alongside, and a chain having 
been passed round the small part of the flukes (by 
means of a line with a buoy and small weight 
attached to it, which is sunk under the whale and 
hooked up the other ride), it is passed forward to 
the bows through a hole made for that purpose in 
the side, and made fast for the night. The sails 
were left just in the disorder they had “ run dow n," 
and nothing broke upon the calm stillness of the 
night., save a casual splash and silvery ripple of 
the water in the bright, cold moonlight, as some 
hungry shark gnawed a tough supper from our 
prize, or the wild shrill cvv of an albatross as 
scared from its meal of blubber it wheeled away, 
flapping its wings and screaming, but still hover- 
ing near for another gorge. 

At early daylight next day we turned to in ( 


earnest to cut in the whale. Tufro heavy purchases 
were rovo from the mam-masuhead* where blocks 
(pulleys) are always kept lashed tor that purpose, 
and tno “falls" led forward to the winatasty by 
which the fin and the head are first hoisted up on 
deck. The head of a “ right" whale presents a very 
curious appearance, something like a small cavern, 
formed by the slabs of black bone which are fixed 
in a kind of enamel round the jaws, and gradually 
incr case in height from six inches to ten feet tm 
a large fish). The slabs are covered with hair on 
the inside, which, when the whale is lyinjf feeding, 
answer the purpose of a sieve for the animalcules 
which form its subsistence. This is the only part 
besides the blubber which is preserved. The 
captain takes his station in the main chains, the 
second mate goes to his on a little stage further 
forward, and the “ tackle" being hooked on to the 
blubber, we man the windlass and heave away, 
whilst the captain and officers cut away upon the 
whale with their sharp, broad, steel spades, mark- 
ing tlie width of the piece and cutting it from the 
ribs of tlie fish as it is turned round and round in 
'the water. We heave away till the blubber is as 
high as the mast-head, and then “ bringing to" the 
other purchase, cut the piece off level with the 

f ptugwuy, and one piece goes up as the other is 
owere l down into the blubber room ; keeping tlie 
whale turning round arid round till it is all off, 
just as one would peel an orange. 

limit upon the deck of a whah |» are two 
brick iuruaces, over which two large iron caul- 
drons, each holding about fifty gallons, an fixed; 
this is the boiling or “trying oui" appui situs. Ah 
soon as the last pieee of blubber is hoisted in, the 
tail is severed from the carcase, the chain of course 
slipping oil; and it floats astern, marked for miles 
by the crowd of albatrosses hovering over and ! 
perched upon it. 

The order is given — “start the narks," and the 
little fuel necessary being procured, the fires are 
lit (after the first starting, the blubber, when the 
oil is extracted from it, is used entirely for fuel.) 

It is by thin time almost night, and we are divided 
into two parties, each to stand six hours while the 
others sleep. The watch on deck have their seve- 
ral stations allotted to them, one down below in 
the blubber-room, who is employed cutting the 
blubber up into small square junks and pitching 
it up on deck into a tub, froin whence unother 
carts it forward to the “works" in a smaller tub; 
then two are employed mincing it in small slices 
into u large tub from which the pots are filled; the 
boat-stcercr, who has charge of the fires, when 
the oil is properly boiled, bales it into a large cis- 
tern called a “cooler," from which the casks are 
filled when necessary. 

Occasionally we had all the tubs filled up and 
ready before file pots were boiled ; then wc clus- 
tered round the fires, whose brown, smoky glare, I 
shone fitfully upon the qu'jer habiliments and I 
motley group around them. 

Old" Leigh, in his red flannel shirt, and his tall 
figure leaning on his fork, looked well as the 
presiding genius of the scene. The wind came 
with a melancholy sough amongst the spars and 
rigging, and as he stirred the hres to n brighter 
blaze it shone upon thousands of albatrosses* 
hovering and swimming round the ship, and fight- 
ing to tlie dentil for every morse) of offal ,tis it 
floated by. “ Come Harry, spin us a yarn," cried 
one of us, os the cold wind swept round ua, and we 
crowded nearer wanning our greusy hands. 

“Well," replied Harry, “What shall I tell you 
of. The good old days when spouts were as thick 
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off Nantucket (iH m ftpouters are now, and no man down again over the island, and as 1 watched the 
thought of being over ten months on u voyage, or mist closing over it, ten minutes more, thinks 1, 
having to come this side of East Cape to fill up. and the saucy ‘Constellation' would have hern 
Ah! them was the days when every whaleman wore nothing but an ‘eternal smash.' ‘It came onto 
his long-tailed swinger cut bird-fashion” (nngliee, rain too, and blew a screamer, and 'twas ‘all hands’ 
tail-coat). . nil night, taking in sail and working ship through 


your man-o -war yarns 
“ I am afraid they ai 


ul-coat;. ( . all night, taking in sail and working ship through 

“ But Harry,” interrupted I, “spin us one of the channel betwixt the islands; aud if that a nt 
jour inan-o’-war varns.” a 'tween-two-position, I hope- to hollor. It blew a 

“ I am afraid they are all spun to oakum, hut steady gale for two solid WAteks, and we showed 
(five ua a chaw— thankee Jack) howsomedever” not a ra£ more than a clos&recf’d topsuil to it, 
said he, “ I suppose some of you have seen these which Bill and I chalked down to’ the -‘Flying- 
islands, St. Paul’s and Amsterdam.” “ Ob 1 yes, ship.’ 

yes,” cried oue or two. “Well it don’t make ‘ Call the watch, said Mr. Studstfn, rousing 
much odds if you haven’t,” continued he, “ but up off the windlass, where he had been nodding,, 
the last time I saw them was in the frigate “Con- and rubbing his eves, as he looked at the time: 
stellation,” bound to Chiney, and we had what the larboard watch made their appearance, and 
the officers called a ’tween-two position of provi- ‘ sturbowlines* descended; and if ever poor, weary, 


deuce there. — greasy fellow's enjoyed sleep, they did. '* 

“ I'puesa you mean an inter- position,” said I. 

“Well, you might be right, I reckon,” replied * 
he, “ hut I know it meant it was pretty near .. m 

n case with us, as I’ll tell you : we were somewhere 
about these latitudes, and the fog was so thick, you 
might almost hang your hat on it , 'twas the third 

clay we had had no sun, and we were bowling THE POET, 

along about five knots an hour witli a light breeze 

and a smooth sea. steering of course by dead If we could assign to the poet any definite aim 
reckoning, by whicli one of the midshinmites told or object, we should say th.it it was to proclaim the* 
me we was fifty miles off St. Paul’s. The log was existence and to produce the acknowledgment of 
hove every hour, and the hoard marked, quite Truth and Beauty in the most perfect forms in 
regular; but, nevertheless, I knew there was a which they make themselves clear to his own 
screw loose somewhere, for I had the gravy-eyed mind. And the mind of the genuinely inspired 
trick (from four to six) that morning at* the wheel, poet is over seeking for the most perfect forms of 
and I sec’d something that scared me and that things, ever striving to represent his ideal as the 
u’nt done so dreadful easy, I tell you. One bell only real, lie is always a looker forth into the 
had just struck (half-past* four), and tin* first faint future ; breau^' his hopes are placed in the realign- 
symptoms of daylight were appearing. Our first lion of higher forms of truth aud beauty than 


leftenant was leaning dozing against the niizen- 

rigging, and everything still and quiet. ‘ .1 

C- — ! Harry, look then ! ’ cried Bill Jones, the 
quartermaster at the court, catching me hv the 


ha\e ever yet obtained full recognition; perhaps 
than have ever yet been at all perceived. The 
poet is, therefore, essentially a believer in tire 
world ’s progress, and a minister of that progress 


arm. I did. There was another “ Constellation" to the world. Hopefulness is an essential element 
booming along at a rate o’ knots, with joy.ils set; in his composition. It seems almost, impossible for 
but what pa ulled my capstan was, th it -die wa- the true poet to form a low estimate of human 
bottom up, and sailing a darned sighi f.nte» than capability: to have alow conception of man’s 
we was. vVe watched it tor five minutes, and it <i!lim,ile destiny. For him to lay hold upon tie 
gradually faded away.” In/, er ineeiithi s to action, to he guided by inferior 

“ By gracious ! 1 can’t suck that in," inter- motives, to he bound by the obligations, and to b.* 

runted one of the green hands a .do\e to the prejudices, the strength of which 

“Look here!” said Harry, turning round to n.umf the wo*ld feel so powi rfully, seems an im- 
him, not a little riled--” get somebody to learn possible thing. Freedom from the prejudices an ! 
you the big-gun exercise, and remember the first conventionalisms of common life is the poet*, 
command.” charter. Cast hi a finer mould, more delicnUl , 

“ What is it?” said he. orga;.i-*ed than industrious men, lw» h dks.itislie ’ 

“ Site nee / you guwgaw \ *’ replied Harry, and with a state of things which appears good enough 


d Ur nee : you guwgaw : replied I tarry, and will) a state ol tilings winch appears good enough 
renewing his quid, he continued his yarn as toothers. He can hardly tolerate the coolness of 
follows Bill Jones and l agreed to keep it calculation and the nuiet endurance of existin ; 
dark, and not to 1 *t on a word to anybody, evils, which may be observed in many who really 
However, I was sure it warn’t no sign of good wish to be refmniersof wrong as well as" he. He 
weather, anyhow. We got our forenoon below’ is impatient <d’ the continuance, even for a day, o ’ 
all right, and in the afternoon ’twas our watch anything which opposes his ideal, (fence lie Is 

J _ 1. ¥ • ■ : 1 „ A’... 11 1 . fl. . • • .1 I II J-.. » 


on deck, I was sitting in the waist, grafting a generally almost unfit to mix in the world’s affairs-, 
block stinp, and quietly humming the ‘Star- and to reduce to practice those principles of right 
spangled Banner’ to myself, when Jem Bowline,, which he can in words so powerfully and lucidly 
one of the fore-top men, who was ‘ making a sloop’ enforce. He is too much absorbed in the thoughts 
of her 1 dodging’ round the ‘ fore-mast, ’ bellows out which belong to his own world, to do well the 
‘ land ho ! land right ahead’, and sure enough the stern rough duties of every-day life. He is- called 
fog hauled un, just like the gauze of a fairy bower a visionary by those who attend to uothim; but the 
in a play, only not quite so pleasant, ai.d showed stern rough duties of every-day life. He would 
us St. Paul's. high and barren, standing out as fain bring men up *to the level of his own thoughts, 
clear qndbold as if there was no such tiling as but failing to do so, and finding, by actual contact 
fog in creation, arid right under our bowsprit too. with them, how low their id* af is compared with 
* Mian the lee brace* - Do.wn with the helm, Sir,’ his own, he retires into himself, he lives amidst 
roars' Commodore JWncs through his trumpet, his own bright thoughts and glowing fancies, ffe 
A* the frigate luffed tc the breeze the fog settled does not lose his love for man ; he does not resign 
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hi* hope^of his future glorious destiny ; he does 
tfot despair of the realisation of his idea* of the 
true and the beautiful ; but he directs his gaze 
into the future, and transfers his hope of the actual 
performance of great thing*, of the clear percep- 
tion of good and beautiful things, to that future, 
which his own vivid imagination renders bright, 
and which his faith in good makes him feel the 
utmost assurance wilj be bright, notwithstanding 
the darkness which surrounds the present. Then, 
too, although the actual condition, and immediate 
projects, and general views of men, are not such 
as to feed his mind with happy thoughts, or to fur- 
nish sufficient stimulus to lus hopes, he can always 
have recourse to the world of nature, to renew the 
light of life within him. There he sees God's 
working unopposed : there he finds confirmation of 
his loftiest idfeus. There he perceives endless har- 
mony amidst endless variety; the most perfect 
beauty combined with the utmost simplicity. 
There he has an inexhaustible store for the en- 
richment of his mind, and a never-failing soother 
of his perturbed soul. 1 1 is hope of man is 
strengthened, his doubts ,m* removed, by quiet 
commune with nature. The poet i* nature’s inter- 
preter to man. He opens out her beauties to the 
common eye, he it is that perceives “ books in the 
Running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
every tiling. M Every object in nature is to him a 
source of the truest delight; and the simplest 
thing* received through the medium of hi* repre- 
sentations of them, acquire new beauty, are in- 
vested with hitherto unknown charms. A meaning, 
a signification is given to things by the poet’s 
description of them, which would Imve escaped 
common observation. Hence tin* poet is justly 
called a creator or maker, as well as a seer; for 
he does create for others new forms of beauty 
which they had not of themselves seen, but which 
his keener sight enabled them to see. Many it 
time might we have noticed an object in nature, 
without connecting with it any particular thoughts, 
without its calling up any emotion. The poet 
throws over it the light of his quicker peueeption, 
and more vivid imagination ; and ever after, the 
same object is no longer dull and tame, but full 
of the sources of tender and elevated sentiments. 
We might often, for instance, have trodden the 
daisy under foot, or plucked it from its stem, or 
upturned it with our spades, without thought ; but 
who (a* Thoniuk Carlyle, in his masterly essay on 
this poet, haa asked) after having read the exquisite 
lines* by Robert burns on “The mountain daisy,” 
could behold " the bonnic gem” with careless 
eye?* The poet has made that little flower tench a 
grave, sad lesson to our hearts. Henceforth it is 
endeared to us by the associations with which those 
linns connected it. It need not that I multiply 
examples. Study Shakspeare, and find them there 
in rich abundance : fead Shelley, and learn to love 
nature, and appreciate truth and beauty the better 
for the reading. 

What then shall we say is the proper influence 
upon society of the poet? It is eminently of a 
refining and softening character. The poet is the 
revenler of the harmonies cf the universe, of the 
harmonies of man, as a being “ touched to fine 
issues.*’ The true poet himself personates, and in 
his writings portrays, those sentiments of man’s 
nature, which are at the same time the purest and 
the most impassioned. Everything coarse and 
vulgar is essentially unpoetical* though not every- 
thing common . In so far as the poet is himself 
under the influence of gross sensual passions, in 
so far do the lower propensities of his nature over- 


lay the poetry of life that Hn him 3 in so for be is 
untrue to his mission a* a poet and reformer.. 
Poetry i * the world 1 * deeper soul , the utterance 
of m .i'll which bring* him most nearly towards 
Clod ; and raises, the most surely, nil who receive . 
such utterance into their hearts. The poet is the ' 
world’s* prophet. Her seer, her inspirer. The noble 
soul, i he feeling heart, if it find expression, will 
find it in poetry * though it do not, .its life will 
furnish sources of inspiration for other poet souls 
that can give utterance. The writer,- a* poet, was 
one of the earliest agents of civilisation : he will 
uh<o be one of the latest ; for iu this world , b at 
least, there will never be a time when expectation 
will bfe lost in possession. 


THE HO BBEII HAND AT TUSCULUM; 


I.VflAN m ONAPAIITii’S ESCAPE. 

(From th? Su etUnft of Firavdtr. 

TH.iNHi.vrKD by William Howitt. 

fContuiui'd from page 8 * 1 ). 

“ That is well, Morlucchi! ” said the stranger, 
with a clear, well-toned voice; 41 that is good ! 
Thou hast discovered a conspiracy, and tlum hast 
taken prisoners the heads of it. The six most dan- 
gerous Carbonari are already in good keeping in 
the Angelo. 1 will reward (hoc for thy zeal; but 
still thou art a weed in the state: thou art a terror 
to the country where thou- dwellest. Thou pi un- 
dercut the strangers, and takest vengeance on the 
innocent. Lay down thy pistols and thy pointed 
hat ; submit thyself to the laws, and all that is 
past shall be forgotten. Thou shalt acquire honour 
and consideration. Strange being! thou hast ren- 
dered to the state and to me important services, 
and yet must I pursue thee a* the state’s anta- 
gonist.” 

“ Your Eminence will be pleased to recollect 
one thing,” answered Morlucchi ; “ I detest the 
power of the Pope like a genuine Roman, but I 
reverence you, us a man of heart, honour, mid 
geniu«. Did not you sit on the highest step of St. 
Peter’s chair, 1 would storm Rome.” 

“ Nay, Morlucchi!” exclaimed the eardina 1 , 
and his cheeks kindled as with flame, “as certainly 
as I am named Ercole Consalvi, thou hudst better 
let that be. Presume not too much on thy power; 
for there are v et living in the country they who are 
mightier than thou. Though I may be in some 
danger here, I am safe enough from thee in 
Rome.” 

“ Your Eminence has come hither upon' my 
word of honour, and so long atf that is effectual; 
and Morlucchi Jives, not a hair of your head shall 
be touched,” said the bandit. 

“ Neither do I fear anything,” answered the 
cardinal, u but should anyone here forget him- 
self, and seek my life, I shall not fall unavenged, 
and thou knowest, Morlucchi. that J always 
keep my word in life, and 1 snail do it also m- 
death.” 

The bandit-chief made answer to this -only with 
a bow, but he filled a silver goblet with wine, 
brought a basket of fruit, and bade the cardinal, 
with a deep token of reverence, to refresh himself. 
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The cardinal took from the basket an orange- 
which h© long held in his hand ; afterwards peeled 
and eat it, bnt he did not touch the wine. 

Chntillon, unobserved, contemplated nil these 
movements, and listened to this conversation. 
From time to time he felt a burning desire to 
spring forward, fling himself at the* cardinal’s feet, 
and implore his help ; but he again .subdued this 
longing, from fear of disturbing the important 
conference, the result of which he awaited in 
silence. The cardinal sate some time, it seemed, 
suuk in deep reflection, and Morlucchi, always 
standing, awaited what he would say. At length 
the caidinal lifted up hastily his head, and fixed 
on the bandit a sharp look. 

“ This very evening, and almost under my own 
eyes, hast thou perpetrated a robber-exploit, 
Morlucchi." 

The chief of the bandits replied with an appa- 
rent einbarassment, 14 Merely a little trick, your 
Eminence. Hut in the game I have come oil the 
greatest fool." . 

"You meant, to seize Prince Lucian, anutook 
his painter by mistake? Eh, was it not so? " 

“Yes, that was it, your Eminence," said Mor- 
lucchi. 14 But 1 hope in the morning Unit he will be 
ransomed for four Hundred piastres." 

“And if he is not ransomed, what then ? ’ .de- 
manded Consul vi. 

44 Then he must die, according to our laws. 

“ Dost thou talk of laws, thou lawless one? 
Thou shalt feel the State’s laws. And woe to 
thee if thou fall under them contrary to thy own 
will. This night canst thou be seized by my 
carbineers." 

44 Nay, your Eminence! T iely on lm lu»*ky 
star; and when the painter is ransomed, 1 shall lie 
no longer to be found here. ^ our Eminence, 
yourself, led hither by a blind mad, could not 
again find your way to this grotto. For another 
four and twenty hours I am secure in this for- 
tress." 

The painter, who- perspired on his bed, felt him- 
self now strongly tempted to storm .the cardinal 
W T ith his prayer for rescue ; but curiosity and 
prudence made him still pause. 

The cardinal asked—* 4 1'. the robber-gang ot 
Capozzi dispersed ? " 

44 Yes, your, Eminence ! Capozzi was yesterday 
made prisoner in Velletri, and his people are fh.d 
hither and thither. I have four in my power. 

44 Is it quiet in Frosinone? Is the Caioonari 
club Vet held in Anselmo's house, behind the 
church?" 

14 It is quiet in Frosinone. Spatolino s widow 
■betrayed tne gentlemen of the club. They are 
safe within four walls." 

“Thou liest, Morlucchi!" exclaimed the car- 
dinal, striking the table violently with his fist. 
“Two of thy own gang were in league with them, 
and they would have escaped through thy protec- 
tion, and Frosinone would have been in fermen- 
tation now were it not for mr ! " 

44 Yes, your Eminence! yes, yes !" answered 
Morlucchi, with vehemence, “ two of my troop 
were in the league, Paolo and liicco ; but they 
are no longer. Look into the cave there, your 
Eminence ! there hang their heads to the terror of 
others. I caused them to he cut off’ because they 
brok$ my law*, and acted contrary t6 their duty 

a ;S^ticcUi took the candelabra from the board, 
directed its light into the roof of the cave. 
! } TbS cardinal involuntarily followed him with his 
^•jrra, hut turned them again away, seized with a 


sudden horror. A deep silence, 'which pofttimied 
some minutes, followed thcreuppn. , 

“ Thou art wild, Morlucchi, at length .said the 
cardinal, “aud/yet there lies in thy tempestuous 
heart a germ of something good and great. I will 
counsel thee, for thy name’s sake. For thy father 
was a noble and esteemed Roman,' and for thy 
own sake, since thou wert destined by nature for 
something better. But with one business beyond 
all others am I como hither tp reproach thee. 
Thou hast plunged into grief and misfortune a 
noble father and a nobler mother, whom thou hast 
bereft of their only child, a beautiful daughter, 
who was innocent till she knew thee, but now has 
branded with disgrace her hereditary name, by a 
criminal flight and a more criminal connection 
with n robber-chief. Where is Flavia ? Hast thou 
murdered her too? In the name of the eternal 
Avenger; in the name of the Holy Church, whose 
purple I wear ; in the name of the unhappy 
parents, whon* tears I witnessed; l conjure thee 
to restore her whom thou hast carried olf, to the 
light of day, and to her sorrowing relatives, if 
they yet live. And if she he dead, or detained 
forcibly by thee in this den of darkness, then re- 
ceive here my irrevocable, turning, and invincible 
curse!" 

4 ‘ Flav ia ! Flavin ! " cried Morlucchi. “ Fhivifr, 
come hither! " And in a few seconds af erw.nds 
he led tow aids the cardinal the beautiful in. idi-n 
who had presented herself to the eyes of Ch itillon 
at the eommeneemeiit of the night. She now ap- 
peared still more beautiful. A modest blush tinged 
tier ch**eks, and the lustrous, dark hair fell in luxu- 
riant curia round her shoulders. She knelt before 
the cardinal and kissed his dress ; but as he sought 
to avoid this, she kissed his hand, and raised 
towards his countenance her beaming eyes. The 
cardinal was in the vtr> net of commencing a 
speech of reproof, but when he saw the lovely 
girl's fiPsh and joyously-smiling face, and her un- 
constrained vet modest carriage, the judge was 
disarmed, and he could only admire and be silent, 
lie laid his hand ori her pure brow. Thus lay she 
still, with downcast eyes and clnsncd hands, as if 
imploring a blessing. But Morlucchi, who hitherto 
merely enjoyed the appearance of Flavia, and let 
his eyes wander between her and the cardinal, 
now demanded with a certain, proud joy— “Does 
; .he look, your Eminence, like a prisoner? Does 
I she not look as glad and fresh as a rose in the 
May sun." 

44 Art thou hanpy, Flavia?" asked the cardinal. 

Yes, I am nappy in my Carlo’s love; and I 
belong to him for ever. It is no crime to be faithful 
to one whom you love : the more unhappy and 
persecuted my Carlo is, the more faithful will I be: 
and could he only once be calm and happy, I 
should be the happiest wife on the' earth." 

“ Thou thinketit no longer, then, on thy duty 
towards thy deserted parents? Thou contest them, f . 
with this thy happiness, many a bitter tear* ,Wilt 
thou not return to their arms ?" inquired the car- , 
dinal. 

44 Day and night do l think of them with filial 
affection," replied Flavia; “ and I pray for them 
in my warmest prayers.* But they know that I 
am happy, and return to them can I not now. Your 
Highness, be pleased to hear me. Carlo has re- 
leased me from shame, from death ; he has long 
faithfully sought my affections. Cast* from the 
bosom of society, be has had much to contend 
with, and to suffer; pll this he has suffered for 
me. Should I, can T, ought I, to desert him ? Oh ! 
God himself would answer * No ! no !>’ if he were 


to speak from heaven : and I read in your coun- 
' tenawv gracious sir, that /Sot no! * is the frUe 
tmsw&vto this Question/* ; . '• 

Tha Wdiual struggled with^A deep.' inward 
emotion; butane raised hiniliW 4 silently. Mpr- 
\lucchL also flung' himself on hjs knees beside his 
FlavW\ seised vehemently the * cardinal’s robe, 

. which he pressed to Jhw lip*. and they both cried 
Bless tiki bless us! " 

<r May God, who searches all hearts, bless you, 
if he see it good in his wisdom/' said the cardinal, 
with a low and trembling voice, “ I have now not 
the power. Rut I will not forget this moment, 
nor you either. Stand up. Flavia; be as noble 
as thou art true : and tnou. Carlo /istoffi, for I 
will now call thee by thy father's name, think on 
my words! Restrain thy wild passions; be as hu- 
mane as thou art manly ; and cherish thy duty to 
thy fellow-men and the State, as tljou cherishes t 
thy Flavia. The hope of thy return to a worthier 
life reconciles Cardinal Consalvi to the otherwise 
humiliating consciousness that he entered, a volun- 
tary guest, into a robber's dwelling." 
b Chatillon/who with a beating heart beheld and 
listened to the whole of this scene, now uttered a 
hasty cry, and would rise to hasten forth to the 
cardinal, but he was seized by a pair of strong 
arms, which thrust him down upon his bed ; a 
cloth was throw'll over his head, and a huge hand 
clapped upon his mouth ; and when, alter a short 
time, he was liberated from this painful constraint, . 
he found himself in pitch-bluck darkness, and a 
silence as of the grave. 

After a long conflict with disquiet fancies and 
Confused thoughts, he sunk into a leaden stupor ; 
and when, lute on the morrow, he awoke, trem- 
bling equally from the outward chill of the damp 
place and the inward frost of fear, the gloomy 
cavern wss almost wholly empty. One of the 
robber-band stood at the same time by the main 
entrance, and conversed with a second without. 
The two of Prince Lucian’s servants who shared 
the painter’s fate still slept; for the uneducated 
human nature has, for the alleviation of its care 
and pain, and, as it were, in recompense of its 
paucity of ideas, received all the richer store of 
sleep. At intervals they raised themselves up, 
shook themselves, and again laid themselves down 
on the other side, while through all this their 
sleep suffered little or no interruption. At i.oon, 
for the first time, entered Morlucchi himself, ad- 
vanced to Chatillon, and gave him his hand, while 
he asked if he were of good courage. “ Before 
night," added he coolly, " you will cither be free 
or dead," 

(i And therefore free in any case," answered 
the painter. Here i am not dead, but only some- 
thing worse; l am buried alive." 

u The grotto is somewhat <jold, that is true/’ 
said the bandit-captain. “ If you wish to breathe 
the fresh air, and are not weary of my company, 
we will dine on the green sward." 

Without waiting for the painter's reply, Mor- 
lucchi took him by the hand, and led him out of 
the cavern. A warm gale met them at the en- 
trance, and the midday sun shone ho clear and 
bumrnglv, reflected from the. stones and from the 
very turf, that the eyes of the painter were nearly 
blinded. By a narrow untracked path he wa« 
Conducted by Morlucchi up to a height, surrounded 
by the mountains, and fenced in by old trees with . 
gnarled and grown-together branches, and by wild 
thickets ana bushes; but whence on one side 
opened out the most splendid prospect upon Grotta 
Ferrara, over the Campagna, with the winding 


Tiber, a part of Rome, and in the far distance fluT- 
blue sea, melting into the begveny \Here th»y / 
seated themselves on the grass, and the batldirs 
young aqd handsome cupbearer folio Wed . 
shortly with in eat apd a wine flask/ whlbH be ' 
placed between them on on outspread rosy olqfr, 
and withdrew. * - J 

The aspect of nature in so glorious a shape, & <■ 
southern, calm, and voluptuous pomp of noonday, ; 
thus displayed before bis eyes, and the tbbugnt •; 
that he now perhaps saw it for the last time, jtab* , 
dued Chatillon ’a hitherto proud and renunciating ; 
mood, if not to pusillanimity, at least to a hitter ; 
feeling of regret over his fate, and kindled in his 
soul a clinging love to life and nature, blended - 
with the want of their free * enjoyment. Some 
large, solitary tears dimmed his eyes, and through 
them the picture of the landscape gleamed forth, 
as if trembling beneath a transparent veil. He 1 , 
quickly, however; wiped away these escaped tears, 
and regained the same calm and unencumbered 7 
aspect as before, but seemed to forget himself, his 
companion, aj£,d the viands before him. Mor- 
lucchi, who had begun to cat, and from time 
to time udinonished Chutillon to follow his ex- 
ample, now seized the wine bottle, filled a glass, 
and handed it to his taciturn guest. Uncon- 
sciously ('h a till on received it, but the robber 
filled tilso for himself a large glass, and when - 
he had waited awhile in vain for the painter 
to drink, he exclaimed impatiently —■** Signor 
painter ! at the table of Prince Lucian, at 
Kuflinejla, abounded without doubt more luxu- 
rious dishes than these which are offered you on 
this table of nature; but I defy the Prince und 
all his family to produce a nobler, purer wine 
than that which now sparkles in this glass, and 
is pressed from Monte (iiovi’s most precious 
grapes. Drink, S'gnm, to Cenzo’s happy return, | 
and a prompt release! " 

Chatillon lifted the glass to his mouth, emptied ] 
the glass at a draught, and set it before him on 
the ground. j 

[ To be t out i nved. ] ] 


$)ortvg fox* the people. 

REGRETS FOR JUNE. 

By Kichaho IIowitt. 

I'm sorry dear June, that thou art gone, 
Though thy sun at times too ftiendly shone, 
Thou month of roses, wild and sweet, 

Whose petals now lie-in the grass ut our feet ; 
Whose deep grass waves and swells like a sea; 
O many a boon we owe to thee, 

Month of the early and lingering light. 

Of the warm dry turf and the baJiny ni^lit, 
Crown of the year, and nature's delight l 
I'm sorry, dCKr June, thy days are over, 

Thou month of blossoming beans and clover ! . 
That thou to July thy l»eiog must yield, 

With a sadder hue on hedge and on field t 
Whilst the whetted scythe as we lnake ft ring, 
Cries, " gone is the spring— gone is the spring* 
Gone are the days so precious and few, 

A time which I all too imperfectly knew; 
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And the sense to my mind with madness i* fraught, 
That I prize not the season half as I ought. 

’Tis true that [ cherished it all that 1 could, 

With its verdure deep in valley and wood, 

The wealth and the grace of its gems in the dew. 
Now to feel how its value in part I W knew. 

I plucked its sweets in copse and in glen, 

And hauntings of Eden were with me then. 

I called them the gladness and beauty of youth, 
The light of life and the rays of truth. 

Bright fays of the sward, that sprung into birth, 

A* the smile of Jehovah illumined the earth : 

And are they not these, and more than these, 

That laugh with the turn and dance with the breeze. 
They come with a mission of love from on high— 
Of goodness they tell us that never can die. 

Beauty may flee as beauty has fled, 

Bu' (he odours will live when the flowers are dead; 
Therefore, thou season, precious and sweet, 

Though thy roses lie dead in the grass at my feet , 
Thou hast passed from the outward into the soul, 
And now of thy value I know the whole. 

To 1 now thee whilst here was a vain endeavour, 

But now thou hast passed the bourne of/or ever, 
Thcu art set apart in a heavenly light, 

For dcatli is the teacher that teaches aright; 

A memory thou I as the best must be — 

And so I no more will he sad for thee ; 

For things of the soul are precious, if pure 
And more than for one brief season endure. 


A PRAYER 

{By Children of n "House of Chanty" for their 
Unknown Benefactors. ) 

From tiik French of Lamartine. 

O Thou! who to the sparrow’s nest. 

And herb upon the hill. 

That piueth for the watei -diop, 

Thine ear iuclincth Mill ! 

"Who them eonsolest, and who know's! 
What humble hand hath shed 

The secret charitable mite 

Which buys the poor man bread ' 

Who boldest in thy diverse hand 
Plenty and Poverty, 

Thai from their union may be born 
Justice end Charity ! 

Let it he thine, O Lord ! to know 
Our friends’ beneficence, 

A nd from the treasures of thy gifts 
Restore their reconipence. 

Our heart, which prays to thee for them, 

A stranger to them lives ; , 

For never does their left-hand know 
That which their right-hand gives 1 

But let the boon, which 'neath Faith’s cloak 
Hides in humility, 

Cling to thcii pious hands, and so 
Betray them unto thcc 1 


And let each wish within their hearts, 
Let their most secret sighs, 

Be answered in thy clemency 
Before to thee they rise ! 

--u 

Bow not, till full of ripened years, 

Their mothers to the grave 1 
Their sons— the children of their youth, 
From orphan-sorrow savol 

And let their race be like the oaks 
' Of Membre, which to time 
Yield not the aged trunk, before 
The young are iu their prime ! 

Or like the sources, always full, 

Whence Siloa’s waters flow 
Where not a wave deserts the fount 
Till other waters grow! 

Liverjiool. * J. E 


A FIRESIDE SONNET 

B'k Patric Alexander, 

(A Wot king Man ) 

The pleasant purring of my lonely fire 
As of a creature pleased, to me this night, 
Beloved of gentle thoughts, hath strange delight; 
And as its voice and warmth do win menigher, 
Forth from my breast is gone all vain desire, 
Which souls will elieiish in their own despite, 

Of fame, or meaner wealth, or worldly might; 
And I h**ve breath in humbler air, 3 et higher. 

A world of household peace is in this Bound, 

A sound m many a home now sweetly beard. 
Like intermitted warbling of a bird, 

Between the shouts of the fair children round: 

Let not in me so stern a heart be found, 

But listening thus, it shall be geutly stirred. 


S KRVXCEfk 

tf.— Wo SHIP 

Ever he raising 
The join'd hands of prayer ’ 
Prayer, which is praising : 
Heavenward bear - 
The pray* r of life-service ! 

Pray for thine own need ! 

Modestly zealous : 

Scatter the good seed : 

Pray for thy fellows 
The true prayer of service! 

True aspiration — 

True word — true deed— 

Are right adoration ; 

Heaven hath need 
Of such real service. 


W. J Linton 
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THE KAFIRS OF THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE- 

OK, STFNEH IN PEACE AN I; WAK. 

I5y Georgina C. Munro. 

Once again has the war-cry of the savage hern 
raised beneath the blue skies of South Africa; 
once again is a treacherous enemy working his 
pleasure in the land where we spent some years of 
our existence ; and once again are the industrious 
and peaceful colonists exposed to all the dangers, 
hardships, and Iosbos of invasion-^ an invasion 
both unprovoked and inexcusable. How many a 
thought ami scene of former days did these tidings 
not call back ! How many a vision did they not 
conjure up, of churches urid chapels barricaded, of 
people flocking to them at night for shelter, fearing 
to linger in their homes; of families flying from 
their isolated dwellings into the towns, and ot others 
flying from those towns deeper into the country, 
when they could find a safe opportunity : of some- 
times the boldest settlers’ fruitless struggles against 
their assailants ; or of a house successfully de- 
fended once or twice, but to fall beneath the in- 
creased vehemence of a subsequent attack. Terrible 
is the face of war at any time; and that which 
Kafirs wage against our countrymen, wears not its 
least repulsive features. 

When our eye fell on many a familiar name of 
white man, of Hu fir, and of place, it seemed to 
tarry us at mice back to those times when every 
report that was brought in used to be listened to 
wub the luii'.t intense anxiety, and the newspapers 
x»ruse(l with breathless interest, not merely to 
earn the genoial aspect of affairs, but also the. fate 
of fiiepds and of acquaintances. It seemed at 
once to cany ns back to scenes and individuals we 
never expect to sei again, and we felt incapable of 
writing or almost thinking of anything uncon- 
nected wiih that beautiful, though two trust only 
foi the present) unfortunate country, whose ve- 
membianct casts at this moment many a chequer of 
gloom and sunshine over our imagination. Will 
the reader glance at one or two of these chequers? 

For many years before the last Kafir irruption, 
and from hoi ehildhood, Am> Baiker had resided 
in a romantic «pot in tin.- ur'c district of Albany, 
far down the Kap Riven, near its left band bank. 

1 The dwelling-house ot unhewn stone* of every 
1 size, fitted into each other’s inequalities, was built 
} «t the foot of a sloping bill, clothed with nover- 
j fading verdure, wheie the dark laurel and tall 
! euphorbia, the elephant-cabbage withmau, and 
j yellow-wood trees, mingled their hues and foliage 

| with those of many whose names would he stiange 

' even to colonial m. Will as English o.ii-s. Along 
the front of the house, a firm level walk of four or 
i five feet in breadth, composed of pounded ant- 
, hills, surrounded bv a slight support of the satin 
materials an the building, supplied the place of the 
, customary stone stoop, and was little less suhstan- 
. tial. Vines were trained over an open trellis-work 
; above, and during the grape season, rich clusters 
j of nui pie and crystal fruit nung pendant from the 
! leafy canopy. At some distance to the right of 
! the house wore rudely-fenced kraals, within which 
! were secured at night cattle, a few horses, and 'a 
flock of-Cupe sheep ; for u sheep farming” wits not 
I ftt tbttffitoe c. frequent occupation, nor, if it hnd 
j be^rr* w&8 Barker rich enough to follow it; though 
s haya of fuir dimensions, and other farm-house 
appurtenances, bon- witness to -some progress in 
the cultivation of tlu 1 surrounding land, and indi- 


cated a certain degree of prospeiity in the pos- 
sessor. On the left was a shuliow kloof, or ra’vmc,. 
whore a clear spring bubbled up -from its bidden 
source within the earth, and flowing on over a 
grassy bed, surrounded by fan-palms, and studded 
with the white lotus, supplied the farm with 
water; while the fertile ground in its vicinity, 
hedged round with prickly pear9 and aloes, was 
formed into a garden, amid whose more dwarfish 
vegetation, the b.ineJia and the fig-tree struck root 
into the soil and flourished. All around the view 
was hounded by the variously-shaped summits of 
near or distant hills, while the more immediate 
prospect comprised such a. diversity of dense 
woods, flowery glades, rocky or fertile kloofs, and 
gracefully undulating country, as seldom, save in 
that land, maybe seen blended into one picturesque 
and harmonious landscape. 

It was umicl such scenes that Amy Barker*s 
reason hud dawned, and her mind bore uncon- 
sciously their impress. She had looked on others, 
hut w i tli the c) e of infancy, which saw not what it 
gazed upon ; and the spreading forest, the free 
sweep of the interminable hills, and the widely- 
extended plains which so many of them bore aloft, 
were entwined with her earliest recollections.. She 
hod wamlei ed alone through that wilderness for 
limns and limns together in her childhood ; and 
Mill, a*, a girl, she tiaversed it with the same fear- 
hssmsH and freedom, whether on foot or on 
hm-st buck. Though not yet fifteen, an English 
stranger would have guessed her nearer twenty, J 
judging from mind and manner, as well as person, 
Micii effect had climate and her life of constant 
nclivil) produced; lessening our wonder at the 
tales of old times, when the Dutch used to marry 
their daughters whilst little more than children in 
years, although women in appearance— when 
twelve and thirteen were frequent ages, and 
parents, proud of the extreme youth of their child 
when she became a bride, would sometimes 
itis<rf her number of years and months, if not 
days, in the advertisement of the marriage. No 
one, therefore, would have been surprised, if they 
had chanced to he told that il was waiting for a 
lover’s coming that Amy kept her horse so long 
stationary beside a clump of trees, in the centre of 
a small spot of level ground, half waj down a hill ; 
•'hough they might have marvelled that so pretty 
r girl should have- to wait. But it happened that 
‘ he was a little before her appointment — not 
through any haste to keep it, but because she had 
been detained a shorter time than she had ex- 
pt ted at a militai) Post, several miles distant, 
windier, as was her custom once or tw r ice every 
we.-k, slic had been with butter and eggs, witti 
which she was in the habit of supplying the occu- 
pants. And now we must not let this pass with 
the supposition that we have given room for any 
jesting ut the expen-e of Amy Barker, in conse- 
quence of her duties obliging her to constantly 
visit that Post, where she was treated as what she 
was — a respectable vendor of articles the pur- 
chasers v on id have fared uncomfortably without, 
and whose sale had been depended on with cer- 
tainty by her family for years. To say the truth, 
we do not think that many would have been more 
competent to repel impertinence, if she had met 
with it ; but of that she ran no risk, and accord* 
ingly continued her visits ♦without heartburnings 
or annoyance ; bad she not done’ so, the chances 
are that we never should have seen her. 

Motionless as a statue, Amy sat theie, her bright 
eyes keeping w:.tch on a gap in the brushwood to 
Uie right, where she expected William to appear. 
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He had said— “ Before its shadow reaches the 
bush, I will meet you beside the Kafir plum-tree/' 
— for it w ns a spot where they had often met 
before, and they should then ride home together. 
The long shadow of the tree had not reached the 
fringing bushes, but it was advancing to join them ; 
and though time seems long while waiting, vet die 
fancied it neared them rapidly. # So still she sat, 
that the occasional flutter of a* bird's wing, or 
buzzing of an insect, told alone of life; even the 
pony, accustomed to obey the slightest touch of 
her hand upon the rein, stood quiet as a scout in 
ambush. At last the lengthening shadow fell on 
the outermost leaves of the sunlit shrubs, and still 
no one was visible — no horse’s tread struck on her 
ear. ^Vhy did not. William come? he wag not 
usually behind his time. The deep silence around 
seemed fraught with visible and tangible oppres- 
sion, and for the first time in all the years that site 
had roamed unaccompanied through those soli- 
tudes, the sense of utter loneliness weighed pain- 
fully upon her spirit. 

Vieluing to the feeling, though half smiling at 
her folly in so doing, Amy resolved to delay no 
longer, but to ride home at once ; so breaking olf 
a small bough, and casting it on the ground, a 
frequent sign between herself and William, to indi- 
cate where one had been and passed, she jerked 
her pony’s rein, and the delighted animal, weary 
of loitering, sprung forward at a canter. It was, 
a.< we have said, on a kind of ledge half-way down 
the hill that she had halted, and she had to pro- 
ceed some little distance along it ere reaching a 
spot where further descent was practicable. ]hi( 
“lie had not gone twenty yards when she heard a 
rustling among the dwarf trees and brushwood, 
which bordered and concealed the precipice below, 
.it that part exceedingly abrupt. Yet despite her 
recent uncomfortable sensations, Amy was not 
fii^htened by the sound. She thought it most 
probably a wolf, (to speak more correctly, a hyena, 
which commonly bears that name at the Cape,) 
which her sudden passing had startled ; but as 
these animals rarely attack human beings, never 
by daylight, unless under extraordinary circum- 
stances, there was little in that supposition to 
alarm, even had she not been mounted. She rode 
on, therefore, without bestowing a second thought 
upon the matter: ftnd as she proceeded, her heart 
grew lighter, ana the temporary chill which had 
■dolen round it during tne interval of inaction 
passed away, until, after walking her sure-footed 
ponjr down the steep and nigged descent, and 
gaining the “ untrodden way” which wound back 
along tne base of the bill, beneath the very ground 
she had so lately passed, the astonished girl be- 
held a fori i lying oil the earth at some distance 
before her. It was no European, nor was it Hot- 
tentot, but a Kafir, she saw at once; most pro- 
bably one from over the border, for but few were 
employed as herdsmen by the settlers, and she 
knew of none in the neighbourhood. What could 
have brought him thither? and how came he to 
lie. there ? Was he some unhappy wanderer whom 
accident had laid thus low ? or waa it a cunning 
device to entrap the unwary traveller? or had he 
but flung himself down to shun the notice of 
the passer-by ? Scarcely the last, however, for the 
tangled thicket close at hand would have afforded 
a secure and unsuspected, cover. Amy hesitated. 
Many a girl in her place would have fled from the 
spot without pausing, to investigate; and for a 
moment she was inclined to obey tfie impulse which 
bade her do the same. Hut in the next instant, 
the thought came over her of what might have 


been that lonely being's sufferings, if disabled by 
accident or illness; bow long might he not have 
lain there, with the burning sU/i-ruya beating on 
him, without a drop of water to coof his lips* or a 
friendly bough to shelter him? perhaps with the 
wolf and the jackal howling and barking round 
him in the darkness; for Amy had gone from 
home by a different way, and she knew not when 
last any person might have passed in that direction, 
llut she knew well the dangers attendant on such 
misfortunes far distant from the haunts of men, and 
she remembi red much of what she had heard of 
tne anguish of the victim thus left to perish un~- 
aided and alone, with the wild beasts of the forest, 
and the no less ravenous vulture, the sole com- 
panions of his latest hours. As these ideas crowded 
on her mind, the doubt of what the sti anger might 
already have endured, and fear lest assistance,, if 
longer delayed, might be too lute, supposing him 
still alive, immediately nerved the. young girl fof 
the effort to advance ; an act indicative of some 
courage, when the craft of those Arab-like plun- 
derers of the far South is remembered, ns well os 
the caprice which so often marks their very fre- 
quent ruthh ssuess. 

Amy rode up at once to the Kafir, and in a 
moment was bending over him, wondering whether 
he yet lived, for insensibility was obvious: the 
total immobility of form and feature, and the livid 
hue gleaming through his dark skin, proving that 
life, if it had not fled, was dormant. Almost 
shuddering at the contact, she timidly laid her 
finger on his wrist, but either there was no pulse, 
or she knew not where (o seek it. Then recol- 
lecting there was a small vlay, or pond, a few 
yards further on, which recent rains had filled, 
she hastened thither for water to sprinkle with no 
sparing hand upon his face, feeling all the %bile 
an exceeding repugnance to touching the object 
of her care, a well-looking youth— that is for his 
race — of eighteen or nineteen. The aspect ot 
things around,— small atones evidently lately fallen, 
and earth still cool and damp, part of which was 
scattered over his sheepskin kurosse, or mantle, — 
proved he had not lain there long; and a glance 
at the steep hill which rose perpcndiculaily as a 
wall beside him, convinced Amy that she beheld 
before her the cause of that instling in the bushes 
which she had remarked while passing that very 
spot above ; that startled by the sudden tramping 
of her horse so nigh him, the young Kafir, in. 
seeking shelter, lmd fallen over the edge of the 
precipice. This accounted for all, especially for 
nis present unconscious state. Indeed, one might 
have guessed that a fractured skull, if not imme- 
diate death, would be the consequence of so hasty 
a descent ; but Ainy knew so well the difficulty 
of fracturing the skulls of those of liis complexion 
in that part of t(ie worl<I, that she never dreamed 
of the fall having a greater effect than tempora- 
rily stunning her charge. And she seemed right, 
at least in part; for after a while the Kafir opened 
Ids eyes, nml fixed them in evident amazement on 
the bright and youthful face bent over him. Had 
such visions formed any portion of the creed of the 
Amakosa, he might have fancied it was a hourt 
that looked on him in paradise : as it was, he 
smiled, aud an expression of dreamy happiness 
stole over his features. Slowly the knowledge of 
where he was, and what had occurred, seemed to 
return, and recognising in his fair attendant the 
daughter of that race whose property his own 
nation were so well-inclined to snare, he addressed 
her in wordiislio could not understand, though they 
were evidently of gratitude. But when he endea- 
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i voured to rise, pain prevented him, and lie found 
I himself unable to move-— a broken arm and other 
injuries having been the result of his fall. Then 
j making the youth comprehend that she would 
• soon send him further assistance, Amy mounted 
her pony, and galloped off towards her home, 
whither the Kafir was conveyed ere sunset, to re- 
main there many weeks, before recovery permitted 
‘j his rejoining his tribe on the other side of the 
Keiskamni.t. 

William Hunt’s absence from the trysting place 
that day was fully accounted lor, by a daring 
* attack which had been made on Ins father's cattle 
while grazing at uiiil-dny on the jdaats, a large 
number having been driven olf, amt himself occu- 
pied in a fruitless endeavour to traek them further 
! than the Fish Ijtiver hush. This seemed to suggest 
some evil motive lor the presence in that part of 
| the district of Kuimi, as the young Kalir was 

| named, ami In* had doubtless gone thither with 

i some view to other depredations; but when a 
! neighbour proposed to him to question the youth, 
!; old Harkei negatived it at once. “The stranger 
. was beneath his roof,” he said — “ entitled and 

I welcome to his ho.spitalit} , and he would not hear 
; of his being betrayed into any admission which 
! might do lmn injury.” Kinmt did indeed receive 

fiom his hosts much of kindness, and all in the 
way of hospitality which his savage breeding 
| would pel nut him to regard as comforts; and as 

I I week alter week passed away, it seemed more ap- 

j| paient that his treatment had made a favourable 

j impression on the Kafir’s mind, lie had made 

!| some progress also in facility of understanding 

;i English, and of expressing himself in a manner 

j xvliieli those accustomed to exercise ingenuity on 

, such points found' tolerably intelligible; perhaps 

! he Mftcccdcd «»]1 the better for Amy being his fro- 

i j quent instructress. Hut w hen his kind protectors 

1 1 strove to push their advantage so far as the eon- 

1 1 version of their guest, (hey discovered it far beyond 

i their skill, with the turn* allowed them, 'ft) talk 

j of a “God made without hands” to (he Kalir, who 

' had never bowed before an idol, if it opposed no 

J idea previously entertained, could awaken no con- 

i coption of the immensity of that intended to be j 

j! conveyed; and sa> what tin v would, be could not 

l! bo brought to < miiprehend v riereforo an unfortu- 

; i uate woman should not be tortured to death with 

;! fire, and ants, and every other imugiiiable torment, 

ij because accused of witchcraft, nor wherefoie rain- 

doctors should not bo implicitly believed in. At 
| length the time came when Ki.nu bad** farewell 

to the Barkers, and to William, who had been 
.| almost as one of the family. He intimated that 

he should never forget their kindness, and it might 
| he that they believed he would long remember 

f it among the plains and mountains of the interior, 

i but they thought uot of liis ever having an oppor- 

tunity of proving his sense of the obligation, even 
should he lie so inclined. 

Several months had passed by since then, a year 
almost had gore round, and Amy Barker sat 
alone one evening, gazing from the window' of the 
| little chamber which hud been hers from child- 
hood. Though it was the hour for sleep, she could 
not rest ; though her lover was beneath that roof, 
dearer, it possible, and even more devoted than of 
old, bor heart was heavy, ha self a prey to despon- 
dency and fear. The spirit of destruction was 
abroad ; unprovoked, and unsuspected, the demon 
of savage wuriafn had scattered his children over 
the land, and the brand end the assegai* were 

I * l<oii k irmi-hrac' •' upcur, use*. <h a* ’at»c*» anil Javelin. 


ravaging the country in every direction. As yet, 
the loot of the Kafir had not left its track in fiie 
and blood on Barker’s farm; but could she 
hope such exception could be for long, that the 
tales of horror she was for ever hearing, would 
not soon find a parallel in the f&fc of her home or 
its inhabitants ? That very day, also, William had 
been attacked by a small party of invaders, and 
escaping only by the fleetness of his horse, had 
reached her father’s house severely wounded, and 
well nigh lifeless from loss of blood — could she 
then rejoice at his presence, though thunkful that 
in his liour of danger she was so near? The 
moonlight shone brightly, silvering the thick 
woods, the broad flats, ami the graceful outline of 
the distant hills. It was a fair and peaceful scene 
--alas! that the hand of man, his hard heart 
and evil passions, should bring ruin .where all 
appeared so calm and beautiful ! So thought 
Amy, and so probably arc many thinking at this 
moment beneath that very sky. But now' she 
started, a handful of dust had been thrown against 
the window. She rose and looked down, for 
though on the ground floor, if so it may be called, 
tin* house being raised seveial feet, brought the 
window a considerable distance from the earth; 
and before her stood ,l Kafir with karosse and 
assegai, plainly visible in the moonlight. A 
scream of terror nearly broke from her lips. aR she 
retreated precipitately ; but the next moment a 
soft voice whispering, “ Kunm, young missis, 
Kuma ! ” recalled her to recognise the young 
Kafir whom she had tended in suffering, and in- 
stantly open the window to learn what had brought 
him thither. We will not attempt to repeat what 
he said in liis scarce intelligible language, from 
which Amy gathered, that a party of liis country- 
im n \\ ei e advancing to the destruction of the faun, 
and that, having discovcitd their intent, he had 
hasten* d on to warn the family, and, if possible, 
to save them. 

In a few moments all were aroused. Kuma . 
proposed as the only practicable expedient, their 
retiring some distance up the hill behind the 
house, w here, hidden in the bush, the Kafirs would 
never dream of seeking them, or -suspect them of 
loitering so near. There was no time to save a 
single article, evoiy thing must be abandoned. 
Kuma offered to drive olf th£ cattle, where bis 
countrymen— they were not bis tribesmen — would 
not find them, and he would bring them back 
when all was quiet. Barker placed no great reli- 
a..* eon the latter promise, but as tbeir loss was 
otherwise inevitable, he readily agreed. William 
Hunt was carried up the hill to the proposed 
tdieUt r, and if for a moment the Kafir repented 
what he had done, It might have been while wit- 
ueasing the tenderness with which Amy kneeling 
beside the wounded youth, sought to minister unto - 
his comfort. A fierce expression gleamed .from 
his eyes, as though considering, “If I would. I 
might,” — but when William, to whom his be- 
trothed had told how much they owed him, pressed 
his hand feebly, and strove to murmur a few syl- 
lables of gratitude, the cloud pjisBed from Kutna’s 
spirit, and his better nature regained its sway. 
One of the herdsmen assisted Kuma to open the 
kraals and drive the cattle towards the dense 
woods near the junction of the Great Fish and ■ 
Kap rivers; the other. Hottentots dispersed as 
they would among the jungle j and the Barkers, 
sitting beside their naif unconscious friend, awaited 
the destruction of the dwelling of so many happy 
years. 

They had not long to wait: but first came. 
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within their view others, at that anxious moment 
even more unwelcome than the savages to .whom 
Barker had resigned so much of his worldly pos- 
sessions* Without any calling to oxen, or crack- 
ing of the long whip, which sounds ho often give 
early notice oi their approach, two wagons emerged 
from the dark trees which shielded the road until 
very nigh the house. Quickly, yet as quietly as 
those lumbering vehicles could move, they ad- 
vanced, a strong Bechuana leading the first of the 
s.even pair of oxen drawing each, ft was the 
Hunts ; danger lmd seemed gathering round them 
very closely, rumours had reached them every 
hour of some fresh outrage; at last the farm next 
to theirs was attacked, when feeling that their 
own turn would follow instantly, they had the 
wagons li inspanned,” and knowing that William 
was at Barker’s wounded seriously, they set forth 
with their three younger children, still of tender 
years, to join him there, resolved to brave peril, 
or enjoy security together. They had but found 
the path into the lion’s den ! Scarcely were they 
full in sight, their white wagon-tents gleaming in 
the trembling moonbeams, when about a dozen 
Kafirs rushed at once, like a pack of wolvt*, up 
from the garden-kloof upon the seem*, and in a 
moment all was horrible confusion -"-screams of 
terror from the women and children, savage yells, 
and cries of mortal agony, such were the sounds 
which broke on the still hour of loveliest midnight ; 
and of what was done, the clear moonlight re- 
vealed much to the sorrowful spectators, who, 
grasping each other’s hands, looked down in 
silence. They could not aid the victims, for they 
were powerless to interfere, and they dared not 
dive any expression to their feelings lest it might 
h. tray the actual truth to William, who half be- 
wildered by 1 event huriv and bodily weakness, 
lay at then feet, in total ignorance of the destruc- 
tion of liis family, dreaming not that ought wiis 
then oceui ling more painful than the expected 
lemolition of the house he had so lately quitted. 

One Bechuana fell beneath the assegai, the 
•econd fled. Hunt was stabbed to the h**art, as ho 
sprang up in the front of the wagon to learn what 
was tne matter, and his wife ami a Bechuana 
female speedily shared his fate. The children 
wore not killed ; but the Kafirs beat the unfor- 
tunate little beings fearfully from head to foot 
with the wooden part of the assegais, and their 
cries of suffering under the infliction were dis- 
tinctly audible to the Barkers. Every article in 
the wagons was immediately destroyed, the feather 
beds thrown in to make travelling more easy, 
being cut open in fruitless search for arms and 
ammunition, as was everything else in which they 
could possibly be secreted. The deserted house 
was next ransacked, and yells of anger spoke their 
disappointment and indignation at it as well as 
the kraals being tennntless, and bad there been a 
single loiterer- in any of the farm buildings, he 
would' soon have been discovered and sacrificed 
to their vengeance. All the moveables were lite- 
rally broken or cut to pieces, flung in a heap 
before the door, and set on fire ; the brand was at 
the same time applied to the dwelling and out- 
buildings, and smoke and flame soared into the 
air on 1 every side, telling afar the tidings, that 
there the hand of the enemy had been. • The red 
glare fell on the dark forms and fierce counte- 
nances of the savages, as they flitted like evil 
spiritsround the fires, revealing each wild gesture 
and triumphant expression with startling distinct- 
ness. What a contrast did not that scene present 
to the sketch we formerly outlined of that very 


spot! Yet such contrasts were but too frequent 
thou ; and have again arisen, and are possibly still 
arising, to fill tha spectator's heart with sadness. 

The work ended, the Kafirs departed, carrying 
with them the trifling booty of the Hunts’ two 
span of oxen. The following morning Barker 
sought the children, whom the Kafirs had let 
wander into the hush to die of hunger and cruelty, 
or become a prey in their helplessness to the tiger 
or the wolf. One was recovered alive, but terror 
and suffering had killed the others: better far 
that the point of the assegai had cut short their | 
lives at once, than that they should be left to 
perish*ns they did. True to his promise, Kuma 
returned with the herd, which now formed Barker's 
only wealth : did Hie chiefs of his nation but keep 
faith as well there might be peace on the borders 
of KaffrariA. But they respect not treaties, nor re- 
gard their word being pledged, however solemnly : 
and though it is said that against each other they 
declare war before proceeding to hostilities, with * 
us they tarry not for any such ceremony ; but the 
hour that is most tempting, is that in which the 
tide of desolation is poured over the white man’s 
frontier. 

Afti-r a few days' longer lingering in the 
hush, the Barkers and their young friends 
made a hasty journey into Graham** Towu, 
unmolested by any of the Hying parties of Kafirs 
that were scouring that part of the country. From 
that time their fortunes were blent with those of 
others in like circumstances. William joined the 
forces employed in repelling the faithless invaders 
of the colony ; and for the rest there was the same 
doubt and anxiety as to the result of the struggle. 

At length it was ended, and there seemed a pro- 
mise of more tranquil days; for a new boundary 
was established faitber into the interior, which by 
widening the distance between the Kafirs and the 
white people, and thus by lessening the facilities 
for plundering the latter, would most probably 
have secured peace to the colonists — though, un- 
fortunately, that boundary was not long retained. 

During the following year, the Barkers raised 
another dwelling above the ashes of their former 
home: and soon afterwards Amy become the mis- 
tress of a house built on the site of the elder 
Hunt’s residence, which, like its owner, had been 
overwhelmed by the tide of war. Industry and 
perseverance, undismayed by late misfortunes, 
strove to repair the evils, and conceal the damages 
of the past, and beneath the smile of the deceitftil 
tranquillity spread over the land, happiness was 
once more making its home beneath tneir roof* 
and hope casting its sunny glow around the 
future. Thus it was when hn*t we heard of them ; 
but who can sa3 r whal now may be their lot? what 
fearful change the last few months may not have 
wrought { whether at the very moment we are 
writing, the horrors and the sorrow* of bygone 
hours may not have been equalled or exceeded, 
with no friend amid the foe man’s thousands to 
shelter them from danger by an unwonted evi- 
dence of gratitude. For, alas ! the instance we 
have recorded is one of too rare occurrence: there 
arc but few opportunities ever afforded the colo- 
nists, as individuals, of evincing to their savage 
neighbours that kindliness which the merest acci 
dent (humanly speaking) placed it in the Barkers' 
power to show to Kuma ; and though we would 
not willingly permit a murmur that the pleasant 
remerrtbrunce of a good deed should be its sole re* 
ward-, for none ougnt to demand other, yet .we can- 
not refraivf from censure when the recipients repay 
with evil, or when the Kafir leads a destroying 
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band to the* village, where n« an unsuspected spy ! new conquests— written with all the noble geiie- 
he had sojourned, and tlu- walls where j rositv of youth, and all the me experience of 

kindness had been bin puition, leaving tew wit- ; middle age. This and 41 The Blot ori the Scut- 
nesses of llu ir n'n.«ig»», na\c blackened rn ihh and j clicou" are the only two of the dramas in Mr. 
lifeless forms, lo strangers, perhaps, those occur- j Browning's t( Bells ’ 1 which could be made avail- 
rences, i.u* ovii tin* deep walcis and the burning : able ou the stage— as the stage stunds. ^The 
Line, m.iy po^-s l.ss inn-red , but to those who, I Blot,” which was tried, failed, in part, owing to 
though personally uofoiudu »1 1 *} h^s or injury, 1 home untoward circumstances attending its pro- 
know many of the mi!I’ ivi\»; at whoa* table Mnm* i duction ; aud the story of Colombe, to secure its 
of the 1 reach'd ous chief', h.tvc s.tt , who leimuiiber ! audience, demands what no longer exists in Eng- 
the several roofs beneath which th-v h ive spt nt i land — a dramatic company of gentlemen and 
days of festivity, and tin* l.onn of* many happy 1 ladies. But finely acted — that is, with an appre- 
montlis, reduced to ashes , and aim have known ! ciation of the lights and shades of its characters 
what it Is to expect the current of destruction to j —I have a firm belief that its success would sur- 
roll its dark billows o\ i r tliem.sel ves ; these .scenes ! piise the Author himself— having a no less firm 


stand forth in ttirlblo lealit}, aivAriiing the 
prayerful hope that lasting trauqu.llity may ere 


j belief that our great Public can hardly be too 
; largely credited with power to enjoy the most. 


prayerlul Hope mat testing iranqu.iliiy may ere ; largely ereuitea wiin power io enjoy me mosi. 
long be insured by n Milliei. nt b irrier against the i highly-toned poetry, or to sympathise with the 
inroads of those whom fa voids iviinot bribe, I mo <1 delicate and generous emotions. 14 Colombo's 
threats deter, nor treaties t '‘strain, from mischief. Birthday,” too, needs less clearing tlum uny other 


We do not des 


'worrying the sheep, but the fold to he securely 
closed against their entrance, by the re-cstablish- 


killed for J of mis sviies of dratiiAH. 


It appears -from the 


seventeenth century 


i the play 
ry, the 1 


* — that sometime in the 
Duchy of Juliers and 


ment of the former broad band of Neutral Terri- Owes fell for a twelvemonth under the govern- 

ij.vo .1. li ■ . . 1 . i ill lli'it i j iinM/l.ul I/. I Im n/ilii.i ■> it ■ i> n t l.l’ '■ 1’nmiir .1 11 lilt* lnrln > on mine u /1 In 111. 


tory which is all that is needed to render the colony 
a delightful residence. 
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merit of a young and fair lady ; supposed to be 
rightful heiress to the little kingdom. She had 
been brought up at llavestein, .in old castle dow'ii 
upon the Meuse: her youth, it would seem, left 
to its own guidance and innocence. And so she 
had t.iki n state upon her lightly — had enjoyed, 
like an innocent gill who h.is seen few pageants, a 
ibjects of Cleves had 


11 kc an innocent gul who h.is seen lew pagea 
gay reception which her .subjects of Cleves 
pi roared for her- and had queened it so brij 
and gently, that her presence seemed to t 


ni ' 4,jl4?> . 1 I..W 11 in ii/.. and gently, that her presence seemed to throw 

(OoroMiu's IIihtiiday ) something of grace and humanity over the faded 

1; formal funelionaries of her little eourt — the Sieurs 

Hr Ui/Nin l. UiuBm, (inib.il, (imuvbms MaulVov. and Cl.igm-l; in^o- 

Peaiiai'H, on reluming to the 44 Bells and Pome- much that it was with something more than selfish 
granntCA" of Mr. Browning, for the purpose of anxiety for their wands and gold chains— with a 
showing to a public, yet insufficiently acquainted tout h of regret — that they received the tidings how 
with these poems, how rich they are in piriiue*, • Din lu-ss Colombo's claims to her inheritance were 
it will he h. st to alight upon some ot!n r number diq ufid by a wise and powerful rival, Prince 
than that containing the story of Pippa's mis-ion ; B.itlndd ; who was on his way to .luliers to maiu- 
for, since her Innocence is set against Ciiuie, to com- lain l»h, rights. Humours of such a revolution had 
plete the talc of her holiday might lead u-> through been for sometime menacing them ,* but the bolt fell 
scenes so exclusively gloomy, that our friends No to say) in the tidings ot the immediate coining 
might thereby receive u false impression of their of Pilnee Berthold, on no luckier day than the | 
friend, the Poet, and imagine him one .skilled only g 'title Colombo's birthday. Little conscious of such j 
in painting sorrow, martyrdoms, wounds, and iosiant peril, that gracious and delicate Lady was j 
cruel sacrifices. Not even to teach the lesson of piepariiig to hold her court, and to receive the j 
44 overcoming K\il wilh Good,” ought those who good wishes of her subjects. The drama opens ■ 
deal ill imaginative creation il to dwell for aye 'mid at the moment when the four courtiers were 
images of Pain.” Callousness, need of stronger ex- w.\ ing in the anti-chamber — at a loss how to 
citement, morbid curiosity, and the Mke,may be cn- break the cal .unity to their mistress — saving them* 
coura^cd and increased by Mich a mistaken course, seh es the while. A coarser chronicler would have 
Il is otten the refuge and relief of those made selfish forgotten their reluctance in their selfish uneasi- - 
l>y suffering. And flic healthy and the hopeful will ness — have made the troop all equally mechanical, 
love tofulfiTltheir duty by exalting yet more than by But Mr. Browning knows that there is u difference 
depressing the spirits of those who trust in them, even among automatons. Sir Guibert hada touch 
Let us see if this is not done, and well done, in the I of better nature Ilian his fellows. Some slight 


dramatised talc of 44 Colombe ’s Birthday." intercourse with the people, it may be, had ren- j 

It is a. question whether any creation exists more dered him a trifle less wooden and metallic than I 

chivalrous in its tone than this legend ; that is, if his mates. He had had dealings in Cloves, bad | 

we somewhat refine the epithet, and (by courtesy been beholden to one Valence, an Advocate there, 
of poetical fiction Vadinit it to include loyalty, deli- in wimirg some contest which involved his pro- 

caey— a recognition that there are few' who have perty ; and was disposed to be as generous* and 

not some touches of a higher nature than distin- considerate, and pitiful — as a weak and mean man 
guishes the churl mid the worshipper of Mammon, can be. At that precise moment of his perplexity, 

41 Coldmbr'a Birthday" is a tale or humanity, and that very Advocate just mentioned had come to 
grace, and poetry, vindicating themselves in that court on the Duchess's birthday; all her old flat- 
place where of -ill others it has been deemed the terers being kept away from her presence by the | 

least possible to bad them — a Court : — of Ambition rumour of her tottering fortunes, And Valence, ! 

•in the i..omcnt of its triumph compelled to confess even, was come to sue, not to congratulate : topre- ■■ 
ti» aiul io the world its own haggard wear ness sent a memorial on the wretcliednessof Cleves, not 
-ip* in..b liry to its iudifl'erence to attempt to soothe fair Colombo with sweet wishes of many 


intercourse with the people, it may be, had ren- 
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happy return# of so fair a day. Now Valence was 
a sour, thin man of common presence, in a thread- 
bare coat; and too full, it seemed, of his business 
to have studied the right way of presenting him- 
self. The ushers would not let him enter the corri- 
dor, and had driven him back again and again; 
till espying Sir Guibert, Valence forced - his way 
in, and claimed the offices of the courtier whose 
estate he had saved to bring him to a speech with 
Duchess Coloi'nbe. A bright thought struck Sir 
fiuibert, how to pay his debt of gratitude, and re- 
lieve himself of an unpleasant responsibility in one 
and the same moment. He undertook to nrcseut 
Valence, on condition that the latter would place 
in the Duchess’s hand the memorial of Prince 
Barthold's claims ! The anxious Advocate of the 
people — unsuspecting, and absorbed in his own 
duties -fell into the trap. The doors were opened, 
and the four courtiers, and with them Valence, 
passed into the presence -chain her. 

There was waiting the sweet Duchess Colombo, 
— and with her one faithful bovver-woman, Sabyno. 
She must have been more, or less, than woman not 
to have been vexed at the thinness of the rank who 
came to pay court to her, as compared with the 
throng of the past. year. Her struggling^ with her 
misgivings — her consciousness that once having 
been made a ruler, she can no more return to the 
pleasures of girlhood — are beautifully expressed. 

Well, siintAlne’K even where, and summer too; 

Next year*tL» the old place again, perhaps — 

The water-breeze again, the birds, attain 
It cannot bal It is too late to he ! 

And then the sudden heartening of herself up to 
believe what she wishes, when she sees the cour- 
tiers enter ! 

(A title )—' The same words— tlu» same far* the vtmu* hive 1 

I have been over ft* nful. These aie few — 

Hut these, at least, stand (irmly— these ate imiu*! 

A* many route as may, ami if no nfctre, 

'Tl«t that these few «u( rice- -they «!<» KUtfn a e ! 

What surcour may not next year bring me ! Plainly 
I feared too soon ! 

It was new lor Advocate Valence to he dazzled 
by an apparition of such youth and grnciou-nrss ! 
lie bad much to do, when permitted to speak, to 
lead the cause of the starving people of C’leves 
efore her ! Ilut though bewildered, he was not 
silenced. Out spake he : told that fair and dainty 
lady, that the dream in which she had lived, and 
the pomp in which she had moved ahroat}, had 
hidden from her the misery of her people : prayed 
her to redress their wrongs — and moved by his j 
own earnestness, though still confused by so fair} - \ 
like a presence, placed in her hand -not the pe- j 
tition of the starving sufferer* of Cleves — but the I 
memorial of Prince Berthold ! The Ditches read : 
too proud to own herself insulted— too young and I 
delicate not too confess her loneliness, end to n*-k j 
upbraidingly why had her courtiers brought her } 
from llavestein, if their loyalty could protect her j 
no better than this!— rShe ended by taking- off her | 
coronet, and tbunking God she was no longer [ 
Dncbess of such a heartless neople ! At the sight ; 
of her nobility Hashed out the generous spirit oi i 
the People's Advocate — more courteous in all 
bis uncourtliness, than any of Colombe’s cow- 
ardly followers. “Sir Guibert/ said he, ad- 
vancing indignantly — 

Sir Clulbert ] knight they call you I— this of mine 
1 m the tint «tep I ever act at court. 

You dared (flake me your Instrument, I And ; 

For that, ao sure aa you and 1 are men, 

We reckon to the utmost presently : 

But *a you are a courtier, and 1 none, 

Youf knowledge may Instruct me. I, already, 


Have too far outraged, by my ignorance 
Of courtier- ways, this lady, in proceed 
A second step, and risk add rising her. 

I am degraded— you lei »ne address ! 

Out id her presence all in plain euough 
Wliat 1 1 * hall do — but in her presence, too, 

SuTely there's sonv.-thing proper to lie done I 
( To the others i— You gentles, tell me if I guess aright, 

May 1 not strike this man to earth t 

This burst of a generous spirit stirred Sir Guibert, 
mean as .lie was, to make humble apology, qn 
bended knee, to the. Lady. It did yet more— it 
stirred the young Duchess to feel and to know 
that loyalty might mean a nobler thing than ob- 
servance out of book, and flattery of the lips. not from 
the hertrt. She bent at once an eager and respect- 
fubcar to her new champion and counsellor — lis- 
tened to his eloquent tale of the woes of Cloven ; 
and absolving the cowardly, half-penitent coiffticrn 
from further suit and service — declared that, so 
long ns such men as Valence were among her sub- 
jects, she would not \ ield up her Duchy till the 
light was tried ! -and there and then invested him 
with all the offices her servants had laid down! 

While these things were pansing, Prince Berthold 
arrived, unguarded ; —having left his men-at-arms 
at A i x, and being only accompanied by Melchio, 
his philosophcr-in-ordinary. For Prince Berthold, 
though an ambitious man, marking Juliers as one 
step to be gained towards 

Aix, Cologne, Frankfort, Milan, Rome *. 

was not the common vulgar usurper — -half swords- 
man, half sensualist— by aid of whom, one poorer 
or coarser in imagination than Mr. Browning, 
would have wrought out his contrast. He bad a 
taste for what was refined and beautiful — when 
young, had wooed a rosy maiden, Priscilla, under 
a grey convent wall : — and bad not forgotten, even 
now that he was a hard, experienced statesman, 
how he had wooed in vain ! Further, though desirous 
of conquest, none was readier than Prince Bert hold, 
to despise the courtier crew, who, appalled by bis 
presence, and each man anxious to bold fast bis 
place - welcomed him obsequiously ; and told 
him with a sneer, that Duchess Colombo denied 
his claim, and defied himself— advised doubtless, 
by “ that blustering Advocate.” These glimpses 
of a brave spirit in the lady suggested, with 
lightning quickness, a measure to the Prince, 
who had never forgotten hi** love failure. Why 
not woo and wed this high-heaitul Colomhe? 
— why not win the Duchy without discrowning 
its grntle Duchess? The thought pleased; 
and ere it had passed, the Lady had entered, 
with Valence at her side: — her pride and the 
new interest which the Advocate's noble word* 
had awakened, making her beauty more beau- 
tiful. But so courteous whs Prince Berthold, 
as at once to deprive her of half her indignation. 
Almost lie seemed to apologise to her; be, who 
could have enforced - for prcfeiring — hi* claim; 
put aside, with disdain, the intervention of the 
cast-off courtiers ; and listened with ferave defer- 
ence to the strangely -won friend to whom the 
Duchess referred him. Well might he listen when 
Valence could speak for his Lady and himself so 
nobly as he did speak. I know of few thing* in 
heroic poetry finer than the following appeal i— - 

Berthold. Where 

Stand those should answer ! 

Valence {advancing}. The Lady la alone ! 

Bertheld. Alone, and thus ? go u«»*k and jel so bold f 
Valence. I said she waa alone - 
Berthold. And weak I said. 

Valence. When la man strong until he feel* alone? 

It was Moftie Lonely strength at first, he sine, 

Created organa, inch a* those you Reek, 
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By Which to give its varied purpose shape— 

And naming the selected min ist rants, 

Took sword, and shield and soeptre, -each a man I 
That strength performed 1 1* work and pained its nay. 

You ton our Lady : there the old shapes stand ; 

A Marshal, Chamberlain, and Counsellor, 

Be helped their way, Into their death put life 
And And advantage,— an you counsel ns!— 

But let strength Fe^l al me, sick help itself. 

And an the inland-hatched tea-creature hunt t 
Th* sea's treat l out, —at, littered ’nnd the waves, 

The desert brute makes for the desert's joy. 

Sa, I am first her instinct foehns on,- - 
Anti prompt 1 say, us clear as heart ran speak, 

The people trill not hare you : nor shall have! 

It is not merely I shall go bring Cleves 

And light )'cu to the last, though that does much, 

And mm and children, — aye, and women loo, 

Ftyhltrn/ for home, are rather to he feared m 

Than mercenaries fighting for thnr pay, — 

But, say, you heat u^, smee such things have been, 

And,\here this Juliers laughid, you set your foot 
Tpon a steaming bloody plash— what then t 
Stand vou the more our Lord, as there you stand ? 

Lord ft o’er troops whose force you concentrate, 

A pillared flame trim eta all ardours lend — 

Lord it ’/nongst priests whose schemes you amplify, 

A cloud of smoke, 'nenth which all shadows brood . — 

Dut never, in tills gentle spot of Kartli 
Van i/ou become our Colnmbe, our play Quten 
Whom we, to furnish lilies for hir hair 
Would pour our reins out to enrich the soil ! 

Our conqueror f Yes !- Out despot 1 Yes!— 1 Our Duke T 
Know > out self, know us! 

Thu remainder of the tale must be told more 
briefly : since the characters are now set in all 
their many-coloured hues before the reader, and he 
will he able to follow out the story without minute 
explanation : or, what is better, he is bv this time 
eager to turn to the book and read the rest for 
himself. Enough to say, that Prince Barthold cour- 
teously entrusted to Valence the examination of his 
claims: and that these, alas for Colombo, were 
proved to he valid! That the Prince also confided 
to the Advocate’s skill his project for repairing the 
Lady’s losses, by offering to her his hand and the ! 
Duchy. Hut tile Lady meanwhile had discovered, 
not only that her new chamberlain was loyal to 
his Duchess — but that the man of the people— 
who could speak so gloriously, think so nobly, was 
devoted to tne woman who could meet danger so 
heroically! Somewhat of the Duchess-training 
clung to her- somewhat of the girl's wilfulness. 
Prince Herthold’* noble offer flattered her fancy 
and soothed her pride, for Youth is more dazzled 
by grandeur than Age, which has learned its utter 
hollowness. And then, it was sweet to try how 
noble her p$lt>, earnest servitor could be! What 
living being thus enforced, would not have 
wavered? The victory had been nothing withou* 
the struggle. And Colombo did wavcj for an hour. 
But theie was victory? and after having fathomed 
to its most secret depths one of the truest and 
noblest hearts which, ever God created— finding at 
every touch, a new and answering fountain of high 
thoughts and unselfish pm poses up-springing in 
her own — Colombo, the Duchess, ended her birth- 
day by choosing the bettor part — yielding up 
empty powetfjand embracing Life with its duties. 
Love with its rewards. Prince Bert hold went his 
way. leaving a ‘‘black Barnabife ” behind him 
as viceroy, to enforce from the courtiers the duty 
they were in sucli agonies to tender— and the Ad- 
vocate returned to Cleves, with a fond and fair lady. 

The closing act of this beautiful drama, rich in 
the loftiest poetrv, could have been dwelt and 
drawn upon, to the pleasure of every one : most 
of all my own. Hut enough has been said to indi- 
cator a&d that is the purpose of these poor 
sketcKfes. There is small nope of any one’s pro- 

S eat in appreciating poetry, if, after having made 
0 slight effort widen Mr. Browning’s style de- 


mands, he, who has began “ Coloinbe’s Birthday,'* 
can lay it down till the play be played out and the 
curtain ha3 fallen. I repeat, that if it be too fine 
for the stage, the fault is that *our actors are too 
course, not that our audiences are incapable of 
relishing fancies bo “ chaste and noble." 


THE STORY OF A PENNY. 

BY MAKY LEMAN GILLIES. 

That money is the base of respectability, and 
the great engine for achieving happiness, were 
paramount impressions on the mind of Charles 
Warrcnder, when, as a young mercantile specu- 
lator, he entered life ; to a worldly education, and 
the influence of mercenary home precepts and 
example, he owed these impressions, which, like 
most derived from that source, and imprinted at 
the dawning time of life, are received without 
examination, and acted upon without reflection. 
An early marriage had surrounded him with a 
family, and in thus giving hostages to fortune he 
added spurs to his passion for gain. Day ufter 
day he plodded into the city ; nignt after night he 
wended his way home with anticipations of fortune 
and projects for its realisation fermenting his 
brain. A pleasant unpretending subu^un resi- 
dence, with all the necessaries, and many of the 
comforts of life, to which a gentle agreeable wife 
and blooming children gave a ’thousand charms, 
almost vainly solicited a heart resolved to be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the golden lure which 
dazzles the multitude and those glittering distinc- 
tions to which they defer. 

It rarely happens that industry, determination, 
and perseverance, fail entirely of their object, a 
few years and incessant toil and anxiety effected 
some success ; he saw incipient fortune rising 
round him; that which had been so long looming 
in the distance was drawing gradually near; he 
began to feel a growing importance ; he occupied 
a large house richly furnished, he commanded a 
suitable number of servants, his wife moved amid 
a wealthy circle, was adorned by the costly fabrics 
of the looms of fashion, and she and his children 
enj« yed nil that “attendance and observance” 
which opulence so easily commands. Yet even 
now he did not pause in his career — there was a 
vist « beyond to which he still pressed forward. 
The avarice of gain, the ambition of ostentation, 
grew by what they fed on. Speculations, like 


spectres, haunted his path, scarcely standing in 
anoyance during the hours of domestic enjoyment, 
or amid Ae soiietary plendour in which beloved 


to indulge; for he con t'miallp called crowds to his 
brilliant drawing-rooms, feeling thence at once the 

? gratification of displaying present opulence, and, 
>y keeping up and extending congenial connec- 
tions, strengthening the schemes that were to 
enlarge his resources. Still he would promise 
himself, still more he would promise his wife, f& 
being of a milder character and more moderate 
ambition), that he would bound his aims: that 
there was ft point, which, once attained, should 
find him satisfied ; that ho would then seek in love, 
leisure, and social friends, the bright fruits— the 
real rewards of all his toils and tortures in tbf 
pursuit of wealth and station. 

Circumstances at length introduced him to a 
coadjutor — a man plausible and prepossessing^ 
whose intimate knowledge of human nature and 
extensive' experience of the world, gave him the 
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key to Warrender's haracter, and very soon com- 
plete command over his mind. To meet a being 
who thinks with us, add? intensity to our opinions ; 
to meet one who will act with us, gives acceleration 
to all our movements. .Warrtmder had hitherto 
pressed forward in the race of fortune with suffi- 
cient ardour, but now, under the stimulus pre- 
sented by the new prompter and promoter of his 
views, he hurried on with dangerous mpidity. He 
was becoming fast infected by that common in- 
sanity which mistakes the moans for the end, 
when he received a sudden cheek. There is a 
fable which will briefly and aptly illustrate his 
position : we will adopt it for the purpose. A gout 
and ft fox, under peculiar circumstances, got into 
a pit from which they found it impossible to emerge ; 
at length the latter proposed that the goat should 
allow him to mount upon liis head, and that having 
thus secured the means of escape for himself he 
would in turn assist his friend. The goat con- 
sented ; Reynard got out of the pit, hut forgot his 
partner and deliverer, leaving him to bewail the 
common* error of deficient forethought and an 
unfortunate faith in a selfish ungrateful animal. 
In short, Warrender lost his friend and found 
himself in the Gazette. These unlooked-for events 
acted upon him with a stunning riled, but l)ic 
pungent circumstances by which lie was sur- 
rounded, recalled him to feeling and reflection. 
Ills family, flung from the pinnacle on which he 
had sought, and, for a time, succeeded in placing 
them, inflicted deep pangs upon his spirit ; with 
an anxious eye he looked forth from the wreck for 
some friendly hark to come and assist him to save 
them — none such appeared. Of the many who 
had drank champagne at his dinner-table, none, 
came to partake of his cup of atHietlon ; those 
who had danced at his halls, assembled at his 
soiree*, lounged about his lawn when he gave 
birthday-breakfasts and picnic-parties, wore far 
too busy at similar scenes elsew here, to think of 
him and his in their reverse of fortune. He might 
have felt all this less bitterly had he considered 
what it was that in the days of his prosperity he 
had sought— just that which he had found — the 
hollow display and cold glitter which pays osten- 
tatious vanity and ambition with the semblance of 
friendship. But liis hour of self-examination and 
moi al conviction was not come, and in awarding 
blame we seldom turn first to where it is in general 
most merited — ourselves. His sufferings made 
him severe in his strictures; the Mtbvcision of the 
long-cherished dreams and arduous endeavours of 
past years threw his mirnl from its balance, and 
rendered him insensible to the good that jet clung 
to him — personal liberty and the love of one 
devoted heart. As Mrs. Warrender had never 
felt an excessive exultation in their prosperity, 
she did not sink uuduly in the hour of their 
adversity : yet a thousand fears more dreadful 
than any that mere poverty could inflict, possessed 
her heart. She trembled lest despair should pre- 
cipitate her husband into some measure of despe- 
ration. When lie left her a coroding anxiety 
j reyed upon her spirit, and when he returned to 
n?r the joy of beholding him ag-iiu almost neu- 
tialised the pressing sorrows of lier position. 

One evening Warrender had gone forth in a i 
nnod of more than usual melancholy; dissatis- i 
ft ctioo with himself and disgust with the world < 
imbued his feelings with bitterness and invested i 
his thoughts with gloom. He bent his steps to i 
Waterloo Bridge, where the comparative solitude i 
and silence favoured his disposition to meditation, l 
He paused to gaze upon the scene, once pregnant 1 


for him .with far other thoughts than those it now 
engendered, and as some wild impulses rose upon 
his spirit he hurried on again to banish them. It 
is doubtful how far lie might have been successful 
had not his attention been arrested and the current 
of his feelings changed by hearing a violent alter- 
cation as he approached the toll-bar. A gentle- 
man sought to pass, but having no coin less that) 
a sovereign, the toll-collector, who could not give 
him change, was opposing his wav. 44 Permit me" 
said Warrender, who was remarkable for a ready 
and courteous address, 44 to settle this little diffi- 
culty," and as he Bpoke lie put the penny into the 
toll-keeper’s band, and at tbe same moment both 
parties passed on. The stranger, now free to 
pursue liis course, turned to Warrender, exclaim- 
ing, ° you have done me n great service. I have 
a very important engagement, which but for your 
timely appearance 1 could uot keep. I thank you 
heartily. Heie is my card. I shall be glad to be 
allowed an opportunity to acknowledge your 
courtesy." ^ Bows were exchanged, and they 
parted. Warrender put the card hi nis waistcoat 
pocket and walked on. 

There was nothing in this little adventure that 
would have awakened him, whilst in his former 
position, or in a healthy state of mind, to more 
than a passing thought for the moment, but de- 
press'd by despondency, and shunning old asso- 
ciates, he immediately caught, as a drowning man 
is said to do at a straw, the new direction into 
which his thoughts had been invited. Again and 
again lie took out the card and looked at it, and 
reviewed the circumstances which had placed it in 
bis possession. A few evenings after the event, as 
his thoughts again dwelt upon it, he suddenly re- 
solved to call upon the stranger, and very soon 
after found himself standing before his door. To 
the inquiry as to his name, when his summons 
was answered, lie replied, a my name is of no con- 
sequence ; tell j our master that one of his creditors 
wants to see him." The servant hesitated, looked 
surprised, and declined to take the message till it 
was accompanied by one of Wanrandcr’s cards. 
In a few minutes the man returned and said that 
there must he some mistake, that his master had 
no creditors, and did not know the name on the 
card. “ Present my compliments, " said Warren-, 
di r, li and tell your master I ain not mistaken, but 
that I am in no hurry and will wait his conveni- 
ence for the satisfaction of an interview." A quick 
decisn o step was soon heard along the hall, and a 
gentleman with displeased inquiry in his aspect 
appeared, demanding the object of his visit, and 
declaring that he did not know him. Warrender 
siuilcd as lie said 44 What! then you have forgot- 
ten the man who purchased your liberty when you 
were kcq>t prisoner on the surrey /fide of Water- 
loo Bridge “ God bless my .soul ! I remember 
you perfectly- pray come this way;" saying which, 
he ushered Warrender into a handsome dining- 
room. Dinner was over, but the wine was suit 
upon the table : fresh glussqa were ordered, and 
Warrender soon found himself embarked on the 
tide of a pleasant conversation, in which, under* 
the effect of the stimulants presented, he bore no 
inconsiderable part. Mr. Staunton, his host, was 
struck by his happy address and powers of mind, 
and, by the potent influence of sympathy, soon 
engaged Warrender in a development of his past 
history and present affairs. The result of thik 
interview to the unfortunate speculator was gain- 
ing a friend, one highly calculated to restore his 
feelings to healthy action, and direct hn mind to 
higher and better views than it had hitherto enter- 
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taincd. But Mr. Staunton was no mere theorist; 
as soon as he found the poverty into which War- 
render and his family were sunk, he exerted him- 
self to do them service, and ere very long had the 
satisfaction of placing his new friend in a respect- 
able employment on flic Birmingham railway with 
a moderate income; nor was that all, aided by tilt* 
experience of the past, ho succeeded in giving him 
more rational views as to the objects of happiness 
and tlu aspiration worthy to animate a rational 
being. The change from disire?>s and anxiety to 
peace and comfort operated like a Kind of magic 
oil the once wonld-bc-millionairc. The same man 
who used to measure his daily way in feverish 
dreams of speculative wealth and nompous parade, 
now dwelt with satisfaction on the mu rentier he 
hud been compelled to make of vulgar vanities 
and their attendant struggles and mollifications, 
and the estimate he had learned to make of the 
lea! constituents of respectability and enjoyment. 

Time flew round, and one morning as he sat at 
breikfust, the current of the events which had 
marked his life past in vivid review. He surveyed 
Ins home, in which the activity and economy of 
Ins wife had realised so much ot graceful comfort 
- the nicely-kept parlour — the snowy table-cloth, 
with its array for the morning repast — the bright 
liie, with the kettle humming on the hob — Frank, 
his little son, installed upon his knee— the baby 
sprawling on the caipet, rearing its rosy face with 
u lov ing look of recognition at its mother, who, 
amid all her duties at the break fast- table, had a 
large reserve of watchfulness for her nursling — and 
Jiis breast heaved with the emotion that moved his 
heart. u You recollect, 1 see, Charles,” said his 
wife, whose ready sympathy divined the course of 
his thoughts, “ tfiat this is one of our red-letter 
days — the anniversary of your meeting Mr. 
Staunton, and that we are to dine with him.” 

“ I remember it,” he replied, “and 1 wish I 
could make a sufficient record of all I owe to you 
and to him.” Warrender drew her to his bosom, 
and kissed her tenderly. A few minutes after the 
omnibus which carried him every morning into 
the city stopped at the door, Emily Warrender, 
with her babe in her arms, and her boy by her 
side, stood at the window to watch his departure 
with feedings of devout gratitude at the moral 
change which change of fortune had effected in 
his character. Swittly flew the day, for it was a 
busy one ; but at tlje appointed hour, Warrender, 
and his wife and children, assembled a* Mr. 
Staunton's. Neatness and simplicity marked their 
appearance; gentleness, cheerfulness, and good 
sense their hearing. The cloth drawn, the first 
toast was “ Waterloo Bridge,” when Warrender, 
animated by the present, aipl stimulated by the 
recollection of tht past, turned to the company ; 
but directing Ms eyes especially to his children, 
said Under the influence of an erroneous edu- 
cation, I entered life seeking enjoyment and happi- 
ness in ^elfish pleasure and splendour of position : 
in their best rcsultawwhen success was at its culmi- 
nating point, 1 ftmnu them powerless to satisfy my 
heart, and subversive of all the best attributes of 
my min'd. In their loss (still under an ignorant 
estimate of their value), 1 experienced a frightful 
revulsion of feeling ; I sunk, as 1 thought,, to rise 
no more ; but I Jtave risen” — and his eyes beamed i 
fas they rested on Mr. Staunton. “ I now enjoy i 
fiendsnipj affection, , competence, nnd, -for the i 
first time, independence — independence of external 
circumsfAtitfea. of class onimons. In the com- 1 


which broke other bonds, have only tightened 
those of real love and true friendship. The secret, 
of happiness is to limit our individual' wants, ex- 
tend our moral sympathy, and strengthen our re- 
ligious feelings and intellectual powers. 1 hare 
arrived not merely at the conviction of these facts, 
but at their practice : and may bold myself to be 
an exemplification, though not in its usual sense, 
of the old adage — 14 A penny wise and a pound* 
foolish.” 


©ur Srtbrarg. 

LA HOUR'S WRONGS AND LABOUR’S REMEDY/ 

OK. Till: AME OP arifUlT AND THK AOK OP JtlGIlT 

Br J. F. Bray.* 

This little volume, which appears to have been 
sent to us in consequence of Mr. Ilowitt’s ** Letters 
on Labour, * * and which, so far as labour is concerned, 
advocates partly the same doctrine, is a wo^k by 
one of the people themselves, and should be read 
by every man who is interested in the people’s cause. 
It is long since we read ti work which displays so 
vigorous, great, and cogent a reasoning power. 
The logic of the author is the weapon of a master ; 
the style is bold yet temperate, clear and coimue- 
hensive. Had the writer issued from the middle 
classes, and advocated the conventional philo- 
sophy of the day, he would have been pronounced 
at once a great philosopher, and have been quoted 
as infallible nntiiorily. As it is, if his fellow work- 
men do their duty by him, as he has done his by 
them, he will become universally read, and will 
every day exert a more decided influence on that 


circumstances, of class opinions. In the com- 
parative^ humble sphere 1 now occupy, I am rich 
m fjw wealth of moral association : the strain 


current of progression which is now setting in so 
strongly. There is nothing which is so full of assur- 
ance ot the future position of the masses, as seeing 
such works as the present issuing from their midst. 

Before giving further account of the work itself, 
let us give a brief one of the author, furnished to us 
by a competent authority, and fall of instruction. 

John Francis Bray, author of u Labour’s Wrongs 
and Labour’s Remedy,” was horn in the year 
1810, in the United States, of English parents : 
h.x father brought him to England in 1821, ana 
so* in after died. John { now an orphan, henceforth 
rc.-ided with hi.s aunt in Leeds. In 1824, he was 
pui apprentice to a' printer at Pontefract, liig- 
m aster failed; John was release.! ; but afterwards 
served out his tivne at Selby. In the office at 
Sell. , was a man of original mind of the name of 
Hods worth, a brother to Dr. Dodswofth of Leeds; 
this man taught young Bray to think. Dodsworth ' 
was zealous not only m teaching Bray all that he 
could concerning his (rade, hut also to instil into 
his mind his own notions of' right. If they were 
such as John Bray has since enunciated, they 
must have been most sound and excellent. No 
doubt he saw that he was casting his seed into the 
right soil, and thus it is that men whose names 
never appear on the surface of the world’s doings, 
are often busy at the very roots of the world! pre- 
paring the instruments and developments of. the 
next generation. John Bray became an eafhe$t 
and profound thinker for his age. 

His apprenticeship expiring in 1831, he made a 
ramble through the country, after the fashion of 
the German journeymen, in order to see some- 
thing of the world. In 1833, he wee employed on 
an uu stamped periodical at Huddersfield, called 
14 The Voice ox the West Riding,” and it was at 
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Though gla»l ant! loud may be the strokes 
With which his anul rings* 

Yet as loud and glad the simple notes 
Which echo as he sings. 

Oh ! dismal may the evening be 
When for cheery thoughts we atop, 

And listeir to to the clanging din 
That fills Che blacksmith's shop. 

’Twas the nursing home of scandal, 

At fhe corner of our oireet ; 

And ever 'neath its dingy walls, 

The gossips used to meet : 

'Twss» there the village idlvrs 
Were ccit.un to be found ; 

And there the loud and mciry laugh 
In boisterous fun went round ; 

Ami many likely tales wen- framed 
As, by accident, thej'd stop 
To catch tho news that in*Vr was scant 
Within the biarkBinith'h shop. 

’Twas he, the smith, who practised 
As a dentist there in truth, 

Wrenching with iron hand and tool 
The luckless aching tooth , 

Such exploit would the bumpkins' heads 
With wild amazement fill. 

In wonder that an unlearned man 
Could boast such doctor's skill ; 

While many a woful visage there 
For suie relief would stop 
Itcm-ath the blackened roof which rose 
Allow: Hit* black sin rh'*> shop. 

There long, in loud prosperity. 

May that stout amil ring ; 

And long as light of heart may he, 

Its stalwart owner, sing 
For L lo>c to hear the hammer's clang— 
Toaee the bright sparks ily 
In ruddy columns through the gloom 
Of a December'. sky, 

As, mid the dreary evening's gloom, 

For uheeiv thoughts we stop, 

And hud Hum m the h<>!>tiToii* warmth 
That idly the blacksmith's shop. 


THE ROBBER BAND AT TUSCULUM , 

OH, 

Ll'CIAN mrONAFAIlTES ESCAPE. 
f From the Sw ■ dmh of Xteandcr.J 

Tkanslati:i> my Wii.uam IIowitt. 

(Cuthjilrtrd fiom page 1 * 7 .) 


torio Morlucclii, and ordained it in hi* wisdom 
that I, one evening, struck down with my dagger 
a young noble, who like me, but with baser view*, 
burned for Fla via, Narni’s sweetest flower. Then 
was it no longer good to linger in my father's 
house and my father's city. • So 1 took: to the 
mountains, and in this country I have already 
ruled two years ; yes, to-morrow, exactly to- 
morrow, is completed, the second year of my free- 
dom. For six months I have been the happiest of 
mortals ; for so strong was Flavia's love so vic- 
torious over all doubts and fears, that she followed 
me hither into my new kingdom. My old pious 
father is dead, and they say that my mother weeps 
herself blind over her lost son, but 1 know that 
slip has been nerve-sick these eight years, and in 
that case the old lady can get the cataract into the 
bargain. But she lives comfortably on my pro* 
perty in her old age, and 1 shall love her till the 
grave takes her away from me, and longer. 

“ My power is not confined to this Tittle troop 
which you M*e around ine here. I am the captain 
of many bands, which spread themselves from 
(vohbio in the Appcniiics to Cosonza in Calabria, 
and obey my commands. The celebrated hero 
and dclcster of the French, Stef a no Spatolino t who 
occasioned General Miollis and all your country- 
men so much trouble, made, with his astonishing 
deeds, a deep impression on my mind from the 
earliest years of childhood. It cut me to the heart 
that such a man should fall by the bullets of 
French executioners before the Temple of Vesta, 
but many who followed him now follow me, and 
numbers besides, Signor Fainter ! " — here Mor- 
lucclii drank again — “As often as I, watchful and . 
full of courage, wander through these glorious 
woods and mountains, and now, when I look forth 
on all this wide expanse, bounded only by the 
great sea, then I think— this is mine — mine. I 
am the lord of this country— am mightier and 
happier than the crowned priest there Indow, who 
slumbers or broods over his plots and manoeuvre* 
under the laurels and cypresses of the Quirinal; 
the old despot whose mandate is for me. as the 
wind which roars past, -or powerless blaze of light, 
niug in the clouds of the far horizon. But sec 
there is a man called Cardinal Consalvi ; for him 


“So! now begin you again to please me," said 
the bandit chief “ Wine, s.ij- Solomon, gladdens 
the heart of man, or soim other old wise man of 
renown j but I say, that he who cannot, were it in 
the very moment of death, empty a good gl.i-*» of 
wine when it is offered, is not worthy to tread the 
ground where the grape grows. Ytt," added lie, 
and again poured wine iuiu his ghi s and tossed 
itn contents into the hushes, “ we can love and en- 
joy so charming a gift of God without being 
drunkards. Capo t // narco ! how would it go with 
me* and my whole iioop, whom I guide and govern 
with my nod and my word, if I were a drunkard? 
Clear head, open eyes, and active limbs, are for 
my position and my fortune equally necessary, 
as the ghl that 1 love, the air that 1 breathe, and 
the food that I partake." 

. Here Morhicchi tfrunk another glass, and con- 
tinued — 41 Formerly, , when I was younger, and 
lived happy days in my father’s house in Narni, 
without strife or care, and without any desire but 
that of my Fbu ia’s love, then was my mind much 
weaker than now. Then couid I, like you, shed 
tears of joy at the. sight of a beautiful landscape, 
or* of 'sorrow over a lamb oragoat, which my 
father's herdsman lost in the wood. But fate, 

- which rules our affairs, found probably that this 
Weakly, pensively-weeping life, did not befit Ser- 


I would go through burning furnaces of brimstone, 
a 1 though he docs call me a weed in the state, and 
pc* haps would send a ball or two through my 
temples if his trackers should have the luck to 
seize me — and all for the. sake of love to the 
fatherland. Never mind! Iam glad to-day, and 
let to provide for the days to come." 

As the robber thus talked, continually growing 
more elevated with his transport and the vapours 
of the wine, C'hatillon fixed at one. moment an 
admiring and reproachful glance on the speaker's 
countenance, and he v as silent, as if he hoped to 
hear a word out of tho mouth of his hitherto dumb 
listener. But when Chatillon continued silent, ho 
resumed mo^i slowly and with a sort of solemnity 
— “ It is true, Signor ! I know it well, that I have 
done much wrong in my time, but I have likewise 
done much good. Mor^-tbau one useless thread 
of life have I cut asunder ; many a rich man have 
1 relieved from a cumbrous 'burden ; to many a 
one oppressed by the law, have 1, the lawless, 
done justice ; to tne hungry I have dealt out bread 
and wine, and I have wiped many a sufferer's 
tears ; I have adored the Madonna and the saints 
with rich gifts, and I have loved my Flavia. 
Signor I Will you tAke Flavia's portrait ? But 
no ! you shall not do it. 1 will scarcely allow you 
to see her, I know you artists. It would be much 
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better for our lovely little fools if it were not for 
such numbers of foreign artists. But enough of 
this. Never mind, sir, 1 am not so wild and grim 
as people think, perhaps ; not so severe as 1 ought 
to be. I am better than many a canting idiot who 
never in his life crushed a Caterpillar. And who 
is the man, even if he be in his own opinion the 
most virtuous of mortals, who shall dare to reckon 
up all his thoughts, words and actions, and then 
say at the confessioual or before God — ‘ Behold, 
how pure 1 am? ’ " ? 

“ No, Signor ! that cam no man do. Hr is whut 
he is, and it cannot be helped, if, in the exercise 
of his free-will, and carried forward by his strength, 
he upsets some of the way-marks and the scare- 
crows upon life's path, vjtyich the Jesuits have 
raised to terrify children with. It is only for the 
cowardly and awkward wretch that the present 
life is, and the next becomes, a misty and mise- 
rable hell. See, there you have in a few words my 
history and my creed.’ 

The robber now assured liiinself that he had 
Baid enough to inspire the painter with a proper 
respect, or to excite him to a correspondent fami- 
liarity. He stretched himself out on the ground 
carelessly, pulled his shaggy hat over his face, as 
a screen against the sun, which, silently descending, 
darted its hot beams between the trees’ thickest 
boughs. He then laid liis arms beneath his head, 
as if he meant to sleep, or by his pret ended sleep to 
put his prisoner into a state of self-security, and 
to see what he would do if left to himself. 

Without doubt there darted many a time through 
the painter’s brain, like a warm flash of lightning, 
the thought that he ought, win or lose, with one 
hasty leap to fling liiinself over the declivity, and 
then amid the snows and thickets to seek his es- 
cape, for nevqp is the captive’s love of life greater 
than when he is led out of the gloomy dungeon, 
and catches a view of the wild face of free nature. 
But also as rapidly as the lightning- flash is ex- 
tinguished, died again this thought in its birth. 
The hope of Cenzo's return, and the fear lest by 
a premature step he might rob Prince Lucian of 
his money, and liiinself of his life, chained him to 
the spot. His eyes rested fixedly on the Hun-burnt 
Campagna below, on the lofty cypresses round the 
convent of Grotta Ferrata, on the scattered ancient 
tou.hs, on the far-stretching aqueducts, with their 
arcades vanishing within the walls of Rome, ami 
on the glittering strata of clouds which in the 
western norizon piled themselves over the sun like 
a chain of radiant Alps. Not a breath of air 
stiired, there was now one general voluptuous 
sie.-ta. All was hushed and reposing, fragrant and 
languishing. The spirit of the emptied wine-glass 
fluttered and played in Chatillon’s brain. Jiis 
eyes were closed, and his circling thoughts were 
speedily entangled in a web of fantastic dreams. 

When he awoke, the sun was already gene down 
behind the light chain of clouds, and transfixed it 
with a shifting play of colours. A clear rosy ra- 
diance lay over the landscape, and the leaves were 
softly lifted by the warm evening. breeze. Mor- 
lucchi stood beside Chatillon with a gloomy solem- 
nity in his countenance. He lifted frequently a 
small spying-glass to his eye, as to explore the 
country, ana after every fruitless attempt to dis- 
cover wnat he wanted, no knit his brows, so that 
they almost wholly concealed his deep eyes. 

“ You have slept long," said hp, at length, with 
a downward glance at Chatillon, who was now 
quite awake. 

“ Yes ! ** answered he, u I dreamed that I went 
in my aleep over a high and long heath, and a 


lighl form went by my side, and saidi— ' ‘Taka care 
that you do not wake, or you will fall into a dark 
gulph.' ” 

“Cenzo does not come, and the son will imme* 
dialely set,” said the robber. 

“ And that means,” added the painter, u that I 
shall soon sleep the last sleep.'* 

There rustled something In a lofty tree near 
them, and the boughs of .the tree moved. A large 
eagle floated with powerful pinions forth into the 
wide space. Morlucchi snatched a pistol from his 
belt, took aim, und fired, but the proud sailor of 
the ;tir swept aloft, made some beautiful circles in 
the blue heaven, soared on tranquil wings higher 
and higher, and disappeared in the sky. 

Morlucchi hit his lip and was silent. Ills cheeks 
became red as blood. He soon afterwards whistled 
three times. Two of his band stood in an instant 
before him, to whom lie said — “ Conduct the pri- 
soner to the cave ; let him remain undisturbed to 
make his peace with God. If Cenzo be not here 
when the hell rings for Ave-Mary in the convent, 
he must die. This is my will. And to Chatillon 
he said, “It grieves me; hut so commands our 
law, and I cannot do otherwise.” 

As Chatillon, between the two bandits, slowly 
descended the stony path towards the cave, he 
was met by the handsome boy, who came with 
a bucket on his arm to collect the remains of 
the meal. The boy turned up his large tearful 
eyes, stole to Chatillon ’s side, and whispered 
in his car — “ Pray for me when thou comest into 
Paradise,” and then hastened on. 

iicluincd into the cavern, the painter seated 
himself on his straw bed, and calmed as much as 
possible li is soul, depressed with anguish and con- 
tending with the terrors of death. Several of the 
robber-troop were within, hut they kept them- 
selves quiet and at a distance; but their whis- 
perings fell more loudly ou the prisoner’s ear than 
their loud murmur of the preceding night. The 
minutes went, heavily and slowly; every crock or 
noise awoke an involuntary shudder in Chatillon a 
v i tills, and a hitter division between hope and fear; 
for it might be Morlucchi who came to announce 
liis death, and it might also be Cenzo who came to 
save hi< life. Then heard lie one of the banditti 
say, Ghecco! dost thou hear the bell ? It rings 
Ave-Mary; ’’and as lie said this, they fell on their 
knees, clasped their hands, and murmured, as with 
one voice, “ jt re- At aria ! Ave-AIaria ! Santa AffP- 
thnna ! Ora pro nobis!" 

Then streamed a flood of the evening's rosy 
light, from the interior of the cave, and Morlucchi 
stood in the light, which as quickly vanished again, 
as the door was closed through which he issued. 

“It is certain,” said he, “ that Cenzo is taken : 
we are betrayed. If Lucian places no higher 
value oil the paintci’s life, why should I value it 
more?* And Cenzo! my faithful Cenzo is worth 
more than the life of the painter and all his tribe. 
Ghecco! lead the painter out: give him his exit, 
and God be merciful to him.” 

Chatillon spiking up from his feet, cast a look 
on the two servants who silently wept in tho 
corner, advanced, and said — “ Here I anil l)o 
with me what thou wilt. My sufferings will 
speedily be over, but out of my innocent blood 
shall spring a tormentor for thee that thou canst 
not murder ! ” 

Ghecco bound liis lianas, and the wild troop 
collected round their prey. But behold! once 
more gleamed a light from the secret vault, and 
the lovely female, who on the former night had 
appeared like an apparition to the nainter’s eyes 
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sprung, pale but lovely as ft Magdalene of (jui<l<>, 
forward to the immoveable robber-chief, embinced 
liis knees, and with a moving voice exclaimed - 
" Carlo ! C.irjo I thou slmlt not kill him. Ah, no ! 
spare us this innocent blood : at least, kill iiim nuL 
at this moment, when the whole earth, at the 
sound of the bell, prays to heaven for a still and 
happy night! ,f And as the door was opened 
through which the prisoner should hi' led to his 
death, the lust sounds were heard of the Ave- 
Mary bell from. the convent in the valley. 

There followed a long and deep silence ; and all 
stood ns if changed to stone by a supernatural 
power. The lovely Flavin seemed glorified m the 
mhurstiiig evening splendour. Morlucchi stooped, 
raised the beloved form, and held her long to Ins 
bosom. Ife then solid—' “The time is out, my 
Fluviu ! Our safety depends on the death of the 
prisoner, and our hasty flight, but wo will wait 
another hour ! " 

A murmur arose amongst the bandits awakened 
out of their, momentary stupor. One of them went 
out, but the rest awaited the further commands of 
the chief. Chatillon, bound and devoted to death, 
but with perfect self-possession and a calm look, 
turned and said -** Madam ! I uni weary of life, 
and with tile living I have nothing further to do ; 
but for thee will J put up my last prayer! ” And 
some tears gushed from his eyes. 

“ Signor Capita no ! CVttzo is here! ” criid now 
the iu rushing robber. “ Cenzo is here! I hear 
the sound of Rosso’s gallop ! ” 

Flavia uttered a cry of joy, and Chatillon \s two 
fellow-prisoners darted up from their straw beds, 
in the full transporting conviction that they should 
ciuickly set out on their return. At a sign from 
the chief, and lit his exclamation, 11 Cenzo or 
traitors ! " the whole troop stood in arms, and 
betook themselves to their several posts, to defend 
the community or to full with honour. But it was 
Cenzo in his own person, and no other. Rosso 
snorted in front of the cave and shook his trap- 
pings, while his rider entered die grotto, and ad- 
vanced to Morlucchi. who stood yet with Flavia 
at his side, apart in the cavern, and ho greeted the 
leader at once with familiarity and respect. Mor- 
lucchi gave him a stern look, and said, “Cenzo! 
thou wci't long away. Hast thou the ransom ! “ 

“ Yes, Signor Cauitano ! the ransom is yours ! ’’ 
replied Cenzo. “Two of the Prince's people wait 
at the skirt of the wood by the well, to p.iv oier 
four hundred good and full-weighted piastn*son 
receipt of the painter. I have been long away, hut 
not ually ing. Think only, Captain, Latvian v, as 
absent when I arrived in the night at Kutlinella. 
Away had lie sped, with his lieari in his mouth, to 
Rome, or heaven knows whither, to set the bands 
of all the so-called officers of justice in motion, .and 
to remain iu the most sound security. Humph ! 
the letter was read by the Maggiordomo. ! Then 
posted the man, like a flash of lightning, down to 
Frasciti; moved beaten and earth — and wait, 
wait, must I : but no one touched a hair of me. I 
thought the fellow would remain Frascati to all 
eternity. At length he returned. Prince Sanla 
Croce (God bless him for his Christian name) 
laid down thu ransom for Lucian ; I took the 
people Xyitli me and rode away. But when I heard 
the bell ring the Ave in Rome, and in Frascati, 
and ilr Marino, I’ thought my heart would burst. 
Here l am, hewever. If the painter live yet, it is 
well; give me than a draught of wine, Capitano ! 
If he be already in the other world, then send a 
bullet through my head, and that promptly ! ’’ 

" My lucky star ha* prevailed," said Morlucchi, 


"Cenzo! the .painter lives, as thou seest, Thou 
art worthy of tny reward, and thou shalt have it." 

“ Signor Giattalino, 01 Schiattalcm?, give me 
your hand ! " 

Chat nr >n, like one dreaming of death and blood, 
and daggers and bullets, stretched toward* Mor- 
lucchi both bis bands, for they were bound to- 
gether. Smiling, Morlucchi loosed them himself, 
and then said — “ Let all be good between us ! You 
are a noble man, go in peace; but .when you here- 
after 'relate to your listening friends your adven- 
ture with the giim mountain-chief, Morlucchi, and 
tin v aie horrified and cross themselves, .then tell 
them, in conclusion — 4 He is hard and wild occa- 
sionally, but he is better tliau his fete.’ If any full 
into'iny hands who arc four friends, and mention 
your name, it shall have the weight of a ransom. 
Farewell!" 

With joy over his repurchased life and his free- 
dom, but not without a certain emotion, Chatillon, 
followed by his companions in trouble, quitted the 
poueifu) bandit's retreat. When he looked back 
nt tin* door, he sought the presence of Flavia, to 
utter a grateful word, or at feast once more to take 
a parting glance at that enchanting form which had 
been his guardian angel. But Flavia had vanished. 

In the blight moonlight, the liberated purty was 
conducted by three of the handit-troou to the ap- 
pointed place, and exchanged for the ralisom- 
rnotiey. The bandits returned with the gold to 
their cave, hut Chatillon now mounted the horse 
brought for him, and trotted homewards in better 
company and with a lighter heart than he Co.me. 
Before night they arrived at the villa ; lie entered his 
room ami his bed, where his soul, weary and yet 
tossed on a swell of conflicting emotions, only to- 
wards morning sunk into a refreshing rest. 

The wonderful affair spread rnpidl^from mouth 
to month in Frascati, and thence far around 
through tin* whole Roman territory. Caibineers, 
for many successive days, traversed the whole 
country, and explored every hiding-place in the 
wood of Ariamia, and the mountain di&triet of 
Alhano, hut in vain. Not a trace of the terrific 
hand was to he found. Prince Lucian abandoned 
his beautiful villa from this time. He sold it to a 
Marchioness Chambelet., on whose death it fell by 
v ill to the King of Sardinia. 

The grim bandit- chief, report says, has with- 
<h iwn himself to the mountains of Calabria, and 
is equally powerful and impossible to.be taken 
fm merly. But there circulates also another report 
— * hat with his Flavia he took ship for one of the 
Greek isles, where in* reposes amid his bloody 
laurels, on the beloved bosom. But many a 
Roman whispers a good friend in the ear, that 
Morlucchi took the advice of Cardinal Consalvi, 
dissolved his robber band, and lives in retirement 
and peace on an estate near MACerata^ with his 
wife Flavia, and their child. It is certain that he 
never fell into the hands of justice, although the 
portrait which he himself had sent to Villa Ruffi- 
nella, in numberless impressions was posted up in 
city and vill.qre, on all walls and church-doors; 
accompanied oy the apostolic* government’s fa- 
therly exhortation to seize and secure, wherever 
he should be found, the hardened disturber of the 
public peace. • ^ 

Still and peaceful is Tusculum again, and all the 
country of which Morlucchi was the terror. Its 
Klysian beauty blooms now chiefly for the an- 
tiquity-loving traveller, the honest countrymun, 
and the innocent nightingales, which morning 
and evening, sitfg unmolested in the deep groves, 
their joyous hymns to nature 
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beautiful, but when we contemplate it. we find a 


Jtyoltoatm tot the people. 


HARVEST- H OMK. 

By William Howiit. 

In tin* old agricultural times pleasure gave way 
to business, and .summer being the bustling season, 
the holidays of the people were fewei at that pe- 
riod. With tlie exception of the .summer solstice, 
or feast of St. John, which corresponds to the 
ancient festival of Baal, when /ires were lit on the 
mountain tops, and the people danced round them, 
there was scarcely ft holiday of any account till i 
harvest was in. Then broke forth the great holi- 
day, not of saints but of nature, when the heart 
in its gladness at the bounty of Providence, and at 
that bounty all secured from the elements, all laid 
up for enjoyment, spoke out in songs and shouts 
all the countiy over, and young feet meivily an- 
swered it in music. Many a. brave old harve.sl- 
homc has there been held in biavo old England. 
Master and man, youth and maiden, every crea- 
ture which h.ullahouied in »he ■•cinching am to cut 
down and bring in, now assembled to tin* common 
feast. The last load has Inn n brought home | 
covered with boughs, and attended bj all tin: cere- 
monies which ..gci had prescribed. Many are lUe j 
traces of the antiquity of this feast of Ceres, which ! 
have lingered to a late lime, and which lie who 
would know may fiml recorded m Brando. The 
last handful of com, called the Maiden, bus been 
cut from the field, tlu* Inmost queen, that repre- 
sentative of mother Ceres, has been diesseu in 
wonted gaiety; the cross of woven wheat-ears has 
been suspended with reverence from the farmer’s 
ceiling, and ‘Miockie! bookie!” has resounded 
round the cart bearing home the last load, with 
bagpipes playing, and youths and maidens dancing. 
And now the limn of household joy is < mm*. The 
old farmhouse presents its lowly porch, through 
the open sides of which, roses and jasmines peep 
and nod to the blithe incomers, jn the stables, 
the stout horses who bore tin cm n all home, have 
their inaugei i lu:ip»*d with pi.Miteou-* o.its, for the 
waggouer remembers all then good deeds, and 
would scorn to eat his plum pudding it he could 
not think that tlu-y too are having ilnir well- 
merited feast. 

In the low and shady house-plan*, or great 
fitting-room of tlu* farm-house, tin 1 huge ai.d 
sturdy table is spread for a large (nu.paiiy and a 
large repast, and in diop by twos and tin ecu, all the 
hands Unit made “ rid work” in the corn-fields 
Old men who hav» *i en many such a sight, young 
men who hope to set* many smh ; maidens sweet 
as the jasmines that nodded to them in the porch, 
and blushing crimson as the roses that they 

I ducked, aiv mating themselves at the master’s 
learty bidding. 

Hore osirc a-yenr rHstinrtion lowers Its crest, 

The iii..it'*r, servant, ami the Tueiry guest. 

Ate equ.tl h 1! ; and ro nd the happy rinjj 
The reaper** uy-s exulting glances fling, 

And war.ned vith gratitude, In* quits his place 
With sonhuTiit hands, and ate-enl.ven**d face, 

Wft fills his jug hi* honoured mwt to tend, 

Ta serve At on re the master and the friend ; 

f ud thu* to meet his smiles, to share hie tale, 
nuts, hU conversation, and bis ale. 
h were the »Iav«— of days lonj nasi I sing, 

" ■>' When pride gave place to mirth without a sting. 

But stop. There is a sort of fatality which attends 
ear rejoicings and mu quotations. The picture is 


goes on, and he knows well what he is saying—* 

Ere tyrant customs strength sufficient bore 
To \ iolatc the feelings of the poor; 

To leave them distanced in the maddening race, 

Where'er refinement shows his hated face; 

Nor causeless hated ; — ’tis tho peasant's curse, 

Thai hrmily makes his wretched station worse; 
bestiovs life’s intercourse; the social plan 
That rank to rank cements, and man to man : 

Wealth flows around him, Fashion lordly reigns ; 

Y< I poverty is his, and mental pains. 

Too true ! Yet even Bloomfield tells us how coin- 
j nion such things once were in England. Jlow the 
jolly old farmer and his kind motherly wife Bate 
down witli all his harvest band, and 

Though not one jelly trembled on the board, 

Yet Plenty reigned, and from hia bound!?** hoard 
Supplied tilt* feast with till that sense could crave, 

Wnh all that made our great fordathers brave, 

Ere the cloyed palate countless flavours tried, 

Aim cooks had Nature's judgments set aside. 

Wnh thanks to Heaven, and tale* ot rustle lore 
The mansion echoed. 

Thm it wits for hundreds of vc:irs. There is a 
satisfaction in thinking of it. There is a pleasure 
j in living in a laud where men have been happy, 
and tiioiii, and thankful. Ah ! what is it that made 
: England wluit it is hot these good old plenteous 
'times, which nerved the arm and fortified the 
heart with licit blood to do, to dare, to win, and 
enjoy. It was not hj poor-laws and unions, and 
beef at a shilling a pound, and wages at seven 
shillings a week, that our power grew like a true 
British oak, and stretched its branches to every 
quarter of the globe. No; it was in these old r 
hospitable farm-nouses, where 


| - - Tin* smind oah*t;thlc's» m.iKsy fiaine 

1 llt*t.riodc the kitchen-floor ; 

and simple and rejoicing souls sate round its roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, with the liche.-t sauce in 
the universe — a hearty welcome! Here it was 
English vigour grew; here the Briton’s manly 
iiti lure was perfected. Here the lowly son of the 
plain rfill felt that he was a son and a hi other, for 
i.c was treated with a brother’s kindness. There 
h;. u been a bitter winter since then. The blast of 
n frosty famine has swept across our fields, and the 
poor man knew no joy in the harvest home. Corn 
was taxed, and labour was taxed — there was that 
uglj caterpillar, taxation, gnawing the tree of life 
at both ends. As for corn — 

Once tiie It ppy cot taped poor 
Haib*d it, a* It gloomed their door, 

With :i glad u ".selfish cry, 

Though they lx ught it bitterly. 

But even that sharp time had gone by ; they had 
“ bought it bitterly,” till they could buy it no 
longer, and they became bitter themselves. Rich 
men — rich, and full, and happy— had shut it out. 
The ijoor man abroad grew it, and would fain have 
sent it to the poor man in England, but the rich 
and the happy shut it out from the poor and the 
miserable. An ! then was the harvest-home over 
to the poor ! They had no harvest, and they had 
no home, save that which they would rather die 
than cn ter. a 

But Englishmen had for ages eaten the bread of 
joyous gladness, ahd its strength was still in them. 
They were not thus to be cooped up’ like rats in an 
empty corn-bin. They arose, and broke down the 
rich man’s famine pallisades, Hurrah ! there is 
again a harvest-home 1 Never was there such a 
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doming home of corn aft there shall he now. To 
the four quarters of the earth the winds have born 
it, that the corn* law is abolished. In America, 
in Egypt, in Poland, and Germany, it has sent a 
shock: of gladness into millions of hearts. Corn is 
free ! It seemed at the sound to wave and nod in 
billowy gladness on a thousand golden plains. 
From every plenteous shore it shall pour in upon 
the hungry man. To town and village, to country 
cottage and city den, it is the tidings of pence and 
plenty* The free-trade festivals in every part of 
England are the feasts of the great harvest- home 
of 1846! Honour to all the brave harvesters who 
have cut and carried, who have crowned the curt 
of plenty with the green boughs of rejoicing, and 
danced it home ! Honour to Colonel Peyronet 
Thompson, with his catechism, which has been so 
bravely got by heart by so many thousands : 
honour to Ebenezer Elliott, with his rhymes sharp 
as Sheffield razors: honour to Richard Fryer, of 
Wolverhampton, the first man, stout old conser- 
vative as he is, who brought in a bill for the abo- 
lition of the corn-law: honour to V illiers, the 
man sent up by Richard Fryer : honour to the 
League, with its Cobden, Bright, Wilson, and the 
Fox with a fire-brand at his tail that burnt up, not 
the corn , but the corn-bind— a dreadful weed, as 
every fanner knows. Hurrah for every mouth 
which spoke, and every pen which wrote— and they 
are legion — to bring about the great harvest-home 
of IS hi - the harvest-home of the world ! 

fliis is, in truth, a Holiday for the People ! It 
is the first glorious step towards the rational old 
stale of things when there was enough for every 
man and to spare; and there was nothing that we 
could spare so well as the corn laws! If ever 
there was an occasion when a whole nation should 
turn out and keep holiday, it. is this ; for the word 
is now spoken by ministerial lips— monopoly is a 
curse and must go down— -free- trade is the life- 
blood of the constitution, and must live, grow, and 
become co- extensive with the earth. 

The great battle of despotism is fought and warn. 
If the country is not cleared of the old troops of 
the myrmidons, yet they have learned that they 
are not invincible. The popular power is confessed 
to be in the ascendant, and lias only to go on in 
thedignity of strength demolishing and renovating. 
In order to know where we really are, we ought 
every now and then to cast a retrospective* glance 
to the dark days of the Castlereagh dynasty, and 
then look arouud us on the cheerful face of present 
things. What a glorious, inspiriting contrast! 
Instead of the iron strength of government em- 
ployed to crush, to starve, and to reduce us to a 
nation of serfs, the Men of the People are shouting 
on the mountain of success; and government 
paying homage to divine principles of freedom, 
progress, and Kindly knowledge! It ir the first 
grand harvest-home of the sheaves of a people’s 
greatness. No bloody revolution, fraught with 
more miseries than Pandora's box ; no triumph in 
which the groans of innocent victims are drowned 
in the frenzied uproar; but the beauteous scene 
of Truth, and Gentleness, and Moral Power pre- 
paring the feast of nations, and the reign of Mind. 

Let the neoplc, then, turn out, like the Teeto- 
tallers, with banner and with music ; on village 
greens and in city areas, beneath the stately oaks 
of stately parks and on the breezy heath and hill, 
Jet them assemble to shake bauds and mingle 
hearts in jov. Let the steamer sail, and the train 
’ run, to all pleasant places with all pleasant people. 
Let tents be spread, and the cheerful banquet 
within them, and^et the dance and the merry 


game go on before them on the green. The tem- 
perance associations have approached.^ nearer to 
the ideal of a popular festival than any other 
body yejt. They are finding out the art to be glad 
and social, merry and wise. Such be the harvest- 
home of 1846— tne prelude to a thousand others, 
each more free, refined, and hopefUl than the rest. 


THOUGHTS UPON DEMOCRACY IN 
EUROPE. 

To the Editor of the People's Journal . 

Sir — Many of the ideas which I put forth may 
perhaps not harmonise, fully ftt least, with yours, 
or with those more generally received. But in so 
important a cause «a that for which we contend, 
any fiaukly-spoken, honest, conscientious word is, 
at least, deserving of a heaving. Every thought 
that rules the life ami guides the efforts of a certain 
number of our brethren, under whatever degree of 
latitude and longitude God 1ms celled them to seek 
after truth, has its importance. Now it is precisely 
the thought which, particularly in the last four 
years, has begun to direct the demoeratical move- 
ment on the Continent, that it is my object to Rtute. 
See if that suits you, and believe me, 

Yours respectfully, 

Joseph Mazzini. 


No. T. 

Tub democratic tendency of our times, the up- 
ward movement of the popular classes, who desire 
to have t heir share in political life, hitherto a 
life of privilege — is henceforth no Utopian dream, 
no doubtful anticipation: it is a fact, a great 
European fact, which occupies every mind, . inilit- 
onces the proceedings of governments, defies ail 
opposition. Whatever may he said to the contrary, 
no one, now-a-daya, sees in the ever increasing^ 
voice of rising nations, of g( nerntions desirous of 
laying the foundations of a better future, of 
oppressed races claiming their place in the sun- 
shine, nothing more than the vain imagination of 
a writer, or the cry of an agitator thrown out hap- 
hazaid among the crowd. No, it is something 
more serious; it is a page of the world’s destiny, 
written by the finger of God in the heart of these 
generations whose movement hurries us away. It 
is the development of that law of whieh/wc ore but 
the agents— the law of continual progress — without 
which there would be neither life, nor movement, 
nor leligion ; for there would be no Providence. 
Friends and enemies begin to owli this. And yet, 
if the former salute the development ot this 
fact, with hymns of joy, the latter persist in re- 
garding it as something abnormal, as a scourge 
acknowledged to be inevitable, but against which 
the human heart is irresistibly impelled to struggle. 
They are corrupted, you will say, misgoverned by 
egotism. This is true of many; but in their ranks 
are to be found upright men, hearts capable of 
feeling, who were evidently under the yoke of mis 
taken convictions: even among the friends ot 
democracy there are men who put their hands to 
tile work with hesitation, and who sometimes 
appear seized with vague terror. Onfe would say 
that the echo of that wild cry uttered some ten 
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year* since by a statesman speaking of the working horrors recently committed by the Aiv.trir.n go- | 

classes, ** thi barbarians art * at our nates,” still vernment in Gallicifi, or Christianity by the St. 
ring* threateningly in their care. Bartholomew, ortho cold- blooded ctuelty of the 

whence comes this? Do we not all applaud, as Inquisition. Others cite the ever recurring flgitii- 
dul the Homans when they heard in tiieir theatre tious of the small Italian democracies of themiddle 
he prophetic verse of the freedunm— “ Homo sum; ages; as if there could be any histbrifcal analogy 
i/til kumani a me (dh'ntnn yuto wlnn through between the representative democracy of future 
he vista of history, we see slavery and its pagan times, with its interpreters intrusted with the 
heory of two races fall before the holy word of application and development of fundamental' 
Jesus--** All man are children of God? ” Do we law, mid that of towns where the principle muni- 
l ot hail, as another great conquest of the divine festod itself only in* the election of chiefs, where 
>pirit that ferments in the heart of humanity, that there existed no constitution directing and binding 
o’ther era in history, when before the Christian together citizens and chiefs, and where, conse- 
coc trine, we are all brethren , serfdom disappeared quently, insurrection was the only remedy against | 
nd made room for the free communes? Why, abuse of power. The union ot the democratic 
hen, instead of rejoicing at the good news of principle with representative government is an 
n illions of our brethren demanding to join with us entirely modern fact, which throw s out of court 
in accomplishing tin* world’s work, do so many all precedents that might be appealed to ; they have 
among us turn pale with terror at the signs of the nothing hut the word in common ; the thing is 
coming future? Do they not call themselves radically different. And as for the horrors which 
Christians ? Do they not repeat, as formulae of signalised the upstarting — for it was by no means 
tl cir belief, these words of the only prayer taught the organisation but the upstarting of democracy in 
us by our Lord — u Thy kingdom route, () Father, F ranee - they were exceptional facts which cannot j 
thy will be. done ort earth as in heaven /” And occur again.* To say nothing of the progress made | 
wfiat. is the present movement but <m attempt at in lift 3 years, und the wholly different temper of j 
the practical realisation of this prayer? We arc the men who now plead the entire of democracy, 1 
labouring that the development of Imm.ui society there was thou a feudal system to be destroyed, of 
may be, as far as possible, in the likmuss of the w hleli tin* characteristic* no longer exist except i.n ;i 
divine society, in the likeness of the heavenly the north of Kmope — a struggle between fode- 
country, where ull are equal, where there exists r.iILm and the pi ineiple of national unity, which 
but one love, but one happiness for ail. We seek has long .since been settled in all settled states — 
the paths of heaven upon earth ; fir we know that and what is now impossible, a war of all Europe 
this earth was given us for our workshop, that by against the- country which first hoisted the standard 
it we can rise to heaven, that by our earthly works of democracy. 

we shall be judged ; by the number of the poor Wh.it is real at the present time, and infinitely j 
whom we have assisted, by the number of the obstructs the progress of the principle, is the } 

unhappy whom we have consoled. The law of anarchy which prevails ill the camp of its apostles. j 

God has not two weights and two measures : Christ 'l’he democratic party is, perhaos, the only one in- j 
camp for all: bespoke to all : he died for all. We Europe which is without a government, which lift"* 1 
cannot wish the children of God to be equal before no dim* tors, and no moral centra in Europe to I 
Grnl, and to he unequal before men. \Ve cannot represent it. We are believers without a temple. i, 
wish our immortal spiiit to abjure on earth that We have imbibed from the past so much fear of ! 
gift of liberty which is the source of good and evil authoiity, wo dread so much being fonned into '! 
in our action*, and whos'* exercise makes man vir- regiments on the high road, thut each throws him- ■ 
tuous or criminal in the eye* of God. We c..nii<*t s> If into a bye-path, to the great danger of going 
wish the brow that is rai.-id to heaven to fall a tray. Liberty, which is hut a means, ha* become J; 
prostrate in the dust before any created luii.g, an end. We have lorn th-* great and beautiful 
the soul that aspires to heaven to rot in iguormue ci.-ign of demooiacy: the progress of all through : 
of its Tights, iU powers, aud its noble origin. We ah under the leading of the best and wisest. | 

cannot admit thut instead of losing om another Each has snatched a rag of it, and parades with it j 

like brethren, men may be divided, hostile, scillsh, ; s proudly as if it were the whole Hag, repudiating 

jealous, city of city, nation of muon. Wcprohst, or not deigning to look at the others. One has 
then, against all inequality, against all oppression, fain 1 upon an exclusively politic «d idea. He lias 
wherever it is practised; for we at know ledge no hi*. t**n pound franchise, or his five points, or 
foreigners; we recognise only the ju*t and the un- something else ot the sort: to this he clings : lie 
just; the friends .mil the enemies of the law of regards, often with hostility, always with disdain, 

God. Thu fornu I lie e^enee of what men have those who propose another measure, even if that 
agi ced to call the democratic movement; and if measure appear to bin good in itself, because he » 
anything wer profoundly surprised 1111-, , it is th.it is afraid «t may di veil the public attention from his 
bo many pci Mins have hitherto been blind to the favourite plan. Another, seizing the merely eco- 
emincuily r* iigiotis character liy which it is dis- nomiral part of the question, calculates progr ex- 
tinguished, and which it i.*> sooner or later destined sively by the number of railroads about to open,- 
to put on. Whence comes then, once more, that of steamer* which afford now means of transit, 
instinctive mistrust ami even hostility whi-h here, of new markets gained for the national industry: 
as elsewhere, accompanies every* step of its pro- he calls himself a practical man, and laughs at 
gress? I think it conies' in n.irt from terror at the political questions and idea-hunting. A third, 
past , in part from the anarchy of the present, hut disgusted with our existing social organisation, 
above all from a false or, at least, very imperfect but disgusted like the child who breaks his toy 
theory* which the democratic party the in sc Ives because he has knocked his head against it, desire* 
have mainly assigned as the basis of their activity, to suppress, to annihilate, all which he thinks mis- I 
Inhere are men who no sooner hear the name of chievous. lie has drawn from his brain a model 
democracy than the phantom of 9 .'J rises irnnie* republic of Ima vers or of bees ; he calls upon the 
di&lely before them. .With them democracy in a human race to come and frame itself therein,- and 
guillotine Kunnou f 1 : d by a red cap. This is just remain there lor ever. Others, again, choico 
Jfe though we wen to judge of monarchy by the spirits who have intuitively discovered tlie truth. 
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without troubling themsedves much bow toimpreg- in the least thinking of the distribution of the 
nate the masses with it, feel great pity for all this t produce. The threads whicli should form the so* 
they .say — “ Man is now sick ; above all things he cial web become like lost spider’s threads, crossing 
must make haste to get well : he is egotistical; he and striking against each other in the air, and at 
has only to bjecome again affectionate and devoted : length earned away by the wind. ; 

lie is sceptical, he has lost the light of faith; he 1 have often dreamed of a state of things in 
must recover it as soon as possible under pain of Phirope when every intellect, alike loving* alike 
death: when he has once recovered health and devoted, alike penetrated with the necessity of a 
sight all will go on well." So on, and God knows creed of fusion — of a general doctrine that might 
how many different plans anil points of view I correspond with the now undeniable movement 
could enumerate in the party to which l think it that is hurrying Europe, and with Europe the 
an honour .to belong.. lh*low all this the people, world, towards new destinies — should act upon.the 
without leisure to compare, to study, to pick out, duties imposed by such a uonvictiqn. Instead of 
amid these conflicting intellects, that which is all these associations organised for one special 
nearest to and contains most truth, become accus- branch of teaching, or of activity, and which are 
turned to doubt. For the people there is but one now separate, strangers to each other, not only in 
thing certain— their own misery, and the feeling of different countries, but in the bosom of the same 
distrust and reaction produced by them — a feeling country, of the same town, there should be one 
which the spectacle offered by their teachers is great philosophical — 1 might say religious— asso- 
not calculated to diminish. ciation, to which all these secondary associations 

Among all these fractions of a party, there is should be united as branches to the parent Btem, 
not one completely right, not one completely each bringing to the centre the results of its 
wrong; they are all fragments of democracy, they labours, of its discoveries, of its views for the 
;ire not Democracy. Give the suffrage to a people future. Instead of all those teaching bodies, 
unfitted for it, governed by hateful reactionary those academics, universities, lectureships, without 
passions, they will sell it, or will make a had use mission, programme, or extended views — and in 
of it; they will introduce instability into every which, as if to engraft doubt and anarchy upon 
part of the state ; they will render impossible those instruction itself, a materialist professor of medi- 
great combined views, those thoughts for the cine jostles a mystic metaphysician, a course of 
future, which make the life of a nation powerful individualist political economy follows a course of 
a».d progressive. Develop* as much as you please history or public laws based on the principle of 
material interests ; if moral advancement docs not association — there should be one real apostofate of 
outstrip them, it is probable you will increase the knowledge, starting from the small number of 
already too groat riches of the few, and the mass fundamental truths henceforth secured to the 
of producers will not see their condition improved ; human nice by the evidence given to them by a 
or even you will increase egotism; you will stifle few men of genius, but still ncciling to be made 
under physical enjoyments all that is noblest in popular. Education would he laid down ; the 
human nature : material progress alone may end balance-sheet of our acquirements would soon be 
in a Chinese society. As to the U to pints, they struck; and this bn I a nce-sheet being synthetically 
forget that wjs are here below, not to create human drawn up, soon and welcome would come forth 
nature, but To carry it forward; they forget that the programme we are all seeking, 
all the elements of human activity, individual pro- At present we are very far from those councils 
perty, riches, &e., are in themselves neither good of the intelligences of Europe. Jhit inethinks the 
nor evil: they are instruments with which wo may time is come to remind the men who desire the 
do good or evil. We should anathematise none general good -of a few simple fundamental prin- 
of them; wo should find out how to direct them eiples, which they are in danger of forgetting while 
aright. And as for the moralists, the philosophical carried away by secondary questions and by party 
writers, who would begin by transforming the spirit. 

* inward man, they are undoubtedly right in theory : 'flic .suffrage, political securities, progress of in- 

but th« labouring man, who works fourteen or dustry, arrangement of social organisation, all 
sixteen hpurs a day for a bare subsistence, with these .things, I repeat, are not Democracy ; they 
no security for the marrow’s existence but the are not the cause for which we are engaged; they 
> labour of his hands, has not time to read and re- are its means, its partial applications, or conse- 
flect, if he knows how to read: he drinks anil qucnccs. The problem whose solution we seek is 
| sleeps. It is very difficult to find the ub't consist at an educational problem ; it is the eternal problem 
of the lever of Carlyle, Emerson, and all the noble of human nature : only at every great era, at every 
minds which resemble them, to act on the Glasgow step we ascend, jour starting point changes^ apd a 
weaver, the canut of Lyons, or the Galliciun serf. new object, beyond that which we have just aU 
And -yet the suffrage, the progress cf industry, tained, opens to our sight, 
the increase of comfort, tlie co-partncr-dup of We wish mqn to be better than he is. We wish 
labour with intelligence and capital ; all those are him to have more love, move fueling for the beau- 
good, all these will enter into the future, either as tiful, the great, the true: that the ideal which be 
the application, or the consequence of the great pursues shall be purer, more divine; that he shall 
democratic idea which guides the world. The evil I eel his own dignity, shall have more respect for 
is, that each of us having discovered one face of his immortal soul. We wish him to have, in a 
the polygon, one aspect of the human problem, faith freely adopted, a Pharos to guide him, and 
endeavours to substitute it for the entire problem: we would nave his acts correspond to that belief, 
it is, that we persist in endeavouring to amend On this object being proclaimed, Democracy 
the details, without troubling ourselves about the says to us— “ If you wish to attain it, let man 
principle which governs them ; it is that w« all, commune as intimately as possible with thegreatest 
while endeavouring to perfect the instruments and possible number of fiin fellows.” She enlarges 
to multiply, as I rnay say, the materials of life, upon these words of Jesus— “When three or moTe 
resemble the economist, who should think he had of you are assembled in my name, the spirit of 
assured the physical well-being of nations by truth and of love shall descend upon you* * She 
teaching them how to increase production, without says— “Labour all to unite. Invite all to the 
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banquet of life. Throw clown the barriers which 
separate you. Except those of intelligence ami 
morality, suppress all the* privileges which render 
you hostile or envious. Make yourselves equal, 
as far as it can be done. And that not only be- 
cause human nature has everywhere the same 
right a‘, but because you can elevate men only by 
elevating man, by raising their idea of life, which 
the spectacle of inequality tends to lower. All in- 
equality brings after it a proportional amount of 
tyranny: wherever there lias been a slave, there 
has also been a master ; both distorting nml cor- 
rupting In all those who see them the idea of life. 
This idea can only he pure and complete, where, 
taken in all its aspects, it oilers nothing abject, 
nothing vicious, nothing maimed. The Spartans 
diverted education from its true purposes, and 
condemned their republic irreversibly to death, on 
the day when to teach their children temperance 
they showed them a drunken Helot ; as wo divert 
it from its purpose when, to teach the inviolability 
of life, we show to our youth an assassin slain 
upon the scaffold by society. When all men shall 
commune together by their families, by property, 
by the exercise of a political function in Inc state,' 
by education- --family, proper! > , countiy, humanity 
will become more holy than they noware. When 
the arms of Christ, even >ct stretched out on the 
cross, shall be loosened to press the whole human 
race in one embrace — when there shall be no more 
pariahs nor brahmins, nor servants nor masters, 
but only men— we shall adore the great name of 
God with much more love and faith than we do 
now." 

This is democracy in ils essentials, if it is not a 

I jetty revolt, a reaction able perhaps to desfrov, 
mt impotent to reconstruct. I know no one bold 
enough, corrupt enough, to protest against such a 
programme, But if this programme is indeed that 
of democracy, is it that of the inability of demo- 
crats? Are they, generally speaking, on a level 
with their cause in their starting point, in the ob- 
ject they aim at i I think not; ami I propose to 
show' this by reviewing the principal schools which 
guide the movement. it tuny bo well, ♦alter fifty 
years of struggles, of victims, of sacrifices, to 
consider a little where we are, t-< reconnoitre the 
ground well, and to exuinim whether we have not 
chanced to go astray. 


FIRST 1M PRFSSIONS 
OF MISS CUSHMAN’S “ROMEO.” 

I asked a lady, on her return from the 1 lay- 
market Theatre one evening, what was her opinion 
of Miss Cushman’s performance of Romeo. The 
answer I reee,i\ < d wa*, a pause, a light laugh, and 
— “ Oh, Miss Cushman is a very dangerous young 
man." The lady’s manner recalled to my mind 
those words of Racine — 

Tar ).i eAt toujours suppriinoo 

Quxrnl le sujet kunnontc lc di^ant.* 

I felt curious to sec this actress, and went to the 
theatre the next time she plated Romeo. At first 
I was struck by her likeness to Macrcady, both in 
person and manner ; afterward* I became con- 
vinced that this likeness was entirely the work of 
nature; and that Mbs Cushman does not imitate 
Macrendy. 


« Bor our voids nr* lUwnys fcuppreued 
When feeling ‘rsnucotuU expieshiou. 


Before the close of the second act the conviction 
w»m forcibly borne in upon my mind that this was 
not a clever woman merely , but one that comes be- 
fore the world in a more questionable shape — a 
woman of genius. Wanting in harmony, perhaps — 
in that lowest sort of harmony which is toothing to 
the mental faculties*— but endowed with another 
and a far higher harmony, which rouses them be- 
yond their ordinary quickness, and dilates them 
beyond their ordinary coinpass ; t a harmony like 
that in Beethoven's wildest passages, which are a 
wonder and a inystpry, and a most vehement dis- 
coid to tlie vulgar ear, but which speak the veriest 
hcavcn-music to the " fit audience. ' 

Judging of her as an individual from her ap- 
pearance on the stage, I should say that slu* is 
irregular, inharinoiiiouSj vehement, awkward — 
thuss, in one scute, unfemminc : th.it she is grand, 
large-soulcd, and strong-passioned; a scorn er of 
pettv vanity, earnest, unconscious, and full of rich 
Icmfcrness that lies not on the .surface — thus, in 
another sente, unfeminine. 

What Carlyle says of Cromwell's personal ap- 
pearance may be said of Miss Cushman’s — she is 
not “ beautiful, not at all beautiful to the man- 
inilliner species." Her voice is deep-toned, and 
with that timbre sonore which a high authority 
tells us is not the “ most excellent thing in 
woman." Her figure, her gait, her gestures, are 
manly; at least, they are so in Romeo. Had f 
not known that the part was played hy a woman, 

1 do not think T should have suspected her sex. 
Whether all this he the effect of tne transmuting 
power of genius, I know not, but am inclined to 
believe that it is. I should not be at all surprised 
to see her play Juliet as well ns she plays Romeo — 
to see her womanised into the frnpa.'sioned girl. 

With regard to the character of Romeo, it is one 
that has been neglected for many years ; I believe 
since Charles Kemble gave it up for^hat of Mer- 
cutio - when Merentio became 1 lie first male cha- 
racter in the play. Mins Cushman has made 
Romeo a first-i ate part, as Slmkspeare made it, 
equal in interest and power to that of Juliet ; which 
has always been filled by great actresses, and con- 
sidered a touchstone of excellence in a peculiar 
department of acting. 

tn Miss Cushman’s personation of Romeo , she 
giviA.dl the vehemence, the warmth of passion/ 
die melancholy, the luxuriant imagination, the 
glowing yet delicate vitality, the quick* lightning 
splendour of the Italian boy-lover. This is the 
Romeo of Slmkspeare, hi it. not? She presents to 
us tbi.- youth, so graceful, fiery, and rich in tender- 
ness; and makis us see him beautiful with the 
passionate beauty of a southern climo. But— yes, 
there is a lut in my admiration of Miss Cushman’s 
embodiment of the cli iracter which Shakspeare 
drew. She has not omitted anything Shakspeare 
created, but she has added somewhat. 

To the southern temperament and its charac- 
teristics, as shown by Romeo , Miss Cushman unites 
the strong earnestness of purpose, the steadiness 
of will and the power to work out that will in 
spite of all obstacles, which belong to the northern 
nations. There is English or German steadiness 
below' the Italian passion in every look and move- 
ment. 

b Hence came to my mind a perception of incon- 
sistency. Had the real Romeo looked, moved, 
and spoken, as Miss Cushman looks, moves, ana 
speaks, at the opening of the piece, when he is in 
love with Rosaline , there would- be no play of 
Romeo and Juliet. His love for Rosaline would 
be based on surer ground than mere fairness of 
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external form. Being thus based, he could and 
would strive earnestly to raise himself nearer .to 
the excellence he adored. He would suffer during 
his probation, as none but passionate and affec- 
tionate natures can suffer, from 41 hope deferred," 
but hewould wait— ay, years, if needful— till Ho - 
saline .should “grace for grace, and love for love 
allow,” which she would do most assuredly, were 
she the noble being Romeo supposes. Rosaline* 
like all living things, must love “ after her kind ; " 
and Romeo, Miss Cushman’s Romeo , is of the best, 
the most noble kind— that which is gracious, 
loving, strong. Yes, the lady was right—" Miss 
Cushman is a very dangerous young man." 

J. M. W. 


WHO WAS DENTATUS l 

As this is a question which will probably he 
asked by some of the readers of the ReojJe's 
Journal, to whom the means and the opportunity 
for a perusal of the classics has been denied, per- 
haps l may be allowed to say a few words on the 
subject of the engraving from poor llay don's line 
painting of the death of this illustrious Roman, 
given at puge 57. 

I have called Sicinius, or, as he is sometimes 
termed, Sicius Dentatus, illustrious; and vso in 
truth he was, and is, notwithstanding that little is 
known of him, save that for the space of forty 
years he was actively engaged in the dreadful work 
of slaughter and destruction carried on by the 
armies of Rome, lie is said to have been present 
in one hundred and twenty-pne battles, and to 
have obtained fourteen civic crowns, three mural 
crowns, ei^ht crowns of gold, eighty-thice golden 
collars, sixty bracelets, eighteen lances, and 
twenty- three horses with all their ornaments, a* 
rewards for his uncommon services : he. could 

{joint to the scars of forty-five wounds, all on tlu* 
jreast., and received principally while defending 
the Capitol against the Sabines, and proudly say — 
“ Here, Romans, are the marks of my adherence 
to the Great Republic, our common mother; here, 
deeply engraven around my heart, in unmistakable 
characters, urc the evidences of my life-long fide- 
lity and devotion to her interests and her laws! ” 
It was thus that, he might have said, and perhaps 
did suy, when amid the rude clamours of a people 
incensed beyond endurance by the exactions and 
tyrannical acts of Appius Claudius and his fellow 
Decemvirs, he stood up before those haughty pa- 
tricians, to enumerate his wounds and his services, 
and to claim for himself, and those of his plebeian 
order, a share in the division of land won from the 
enemy, a fuller recognition of their rights, and a 
' more due consideration of their wants and wishes, 
from those who had constituted themselves their 
lords and rulers. Here we have the old story, the 
prominent characteristic of every epoch of the 
world's history — irresponsible power improperly 
and wrongfully used for the benefit of its possessors, 
the few i and the struggles of the down-trodden 
many to relieve themselves of the intolerable load 
of oppression beneath which they groan and 
suffer : — tho old story of insurrection, and tumult, 
and bloodshed resulting from the opposition 
offered by selfishness, and^ cupidity, and pride, to 
. the progress of popular improvement, end the 
i full development of the grand, principles of man's 
. equality, and God's eternal justice. Agrarian tu- 
mults, Magna Ch&rta insurrections, French revo- 


lutions, Anti- Corn-law agitations, and other move* 
inents and upheavings of the ground-works of 
society have all this common origin: their dif- 
ferent degrees of violence and forms of operation 
arc but the modifications of tune and circum-, 
stances ; to-day it is the moral power and stedfast 
courage of ft people, determined yet patient, 
earnest and energetic, yet unwilling to shed blood 
or to destroy property, that shall give the victory 
over wrong and oppression ; yesterday it was 
physical force and impetuous valour — threats, and 
denunciations, and sturdy blows — only that could 
be employed with advantage to the popular cause ; 
and especially was this the case in the old time of 
pagan darkness, when,martial qualities were those 
held in gu*«»t est esteem ; when valour and virtue 
were considered synonymous terms, and bodily 
strength was of more account than intellectual and 
moral power. Then it was that Dentatus flourished, 
and the Roman Achilles, as lie was called from his 
uncommon bravery, was of that age one of tho 
most illustrious. And here we see him, like a 
lion at hay, selling his life ns dearly as may be. 
and besm wing the rocky defile into which he hna 
been enticed, under- a wiin pretence, with tho 
bleeding forms of his adversaries, a body Of one 
hundred assassins in the pay of the Decemviri, to 
whom his popularity anil freedom of speech had 
rendered him odious. So, with his back to the 
mountain, and his scarred breast and w'enthcr- 
stained, time-wrinkh d face turned towards his foes, 
stands the aged, but yet athletic and undaunted 
veteran ; swords flash around him, and javelins, 
thick as hail, are showered upon his ever-extended 
shield ; he has surrounded himself with a wall 
of dead and wounded, fifteen of the latter, and 
thirty of the former, attesting that his resolution 
is as undaunted, his eye ns quick, and his 
arm as vigorous, as ever ; out now on his devoted 
head huge mas.scs of the rock above him, de- 
tached and hurled by the hands of some of 
his cowardly' assailants, begin to fall; he sinks, 
and dies the victim of treachery most foul, ami 
malice nuM detestable : he, the favourite tribune 
of the people ; he, the bold denouncer and 
opposer of the proud and arbitrary Deceniviii; 
lie, the patriot and the trig; man, who had fought 
Rome’s battles, and borne himself so uoblyand 
uprightly according to the light that was within 
him and nvound him, here perished miserably, as 
a wild beast caught in the toils of the hunters, 
without one friendly voice to cheer him in his 
death-struggle, one sympathising eye to look upon 
his last agonies, or one gentle arm to raise and 
protect his mangled remains, which, oh, mockery 
of mockeries ! were afterwards, by the order of 
those who had caused his death, placed on the 
funeral car, and conveyed with all the pomp end 
circumstance of military honour to their final 
resting-place. But the people were not deceived 
by tins pretended grief for the loss of a brave 
cjtiztn, and feigned respect ‘for his memory, by 
which their ‘rulers hoped to blind them to the 
truth; their hatred anu desire for vengeance’ was 
but increased by this act of duplicity, and soon 
after the corrupt and tyrannical Decemviri, having 
filled up the measure of their iniquity, were driven 
from their high places, and forced to render lip 
into other hands that powder of which they hod 
made so bad a use. Appius Claudius, a name 
rendered infamous by its connection with the un- 
timely death of the beautiful Virginia, and another 
of the deposed ten, called Oppius, destroyed them- 
selves in prison, and the remaining eight went 
into voluntary exile, to escape the consequences of 
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their evil deciN. TIicm* events happened At some- account for commit thttj it ; begged hard to be for- 
what more* than four hundred years before the given ; and refilled to render any account oi her- 
Christian era, during one of the most turbulent self, lc*t the disgrace should be the death of her 
poriodis of the history of the Roman Common wealth, sick mother. — Allied to this propensity is the in- 

M C \ cliuatiiMi to smuggle. Ladies who would, the next 

n. o. aiums. minute, lavish more than the amount of duty on 

some needless purchase, indulge their fancy or a 
mystery and an adventure by winding’ lace round 
their bodies, carrying trinkets in their shoes, or 
liichng gown-pieces or shawls in the skirts of dresses 
SURVEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN. in their trunks. —More flagrant instances of ftiis- 

chievoiH and dangerous propensity have occurred 
' 11 , * 1,11 hitily, and arc always occuning. llere is the case 

JJy jl a k •: ii. r M \ioi\i.Mi. of a man, once an opulent jeweller, who cannot be 

pi evented from sitting on bis bed-room window 
I. In reading the mw .papers regularly, I find sill, and balancing sometimes a knife, and some- 
nothing more -aiiking ih.ni tin: number of odd times bis little children oil one finger, ^ to the terror 
mortal* that come under tne coeicion of the law, of the mtusengers below. Four medical men prn- 
or the notice of publi. opinion. Some insiauee of nounce liiin perfectly sane. — Wo all remember the 
what in called unaecou u. .’ole propensity is for ever boy Jones, who has such an incurable fancy for 
occuning, causing i.omrtimc-. a laugh, but much haunting the Queen. He is a youth so overcharged 
oftener sighs and soul sickness. This last word is with activity, and so fond of notice, that no punish - 
Hot too strong. It was nothing short of Mini- incut can deter him from his tricks. He contrived, 
sickness that 1 felt, now many years ago, wlun a in spite of all watching, to get in at windows, hide 
friend, who had been vi.-diing the prison in Cold- under sofas, enjoy his frolic, and then be caught, 
buth-m'lds, told me that he had seen there an to set people wondering. And now that he. i-: sent 
unusual spectacle. An elderly lady, of good stu- to sen and kept, abroad, be can no more be quiet 
tion, fortune, education, and, on the whole, cha- than at home. He climbs whore nobody else 
meter, had been brought to this place by a pro- thinks of going, balances himself in air, and flings 

E ciinity to steal lace in shops; nothing hut lace: down his clothes on deck, to make every body look 
lit she had a passion for lace, and appeared wholly up and wonder. He makes a capital seaman ; and 
unable to kiep her hands oif any piece that took it is a tine tiling for him that he was young enough 
her fancy. The case was too flagrant to he hushed when caught to he sent where his propensities And 
up; the attempt to set up a plea of insanity failed ; innocent scope, instead of being brought under 
and inyfiiemt saw this ebleilv lady on the tread- penal infliction, which may crush the hearts of.u. 
wheel, in the prison dress, and with her hair cut whole family without curing the propensities of the 
close. Such a ease startles us all into a conviction sinning member. Then again, look at the fre- 
that. there is .something wrong in our methods, miency of eases of atrocious mischief-making Oy 
What this wrong is, we cannot well find out if we throwing gates or other obstruct ions on the lines of 
confine our attention to the single ease. It is clear railways. This wicked kind of vague malice defies 
that there must not be one law for the rich and all our reasoning to account for. When I was in 
another for the poor; -it is clear that if thi> lady’s Kentucky, in America, I wandered for many miles, 
punishment is more shocking to us and to her than during two days, in the largest known cave in the 
that of her companions on the tread-wheel who world; a cave which branched out in so many 
committed their offences under the pressure of directions, ami was so vast and dreary, that the 
want or in the imbecility of ignorance, her offence guides who live on the spot would not venture 
was grc.ite, Jiom flu* higher quei’tv of her fortune to lead strangers in, if the right direction wire 
and education. No Just 'iicr.eu can desire that no> indicated by arrows marked in black and 
su.ii offenders should be bought off, oriel off, to white ou the walls of the passages. Some years 
snare the fine feelings of society , at the expense of ago, a per, .on or perrons unknown reversed all 
the feelings of t In many who cannot buy or heg the arrows; and guide and visitors would un- 
olf the sinning members of their own family ni douhtedlv have peri-.hed in the heart of the moun- 
class. So that if we, slop at the contemplation of tain, if the family of the guide had not become 
this single can 1 we dare hardly complain of it, alarm*. 1 at the length of his absence. This has 
because we cannot lay our finger on the precise al%vav< appeared to me turn outlie most diabolical 
wrong. Perhaps wo may find it by looking further. aets lc\«i heard of, and it is so wholly without 
The propensity to steal is found in individuals of motive, at wholly devoid of wit or of promise of 


mioncy of eases of atrocious mischief-tanking by 
throwing gates or other obstructions on the lines of 


The propensity to steal U found in individuals of motive, at wholly devoid of wit or of promise of 
all orders m society, «• ml has often nothing to do amusement, that we can only set it down to the 
with riches or p.muty, w ant or plenty. It iB very score of propensity.-- 1 c Annul but think the aatiie 
well known that n late peeress wu> accustomed to of the dreadful ease of the Happishurgh murderer 
steal sugar and silver spoons at almost every mu ty which Jrih appalled the country within a few weeks, 
she went- to, being compelled by her family to Here is a man wlm oy a long course of years has 
return in the morning what she had brought home gone quietly about his business, conducted himself 
over night. Wiiluu a few weeks, the wife of a aeei fitly, and talked soberly about God and good- 
commercial . lerk in a good situation was derreud nes». and *in, who has stealthily taken off by poison, 
in the act of secreting a bedgown of the value of probibly his father and mother, and certainly his 
• ninepence, in a shop where articles had before wife, daughter, and eight grandchildren.— looking 
frequently been missed after visits from her. She on upon their agonies, attending their death-beds 
implored forgiveness, and entreated that her bus- and their funerals, — and, when anticipating dis- 
band might bo *.-»u for, in order to bush up the’ covery, taking the same poison himself, kidding an 
m attar with money. A lady, handsomely dressed, affectionate farewell to those about him, declaring 
stole on the same ‘day a puir of tortoiseshell combs, that he has made his peace with GocL and dying 
value 2.?. ijd. She gave them up, when taxed with in such a frame as to leave the beholders deeply 
the theft; offered double the money to be let off; impressed by his piety and resignation. In this 
confessed the act before the magistrate; could not case, there was a passion fpr murder; for the 
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j destruction of lmman life, without any view to any 
advantage whatever. 

Other cases of propensity are before me; but 
none. can be looked at after this extreme one. 
Now comes the question— what is to be done? 
The first thing necessary is for men to be con- 
vinced that there are cases, and not a few, where 
one faculty so predominates over others as to be- 
come, in its exercise, a propensity. If we study 
human nature with sufficient care, we shall find 
that among the infinite variety of human bruins, 
there are some which have a single portion so im- 
moderately largo or active as to overpower in its 
action all which should work with it. When ini* 
moderate action is caused by disease of the sub- 
stance of the brain, it is culled insanity. Winn 
it occurs naturally, and remains unchecked, it is 
called guilt, and is treated by inflicting pain on 
the other faculties — a piocess. which may yield 
more or less discipline to the oilending faculty, 
but in a very roundabout and uncertain way. W e 
must not begin by complaining of the operation of 
law on such occasions. Law is made for the pro- 
tection of society ; and the law must piolect .shop- 
keepers from thieving ladies, and railway tiavellors 
from obstructions on the line, and families from 
domestic murder. The question is educational, 
and the object is to keep such cases out of tlu* 
track of the law. When we see the culprit over- 
whelmed with despair, so as to he incapabl • of any 
future inoral effort — a whole family suffering 
under the anguish of exposure— so many innocent 
punished for the offence of one — when we see (as 
usually happens in these cases of propensity) that, 
the sinner is otherwise endowed witli some fine 
. qualities which, apart from the fatal propensh), 
would have made him a valuable and happy 
human being, we cannot avoid feeling that our 
methods are wiong, anil that the training of these 
victims i*9 in fault. Wise guardians would have 
curly perceived the innnodeiate tendency of one 
faculty, would have exercised its opposite so as to 
keep.it m check, and ha\e employed its activity 
on innocent objects. If taken in time, the passion 
for lace might nave been directed upon some beau- 
tiful fabric of nature, or oilier object which did 
not involve the rights of pioperty . The propensity 
for theft or for smuggling might have been exer- 
cised on some harmless mystery, and have shown 
itself in some useful form of ingenuity and acqui- 
sition. Even the murderer might have been an 
innocent member of society, if a wis#pamit, seeing 
probubly au early tendency to watch pain and 
destroy life, had cultivated to the utmost such 
human affection as he was cupub'uof, and diieited 
bis destructive tendencies on something which 
ought to be destroyed. If lie could have been 
made nothing better, he might have been a harm- 
less rut- catcher. The more we look into this 
matter, the more we shall- see that the correctional 
work required is not to be left to the late «iud hard 
operation of the law. A nobler justice than can 
ever be embodied in law —justice to the individual 
(which, if practical, must ensure justice to society) 
— demands that he should not be doomed to guilt, 
and misery, and ruin,, by the exuberance of one 
faculty, if that faculty can be trained to purposes 
of harmlessness and good. Ab to the question 
whether it can be so trained — only let us try. No 
harm can come of any amount of experiment of 
this kind. By all considerations of conscience, of 
prudence, and of love, let every parent try. 

II. In a rough sort of way, society seems to be 
making out the process of repressing certain mis- 


chievous tendencies in individuals by exercising 
the opposite faculties or feelings, I remember 
that f *me years ugo there was u rage in France 
for picturesque suicide.. Vanity is so immoderate 
a tendency m our time and stage of society, that 
every public act which makes an individual an 
object of Intcrcitt of any kiud is sure to be imitated 
by some sntferer under a moihid vanity. So, when 
a pair of lovers destroyed themselves, and. the 
story was pathetically told in the newspapers, and 
repeated from mouth to mouth, another pair of 
lovers destroyed themselves, improving on the 
first scent by tying their pistols together with pink 
ribbon. The new sensation incited a third pair 
to drown themselves, tied together with blue 
ribbon ; and then followed a fourth, who stifled 
themselves with the fumes of charcoal, dressed in 
green, and clasped in each others’ arms. It be- 
came necessary to stop the infection of this fatal 
nonsense, and it was done by suppressing public 
mention of the cases where possible, and by ridi- 
cule where the notice could not he avoided. The 
si cm* was spoken of with pity and disgust, as olio 
of childish pettishness and theatrical had taste; 
and it was very encouraging to sec how scon there 
was an end of such exhibitions. King Louis 
Philippe has now been seven times attacked by as- 
sassin Serious as is the folly, in thia case as in 
that of the suicides, it is folly , and may he stopped, 
it is thought, somewhat in the same way as the 
other. People who shoot at sovereigns (setting 
aside the mere insane) arc of two clusses — those 
who are vindictive from private wrongs, real or 
imaginary, ami those who use a pretext of political 
opinions for cutting a dash in the eyes of the 
world as patriots and martyrs. Both kinds of 
people are likely to he tempted and stimulated to 
the crime by the prospect of being tried by the 
peers of France, of making a prodigious hubbub 
all over Europe, and dying in the presence of an 
admiring crowd, to have their last looks and words 
printed in all the newspapers of the world. Pro- 
position « arc hioiight forward, at length, to ti eat 
the Hlfiiir rather iti view of the despicable quality 
of the ollemler than the solemn importance of the 
King’s life. If the importance of the King neces- 
sitates the telling of the stqry in the newspapers, 
and the hurry-scurry among ministers ai d peers, 
let t his be made lip for by the degrading nature 
of the punishment. A correspondent of the Times 
suggests that *»uch offenders should he whipped at 
the cart's tail once in three months for a few years, 
by which time it may be supposed the romance of 
the matter will he pietty well worn out of diseased 
imaginations.-- One cannot hut wish that some 
agency of lidieulc could be brought to bear on the 
met ice of duelling. The law fails in regard td it ; 
erausc tlu* law and public opinion are at variance 
in regard to the practice; and where that is the 
case, the law is sure to give way. The law treats 
the duel as murder; and no conviction ever takes 
placi . It seems time to try the effect of presenting 
the other aspect of the matter, and ti eating it an 
an ah-audity. * Whatever may once have been the 
reasons, ns well as feelings involved in the prac- 
tice of duelling, the reasons have so newly eva- 
porated that it is difficult to trace any remains of 
them, and the feelings alone stand out to be 
treated. I*et the absence of reasons be laughed 
at, as absence of reason ought to be, ai.d the feel- 
ings will presently change. One of the latest cases 
of duelling affords good material, if society would 
use it. At Munster, in Westphalia, two officers of 
the Prussian army squabbled over the billiard table, 
and used bad language; one -being especially in- 


in 
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suiting in hia expressions. His adversary brought 
the case before the Tribunal of Honour. No recon- 
ciliation could be effected, and they were authorised 
to endeavour to kill each other by a method which 
endangers the life of the man already i inured as 
much as that of the greater offender. A nne show 
was made — platform, lists, military guard, an im- 
mense crowd, judges in uniform, the combatants 
choosing their sabres with bandaged eyes, &e. 
They stabbed and cut each other to a certain ex- 
tent ; the surgeons dressed their wounds ; they 
were called upon not to cut and stab each other 
any more; and they not only left off, but rushed 
into each other’s arms, amidst the applauses of the 
multitude. It is lait to ask whether the chief 
railer repented of his bad language : and, if lie 
did, why lie could not say so without all this horni- 
cidul preparation : and if he did not repent, how 
he could embrace liis adversaiv, and pledge him- 
self to future friendship. The answer is clear; 
that it was the homicidal preparation that pre- 

..l -i i : ..a... * i. _ * i . 


vented his declaring arty repentance that he might 
have felt, lest he should he supp 
danger of the combat. As to hi 


mould be supposed to tear the 
i blit. As to liis adversary, we 
cannot but remember tluu no word of insult is 
ever forgotten (however it may be forgiven) and 
wonder how he could cordially embrace a man 
who chose, but a few minutes before, to abide by 
his expressions of insult. The whole affair is 
hollow or absurd : and the scene should be treated 
with the contempt due to hypocrisy, or the ridicule 
with which we regard the quarrels of grown 
children whose levity makes them forget their vio- 
lence, as soon as uttered. 

III. On the 23d of July, an observer of the 
heavens saw nine shooting stars from between two 
constellations, in the course of half an hour. This 
reminds me of the approach of the seasons during 
which, for some years, we have been accustomed 
to watch the silvery rain of the August and 
November asteroids. Whatever he tin* true ac- 
count of this spectacle, it is one which cannot be 
anticipated without a thrill of awe and delight. 
It is glorious to be borne along in a ship amidst 
the phosphoric lights which break out over the 
surface of the sea on ^uoumr nights; a glorious 
sight, which the few boast to !:;<■ many of having 
enjoyed; Hut all of us lia i « • the privilege of 
sailing, in our great impairing vessel, the globe, 
through the houndle^ ocean of space, and watch- 
ing these swift sparkles which glitter on its do ps. 
Let us hope for line weather, and he up and 
awake to enjoy the sight. 

IV. In the midst of the vigorous beating up 
for troops in the IVted States, for the Mexican 
war. the most warlike city, New Orleans, puts 
forth a caution aghast all ‘alk of employing free 
people of colour in a war of invasion, though 
those people b«* patriotic and substantial citizens. 
Tile objoi tion is that if men of African complexion 
are emp’oyed as soldiers now, the Americana 
would have no plea against- the employment of a 
similar force by fir eat Britain, in case of a war 
between the two countries. 44 It is distinctly 
understood," say, the newspaper, “ that if ever 
the English land a regiment of blacks in this 
country, we can grant no quarter to prisoners. It 
will be ft war of extermination, marked with blood 
at every step. And we must be careful how we 
Bet the" precedent., when we march into the terri- 
tory of another power.” Here is the downward 
course of error and sin marked with a clearness 
not. to be mistaken. There was first the error of 


transporting men from their natural circumstance* 
for the convenience of men more powerful: then 
slavery becoming more aggravated with the ad- 
vance of time and civilisation: then the. necessity 
of a tyranny at first unthought of: then the lu- 
turnl consequence— fear ; ana from fear a contem- 
plated cruelty and savagery under which society 
dissolves itself into its elements, and states become 
the Jair of ferocious beasts. The first step in 
wrong should be dreaded as fatal, as much by 
society as individuals. 

V. We are accustomed to look back upon tlu» 
old world and its people as if they belonged to in 
little more than another planet and its inhabitants 
who have no more connexion with us than swi li- 
ming round the same sun. Hut every now and 
then some link glitters, in the polishing up of our 
knowledge, which discloses to us, in a sturtli g 
way, our connection with the past. “ It is a sin- 
gular fact,” we are told, “that the pattern in»w 
most common upon Paisley shawls, and which has 
always been a great favourite, was in use among 
the Hindoos three or four thousand years ago.” 
Jn an Egyptian vase, 28 1*1 years old, discovered 
in a mummy pit, were found, among some dust, a 
few peas Three of these were planted at High- 
gate in a soil resembling that of the banks of the 
Nile. Of i lie tin oo, one sprouted, producing nine- 
teen pods ; and from tin so has grown a plentiful 
crop of seed. Thus, an Egyptian of nearly 3000 
yours ago has directly handed over to us a harvest of 
peas, and we seem brought face to face with lum. 
Among the picture writing of the Egyptians, there 
are records of the curative use of mesmerism by 
the priests — the physicians of their time. It is. 
believed that printed calicoes were worn at the 
date of some early portions of the Old Testament . 
ami that the seff-moving vessel in which Ulysses 
traversed the sea was nearly related to our steam- 
boats; and there are some of our countrymen now 
to be met with in London, who have seen medal- 
lion likenesses of the Pliaroahs who know and did 
not know Joseph, and of the lady to whom Solo- 
mon’s song was addressed. These things are 
useful, as well as curious, to ponder. They make 
ie> descend humbly from our proud positiou as 
tccants of a very old and wise world to inquire 
wh flier we are not, in fact, yet in the infancy of 
the i ace, with almost everything that is most 
w« igh«y vet to learn Putting together what we 
know and oui*deep instincts of what we do not 
know, such might appear to be our rational con- 
c 111 '"* n. 


LETTER PROM THE “OLD HOUSE/ 


7b th r Editor of the People's Journal* 

Sir— I , am the oldest house in my neighbour- 
hood. When I was first built (a.d. 1598,) there 
were three dwellings standing within two hundred 
vards of the site chosen for my foundation, which 
had been, reared some dozen years before, and 
which affected to treat me disparagingly in con- 
sequence, and to turn, if I may use the expression, 
the cold gable-end towards me. Upward*- of a 
century and a half ago they disappeared, to make 
room for improvements. Yes, they were deemed 

* Favoured by Thomas Campion.— Ex>. 
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unsightly. I am not naturally malicious ; but I 
confess that in every brick, from basement to roof, 
— not omitting my stack of chimneys — I felt over- 
joyed at their downfall. 

Atid now my own lease of existence is fast 
drawing towards its close. The house-leek on my 
rocf is sere with length of years, and I am so 
sraoke-incrusted, so defaced by the attacks of time, 
and the inroads which the seasons have made upon 
mjr constitution, that the masons who erected me 
would not recognise their handiwork. My old 
age, moreover, is not honourable, for I wuu once 
the abode of nabobs, and the wits of. the seven- 
teenth century knew every chamber 1 possess, 
while now 

Stay! Upon due reflection, I acknowledge my 
old age to be more honourable than i am willing 
to admit; 1 was about to express myself like a 
silly, conceited pile that had just been reared* for 
the habitation of some rich aristocrat, and felt very 
giddy in its upper storeys in consequence. 1 
looked back (through a retrospective telescope) to 
the days when the rollicking nobles of Elizabeth’s 
and the Stuarts' eras paid constant visits to my 
owners. My rooms-- -stripped of their gaudy 
hangings — their walls all blotched, disfigured — are 
now let out singly to artisan families, whose 
paternal representatives — aye, and tin* maternal, 
likewise — can exhibit, in attestation of their no- 
bility, only the armorial bearings of labour - the 
homy palms of five-lingered hands. A little bird 
that constructed its nest in the spring, beneath my 
eaves, said in. my hearing, that those same horny 
palms were considered highly honourable in the 
New Herald’s College. In that case, I am not 
degraded. If any doubts thereanent still cling to 
me — if 1 yet indulge mv regrets for the Past— it 
must arise from the met that I am stationary while 
all around me is moving onward. 

But oh, the \astness of the change! All my 
timbers groan when 1 reflect upon it. When I 
was first built, I commanded a prospect that ex- 
tended for miles across ri.e open country on one 
aide, while on another i •*urv»»jed JLt.ndnn and its 
river without being um>1« asautiy neighboured by 
its hubbub. I hail » l 5 if” garden of n.y own, which 
increased my consequence, like a fine lady’s page. 
Now — I frown from all my windows at the affront 
— I stand in a crowded, feculent court, down 
which no decent individual luirrics without holding 
his nose. The habitations of the poor have spuing 
up, fungus-like, around me. I i.m buttressed by 
vue tenements. The hinges of all my doors creak 
at the abomination. 

You will observe, that in the depth of my re- 
verses my notions are still genteel. Ton my 

I was about to swear by my tapestiy, forgetting 
that it disappeared whole generations ago. Well, 
on the word of a dwelling that once entertained 
Old Rowley within its wralls, I would make an effort 
even now to be respectable, if you could give me 
the faintest hope oi success. 

But you cannot. No. 1 am doomed to end my 
days in what my former owners— especially the 
mad bloods of Rowley’s time — would term shock- 
ing vulgarity, unutterable degradation. At least, 
then, let me be wholesome. Let the untainted 
breeze of heaven visit me, as of yore. Purge me 
of the foul odours which my threshold every clay 
snuffs up. I hear my inmates— the horny-pahned 
---say that the Press, now-a-days, can accomplish 
what it pleases. If the assertion be correct, J trust 
to you for the purification of the neighbourhood 
in which I have nad the misfortune to grow old. 
My age and experience, not to speak of my having 


seen better day*, are my apology for . thus taxing 
you. 

Not to trespass too long upon your space* I will 
relate an incident which occurred in one of my 
apartments only the clay before yesterday. ^The 
child of an honest journeyman, in the bell-hanging ' 
trade, had fallen ill, and was unable to quit its 
little bed, though its weekly earnings were of suf- 
ficient importance to the family to make its health 
a matter of some consequence towards the attain- 
ment of a due supply for their wants, independently 
of all tender considerations. . 

Fie was a very young child to be already a 
labourer in the rough paths of the world. When 
he first came to dwell under my roof, I beheld his 
pretty pale face with an interest that I never felt 
before. J saw the angel looking through his eyes* 
Oh, that his lot had transported him to the Anti- 
podes, rather than that no should have been 
brought to inhale the noxious miasma of this ter- 
rible spot. 

He was very meek, and displayed towards his 
parents, and lna brothers and sisters, an attachment 
which I contemplated with admiration. The feel- 
ings it occasioned thrilled my rafters. On no 
ibimer occasion have I experienced equal emotion. 

I observed him sink by slow degrees, and grow 
more and more to lcsemble the dead that I saw 
borne from my door at the time of the Great 
Plague. Strange, that I could note what his 
parents had not eyes to bee. * He went to his work 
regularly yet— day by (lay. At night he crawled 
to his home more enfeebled than when he set forth 
in the morning. The final change was coming on 
—hour by hour it was drawing nigher. Heath, 
the deliverer, had kissed his check. “You must 
get a doctor for the hoy,” remarked the occupant 
of the adjoining room, a lucifer-matcli vendor. 
The child’s parents shook their heads — “He will 
soon be better," they said ; “ poor folks, like us, 
can’t afford to have a child ill.’ 

And still he declined -still grow worse and 
worse. One morning, about a week ago, lie tumid 
his beautiful eyes upon Ins mother, and said plaii - 
tivily — “Mother, dear, I cannot get up to-day. 9 
“ Not get up to-day ! " The woman was alarmed. 
She bent over him. She had travailed for tin t 
child, and he was dying. She saw it now, and 
cursed her short-sightedness and selfishness. 
l))ing, and but the other day she refused him a 
doctor, lest they should lose the weekly stipend 
he earned, by Ins huving to absent himself horn 
work ! * 

“ I do think, mother," he said, “that it is this 
close room, and the nasty mucIIs that come from 
the court below, which have made me ill." 

I thought so too, or rather I knuw it. 

He died the day before yesterday. And hi w 
many other human beings, adults as well as chil- 
dren, has the fetid atmosphere arinind me burred 
to a premature grave. Mortality in so frequent in 
this court as to occasion no surprise; yet a man 
said jestingly on my threshold this morning — “ No 
old people llie here." Ife was right ; for none 
live to grow old,. If I might be permitted to ex- 
press an opinion, ns a house of grave character 
and considerable experience, I would suggest that 
there must be something frightfully ‘ rotten in the 
state of Denmark,’ as Will Shakspeare says. 

But you know best. Perhaps it is a part of the 
economy of governments to kill oft’ their poor as 
rapidly as possible. I would ask one question, 
however. Slay not the fevers, and other conta- 

S i oi is diseases, begotten in rny vicinity, spread to 
le dwellings of the wealthy, and breed sad havoc 
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then*? Altogether, T must beg leave to doubt the 
policy of such legislative neglect. The very first 
thing which I would, do, if I had the power, would 
be to improve the dwellings of the poor , and 
wouldn't 1 look after the draina and sewers ? and 
wouldn’t 1 widen the narrow thoroughfares, and 
pass an net for the abolition of courts and alleys? 
liy my — my tapestry again ! 1 would invite the 
sweet breath of Heaven to visit the poorest cham- 
ber in the metropolis, without risking its pollution 
by the allowed presence of any typhus-engendering 
filth. Perhaps government may he contemplating 
something to this end. You know best. Allow 
ine the (rightful) privilege of subscribing myself, 

An Elizabethan Mansion. 


IJoctrn for the people. 

on »•:, 

Addressed to the Mon hi gut * and Capulets t by Friar 
Lawrence. 

The Dead are wi.se in Heaven I 
They know the truth of all things on the earth: 
Tin* immortal morning’s birth 
To them is given, 

That they may see and feci 
Life’s ever-widening wheel 
Is never downward driven; 

But upward burns and beams, 

Scattering no glorious <h iuma— 

No hearts, asunder riven. 

The Dead are wise in Heaven ! 

Their worldly knowledge they review nil]) highs: 
It shades the fields and skies 
Of morn and even ; 

And their ancestral feuds— 

Hate, and revengeful moods-- 
Are by u sun-bav.u cloven, 

Whence peals the qwirc above- - 
11 Pure Wisdom is pure Love 
Inseparably enwoven. 

It. II. Houni:. 


THE WIFE’S APPEAL. 

A TJSMPEKANCJ6 SOHO. 

* By W. C. Bennett. 

IV inter —.1 Street outside an Alehouse — A Worhinp Man* 
his Wife , and Child L 


Oh, don’t go iu to-night, John, — 

Now, husband, don’t go in ! 

To spend uur only shilling, John, 

Would be a cruel sin. 

There’s not a loaf at home, John — 

There’s not a coal, you know — 

Though with hunger I am faint, John, 

And cold comes down the snow: 

Then don't go in to-nighl ! 

Ah, John, you must remember — 

And, John, I can’t forget - 
When never foot of yours, John, 

Was in the alehouse set. ’ 

Ah, those were happy limes, John, 

No quarrels then we knew, 

And none were happier in our lane 
Than I, dear John, and you: 

Then don’t go in to-night ! 

You will not go! — John, John, I mind. 
When we were courting, few 
Had arm as strong or step as firm 
Or check as red aa you: 

But drink has stolen your strength, John, 
And paled your check to white, 

Has tottering made your young firm tread, 
And bowed your manly height. 

You'll not go in to-night ? 

You’ll not go in/— Think on the day 
That made me, John your wife, 

What pleasant talk that day we had 
Of all our future life ! * 

Of how your steady earnings, John, 

No wasting should consume, 

But weekly some new comfort bring 
To deck our happy room : 

Then don’t go iu to-night I 
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SO N N KT.-O O L D. 

15 v Caldkk Campbell. 

The deep damnation of the crowd, O Gold ! 
lleapeth reproach upon thy innocent dust! 

“ Evil’s prolific root.”— “ Bribe pf the just,” — 
Strength of the fdse and cruel,” — “ God, extol !M 
By priests, by whom heaven’s pardoning grace is sold,’ 
Such are thy titles ! while, with covetous lust, 

Men hoard the veiy ore they have befoul’d 
With the tongue's obloquy of wordy rust.— 

Yet thou art sinless, Gold 1 and bright, and bland, 
And fit for flonoiM offices ; and blest, 

.Whefi put to uses holy. Oh, be sure 

♦The curse is not uti thee ; for 'tis the hand 

* ' That toucheth thee doth thee with stains invest, 

Or inaVeth thee bc>u ticent and pure l 


To see us, John, as then we dress’d, 

So tidy, clean, and neat, 

Brought out all eyes to follow us 
As> we went down the street. 

Ah, little thought our neighbours then. 
Ami we as 1 ttle thought, 

That ever, John, to rags like these 
By drink we should be brought : 

You won’t go in to-night ? 

And will you go ? I f not for me. 

Yet for your baby stay 
You know, John, not a taste of food 
Has passed my lips to-day ; 

And tell your father, little one, 

’Tis mine your life hangs' oh. — / 

You will not spend the shilling, John ? 
You’ll give it him ? Come, Job n. 

Come home with ns to-night t 

Greenwich. 
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an Almanack and calendar 

FOR THE ENSUING MONTH. — S EFT EM II F.R. 
By Caroline A. White. 

'GENERAL NOTICfcft. 

Astronomical Vhrvomx.ua.-— S an rises at 13 min p.vt 5, 
and Beta at 43 min. past 6, on the 1st ; and on the 30th, ri*» s at 
A, and seta at M min. past .V- A Toon ri»e< at 5 fi min past 3, 
afternoon, on the lsf, an-l set.-, lit morn * , and on th« Soth, rises 
at J2 min, past 3, Afternoon, mid sets at mo r n Moon'* ('bunys 
—Full on the 5th, at fl min. past 1, afternoon. L.ist q.iailir on 
the 12th, at 42 min past 11, morn. New moon on the 2oth, at 
34 mm. print 3, afternoon. First quarter, ?Sth. fir 27 nun past 7, 
rnorn .— Mercury a morning star throughout the month. -/ *-hU.i 
A morning slur throughout the month. .Mart him able till near 
the ond or the month, then a morning si tr — If • at to r Mem 
temperature, 57 dear 8 min. . highest, 7tl deg ; lnwist, . 10 . The 
reduction of Wie temperature, thoueh *un ihlv tell, is U-s no 
during the night than in the d.iy. The equitioeli.il gale- nm\ he 
looked for either at the end of this or the begin nin;: of the 
next month. The changes of the barometer Hie great and 
sudden. 

1, TuEsriAY. — St Giles, the patron of cripples and begguis. 
Abbot of N Nines, martyred a d. 717. lie retimed t*» lit* euntlof 
an accidental lameness, that he might mortify himseJt the more , 
but. according to tradition, he cured other*, and h.irl an anu.ihle 
fashion of disrobing himself in older to cover the net callous. 
Except in the northern counties, corn harvest is mjw over, but 
Imp-gAthei ing is more general rn,in in tin. 1 Inst month, and in 
Kent and .Sussex, to quote f | oi>: II. mitt's sweet Hook of the 
Seatons, “ long groups aic evcrvwln-n. to he seen pulling down 
the hop-poles co\ered with the bine in full Mown, picking them 
into the bins, and eonvevmg them a wav to the diyng kilns " 
Hunjraphtj . — Edward Aliev n, the actor, ami .fpimier of Dulwich 
College, born 1 .'><><> lie realised a ljige fint. im by thealrie.il and 
other Npeculaiioiis, and was a most suuvssful cauier of amuse- 
ment for the publ,c 

Events -Tim lliilish Museum doses. Cartridge shooting 
begins. First daj o| hunting. 

Fit "r -Busl.il, miscellaneous articles; It lasts ten lift) s. 

?, Wednurdav .— AY. Stephen (King and Confessor) Golden 
rod dedicated to him. 

Ji rents — Tht tire of London, IfiUfi, Inoke forth at the him*'** 
baker’s (P.imier). m Pudding lam*, and being cairn* l b\ u stn ng 
wind, extended to Pyt-eomer, neni the Temple, vihi ie it in- 
inifiatcd, having destro) ml 400 stieets. 1:1,200 liou-i s, V»cJnm Ins, 
with four of Hit* nty-g.itea, besides hospitals, the Ginhih. ii, 
school.-, lilir.uu'S, ami a number of other -lately edifues Fiom 
its ashes sprang up wide and rc.jil.ir streeth. and some of #>nr 
finest public htriu lures. It complctelv put .m end to the plague, 
which hi the |#r« worn year had swept off ON.aOO pei-oiLs. l.iJly, 
ttie astrologer, ihlctold this evnl lillie. i veals l.i Jure ilscicur- 
renee. This d.*) the JulUri je.ir expired m England, I7.»2. 

3, Thcasday --,S7. Rartkniu wen's dan. According to 1 lie old 
dist ieh - 

“ All Ihe ti'.irs that St. Swilhin can cry, 

St. B.utJemy'ft diihtv mantle v*pe*» ilry *' 

“The thne dies’ amusement at the fail in M north-id *.," snyw 
Paul Hcnt&m-r. in hit ltlner.uy. lifts, “ wa.- ur<-tlm«% shooting, 
and hunting a iiumbrrof rabbits which weie loosed among Die 
boys " The lord-mnyor and 12 aldermen picsided «it the games , 
it was proclaimed at noon, at Cloth Fair, and closed at m\ in the 
evening. Yellow fleabane. dedicated to St Simeon {styhtis 
Junior), flower* abundantly. 

Btotpaphy — The anniversary of the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
one of the greatest of KitglUdinien. Il«w.is the sou ol a pnvnlc 
gentleman at Huntingdon, and from being mcinhei f. i ('nmbridpe 
during the Long Parliament, gradually rose to the post of Lieu- 
ten ant -general under Fairfax, and ultimately became Lord Fro- 
tertor of the commonwealth, exercising under th«t tit le greater 
power than had ever been possessed b) royalty. 

Event . — New style Introduced, blotting eleven days from the 
Kngllhh calendar, this, the 3rd, being accounted the 14th day, 
1732. 

4, Friday.— C hequered meadow-wiflYon saried to St Jlosalia, 
flowers. The redwing and field fa r e relmn to u«, lim.ets con- 
gregate, and owl« utter their shr ill bootings more frcquentl) than 
at any other period. 

Events.- Queen Elizabeth grants a patent of twenty one years, 
for making of glass in England, to two Flemish inert hunts 
named Holland and Cary, 1 »7 3 ; they being ignorant of tluir art, 
leased their privilege to two Frenchmen, who broke the covenant. 
And the patent was rescinded : but in 1588 there were fifteen 

* By reference to the notice of the moon’* rising and selling, 

In the last month’s calendar, it will be found that on tin* 3 1st of 
August the moon set at 56 min. pant 11 (within four minutes of 
12 at night), which Is synonymous with tho morning Of the 1st 
of September, consequently no time is given. 


g)«t"hou*e« in England. Prevlously^thls useful article «aa 
brought from Lorraine. Riot* at Manchester, 1630. 

Fair. — Monmouth; wool. 

5, Saturday.— M ushrooms, dedicated to St. Lawrence Jus- 
tinian. now abound, and most npcAea of the fungus tribe are* 
now in perfection. 

Ei'rnt*. -The find American congress held 177*. J Abes Han * 
way, the philanthropist, and Introducer uf umbrellas, died, 1786. ■■ 
Fmr.— Barnet ; sliecp, Welsh cattle, and horses ; it lasts threw 
days. 

6, Sunday. —13th after Trinity, Proper lessons for the mom* 
i« service, 2 Kings, xix., Matt vii.; evening service, I Kings, 
xxlif , Horn, vil. Autumnal dandt lion, sacred to St. Pamlio, and 
large purple star won i Aster spec ins in) flowers abundantly. 

Hioyrapky.—T\w unnivmary of the death of Mra Hannah' 
More. lH.'t.'l: her useful writings on Female Education and 
1 Manners are well known and justly appreciated. 

Ei ef> is — O i e of n most Interesting dcseripLIon, the St rat fowl 
Jubilee, in honour of Slinks nt-iire, takes place, 17 tW, under tho 
guiil, nice of Hairick On this and the 1 5Ui (the two Sunday* 
In-foie the 13th ), lists of objections to county electors, and aisu 
clriima and objethons tespecthig boiough lists to Do atllxed to 
church doors. , , 

7, Monday.— The golden etarwort, sacred to St. t’loud, now 
fully tiowers; and, in nvoiage seabons, Forster, in his Husiio 
Cut. odor, notices given gages, peaches, und neclaiintfs, ns being 
aboiii this tune most abundant. The singular foi wardner.s or 
(lu* present season, however, reuders ad reference to (lie sulijeit 
useless. 

Hnnjrnphtf . — The biithduy of Queen Elizabeth and Doctor 
Johnson, The J'orir'T at Greenwich, 1533; tneltdtei at Ln'hiitld, 
nt winch place his father whs a Iwokseller, History lias 

chronicled the doings ot the one, and the doctor’s memory survives 
in Ids works Hm nputution for lemming ami siholArship did 
not pievcnt his suflenng all the diflinilties and poverty attendant 
ou the profession ol literature, unaided by other resouieee. We 
are told that he was niton without a shilling to procure jinn bread 
during the d i), oi a lodging to lie down in At night. Yet these 
cm ii instances did n««t pi event his ultimately working his way to 
literary distinct, on, and fur some years ludbiu his death he was 
in the ret «-ipt ol a pension from tho Crow not MOO/, per nnnvet 
For hl.s clahoiate dicrioiuiry ot the English language ho reeeiv- d 
1500 guineas, hut it was, spent long la-lore the completion of liie 
work. 

8, Tessin ay.- Sat nil y of the Vu<pn Mary The origin ot 
this fisti\..l, which wns instituted 6 l .i. r ,, is said tq have Iseen as 
follows. A devout pci sun, accustomed to pray At night, wan 
. mu inilly entertained on ih.it of the nth of Septenthor by acotnert 

0 angi lie music j and on pr;i)iug to hate the mystery explained, 

1 earn i cl that it was the solemnisation of the Virgin's untivit); 
wlnreupon Dope Scrvim founded the festival. L.itc-llowenng 
crocus (enn us serotinus) dcdicutcd to Huh d y. 

ihents - Tnun-clrik, mi lAiiougbs, to cause the burgCNS- lists to 
he fixed in sonic public jilace in the hotough, from this da\ till 
Hie 15th. Hntish Museum opens from ten till lour; the reading- 
room fiom nine till four. 

ft, Wednesday.— C anadian golden-rod. sacred to St, Omer. 
floweis. The autuiniul season now commences ; the UlorningH 
aic cold, soiiu fiines trusty, but the day*, gcneniUy mild and calm, 
with a delicious elearuess in the atmosplu-re The leaves asn.ime 
tluir richest hues; long silky throads of grsvmi»-r llo.it in the 
-till air, or cling to the gra»s and hedgerowa; the robin chirps 
ins Mil Italy note, and nature wears an air of universal and solemn' 
tenderm sar 

Aft •■///. — The death of William the Conqueror, 1087. Shmmndi 
relates a curious incident in his Hu Imre den Francois, relative 
to Ins Initial, at which a peasant stepped forth, when the piicsts 
w«ie about to lower him to theeartli, and with iiialedieliotiH for- 
bade their light to do m*. saying that the ground was part of hit 
patrimony which the* Norman had wrested from him ; nor would 
In suller them to prueei U until they had pm chased the nmnar' Ji's 
resting place. How strange a scene lu connection with the his- 
lory of a tyrant who di populated a county to convert it into a 
hunting-ground, driving out tlu* inhabitants to replace them with 
wild beasts, and destroying not only the houses and villages, but 
even the churches, tor thirty miles uromiu. 

10, Thursday —The leafless autumnal crocus, dedicated to 
St. Pulcherin, blows, lllacklierrles are plentiful in tho Hedges, 
and the fruit of the elder-tree hangs m purple clusters, reedy to 
be gatlicicd by llu rustic housewife, and con voted into a 
pleasant cordial for ('hii>.tinas cheer. The brown wood nntB are 
n|H*, and sloes and bullai es begin to show themselves. 

Htoyrtip/ty , — The anniversary of the death of Mary Walston- 
craft (Godwin), 17s/7, lust known as the author of the Riyhts of 
Women. She married the celebrnted novelist and political 
writer Godwin, and died In giving birth to the second wife ol 
the poet Shelley. 

11, Friday -St Hyacinthus Tremclln purpurea found. 
Erent .— Alexander Selkirk, whose life suggested to De Foe 

Robinson Crusoe, sailed from Kb) sale in Ireland, 1703. 

12, Saturday — fiemi-lunar passion flower, dedicated to St. 
Eanswlde, fully dowers. 
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— ColuitiliUK anils from St. I>nmm\'o ; this great man's 
last voyage. Hit worn-out luulv. Like hit shattered hark, an- 
chored at St Luda on the 7tli November , 1304. 

1.1, Sunday. - 1 1th after Tiinlty. Piopcr lcskonx for the 
morning service, Jerem. v. Matt. xiv. ; evening wrvue, Jernn 
xvii , Horn. ttv. In the fl <ral cahndat Uit this day we find «Hi- 
cinai aaffron, dedicated In St Eulugnn. 

Event — Edwa r d Alhyn e<tabli*dics Ills “ r'»lli*g«* of (Sod's 
(lift,” at Dulwich, and becomes, as master of it, lus own pen- 
sioner, UUtf. 

14, MONDAY — Jfoly-rand Day. Passion -flower, sacred 
the exaltation of the cross, Jn fujl flower. The Emperor lie- 
radius having recovered the true cross from the Persians in 
620, determined on placing the relic ou Mount t'-dvary, and at- 
tired In his imperial robes >et about it , b it though only a small 
piece (for the Bishop of Jerusalem h.ui the principal part of the 
wood, which he annually exhibited at Easter), it was found im- 
possible to raise It, till, says the legend, it was remembered bow 
rncuk and lowly Christ entered the city, whereupon the Emperor 
cast, off his royal robes, and the «.»«*■* was easily lifted . in this 
w.iy its genuineness was ascertained --The hays of Eton School 
were allowed to go a nutting on this day 

1% Tuesday, — Si. Nicetas. Rough rudbrekfa flowers. 

£rvjffc.—Vliirfnt Lunardi, nn Italian, performed the flrst 
urrial voyage In England, from MonrfichN to Ware, 17. si The 
Rime day of the month, 18.10, the Manchester mid Liverpool 
R ulway fur carriage by steam opened, Its Inauguration was 
rendered tragic by the death of Mr. IfinLMSon, the men her. 
n.iinih of persons omitted ill the burge-s lists, and ob|e« tions to 
persona improperly inserted therein, to he given to ilic to mi- 
cltik in writing on or before this day ■ notice ol the objection to 
he also given to the person objected to 

Id, Wednesday.— Sea star-wort, dedicated to St Edit ha, 
laws 

Event . — A conjunction of nil the planets in l.ilirn tank place 
At mi n rise, A.n., 1186. Great cahtmiliVH lud hem timtnld by the 
Astrologers in con»equence, but their prediction, pioved falsa* 

17, Thursday. — Rue-llowcr blows agiin on Hie anniversary 
jf St Lambert. 

fluents — The Equitable Labour Exchange opened in London, 
1833. On this day, which in the loth of the month Thuth, the 
Egyptians held the feast of Hermes, or Mcieuiy - us simple 
mystery, honey and tigs, with one mutual and indissoluble sen 
tlmeiit, *• how sweet or thing is iruth.** 

18, Friday. — Pendulous star-wort, sacred to St Thomas of 

Vill.muoya, blossoms fully. # 

Htoyraphg .— On this day of ll.t month, I7(>8, died Lawrence 
Sterne, the witty aim original author of J't t.\ train Shamtu, seine 
excellent sermons, and A Sentimental Jour rut/. G.irnrl. who 
wax his friend and admirer, thus comprised his qualities in lun 
epitaph : 

Shall Pride a heap of sculptured marble raise 
Some worthless, unmourird titled fool to umise; 

And shall we not by one poor gritviMono learn 
Wnere Genius, Wit, and Humour sleep with Sterne! 

/JrctiL— Lord Anson unfurls Hu* la o.id pennant at Portsmouth, { 
alter his circumnavigation of the gi #bc, 17-40. . 

flair . — Bury (Lane.); cattle, houcs, and wooUen-elolbi. 

19, SArURDAY*.-*-LU-vils bit scabious flowers; consecrated to St. 
Lucy. Martins begin to congregate, prepai story to thdi winter 
flight. 

Events— On this day, M71, the fi.st hoik printed in the 
English language, the llecnyvllnf the Jl tutor y of Troy , issued 
from the press at Cologne 

/'a/r.-— Athcrstonc ; worses, cows, and cheese. 

20, Sunday.— 13th after Trinity. Proper lesions for the morn- 
ing service, Jerem. xxxv , Matt. xxl. ; evening service, Jerom. 
xxxvt, 1 Tor. v. TV anniversary of St. Euatachtus: common 
meadow-saffron saoed to him. 

Events . — The .Edinburgh Exchange founded. 175.1. Robert 
Owen’s first memorial to the governments of Europe and 
America, 1813. 

21, Monday.— St. Matthew the Evangelist slain by Rome in- 
fidels at NAd.ih.ier, about the year 60: the festival instituted, 
1090 He wrote bis gospel in Hebrew, for the use of the Jo wish 
converts, and it was after wards translated into Greek In the 
Catholic Flmltrgluin, rilcatcd passion-flower Is dedicated to this 
in art jy 

Event. - Tho anniversary of the foundation of Christ’s Hos- 
pital. 1.450. 

Farr*.- -Reading. cheese, hogs. &c. Nauniburg; manufac- 
tured goodja 

22, TusabAt - ^afTron, so useful in medicine and dyeing,- is 
gjthftrtd an4 prepared tula mouth. It is principally grown at 
Saffinpn Walden, in F.*«ex. The tree boletus, sacred to St. 

M aurlce, and nutneunis other fungi ulround Alrout thiR time 
the autumnal equina* i&kn* place, and heavy storms of wind 
add rain are felt, as well as at the vernal equinox. The oak 


! sheds It* unms, beach nuts fall, and- the bodges are bright with 
v. iM (nut* and btrric-. 

fl.eu/i --Tin* new Post-office opened, 1829 On this day, 1597, 
a ti.i'ailfiil pestilence broke out at Penrith, in Cumberland, which 
dt-iUoycd in 15 months 2,260 persons. 

21. Wruhisd ay. — White star-wort blows, sacred to 6t. 
Tncfla. 'Pile csiimatioix m which vows of celibacy were held 
cast a sci i of sanctity over the obsequies of unmarried females, 
which h.-s detrended to uv own times; hence the custom 
ut biicwLi.g the corpse w«u flowers, the w bite-glove suspended 
in many a village church above the giavt- of a virgin, and the 
custom of young girls clothed In white accompanying the funeral 
procession. 

Futr.— Swlmlnii; cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

24, Thursday. -Guernsy lilies, sacred to SL Gerard, and 
otLcr ;*mary Hides, blow .in ihe green -house and 'garden. 

lUtryntphy.-- Samuel Butler, the inimitable author of Ifvdibras , 
dump'd this day, ICisO Tho erudition displayed In this work is 
imt lesv cxtraoidh’.ary than the uwnitcc-gtmkv* of wfi,,and intense, 
lint humorous satire with which it abound*. Ruder lived some 
time as Mew aid with Sir Samuel I.ukc, one of Cromwell's com- 
manders, whom it is thought he carle- Hired in the character of 
7/ udthras ; hut though the royal cause was much advantaged 
by his poem, and royalty itself was said to liavo got the greatir 
part of it by heart, the clever author was permitted to live in 
obscurity and die in want. 

flpcn/ii. -The Slimier land Iron Bridge founded, 1793; opened, 
August Otli, 17%. Lists of claimants, and of persons dbjected 
to, tube fixed by the town-clerk In some public place of each 
huivugh fiom this day til) the Int of October. 

15. Friday.— Sr. Welfiid’s flower, hcliamhus, with various 
species of cereopnis, rudbeckla, apd othei late arrival plants, in 
blossom. Wasps still continue very troublesome, and their sting 
produces Intense pain. The most simple, anrl at the same time 
effective remedy I know of, in to apply sweet oil immediately, 
taking care that the sting (they sometimes leave it in the wound) 
is withdrawn 

Bwyruphij - Mrs. Homans, the English Cor Inna, whose me- 
mory, unwind with tlm fhivrer# of her own potsy, will live as 
long as last* and elegance have place in our iireiature, was 
horn <*n this day, 1794 It is likewise the anniversary of the 
great Greek scholar’s (l»iolc*sor IVimiii) (Uuth, lbUtt. His hkull 
is stud to have been one of the thickest ever observed, but it 
contained a more than ordinary amount of learning. 

flair.- Howdcu , horses: for six days. 

‘M, .Saturday - We count gigantic golden-rod on our floral 
renal > foi St Justinian, whose day this is Heath now fades on 
the waste, flu* ieru leaves are changing brown, and the harebells, 
though .still .seen, .uc by no means abundant. 

fluent 

ni rum. si .incus < 


- The Inauguration of Rufus at Wchtminster, with 
liccs oi exceeding magnificence, 1087 

27, Sunday - -16th- after Trinity. Proper lessons for the 
morning neivico, Ext k. « , ALitt. xxviii. ; evening service, 
E/ek. xni., Isd (’or. xli Many -flowered starwort, sacred to St. 
Del pinna, in full blossom; the berries of the dogwood, of a 
bright crimson tint, arc now highly ornamental in the hedges, 
and contrast prettily with the dark green of the leaves ; a solitary 
Imncf. of honeysuckle j.s sometimes tdilKound in shady places. 

Jlinyiaphy - -Hichmd Brindley, the engineer, born, 1716 ; died 
on this day, 1772. His gifiat work was the construction of the 
i»;ike of Bridge 'voter’s canal, ‘began 1758. opened 1761. 

flair — l.np/.ic ; books, Russian and Polish produce, manu- 
factured goods, &c. ; it lasts three weeks. 

?8, Mon day.— E vergreen golden-rod, sacred to Bt. Eustochium, 
Hi hi] 1 flower About this lime the swallow (hirntxfo rustica), 
migrates, though a row remain, in ftiild seasons, till the middle 
nl the next month 

Events. ~ Nearly the entire of Flanders immersed by a storm 
on this day, 10 J 4 The Mosaic year. commences. 

29, Tuesday.— Michaelnnts, or Quarterly. Michaelmas- 
daisy, sacred to St Michael and All Angels, is now in Ml flower ; 
an old custom prevail* • f eating goose oh this day. Brande 
suggests, from the circumstance of geese b<rft$g eaten by the 
ploughmen At the fcatt of harvest-home; and others, because it 
was a fashion with Iandloida to entertain their tenants on 
quarter-dAV with roast goose (Martinmas, Nov, 11th, being the 
old rent-day), in Denmark, where the harvest Is lAter than 
with us, it is usual with every family to have a roasted' goose for 
supper on St. Martin’B eve. 

Events.— ('nptains Parry and Franklin reach tho Admiralty 
from the Arctic expedition, 1827. The act of King James against 
witches came into force on this day, 1604. 

30, Wfdnksday. — Si. J trims. The whole of the aster tribe, 
and gulden amaryllis, sacred to this futber of the church, are now 
Hi flower. Apples are gathered this month; to keep them, this 
should be done wheu they are quite dry, arid they should be laid 
with clean chaff or straw ui casks, ami closely covered; by this 
means, if placed in a cool cellar, they will keep twelve mouths. 

Event .-- The Empress Maude lauds in Suffolk, with her 
handful of kuights, 1139. 
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;! DUKE ADOLPHE OF GUELDRES. 

ij By Rembrandt. 

!! 

ji The picture from which the subject in our first 
1 " page is taken is one of Rembrandt's, which is very 
little known in this country. It is in the picture 
!, gallery at Berlin ; niul is to he found in no enta- 
il loguo nf Rembrandt's pictures published in this 
j country, so far as we have been able to discover. 

1 It is an historical piece, the subjects of it having 

| lived in the fifteenth century— i. e., about two 
centuries earlier than Rembrandt. 

This Adolphe, Duke of Gnelderland, was the 
boh of Arnold, Count d'Kgtrioni, and Catherine of 
Cloves. He most unnaturally revolted against 
his father, and drew to his party all the towns of 
Gnelderland. He took his father prisoner at 
Grave in 1 1&>, and shut him up in the castle of 
Rureii. Arnold was compelled by him to cede all 
! his territory and estates to him, but being set at 
liberty, he did not keep the treaty which he had 
thus been forced into, and being again arrested, 
was conducted to Courtrui, where he remained 
till 1173, when he died on the 3rd of February, 
and his body was buried in the church of St. 
Elizabeth, at Grave. 

Adolphe, Count d’Egmont, married Catherine 
de Bourbon, by whom lie had Charles who suc- 
ceeded him, and two daughters, Philipine and Ca- 
therine de Gueldre. The cruelty with which he 
had treated his father drew down upon him the 
excommunication of Pope Paul II., and the arms 
of many other princes. He consented, at length, 
to hlnuMle his father at the earnest entreaties of 
Charles the Hardy, of Burgundy, who soon after- 
j wards made himself master of Guelderlend, and 
also of the person of Duke Adolphe. Jn 1173, 
Ohailes the Hardy obtaiue] from the l'mpeior 
Fiedorick, at Treves, investiture of the Duch,, 

, after having purchased it of Arnold for the sum 
j of 92,000 Rhenish florins, by a treaty com luded 
i at St. Omcr, the 7th of September, ! 172. 
j Adolphe remained in prison oil 1177, when 
| Mary of Burgundy drew him forth to give him the 
1 command of her troops, with which he attacked 
Tpurnni, hut we- killed at that siege, and his body 
buried in the cathedral church of that town. 

The point of time seized on by Rembrandt in 
this histoty seems to be when the unnatural son 
descends mto his father’s dungeon, followed by 
two block page*, and menaces the old man, in 
i ord**r to compel him to surrender bin domains and 
! authority to him, or taunts him with seeing him 
| again in his power, and threatens fresh cruellies and 
j revenge. ■ Tin* whole constitutes a good specimen 
1 of Rembrandt's admirable arrangement of light 
and shaded and of his expression of strong, stern 
pirtsion. As is common with his pictures, we 
1 see his name and its date inscribi d on the base of 
[ * clustered pillar on the right hand of the piece. 


ftontrs for the Profit. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. . ;j 

13 v Harriet Martixeau. j 

No. Ill ' 

THE NA1URAJ, POSSESSIONS OF MAN. j 

Wh it are the powers of the human being? 

I speak of those powers only which aie the ob- 
I ject of education. There are some which work of 
themselves for the preservation of bfc, and with 
which we have nothing to do hut to Jet them work 
freely. The heart beats, the stomach digests, the j 
lungs play, the skin transpires, without any care ; 
of ours, and wc have only to avoid hindering any 
of these actions. I 

Next, mail has four limbs. Of these two have : 
to be trained to move him from place to place in i 
a great variety of ways. There are many degrees 1 
of agility between the bow-legged cripple, set too >1 
early upon li is feet, and the chamois hunter of the j 1 ' 
Alps, who leaps the icy chasms of the glacier, and !j 
springs from point to point of the rocli The two ij 
seem hardly to be of the same race j yet education 
has made each of them what he ih. j! 

The two other limbs depend upon training for j 
much of their strength and Use. Look at the pale . 
student, who lives shut up in his study, never ;| 
having been trained to u*c his arms and hands hut ' 
for dressing and feeding bin. self, turning over ■! 
books, and guiding the pen. Look at his spindles ! 
of aims and his linn fingers, and compare them i 
with the brawny limbs of the blacksmith, or the j 
hands of the quay porter, whose grasp i. like that I 
of a piece ot strong machinery. Compare the J 
feeble uml awkward touch of the book-worm who i 
can luirdly button his wai.-tcoat, or carry his cup 
ul tea to his mouth with the power that the nio- 
del lor, the ivory carver, and the watchmaker have !i 
over their fingers. It is education which hasmade 1 
the difference between these. 

Man has five senses. Though much is done by 
the incidents of daily life to exercise all the live, 
still a vast difference ensues upon varieties of 
training. A fireman in London, and an Indian 
on the prairie, can smell smoke when nobody else i 
o, aware of it. An epicure can taste a cork in ; 

wine, ot a spice in a stew. to the dismay of the i 

butler, and the delight of the cook, when every' j 
o i* else is insensible. One person can feel by the j 
skin whether tin* wind is east or west before he I 
gets out of bed in the morning ; while another 
Inis to hold up a handkerchief in the open air, or 
look at the weathercock, before he can answer the 
question— “ How’s the wind? ” 

As for the two nnolest senses, there are great 
constiti tional differences among men. Some are 
naturally short-sighted, and some dull of hearing; 
but the differences caused by training are more* 
frequent and striking. . If, of two boys born with 
equally good eyes and ears, one is very early put, 
all alone, to keep sheep on a hill side, where he 
never speaks or is spoken to, and comes home only 
to sleep, and the other works with his father at 
joiner’s work, or in sea-fishing, or at a water-mill, 
they will, at manhood, hardly appear to belong to 
the same race. While the one can tell veneer from 
mahogany in passing a shop-window, the other 
cannot see any difference between one stranger's 
face and another’s. While the sleepy clou n can- 
not distinguish sea from land half a mile off, the 
fisherman can see the greyest sail of the smallest 
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I tloop among the billows on the horizon. While 
: the shepherd Joes not hear himself called till the 
; shout is in hts ear, the miller tells by the fireside, 

| oy the run of the water, whether the stream is 
j deepening or threatening to go dry. Of course 

! the quickness or slowness of the mind has much 

to do with these differences of eye and ear ; hut 
i besides that, the we and ear differ according to 

1 training. The miller* with his mind and ear all 
j awake, would hear, with all his efforts, only four 
or five birds* notes in a wood, where a naturalist 

5 would hear twenty ; and the fisherman might do- 
| clare the wide air to be vacant,. when a mountain 

1 • sportsman would see an eagle, like a minute speck, 

, indicating by its mode of flight where the game 
lay below. 

Man has a capacity for pleasure and pain. 

This is an all-important part of his nature of which 
| we can give no account, because it is incomprehen- 
sible. How he feels pleasure and pain, and why 
j one sensation or thought delights him and-another 
| makes him miserable, nobody ever knew yet, 

| or perhaps ever will know, in this state of existence. 
It is enough for us that the fact is so. Of all the 
solemn considerations involved in the great work 
of education, none is so awful as this — the right 
exercise find training of the sense of pleasure and 
pain. The man who feels most pleasure in putting 
brandy into his stomach, or in any other way 
i gratifying his nerves of sensation, is a mere beast. 

| One whose chief pleasure is in the exercise of the 
limbs, and who plays without any exercise of the 
mind, is a more harmless sort of animal, like the 
lamb in the field, or the swallow skimming over 
meadow or pool. He whose delight is to represent 
nature by painting, or to build edifices by some 
beautiful idea, or to echo feelings in music, is of 
an immeasurably higher order. Higher still is he 
who is charmed by thought, above everything— 
whose understanding gives him more satisfaction 
than any other power lie has. Higher still is lie 
who is never so happy us when he is making other 
people happy— when he is relieving pain, and 
gi\ nig pleasure to two, or three, or more people 
about htm. Higher yet is he whose chief joy it is 
to labour at great und eternal thoughts, in which 
lies bound up the happiness of a whole nation and 
perhaps a whole world, at a future time when he 
will be mouldering in his grave. Any man who 
ij is capable of this joy, and at the same time of 
j j spreading comfort and pleasure among the few 
j; who live round about him, is the noblest human 
r being we can conceive of. He is also the happiest. 

!i It is true that his capacity for pain is exercised 
' and enlarged, as well as his power of feeling 
pleasure* But what pains such u man is the vice, 
i and folly, and misery of his fellow-men ; and he 
knows that’ these must melt away hereafter in the 
light of the great ideas which he perceives to be 
in store for tnem : while his pleasure being in the 
faith of a better future is as vivid and as sure as 
great thoughts are clear and eternal. For an 
illustration of this noblest means of happiness, we 
had better look to the highest instance of all. I 
have always thought that we are apt to dwell too 
much on tne suffering and sorrow of the lot and 
mind of Christ. Our reverence and sympathy 
should be more with his abounding joy. I think 
those who read with clear eyes and an open mind 
will see evidences of an unutterable joy in his 
words— may almost think they hear it in histones, 
when he promised heaven to the disinterested and 
earth to tne meek, and satisfaction to the earnest : 
when he welcomed the faith of the centurion, and 
tUe hope of the penitent, and the charity of the 

widow ; when he foresaw the incoming of the 
Gentiles, and knew that heaven and earth should 
pass away sooner than his words of life and truth. 

The sufferings of tho holy can nevor surely tran- 
scend their peace : and whose fulness of joy can 
compare with theirs? 

Before man can feel pleasure or pain from out- 
ward obi ccts or from thoughts, he must perceive 
them. To a new-born infant, or a blind person 
enabled to see for the first time* objects before the 
eyes can hardly be Baid to exist* The blue sky 
and a green tree beside a white house are not seen 
hut as a blotch of colours which touches the eye. 

This js the account given by persons couched for 
cataract, who have never before seen a ray of light. 
They see as if they saw not. But the power is in 
tli^iu. By degrees they receive tho linages, and 
perceive the objects. A child learns to receive 
sounds separately, then to perceive one voice 
among others, then to distinguish one tone from 
another — the voice of soothing from that of play- 
fulness— the tone of warning from that of appro- 
bation ; then it receives thoughts through the 
sounds; and so on, till the power is exercised to 
the fullest extent that we know of— when distinct 
ideas are admitted from the minutest appearances 
or leadings -strange bodies detected in theheavens, 
and fresh truths in the loftiest regions of human 
speculation. It depends much on training whether 
objects and thoughts remain for life indistinct and 
confused before the perceptive power, as before 
infant vision, or whether all is clear aud vivid as 
before a keen and practised eye. 

We know not how memory acts, any more than 
we understand how we feel pleasure and pain. 

But we till know how the power of recalling 
images, words, thoughts, and feelings, depends 
oil exercise. A person whose power of memory 
has been neglected has little use of his past life. 

The time, and people, and events that luyre passed 
by have left him little better limn they found him: 
while evciy day, every person, and every incident , . 
deposits some wealth of knowledge with him whose 
memoiy can recoin* and retain Ins experience. 

Then there ure other powers which it will be 
enough merely to mention here, as we shall have 
to consider them more fully hereafter. Man has 
the power, after perceiving objects and thoughts, 
to compare them, and see when they differ and 
agree ; to penetrate their nature, and understand 
their purpose ami action. It is thus that he ob- 
tains a knowledge of creation, and the carious 
powers, whether hidden or open to view, which are 
for ever at work in it. 

lie can reason iiom what ho knows to what he 
lias reason to suppose, and put his idea to the 
proof. He can imitate what he secs; and also 
the idea in his mind ; and hence comes invention ; 
and that wise kind of guess into what is possible 
which leads to great discovery; discovery some- 
times of a vast continent, sometimes of a vast 
agency in nature for men’s uses, sometimes of a 
vast truth which may prove a greater acquisition 
to men's souls than a new .hemisphere for their 
habitation, 

Man. has also a wonderful power of conceiving 
of things about which he c&niiot reason. We do 
not know how it is, but the more we dwell on 
what is beautiful and striking, what is true before 
our eyes and impressive to our minds, the more 
able we become to conceive of things more beau- 
tiful, striking, and noble, \\ liich have never existed* 
but might well be true. None of our powers re- 
quire more earnest and careful exorcise than this 
grand one ot the imagination. Those in whom it 
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is suppressed can never be capable of heroic acta, Then there is in man u force by which he can 
of lofty wisdom, of the purest happiness. Those win and conquer hi* way through all opposition of 
in whom it is neglected may exercise tin 1 little circumstance, and the same force in others. This 
, power they have in a fruitless direction, probably power of Will is the greatest force oh earth— the 
aggravating their own faults, and certainly wasting most important to the individual, and the most in- 
tne power on ideas too low for it, a's the volui tuary ffuential over the whole race. A strong Will turned 
who dreams of selfish pleasure, or the despot, to evil lets hell loose upon the world. A strong 
grand or potty, who makes visions of unchecked Will wholly occupied with good might do more* 
tyranny. 1'hose in whom it is healthily exeicised than wc can tell to bringdown Heaven into the 
will become as elevated and expanded as their midst of us. If among all the homes of our land, 
nature admits, and one here and there proves a there be one inhmt in whom this force is discerned 
Mohammed, lifting up half the human race into a working strongly, and if that infant be under such 
higher condition ; or a lUffaelle, bringing down guardianship a* to have its will brought to bear on 
seraphs and cherubs from heaven, and so clothing things that arc pure, holy, and lovely, to that 
them as that men may look up'.n them ami grow being wc may look as to a icgeneiator of his race, 
like them; or a Shakspeure who became a creator lie maybe an) where where there are children, 
in that way which God thinks no impiety, but, on Are there any parents who will not look reverently 
the contrary, the highest worship. Men arc apt, into the awful nature of their children, search into 
in all times and everywhere, to blaspheme, by their endowments, and try of everyone of them 
attributing to God their own evil passions and whether it inaj not be he ? If not he, it is certain 

It is through this power of the that eveiy one of them is a being too mysterious, 

L they rise to that communion, that too ricM> gifted, and too noble in faculties not to 
God which is the truest piety. welcomed and cherished as a stranger vouch- 
e his attributes, the prophet seeing snfed by God. How can we too carefully set in 
are not as though they were," and order the home in which it is to dwell ? 


Imagination that they rise to that communion, that 
fellowship with God which is the truest piety. 
They rise to share his attributes, the prophet seeing 
“the thing I hat are not as though they were, "and 
the poet creating beings that live and move and have 
their be n ' immortal in the mind of man. Such a 
power resides more or less in eveiy infant that lies 
in tin* bosom of every family. Alas for its 
guardian' if they quench ibis power, or turn it into 
a curst: and disease by foul feeding ! 

Then, the emotions of men an m» many powers, 
to bo recognised and trained. Of the power of 
Hope there is no need to speak, for all see what it 
is as it stimulus, both in paiticular acts, ami through 
the whole course «>f a life. Fear is hardlv less 


THE ORGAN AT GREAT MUGGLETON. 
By Jo.sr.ru Goriick. 


Hope there is no need to speak, for all see what it Tm.Ri: are two Muggletona, and, ns usual, the 
is as it stimulus, both in paiticular acts, ami through v illagc oil the top of tin* hill is styled the “great,” 
the whole course of u life. Fear is hardly less though it is, in fact, les8 than its “ little” neigh- 
important, though it is intend 'd to die out, or hour down in the valley. On this one might mo- 
ratlier to pass into other and higher kinds of ralise : but it would he out ot place in a story, 
feeling. A child who has never known a sensation Mu^gleton generally enjoys a profound quietude, 
ot fear (if there lie such an one) cun never be a The rector keeps his garden in good ovd/r, and 
man of a high older. He must either be coarsely never changes his views of religion. Tile * hurcli- 
madc in body, or unable 1o conceive of anything wardens are al -.oquict men, agret mg with the recto? 
but what is familiar to him. A child whose heart in all things. One of them, old Timothy Went, mu 
beats at shadows ,md the fitful sounds of the in- retired grocer, and lias &>nme musical taste ; for, in 
visible wind, and who hides his face on hismother’* hit youthful days, he presided in the Mugglcton 
bosom when the stars seem to be looking at him singing -loft, and plu)cd the hautboy, 
as they i oil, is no philosopher at present ; but lie is Rut no place is secure fioin change and com- 


foeling. A child who has never known a sensation 
ot fear (if there ue such an one) can never be a 
man of a high older. He must either he coarsely 
made in body, or unable 1o conceive of anything 
but what is familiar to him. A elnid whose heart 
beats at shadows nil d the fitful sounds of the in- 
visible wind, and w ho hides bis face on hismotber’s 
bosom when the stars seem to be looking at him 
ns they loll, is no philosopher at present ; but lie is 


likely to grow into one it thi* fear is duly trained "lotion in those eventful times, and even Mug- 
iuto nwe, humility, thougiitfulnc'.s, till, united glctou has lately been disturbed by the introduction 
with knowledge, ;t becomes contemplation, and o.’ :i barrel-organ into the church. Great has been 
grows into that glorious courage which searches the popular excitement attending this innovation, 
all through creation for truth and God. Out of and it is, ces tainly, remarkable that such a measure 
Fear, too, grows our power of Pity. Without fear should have emanated from such quiet men as the 
of pain, wc could not enter into the pain of others, rector and his churchwarden. VVc must explain 
Fear must he lost in reverence and love, but how their mind* were led to contemplate such a 
reverence and love could never he so poweiful as movement. 

they ought to be, q they were not first vivified by It is well known that singers are a quarrelsome 
the power of Fcm. race of people. While Mr. Timothy West con- 


AVh.it the power of Love is, in all its forms, 


there is no siecJ 
eye and a heart 


1o declare to any one who has an 
In the form of Pity, how it led 


eye and a heart. Hi the form ot nty, now it led 
Jiowyrd to ipcnd his life in loathsome prisons, 
crowded w th yet more loathsome guilt? In other 
forms, lu w it sustains the unwearied mother 
watching through long nights over her wailing in- 
fant ! I low it makes of a father, rough perhaps 
to all othcre, a hol^ and tender guardian of his 
pure daughters ! and how it makes ministering 
angels of "them to him in turn ! How we see it, 
everywhere in the world, making the feeble and 
otherwise scaMiiy-endowcd strong in self-denial, 
cheerful to endure, fearless to die! A mighty 
power surely is lh«t which, breathing from the 
soul of an iudivu« id. man, cau “ conquer Death, 
•Wid triumph ovn T me “ 


race oi people. v\ .uli Mr. liinothy West con- 
ducted them, they were kept in good order; but 
when he became Lu apoplectic for playing the 
hautboy they were left without a respectable leader, 
and have consequently had quarrels lit the rate of 
about one every month. The last quarrel was, as 
might he expected, a noisy one ; for it was between 
the “Old Serpent” (that i*s the o1.d man who plays 
the serpent) and the Wild Duck, or Clarionet. The 
consequence of this fracas was that, as all the 
trebles sided with their leader, the Clavionet, the 
“Old Serpent” was left to perform a solo on tns 
instrument, only assisted by two or three bass 
voices. Then, tor two Sundays, the singing-’* oft 
was deserted, and when the Serpent and his trienas, 
lh«\ bass-singers, carried their services to Little 
Mugglcton, our Cl irionrt and three young gins 
were left to fill up sacred harmony as well as they 
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could. Little Muggleton soon began to boast of 44 beo--bo-o-o! ” — turn as lie might it came to 
musical superiority. This would not do. Tlie rector nothing but 44 bo-o-o— bo-o-o l 1 ' In his conster 
and Mr. Timothy West agreed together that such a nation, Timothy West fell backwards from the 
state of things was disgraceful to Great Muggleton. stool on which he was sitting to work the bellows. 

, During some consultations as to the heat mode 44 Becalm l '* said the rector, 14 here is something 
of reforming the singing-loft, several quarts of wrong; hut think how fortunate we are that none 
. the rector’s old beer were consumed. At last the of our enemies have heard it 1 ” “ But if It gets 
great original idea which has made such a move- out of order in this way,” said Timothy* 44 it will 
ment in our parish dawned upon the mind of the be worse than the 4 Old Serpent! r ** u Never 
rector. 44 1 have it! ” lie exclaimed — <4 Mr. West, mind,” said the rector, 44 it has happened well, as 
we’ll bo independent of all the lot of them ! We'll it must have come out some time— let us go to the 
doit all for ourselves* ! ” 14 How ? ” said Timothy man who put it up.”- Accordingly, they hastened 
— 44 liow, sir?” to the inn where the orgun-biulaer was staying, 

44 How ! M exclaimed the rector—” so, Timothy, and. told him the extent of the calamity. 44 Nothing 


j/" — and, explaining his meaning in pantomime, to he alarmed about, gentlemen^” said the prac- 
ic imitated the action of a barrel-organ with his tieal man — 44 perhaps a small chip has fallen into 
ight hand—- yes, we’ll do as they have done at the valve of one of the bass-pipes. 1 ’ So it proved, 


Jr in da way —we'll have a barrel-organ!* -one with and great was the delight of the recti r when the 
•en tunes wilt do for us!” 44 But the money ! ” obstacle wall removed, and tlml ‘‘pretty tune- 
mid Mr. West, with a calculating look. 44 Fifty Shirlund” came out sweetly at tb«* ‘lining of the 
oouuds will do it! ” said the rector- 44 1 am fire, barrel. 44 I could stay and list**' „ it all night!” 
Vou will be five. The squire always hated that said Timothy West. 

4 wild duck,' as he called t lie clarionet —lie will be For the following Sunday the rector had pre- 
another 4 five.’ Turner likes sensible music in a pared a sermon from the text — ” Let everything 
church — he will be 1 five.’ * We shall do it easily, that hath breath praise the Lord.” From this be 
But keep this a secret. It shall be done among intended to prove that as an organ has breath, it 
ourselves.” is properly employed in the service of the church. 

This consultation led to action, in the course Unfortunately, however, the sexton's son, to whom 


ourselves.” 

This consultation led to action 


West, were almost intoxicated with delight at be- in having furnished the village with a topic of 
, holding the realisation of their scheme. Sunday conversation. In coming from church, 

At last all the pipes were ariangid and the you are sure to hear such renuuks as the follow- 
wonder-working barrel was fitted in its place, mg “ What was the matter with the (/ri/idrr to- 
44 Mr. Went, we are ready for action,” said tin* day ? ” ” Some of the valves are nut of older, they 

rec.jr, 44 Are we. indeed ? ” said Timothy, outline say.” ”ll will be locked lip, at last, I suppose; 
Ajvvu the jug of neer. 44 Now, as we had the hiM and a good < ml of it ! ” 

thought of it, it is only fair that we should have Lei thri he a warning to all rectors aiul church- 
thu first tune,” said the rector— here is No. 1.- - waidens like ours, who would try to improve 
the 44 Old Hundredth” psalm— we cannot begin sacred harmony by the ii.tmdu dinn of a barrel- 

_ i t mi a..‘ i i n i.i. .1. w. i .... * .... - 


ig, oust. an organ m 
a good thing if a 
r parish-churches it 


with a better. I will turn and you shall blow organ. Wi have no pique against .an organ in 
just up and down, gently -the action is very itself, like the .L wish h.-w, it i» u good thing if a 
simple — ailence, gentlemen, if y on pfease.” Ac- man use it lawfully, hut in our pavibh-rhurchcs it 
corain gly the united exertions*of the rector and is often UM*rl unlntrfulhi, a monotonous, weari- 
Mr. West brought out the “Old Hundredth” in a some substitute fi»r good vocal harmony. It is 
very fine style. 44 Eh, squire i ” said the rector, better to tench tin* people to produce good hnr- 
when the tune was ended, ” that is something mnny/or ihrmtrlveit* t!uiu to have it done for them 
different fro'u the music we have had in Muggleton f»i/ machnivnt % and aceoi dingly we say, success to 
for the la* twenty years!” The squire did not Hnllah, and to all who imitate his measures to 
profess to adcratand music, but confessed he promote in usie by, as well as for the people l 
liked it betti than the “wild -duck.” Tin* oig.m- 

party then a. ‘oil rued to the rectory. Tlieie the ^ 

builder wasco plimentcd, the rector ; even hi ought 
.out wine in hvinour of the occasion, ancl the 

evening was passed pleasantly. AN A1TKAL 

When the other guests had departed, the rector TO TIIE m.rri.H okdi it or mi.n in nr half of hie 
said to his friend, West-— “Now well enjoy our- wn ., rv n . ...... 

selves. We will go into the church and try all tin* . ' 1 JKICTS 

tunes over quietly.” The churchwarden, who had JJv Mahy Leman Gillies. 

an ear for harmony, agreed to the proposal, and 

they immediately went to the organ-loft. The ^ It is a sinking and happy characteristic of 
door was opened; the stops were drawn ; Mr. West England, that what ha*- hi »-n effected for the 
supplied the bellows with wind: the rector moved people has been done by fhennelves, nr^ which is 
the Wrel to No. 2 — “Shirland. 11 A very prt tty the same thing, by tho-c who have risen from 
tune.” said he, as he began to turn the barrel, them. Patronage has over been pan ini ; and while 
But now can we tell his consterna, ion when, as he it is exercised in the sn ail spirit in whjcli it Im« 
turned, no sound would emanate fi mi the instru- ever been in this country, the smaller the better, 
irent but a long-drawn, discordant bellowing— The sun of royal and aiLiocratic favour has rarely 


AN AITKAL 

TO THE BET T I.K OKDI K OF MEN IN UEIIALF OF 1 HE 
WOMEN' OF THE 1' Vi I OKI DISTRICTS 

Bv M ahy Leman Gillies. 

It is a striking and happy rharac.tcristic of 
England, that what !:u>- hi f-n effected for the 


of n fortnight the rector and ins friend went to the barrel-turning wa« confided, had very loose 
London and bought a barrel-organ for fifty pounds, notions of time, and hurried over his performance 
In spite of the secrecy with which the affair was in such a sly le that the girls had still a line of the 
conducted, rumours of the innovation were » proud firsl verse to sing when the barrel was beginning 
through the parish, and great vv.is the excitement the second verse. It was n race, and the grinder I 
when the new article of church furniture arrived, .seemed proud that he had got to the end of the 
The squire and all the great men of Muggleton psalm he fore the singers. 

wet in the church to witness the putting-togi tbrr In this style our music still continues at Mngjglc- 
of the instrument. The rector amt his stout friend, ton. If the organ has been of any service, it is 
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done more than call forth an ephemera— than raise 
an idol for fashion to flock to for a dav, and when 
that dav is done, leave the idol to fall from its 

{ >edc*8tal into neglect and objeurity, all the more 
litter and hard to bear from the temporary blaze 
by which caprice had surrounded it. There is a 
power seated in the people that is above all patron- 
age. Let them sustain each other; evolve their 
own energies, not with selfish but with social pur- 
pose, and the world is their own. In the outset 
their course iflay be slow, as compared with what a 
paternal government and liberal aristocracy with 
the large appliances of power which they command 
might effect ; but that which the people accomplish 
for themselves is sure, and untrammelled by the 
conditions and consequences which other aids 
entail, '[here is great movement among them— a 
great revolution in progress; like the process going 
forward in the human frame— old particles flying 
off and new fibre being formed, with this difference, 
that notwithstanding this continual change the 
body grows old and decays, but the reverse will 
be the case with nations who will renew their youth 
with every improved generation. Self-culture is 
doing its salutary work in classes amid which, a 
few years since, cultivation was deemed an absur- 
dity in itself, and an insult and an injury to their 
C(m\entioual superiors, while in periods yet more 
remote it was proscribed as a crime. It is recorded 
of “ the good old time," in Henry’s England 
(hook 5, ihup. 11, that “It was not till the reign 
of Henry IV. (1.W9 --M1.1) that villeins, farmers, 
and mechanics were permitted by law to nut their 
children to school; mid long after that they dare 
not educate a son for the church without a license 
from (he lord." And still 

Tlu-r-j are 

Who say that thin is well ! Ah God has made 
All thhitfft for in in's good pleasure, so of mall 
The many for the few ! Court lni.iolms, 

Reverend lip ■comforters, that once a week 
Pioflalm how lilcaed are the poor, lor Huy 
Shall have tnoir wealth lu-nwflei ; ami though now, 
Tolling and troubled, they may pick tin* crumbs 
Th lit from the rich man’s table fall, at length 
In Abnhain’d bosom rest with Lazaius. 

Theiiiaolvei meantime secure the good things here 
An r * te'i t with Hives. These are they, <) Lord ! 

Who hi thy plain and simple po.jifl mc 
A lt my-ttri-s, but who tind tic peace enjoined, 

No brothei hood. 

The improved portion of the people who are 
themselves becoming :ui aristocracy of self-deve- 
loped talent aud advancing energy, must be upon 
the watch that the vices of superiority do not steal 
in amoug its better fruits— that //icy do not forget 
the brotherhood winch links them to all men, and 
still more to those from whose level they have so 
meritoriously risen. Many there arc incapable of 
self-culture, — n**t from the absence of natural 
ability, bur ft uni mi attendant laxity— a deficiency 
of the braced will which is the high pressure of 
talent, and Carries it forward with so much force 
and facility. Neither must the power of circum- 
stances he 'forgotten ; especially the circumstances 
which encompass those younger sons of civilisation, 
the poorest orders. They who have been born 
among them, ov in the contiguous classes, possess 
a knowledge of two disadvantages that hedge them 
in, which, while it yields the strongest motives for 
turning to them with the helping hand, deprives 
their favouied brothers or all excuse for neg- 
lecting. so to do. The princess may propose pastry, 
when corn is tbmr, as a substitute for bread, and 
severity itself can do no more than smile ; but the 
cAaipatriot au»l class-fellow of the poor, who have 
.partaken tlv'r and potatoes, or known 


what it is to want even such humble fare, must 
give sympathy and, if they can, assistance, or 
stand morally and consciously convicted of injustice 
as men and of hypocrisy as Christians. “ To be 
weak if» to he miserable:" then let the strong 
rally round the feeble, and, if. true reformers, fee) 
that none may rest while there remain any who 
require to be raised or held from falling. This 
state of kindly vigilance and activity will, while it 
awaken* the principle of good in others, keep it 
a iv in themselves: it is like the toil of the hus- 
bandman, which not only crowns his patron's field* 
with harvest, but invests his own frame with health. 
\\ hat is the history of hut too many of the la- 
bourers -the wealth producers of this wealthy 
land ? The little offshoot of humanity, in the very 
first weeks of* its tender life, is torn by a stern 
necessity fimn its toiling mother's care, who must 
refuse it the succour and soothing of her breast, in 
order to secure bread. Sometimes her place is ill 
supplied bj ft poorlv-paid hireling; sometimes un- 
simplied, leaving the little being under the dread- 
ful deterioration of opium, locked un and doomed 
to privation and imprisonment, till its mother's 
returning hour of brief leisure restores it to liberty. 
Th»' next stage of this young creature’s existence 
finds it a denizen of the common streets, with con- 
comitant dirt and disorder, often with squalid 
lineaments and distorted limbs, the consequence of 
every species of neglect. Yet, notwithstanding 
injuries thus early commenced and uninterruptedly 
continued, tenacious of life, it rises through child- 
hood into youth — such youth as it is permitted to 
know— when it is seized upon, and fastened a slave 
to the monotonous toil of the factory, where, amid 
the dizzy whirl of machinery, the power of thought 
is neutralised, and the Creator’s child, with all its 
moral and mental nature not merely undeveloped, 
but arrested, heroines the mere cr< ature of this 
semi -barbarous world — an animal— ofter a very re- 
pulsive one. 

With all that Owen, Wilderspin, and others 
have done, this is a brief memoir of the life of too 
many of the people. Notwithstanding all that 
Christianity counsels and common justice calls for, 
Miis is the desecration of a portion of God's highest 
ft >rk going on from day to day, nnd mankind arc 
not shocked at the spectacle, because it is common 
and but partially perceived and comprehended. 
C-'uld the circumstances of the happier classes be 
placed in juxtaposition : the tended, joyous child 
— the caressed, the cared- for, the carefully cul- 
tur d — the" creature sunning in the beams of 
parental love, and lighted up by surrounding 
sympathies — led up the graduated scale of know- 
ledge with all the appliances with which the wise 
condescensions of genius and science now serve at 
the altars of education : could we bear the con- 
trast? Should we dare to look up to our common 
Creator, and, with the children of wealth and com- 
parative wealth by the hand, behold the squalid 
crowd of the wretched, who are His children if 
they are not ours? No! we should return from 
our churches and chapels, and say we have work 
to do before we again assemble here: he harvest is 
not yet— -the sacred harvest-home must be held 
when we have reaped our fields and garnered their 
produce : let us go forward to the work with the 
heart- prayer that will speed it. No! the classes 
of the privileged and the powerful, with all that 
habitual luxury does to sloth their energies and 
neutralise their perceptions, save in those matters 
which solicit them through the medium of selfish- 
ness, could not and Would not see these parallels 
unmoved. Unfortunately 9 these contrasts caurot 
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be brought into the concentrated and comprehen- 
sive span necessary to catch the contracted vision 
of the great, and their copies in the other classes. 
To them, in behalf of the proscribed* the painter, 
the poet, and the dramatist must address them- 
selves. We are not without examples of genius 
dedicated to such noble efforts, and the names of 
Norton and Jerrold stand forth in lustre peculiar 
to themselves. 

But to pass from the artificial heights of society, 
let us see what can be done upon the levels, where 
the thick phalanx of an improving people are 
spreading in moral force, and fixing the attention 
and tiring the hopes of nations; on whose banner 
is emblazoned progress, and who are yet destined 
to prove that in the development of the inner man 
m all ranks, not in glossing and adorning the 
outer man in a few, rests the nope of carrying the 
great objects of society to consummation. Amid 
these national legions —these files of moral wurriors 
— let the small voice of childhood, and of brethren 
like unto children— who are in fact children of a 
larger growth— be heard: let them listen to them 
the more because the speakers enn say so little and 
speak so ill. Dr. Cams, a pendant, I believe, of 
the King of Saxony, in visiting our factories in 
1844, says— 

It in nn important question, will an}' great or original mind 
ever Iks developed from amidst thete congregated in<wni*H f If 
Unit be the ease, it will furnish a striking proof that the spirit of 
humanity can break a way for itself through till thin early and 
monotonous slavery; but if this is not the ease (as 1 fear), it will 
n' >ow that oven great talents (for some such there must he among 
these vast numbers of toiling people) may be depressed anil 
destroyed by this system. It is easy to conceive how a Pope 
Sixtus' V. could arise from a poor swineherd, reared in the open 
air und in freedom ; but it is hard to expect any development 
from those condemned to this slavish uniform and mind-destroy- 
ing process. 

It is literally wonderful, and it attests the mental 
germ with which humanity is instinct, that so much 
of the beauty of human nature survives amid such 
a system cf toil, and such a state of society. 

But, J would ask, how is it that from this back- 
ground, dark, drear, and disgraceful, that woman 
stands out so much less deformed than man. for 
that she does so is an incontestible fact ? Looking 
into the manufacturing classes, especially those in 
the descending scale, could their moral statistics 
be strictly ascertained, the amount of wives, 
mothers, daughters, and sisters who well fulfil 
their domestic duties — who amid the claims of 
factory labour discharge scrupulously the claims 
on their affections and finer feelings— would show 
an array, beside which the husbands, fathers, sons, 
and brothers would shrink into moral bankruptcy. 
Our factory system, commercially advantageous, 
but morally most injurious, gives preference to 
the labour of women and children, and throwing 
men upon short hours of labour, thus places the 
strong in the pAinful and unnatural notation of 
dependence upon the weak. This is the misfor- 
tune of these men ; hut if they are the martyrs and 
and victims of national cupidity, the ambition of 
wealth at the expense of worth, the preference of 
extended commerce to happy social communion, 
need they still further aggravate the evil -still i 
further debase themselves ? Are there not other j 
duties for man. as well as woman, besides that of : 
the manual industry by which he earns his bread? 
Because denied sufficient occupation for his hours, 
need he voluntarily give them, when thus left 
vacant, on his hands, to smoking, drinking, and 
lounging about, habits which arc in themselves j 
innocent compared to the habits to which they 
«ad — to indolence, injustice, unkindness, indilie- 1 
rence, frequently brutality, to th.* heaping of 


further und hitter iiU on his already overbufthened 
wife, and adding to the injuries of n» children the 
evil of a bad example.. M Extreme physical depen- 
dence, the claims of instinctive lifb, whigh once 
more revert to dependence, 1 * says Michelet* 
“ moral impotency } and the void of fnmd t these aro 
the causes of their vices.** It were os useful (o 
appeal to their iron coadjutors, the mifehines — 
those “ Briareuscs of Industry,* 5 as Michelet well 
calls them — as against the system, which, scattering 
good on other classes, as it does, is not evil ir. 
itself, but in the manner in which it is worked out. 
Thus, morally helpless as appear too many of the 
men of these districts, ana miserable, in conse- 
ouenre, as are the women, hope, and appeal in 
tneir behalf, can only lie to BUcn spirits as every 
now and then, blessed and blessing, spring up in 
the drear tracts of the world, carrying light into 
darkness, as Wesley did among the miners — 
Howard into prison » — Pestaloazi and Wilderspin 
among neglected children, and Mrs. Kry into the 
cells of Newgate. Many may at this moment 
be waiting their vocation, waiting for the voice to 
which their hearts will echo. Oh, that it might be 
mine to call these gentle ministers to the aid of 
the poor factory women, yet more to the aid of 
many of their unawakened, self- wanting husbands. 
Hero is a work for which you want no funds but 
the moral wealth you carry In your own breast. 
If you can induce gentleness where there now in 
rudeness ; forbearance where there now is ferocity; 
wiVr.gness to help in promoting home comforts 
Whcr* there is now reckless indifference in spoiling 
the little decencies that the poor domestic drudge has 
achieved : if you can convert contempt for female 
intellect and prejudice against its improvement 
into opposite impressions, more would be done for 
the happiness and progress of these people than 
any . amount of money could effect. Young 
Ministers of Education — you who give up your 
Sabbath to the ragged schools-- who forego rest, 
recreation, and the privileges of devotion on that 
day, to breathe amid an atmosphere crowded by 
| little outcasts whom all the rest of the world forget 
or shun — inspire some spirits like your own to 
make a pilgrimage among the people of the fac- 
tories. Remembering who it was that sat among 
publicans and sinners, go to them in their homes 
and hours of idleness, strike upon flid inert breast, 
and call the heart within from callousness. 

Let me select a case from the suffering crowd ; 
for I know it is . necessary to individualise, to 
concentrate attention. The field of battle, the 
ravaged city, the scene of flood or fire, present 
calamity in musses which call up vugue images, and 
strike the mind rather than move the heart: to do 
the latter, attention must be fixed on a peculiar 
point. • Look, then, at that poor girl hurrying 
from the mill; she is just nineteen, and already a 
wife and mother, with that old shawl wrapped 
round her bent shoulders, and bowed fbrm, would 
vou recognise a being in the spring of life? Her 
husband has aroused her before six to go to be* 
work at the mill, whither he need not proceed till 
some hours later ; yet, when she returns to break 
fast, though having her child to fetch and nurso, 
she has the fir6 to light, and the meal to prepare— 
again, when she comes home in the evening, 
though her husband lias been released from labour 
three or four hours earlier, again the household 
toils fall wholly upon her. And the Sabbath—* 
surely, it will be said, that is a day of rest? Alas* 
it is the hardest day’s work of all — she has hoi 
house to clean, the cfotheB perhaps, to wash; and 
be it remembered, that all this is not occasion* 
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exertion, but goes on from week to week, from 
| year to year, witli no \bta through which reward 
, gleams iii the distance. Amid ail this, which ih 
1 Blurring her youth and beauty with the “ defacing 
' linger** of premature age, what is her sustainment 

• —what her recompense ? Indifference, Hellishness, 
; brutal iry, me the leading characteristics of her 

husband. lie sees in her, not the hrlpmale tliat 
■ j Heaven has bestowed upon him, but the drudge 
that law has allowed him to appropriate ; his eon- 
! science, so dcploiable is his ignorance, is neither 
j olfended nt hot doom or his own deJicicmies. 

Without any idea id’ woman hut «i» a subordinate 
sj agent in all the me liter tasks of life, he insults her 
j helplessness instead of assisting it ; whilst she, 
; i liurr and outraged, often surrenders the kindlier 
i feelings of her nature in natural sidl-deleuce • 
'j hence, there is a unit 11 all v mischievous reaction, in 
it which their miserable child is a put taker, to its 
j indelible iniuiy. 

! Is there no iVn'.edy for this state of things I Are 
«! there no ministering minds tli.it will go forth and 
ij teach mid save these Unhappy people, and many 
!; like unto them- -women whose work is wearing 

!j out their strength, and men whose strength is 

j . rusting, or worse, for v ant of work. Where 
; woman is degraded man e\ er In comes debased -all 

his injiuies to her re-aet upon himself with severe 
1 - and just retribution. I believe the si ci et o! tin* rapid 
!j and easy extinction of all sa\ag»* tribes is, that 
j tliere is no conserving power among the women; 
j- and the slow ]»i ogress of civil life ma> he traced 
j! to the neglect which has been the lot of that por- 
tion of the human fmndy. It will hi* seen, that since 
woman has unfoi lunafelv been ivmowd from her 
proper sphere, home, 1 think man might tin re, in 
some df gree, supply her place. Hole I ful that a 
| diltii nil) is to he met. The exigencies w Inch the 

; eh. mges* that machinery lias eHected. and will pio- 

;i li.ilily Still further effect, i all lot a mmal pioeri^:. 

(if w lii« Si there is little appeal mice or pinmbc. 

| The kind of man now under ».1 >m*i \ ation, and ot 

i whom all his better ami nobler h.-o'luis must he 

| »iu»sl heartily ashamed, would deem li.ms< If more 

' ilisgraued in doing the work, from which circ.im- 

| r'.uicos have removed liis wife, than »n beating 

and bruising that poor hidph'-s being, whom before 
( bid's altar lie vowed Jo ioee and cherisli. He 
! does not ace that these prejudices are the same 
from which lie himself sutlers -that dillrrence of 

• employment is ground enough for men to erect 
■J distinction upon, and visdt each other with honour 

nr contempt in conseijnenro. In this respect, how 
.ittle has the equalising spirit of Christianity 
j effected, but how* easily fashion can settle the 
!' question. I remember some years ago it was the 
! mode for ladies to make shoes — the awl mid the 
| ( last were not then deemed to desecrate the drawing- 

room— I never heard that like immunity was e\- 
<; tended to the colder himself. There is no hope 
for the world hut education -the teacher must go 
| forth, and plant and spread great principles, and 
I gradually the weeds ot option, and prejudice, and 
, all tin* poi tons proceeding from them, will die out. 


'j COUNTRY HOUSES 

j FO*Il TUR WORKING CLASSES. 

, ’ £ • IJi Andrew Winter. 

j I K., *■' <• 

I * TrUre arc many, no doubt, who upon reading 
.1 this title will shrug their shoulders, and wonder 

whet mad sell cm** we are about to suggest. 


• Country houses for the working classes, indeed ! 
what next? Carriages, suppose, for them to 
ride home iu ! " And the idea does look absurd • 
enough at first sight, we admit; but it is strange 
how many things which have been snubbed down 
by steady-going people in one ago, have become 
good-working universal facts in the next. How 
the great barons of the middle ages would have 
stared, and pshawed, ami curled an incredulous 
curl in iheir lips, if anybody had told them that 
the time would come when the greasy burghers 
and the “gripple merchants" would keep their 
country houses. Yet this piece of audacity has 
long since come io pass. At the present moment 
il is the exception rather than the rule for the 
tradesmen (in the City, at least) to live at their 
places of business. An for the merchants— great 
swinging cranes and many-storied warehouses 
have long usurped the sites of their urban pqlaces. 
London proper at night, as far as the houses are 
concerned, is nearly deserted. Daniel Whittle \ 
Haivey gives this vety fact in one of his late re- 
ports as a jea.son why so many robberies are com- ; 
milled in this district with impunity. j 

Many begin to ask if tin* time is not come when ; 
the working classes should follow the good ex- j 
ample hi t by their biipcuurs in the social scale, j! 
Good air, water, light, and foqd, are the materials ‘ 
out of which the poor man builds up his only capi- 
tal- tin 1 labour of his bauds. To give him cheap j 
food, the legislature has wisely interfered, 1 but 
“we li\e not by bread alone 1 ' — there are other | 
elements quite as essential to the health and ; 
stnngtli of the labouring man, and let us consider 
how they are at present supplied. Let us roll out 
, the map of London, and take a glance at its i 
tcniblc physiology. These fine streets that we j 
trace ai c bn! the frontier of a kingdom of which 
the upper classes know as little as of the interior ■; 
of Japan. By the intersection of streets and ii 
alleys, the metropolis is cut up into countless 
blocks and snuares of hou-es, in the centres of ij 
which, as if ashamed to show their misery, crowd j 
together the w relchi d camp-follow « rs of our social 1 j 
strife. Fleet- it i eel, the Strand, Cheapside, &e., *' 

are the broad dykes which dam back the wretched -I 
i sea of our pool and artisan population : the densest ■; 
ind most sqmdid neighbouthi ods marknl by the •! 
increased brilliancy of tin* gin- «»i aces-- -those sinks ! 

of iniquity, which seize upon the corners of the j 
streets an d alh y s, like some scrofulous di ase that |l 
pieys upon the joints of the human frame. j 1 

In these miserable retreats, shut out from light !: 
and air, and by far too poor to tempt the water ! 
pipes, our artisan population is caged. Look at j 
them as they come to. work in the morning. Are 
they not like ghost] v vegetables which have sprung 
up in the dark t A.e they not stunted in growth, 
debilitated in body, and demoralised in mind, by 
the foul influences which surround them? And 
what we see in London, be k remembered, is but 
a typo of the condition, in this respect, of the 
poorer classes in all the manufacturing towns in ! 
tlie kingdom. 

Forty thousand people live in cellars iii Liver- 1 
pool! In Manchester, fifty-seven per cent of the I 
population die before the age of five years! Sir 
James M ‘Gregor, Director-General of the Army 
Medical Board, says that Out of 013 persons who 
enlisted in Birmingham, 233 only were approved. 

Dr. Mitchell, medical officer of the district of 
Spital fields, says of the workmen— 1 “ They are de- 
cayed in their bodies. The whole race of them is 
rapidly descending to the size of Lilliputians. You 
could not raise a grenadier company among them 
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These are a few of the facts out of many I monthly instalments. Thus every man of sober 


thousands bearing upon the physical degenera tion and industrious 'mbits might, by a series of pay- 
of the working classes, which are stated in “ Tlie mcnts (which from being spread over a long 
sanatory Report of the Poor-law Commissioners,'' period will come light to him), become possessed 
published in 1842. Under this state of things, of his own freehold ; his instalments, until all paid 
now is it possible to begin with effect the education up, bearing an interest of $ per cent., or per 
of the people ? You may take the child of the cent, more than the only safe investment now oper 
mechanic into your ragged 'school-*, and teach him to him— the savings’ bank— affords. The habit of 
for eight hours a-day the beauty of moral recti- .saving once induced by this means in the wqrkiug 
tilde, and the brightness of truth, hut <»..e hour clashes, would be of incalculable value to them in 
spent amid the hqualor of his home will drag him many points of view. A class of small proprietors 
down to the level which surrounds him. The would arise, which seems now so much wanting to 
physical must piece do the moinl light: we must fill tin* gap which exists hetween the middle classes 
lay down water-pipes before attempting good priu- and the workmen without capital — it would be 
oiples : the man as an animal, must Ik attended building an arch by which even the very poor 
to, before the man Its a spiritual bong. might cross the cold river of caste and take his 

A careful woodsman thin-, the trees of the pl. 111 - chance onward in ouv social hierarchy. The pro- 
tation,' when they me grown so closily together position of having three classes of houses in these 
as to obstruct the passage of the light and air. villages is good, as it would give variety to the in- 
Surely, men in this country are of more value teiiml life of the community, and the highest 
than trees! Cnnnbt we, then, with .«•!*. .inf.igc, iU»h<h would transmit to the 1owc.nI that eultiva- 
transplant them from the St. Utleys, she ( i < ■» k turn which as a rule ever attends advancement in 
wells, and the Spitallields of the mrtiopoli , whetc, I social position. 


like overcrowded trees, they pine .uni de i 


It is for tlie vn<t mas* of mechanics, however, 


A little pamphlet published b\ Mi. \V. B. f tli.it we are el.it 11} interested, and to lhe*>e we 
Moffat., the architect, lias thrown mil m «ny hmu ! think Mr. Mopat's plan mipbl be moie particu- 
towards tlie accomplishment of thi-» iilea. J le <’ l.irly directed. St. Giles's ami tlie A I mom y have 
proposes the formation of a society, to be called 1 been d >stio}cd by the “ Wood”, and Forests, " like 
“ 'Inc Mutual Philanthropic Ime^tmen! Sm-iety/' -o many wasps’ m -t ,s, and the queen's eoirimi.s- 
thc object of which is the building of vi!l.-!/es for ■ nun n. glory in Iriviu/. dime so fm the sake of 
the working cla*«<M upon the vatiou> Im.’.- of i ail- ’* improving the i.e : gld Muihinid."* The. victims of 
ways, at a distance of not mou than ten n.ib-s from these so-called i opi ovi-n-enis, in ubi<h man is 


j the metropolis: each village to contain about sacrificed to fancy 


f-ai cbitcetuK*, are now 


ft, ()()(» cottages. Now taking the avu.ige of each flooding the ttnsci.hh emuG and allejsof the 
cottage to be about seven inhabitants, tli.s gives a metiojiolis with (if j.o-sibb*) a more deeply- dyed 
total of 83, (XX) to ouch village. Ten coli.igis per squalor. It is from the.se haunts tli.it we must 
acre he considers will be suflicii-nt to inline .space rescue tlie mechanic, for miser} cieeps upon liim 
enough for garden -ground, and for a tiuut-iigli \en- i like the piercing cold, against which in time 
tilation. The erection of lccturc-iooms. public Inc ceases to exert himself, and aeks only (o be Iki 
f ihrariefl, baths, iind wash-houses, such as , it j»i ( ‘-i nt die in pc.ive, Foi this class of the po).nl it'nn 
exist at the workmen's village of 'Swindon, on the ihtn, we tom- again to the c ilctil.'itUii* /*!* (hi* 
Urcut Western Railway, ate to form naif of the paiuphh t .o' we (ind that it is po-»ihlf .pro- 
plan. These cottage residences are designed to vide a -ox i nomod house and a gat dm utt ached for 
t>e of three classes. The first class to contain i\ *ix bulling- a w<ck, inclusive of a fr »c passage by 
rooms and upwards at a yearly rental of 80/. 'fin* th- railw.i} to and from town. We nave been 
second class to contain five good rooms, varying making some in<j urns about the rents of rooms 
in vent from 15/. to 80/.; and third-class lion >*s in tin- norl. bon. hoods oc< ttpied by our working 
containing four, five, and six rooms, at a weekly j * , r , » I umii, and find that this h the tmrnge sum 
rental of and six shillings a- week ; these p tid foi tiro iw./At. And if six rooms should be 

rents giv^^'"/-'’ privilege of a free juifwat/e />// the. too much for htm, a four- roomed cottage with 
railway i - i ' .d from London ; to the two first fresh air, w iter, and garden, could he provided at 
classes at any time in the day, and to tlu third t*« ■’billings leas than ho is now giving tor his 
class by stated trains in the morning and evening, wretched couple of Ufiit intents in Town! Well, 
Arrangements have been made, we understand, mdeml, might the committee of the London Trades’ 
with Mr. Wilkinson, of the London and Croydon U'.i.m speak of this scheme as “one which would 
Railway, to carry passengers, provided they are in j re iliac more than their fondest hopes." 

f.1 lL.. .. «. it... ..a..... ..»; An .... I I.iimlitn in rxmf inn *11 v - ill •tnrori rm u th« orrnat 


sufficient numbers, at the same price as goods, London is continu-dly pi.-tured ns “the great 

which thus enables the proposers of this scheme to “ rt »>/ England ; ’’ how nmeli healthier would be 

include railway carriage in the rentals of the the action of that heait, it itsh 1 ? blood, instead of 
houses, and at the same time to provide habitations stagnating in its meanest depths, should, by those 
better in eveiy respect than those in town at a re- Kfeat arteries, the railroads, he pulsed forth every 
duced rate, it being a well-known fact that the niRlit. and brought back purified in the morning 
poor at present pay from 1ft to 20 per cent to the u > Me performance of its vital labours. The poor 
landlord for the use of his money. weavers of Spitaltields kef p up a memory of the 

To work out the scheme, it is proposed that cmictry in their hearts by the geraniums and green 
the Association shall find the capital, which is to j «V ^mg plants which make even their garret 
be divided into 5/. shares, the rent being *> windows cWrliil. How strong must be that 
arranged as not to allow more than CJ' per J‘'arnin K alter nature which keeps alive such • 
cent, dividend upon the capital, 11 of which : taste 1,1 # l >oor ,UIUI * ,r,, iWbii){ for his dally food I 

M to be set aside as a reserved fund for repairs. - - - - — 

and for the benefit of noces.itous widows and I , Wo „ #nd th , t „, c N>wC hWCom m i..lnn,r (tort 

orphans. One Of the best features or tills scheme Morpeth) has humanely considered the hardship ti> the poor 
appears to be the proposition, that after the pay- caused hy this clearance system of his predecessor, and has, 
nf tho nprpaefli-v donusit of . ten shillitlffS A within the Knt few days. Riven notice In Parliament of bis »n- 
ment Ol me ueressary ainosil or. CM smiimgs a tetuion to br»n« in • bin, In the next sea-iion, for a public grant 

snare, the reixailling 4 /. lOi. ahull be taken of ground for ihe exec lion of houses for the woik mg Classes. 
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| *t there is a moral as well as a physical scurvy 
| In nian-—as the linn? to tho sailor in the grp at 
ocean, so is the smallest plant, speaking of the 
I, freshness of nature, to the poor mechanic shut up 
: in our vast brick-and-mortar Babel. Trees, flowers, 

; and “ the green garniture of fields, ” are tho na- 

; tural companions of man, and in proportion to 
i the length of time which you banish Jiim from 
• ' their society, so will he be distorted from the true 
j ; image in wnich he was originally made, 
j j It was no idle saying — 

! i God made tho country, but man made the town 

! i 

Society, in its upper phases, has long been practi- 
cally learning its truth, mid it only remains for 
the masses of the population, profiting by the last 
■ word of practical science, the railroad, to learn it 

, also. It might be, perhaps, at a far distant period, 

; but we think it not very unreasonable to suppose, 

j that a time will come when cities, instead of 

containing stagnating multitudes, will resolve 
1 themselves into vast bazaars - - crowded or de- 

i! sorted, as the hours of Ivbour began or ended 

i for the day. If such a stare of thing:'- should ever 

l | I come to pass, it will ho brought about by such a 

■ ; scheme as the one we h ivc <t 11 tided to, and it is our 

j! earnest wish that the txpri imeiit should be tried, 

( ! as we *-»licve it would result in* working a most 

| fa^Yirao^ revolution in the habits of the working 

1 class**, and thereby make firmer that broad base 

by which the social pyramid is supported. 


■ I *> 

i ■ 
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*; ANTI-SLAVERY LEAGUE. 

| By William Hovvitt. 

i 

Or, '*f the most important event* which has for 
a long time taken place, occulted on Monday 
j evening. It was the formation of , in Anti-Si vviuiy 
1 Lf.vouh. A public limiting wn** held .M the frown 
i and Anchor Tavern, Strand, at which this fact 

; was announced, and where the large and highly 

| respectable assembly was addressed by those brave 

I men, William Lloyd Garrison, George Thompson, 
Henry C. Wright, Fa-der:- k Douglas, .lames 

i Haugliton, of Dublin, Henry Vincent, and others. 

| • It may he a*ked why this League is now formed ; 

and why formed here ? It may he said, we have 
ij no shivery, we have no 'duve-trade ; v/e have nbo- 
i 1 lislied and discountenanced these things as» fur .is 
;■ in us lies, and what have ive to do witli an Anti 

I I Slavery League ? These are the u iy questions 
which want well answering in England. Spite of 

] 1 all that has been done, said, and w ritten ; spite of 
•i all our enactments, preventive fleets, and the cx- 
j; penditure of K),0Uu,(K)0/. of money to put an end 
to slavery, it is wonderful that so little is known 
!; by the British public of the actual state of tilings 
I » at the present hour 1 Do people know that, after 
! J all that has been done, slavery and the slave-trade 
! have quadrupled themselves ? That the monstrous 
jl evil has grown over the heads of it« opponents, 
and threatens to go on, and produce the most 
I frightful consequences to the world ? These facts 
ought to be kuown, and must be known ; but at 
present I desire to turn the public attention to the 
state of things in America — that state of things 
which has rendered necessary the present step. 
In the United Staies of America, slavery is pro- 
ducing the most frightful and revolting eon*** 

! quences; it is destroying the constitution, undr 


Timing liberty, and filling the social system with 
every element of future discord and horror. It is 
threatening to break up the Union, ‘which cannot 
take place without the most dreadful oivil wafr 
which ever raged in any nation. It Is corrupting 
morals to the very core ; turning completely up. 
Bide down every ancient and established principle 
of human action. It is reducing religion to the 
same deplorable state, and infecting with moral 
erw ardicc its ministers ; thus adding one more 
mi triumph and occasion to infidelity. So tar 
nh this spirit gone, so far has the pestilence spread, ‘ 
that it has divided the very host of the anti-slavery 
advocates. A very large body of them now con- 
tent themselves with faintly pronouncing slavery 
wrong, hut protest against urging its abolition, 
because that casts a stigma on the holders of slaves, 
and disturbs the peace of society. The holding 
of slaves is openly defended from the pulpits of 
churches and chaptds, as a necessary evil; as an 
evil which England has entailed upon them; and 
one now so firmly rooted, that it cannot be meddled 
w’ith without the most offensive and uncharitable 
imputations on their neighbours. This is, in fact, 
to give up the question, and let it go oh for ever. 
But to this moral delinquency, to this base de- 
sertion of all that is sacred in human rights, and 
in the doctrines of Christianity, there is still a 
faithful band which will not consent. From the 
first, these brave and true-hearted men and women 
have stood firm by the standard of sacred and 
universal liberty and human right. They have 
never ceased to call upon the people of the United 
States to root out of their system this prolific 
source of every moral, social, and political evil ; 
this condition of tilings which gives the daily lie 
to the grand doctrine of their declaration of fights 
— that all men are born free and equal. At the 
head of these staunch and uncompromising cham- 
pions of humanity stands William Lloyd Garrison, 

, a man who has put liis life in his hand for his 
principles, and has actually had the halter round 
i.is neck, and been dragged by it along the streets, 
to be swung up to the lust tree. A man who, for 
his daring to tell his countrymen that the black 
citizens have the same rights as the white ones, 
has a reward of 5,000 dollars offered for his head 
by the senate of Carolina. With him George 
Thompson, when in that country, ran equal risks ; 
in id the names of Miss Martincau, Mrs. Child, 
ami Mrs. Chapman, stand connected with the tale 
of riot, outrage, and danger, which the faithful 
preaching of truth and humanity has called forth 
in that country. 

But though a large and influential body of abo- 
litionists have thus stood Firm, and in the true 
martyr spirit — though they, go on with indefati- 
gable energy, speaking, writing, and acting for the 
happiness of the oppressed, and the honour of their 
country, a far larger class has given way to th«* 
corruption of principle, and the cowardice of social 
effeminacy. These, with a pitiful selfishness, are 
contented to be afEase, and let their fellow-men 
suffer, and truth and religion suffer with them. 
They wish to rest with a fire eating ipto the very 
centre of their social system, and like men stupe* 
fled witli the smoke of a burning house, denoun re 
those who would ronsc them up and drag them 
out. The slaveholders of the Southern States 
alarmed at the abolition of slavery in the British 
West indies, alarmed at the doctrines on this svK 
ject which England is zealously, and from year to 
year promulgating— alarmed at the outcry and ex- 
posure which these abolitionists are making in the 
Northern States, are exerting every means topet- 
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. petuate their tottering sy stem. They coerce their 
1 sieves with redoubled rigour, they keep out from 
i them with jealous care education and the bible; 

I they exercise that influence in the Northern States 
which borrowed capital, and the intimation that it 
| is in danger can so effectually exercise; they 
menace and bully the government. The conse- 
quences of all this are what 1 bare mentioned — 
a wide- spread, and every day still wider-spreading, 
torrent of corruption of principle, and distortion 
of all the sacred truths of religion. Men and 
ministers of religion, who are not holders of slaves 
themselves, abet and gloss over the crimes of those 
who are. The name of Christianity is prostituted 
in the vilest and most shocking manner, to coun- 
tenance the existence of this monstrous custom of 
slavery. The prejudice against colour is curried 
from the steam-boat, the railway carriage, and 
the inn, to the private house, and to the very 
i house of God, and tike table of hi communion. 
The people of colour, whether s aves or free, 
whether rich or poor, are not allowed to sit 
at the same table, or in the same pew, as the 
whites. Ministers who come over here, and take 
the lead in Peace and Temperance Conventions, 
and preach in the pulpits of all sects, at home are 
mixed up with this lautvz faire system ; and dare 
not lift up their voices in a single syllable against 
i the crying monstrosity of treating a coloured 
1 Christian, and that in the very presence of their 
common God, as a branded and contemptible helot. 
But this is not the worst. Our ministers and 
our delegates who go over thither to inquire into 
;hia very state of things, or to preach the truths of 
I Christianity, fill into the same cowardice of heart ; 

! low to the same prevailing Baal of public opinion ; 
become participators in the American crime against 
God ana man, and thus add fresh scandal to the 
Christian name, and fresh authority to the rampant 
evil. Thus it is that this sable curse is stretching 
itself over the Atlantic to us, spite of our belief 
that we had cast it out. No sect or party is free 
| from its bewitching effects, except — and let it be 
j spoken to their eternal honour — the Catholics. 

; Even the members of the Society of friends, those 
steady, noble, and, till Lately, ever consistent clmm- 

? ions of the black man's cause, have given way. 
n America a large body of the Friends are amongst 
; the most creeping cringers to the great doctrinal 
abomination of the day. A large party of them 
have formed themselves into a separate body (a 
• separate yearly meeting) because they are not 
allowed to speak out on the subject of sl.ivei y ; 
and the English Friends, as a body, and the Anti- 
Slavery Society have sided with the temporisers, 
and refused to correspond with those who have 
determined to stand fast by the right of freedom 
in all men, and freedom of specoh. Into the very 
Friends' meetings this leprosy of caste has pene- 
eated, and the monstrous sight is seen of white 
. Quakers sitting in one part of the mooting und 
black Quakers in another. 1 apeak of what I 
know, for Mrs. Ilowitt’s sister, who resides in 
America, near Cincinnati, in Ohio, on first going 
into the Friends' yearly meeting for that state, and 
seeing this repulsive sight, took her place boldly 
with the despised blacks, and, spite of all invitations 
to quit it, and sit withtne whites, steadily refused. 
Loving her as she deserved before, how I honour 
her now for this piece of genuine female heroism. 

Now all this succumbing to the despotism of 
elaveholaers is very deplorable ; but even here it 
docs npt end : it attacks our national honour, and 
strikes at the dearest of our national rights — the 
personal inviolability of the British subject. In 


all the slave-states of America exists a law, that on 
any vessel entering their ports from any free state 
or .country, the harbour-master shall, with suffi- 
cient force', board that vessel, and seizing on every 
man and woman of colour, be they seamen, pas* 
sengers, or gentlemen and ladies, shall commit 
them to the common prison during the stay of the 
vessel in that port; and on its being about to de- 
part, should the charges for this piece of persona! 
outrage not be paid, shall sell them at the auction- 
mart for slaves 1 TJhere no more question about 
this law, or its regular enforcement, than there is 
of the reign of Queen Victoria here; the object is 
to prevent the free blacks from the free states 
spreading the contagion of freedom. 

It is these considerations which have made the 
leading abolitionists of America feel it imperative 
to hasten over, and make the British public aware 
of these facts. The first result of their communi- 
cation has been the formation of the Anti-Slavery 
League ; to which the response on the part of the 
numerous audience present was of the most enthu- 
siastic kind. The addresses of Garrison, Henry 
Wright, and Frederick Douglas, the last an 
escaped slave, produced the most unprecedented 
effect. The formation of this League must be ail 
era in the anti-slavery history. We shall watch its 
progress with the deepest interest: and shall 
proceed, forthwith, to give some accounts of the 
actual condition of the slave population in the 
southern states of America. 

In these remarks it will be seen that we are no 
enemies to the American people. On the contrary, 
while denouncing a grievous evil, a huge offence 
against humanity, while uttering the stern truth, 
we feel that we are uttering it for the good and 
honour of America. We love and honour Arner h 
and its people on many accounts. We have greev 
hopes of the future from the blood and spirit of 
Great Britain planted in that great new land; arid 
it is therefore that we are intensely anxious that 
this fair world of our younger brethren should not 
injure its own career, should not deceive the hopes 
of its best friends, realise those of its worst 
enemies, and mar that prospect of glory and hap- 
piness which is opening before it, by clinging to a 
canker and a curse. In America we must do as 
we have done unflinchingly in England, blow the 
trumpet against slavery, as the delusive crime 
which enriches no man, and saps the strength of 
a nation like a dry-rot. 


TALK ABOUT MUSIC. 
By I1enky F. Chorley. 


No. III. DANCE-MUSIC. 

On one of the hottest evenings of the past July, 
I came upon a rather uncommon sight, in tne 
wildest wood scene which wo have in the neigh- 
bourhood of London — I mean Burnham Beeches. 
Half the rural folk of the parish were out in a 
spot not far from the Great Beech (of which I 
cannot but fancy, that llobbima must have had a 
vision)— -to enjoy the cool of the twilight and to 
entertain themselves ; the middle-aged men with 
a good game at skittles— the children with a swing, 
hastily fastened up to two of the high branches f 
and the boys and girls (N. B. age not very strictly 
limited) by dancing to a fiddle. Some' friends 
from Italy, who had that profound idea- of English 
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sombrencss whicV residence in the SoutI is apt to 
engender, would hardly believe hut that it was 
n fete bespoken - as such a tiling might have hern 
in Old l'i .mre- -by the Si|i» : r* and the Squire’s 
Lady, for their express edification. Could this have 
been so, the com! .people who were enjoying the 
fresh air would ha\e bemi thrice :is eoineiou^ (not 
to shv awkward), and the show not half pretty. 

W'fmtw.is done among the Beeches i^. of course, i 
being done elsew h* re : on the ll-uk-dim* Milage- 
greens; and in Sle i wood l V>re*t, and in lie* Luke 
district — to soy nothing «>b couptrv-dr.nccs after 
temperance tea-p u ties and other town festivities. 
Whether we Bug fish '•hall e\er again make much 
out “as a dancing people,” who can say? ■ hut a 
notice or two, from a looker-on, of Dance-Music 
and some of its peculiarities, at home and abioad, 
may not be uiuimusiug. 

The subject, indeed, is one of more importance* to 
the history of the art than has been conceded to it. 

I believe, that close examination would prove that 
regular tunes ^as we understand the word) have 
sprung up to tune the motion of feet, -in many 
cases at a period anterior to their accompanying the 
ballad of the old wife at her wheel, or of tin* wan- 
dering minstrel at the Lord's gate or the people’s 
fair. Wherever dancing exists -- even in i( S rudest 
i, form, not getting beyond the up-and-down thump 

i: of piston rods — there must ho rhythm; whereas 

;j that is, in some measure, a trammel rather 

: I than an aid to recitation. Even the aimless 

! I and irregular twirlings of the East Indian Baya- 

J- (lores (as we saw them in England) were iireom- 

•| ponied by a regularly-recurring tune .* though the 

| melody was so stilled by the tom-toi ) or drum — as 

| lervently beaten by an old ging«*i bread-coloured 

j patriarch ns though he had been brought into the 

! worhl for that express purpose - that it required a 

| very painful ellort of ear to discern and follow it. 

Wheiefore, with some, the ilnthmie.il instinct 
should seem to prefer odd numbers or triple time 
— as in the II ft/'z of (»ennany, the l>nhro of Spain, 
the Saraband" and Tarantella and Furlmta of Italy , 
— wherefore to others, e\en numln-i'' or (oiiiiiidii 
• time —appear no less essentially congenial - as in 

1 1 tin? Ganoffe, the Hour res, and the Gaiop/te, of 

France, are matters not easily to he explained, 
howsoevei •tiiui'inglosuch speeui ;tors as are fond of 
spinning theories, while the nimbler are spinning 
figures. My fancy L.i-* long been, that some nntut nl 
sound, or some habitual act of labour, has influ- 
enced the primal forms of national im ledy. At 
least, we lind traces of the hill- echo in all the Nw i*x 
and Tyrolese tunes -the rowing iiiimmiio in ni(M 
of the airs of Venice and of Nnpli-x. We get a 
grain of testimony from the fust line of one of our 
very old English song* -- 

Will you d/mro ; .. Hie sh iking of tin* uhoet > 

in aid of the known fact, that among all savage 
nations the Dance has been the rude dramatic form 
in which the summon evolutions and occupations 
of daily life have been first presented. These, 
however, arc scattered hints, rather than facts, for 
the value of which 1 am by no means disposed to do 
battle, if anyone will suggest a better reason for 
the recurrence of particular fancies in particular 
districts. 

1 do not think that the English men, as a 
nation, ejirer were or are fond of dancing. Those 
who Work their hands, as Dickens Iras shown us, 
would rather lean against posts, — those who work 
tlieir heads, are with dithculty got up out of a 
, ihtig ^hair and a soft corner, and the dear discus- 


sion of the Inst political grievance,— “ to tread 
measure.” Now a Scotsman is rure'y to be see * 

— however grave or learned or political, hovrev** . 
weary after a day's desk- work or a day’s shooting 
— whom the sound of a fiddle or bagpipe striking 
up a reel tune does not seMi-going at once, with 
some hours of work ill him f » And assuredly there 
is nothing so provocative — nothing that so cu- 
lously suggests perpetual motion— as* « hearty 
lilt, siuh a* “ Tullnchgorum,” or Lord Mac- 
donald's Red,” or others of Neil C*ow*« collection. 
While I write, a whimsical testimony to their 
“fancy and spirit’* rises up before me, like a 
pie turn, the scene being a place no less outlandish 
— for a reel - than the Grand Canal at Venice ! ' | 

We had been passing a long morning in the 
palace belonging to the family of Catarina Cor- i 
naro, the beautiful Queen of Cyprus. Small ves- i 
tiges of her beauty, or her empire, are, however, 1 
now to he seen there. The sumptuous building is ' 
occupied a » a school under the direction of those , j 
Armenian monks of the island of San Lazzaro, ! 
with whom Lord Byron used to study, and who 
prepare persons about to travel in the East with 
uisti notion in Otiental languages. A simpler- ’ 

heai ted, more gracious gentleman than Father j 

Raphael, my friend --’s preceptor, one would not , 
vv i -ii to meet. As our visit cnanced at holiday . 
time, when the pupils were gone home, he good- |, 
naturedly indulged my curiosity, to rtudy from !, 
gai ret to /veil ( the Venetian houses have, of course, j i 
no cellars), the interior details and arrangements 
of one of those grand palaces about which we have - I 
read ever since we were children, llis own room 
was entered among the rest -an airy apartment, ! 
scantily furnidicd; with bookcases, globes, and a \[ 
quaint old grand piano with spider-legs, such as i 
may he seen sometimes at the door of a broker's |, 
ftliop,- -ready , apparently, to walk out into the 
street by itself lie asked me to tty it; and, of | 
course, such had music as I could make was readily 
attempted. F.-tln-r Raphael wanted u Scotch tunc* : ; 

for, on the Continent, the prevailing notion is that 
we li.uc nothing of our own save Scotch tunes. 1 i 

tried to play a reel ; and never did reel, ten times I 

as nimble ns mine was crippled, produce a more I 

lively sensation. Such a gaiety leaped into the i 

gu*if( man’s face, that I thought he would end in | 

d.i icing himadf. He timed the tune with his j 

v.eging head, and those inimitable .southern ges- ’ 

tm*** » of arm, shoulder, and elbow, which put an j 

Irishman’s pantomime to shame! It was “ Hello! 1 

mo! to hello!" he exclaimed, his eyes glistening i 

with .iirth and eagerness. He would hear it again 
and again : and presently, two or three other serge 1 

gowns, and coal-black beards, and eye s like burn- j 

ing coals, were seen at the door. The attendants, i 

v, ho wete waiting in the corridor for the end of our 
< ircuit, with codec find sweetmeats (after the fashion ' 
of tlit* hospitable East), were abo caught by the | . 

tune, and crept in to enjoy, to smile over their . j 
bushy beards, and nod, and keep time. Nay, on do- j * 

^•ending to the gondola at the water-gate, I found j 

that Damiaui, the gondolier,- had been listening j 

too, and was trying with all his might and main to ' 

get hold of the jerks and jiggings of the tune — the ! 

furthest thing in the world from the smooth-water , 

ditties he was accustomed to sing, without knowing 
it. Never had exhibition a better contented au- 
dience. Every musician has. heard of Pierre de 
Castelnau, the Troubadour, who, once upon a time, 
when attacked by banditti, moved them to save hie. 
life by singing a hymn to the Virgin. But, except 
upon suen sentimental high-way and bye- way 
rogues, us are now only to be found in old-fashioned j 
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i romances, I cannot but think that in nine cases 
out of ten the Keel Tune would have lie better 
j effect ! * 

The Welsh (I can speak from experience of 
| those in South Wales) are untiring, when they 
once get upon their feet. I made one at Christinas, 

. 18—, at a tenants' merrymaking, far up the Neath 
Valley: where a venerable tunc called “ Sweet 
Richard” was played for five hours, without one 
pause. There were two harpers, and tne fresh player 
slipped his arms into the harp-slings before the 
weary one could draw his out, that no time might 
bo lost, nor interruption take place. 44 Sweet 
Richard" was a country-dance : which measure 
belongs, I think, more or less to all countries, 
since it admits every step, whether jig, or waltz, 
or that marvellous hornpipe shuttle which makes 
aitters-by so ache to see and hear! J5ut beyond 
14 Sweet Richard,” and other tunes of the kind, 
the Welsh have little or no dance-music, to match 
with the reels and strathspeys of Scotland, or the 
jigs and rants of Ireland. The Principality is 
richer in marches : indeed, to nine-tenths of its 
airs a procession might step with great stateliness 
and satisfaction. 

I question whether we English have uny danco- 
musie which, strictly speaking, we are justified in 
claiming as our own, save it he the Hornpipe ; 
which, too, is rather a show -dance, in which the 
one or two parade lor 44 the fathers and mothers 
on benches" (as the Norway dancing song lias it), 
than 44 a merry measure” which all can tread. 
The rub-a-dub accent of this tune makes one 
stroke succeed -another too closely and rapidly to 
admit of such elasticity as gives elegance to me- 
lody and to motion. As for “Sir Roger de Co- 
verly” — let not the shade of the Spectator rise 
against me, if I say that l as little think it “ pure 
Saxon” as his style There is more -of the Italian 
harlequin’s fling in it, than any “ lively trippings” 
of our Cicelies and Marions who used to dance 
round maypoles. But this, I am afraid, is a sore 
subject. W e have never been sufficiently willing 
to own how very much of our music wo owe to 
Italy ; and now that the South is falling into dis- 
credit, who knows but that some 44 repudiator” 
may rise — if claims are not rightly registered 
from time to time — and deny our obligations 
altogether ? 

i Truce, however, to this trifling; if too long in- 
dulged in unbefitting to the subject of dance- 
music ; lbr#iat has its stately and solemn, as well 
as its brisk and entrancing side. The Minuet, for 
instance, displays a certain graceful pomposity of 
measure, which has led to tne introduction of its 
style into music written for music’s sake alone, 
and not for kings and queens to dance. The 
Spaniard, too, boasts some very pompous dances, in 
tnple time, as well as his more luxurious and 
flowing Jaleo , and Jota , and Cachucha ; while 
the Po?o//awc~which, however, is a tune for pa- 
rade rathef than for ngurps of the feet — is so con- 
vertible to the musical composer’s uses, as to have 
become a favourite movement with some of the 
most solid and severe thinkers, whose sobriety 
would be disconcerted were they reminded that 
" it is to dancing they are indebted for a form so 
adaptable to some of their best inspirations. 

I think I have indicated that Dance- Music is 
worthy of examination on other grounds than those 
which merely associate it with popular festivity. 

1 have purposely refrained from 'cumbering this 
sketch with- examples, yet it is still incomplete; 
and there is left matter aqd to spare for apether 
ten minutes' talk. 


SUBJECTS FOR POE IS. 

TO MARY JfOWITT. 

The fttllotrin g Tale {the styl e of which was svyyetftd by hrt 
beautiful tranatatton of a tali’ from the Danish,) it ieipnet 
fully inert U/cd by Thjs Avxmoo. 

It was a ‘bright summer night, the young moon 
had sank to rest, and the glorious stars were 
thickly spangled over the deep blue vault of 
heaven. I sate in my lonely chamber, gazing on 
the sky, and wishing I was one of the planets 
above me, to look down upon the world, and into 
the quiet chambers of those I loved, to see if sleep 
had fallen on eyes that seem brighter to me than 
the noonday— and if happy dreams gladdened the 
slumber of the beings who are far dearer to me 
than my own life. And then it seemed tonietliAt 
niy spirit broke from its covering of clay, and 
soared to join those joyous creatures of light, and 
tlien I heard sweet music as they journeyed on- 
ward, and a single voice spake in low tones of 
such deep harmony that I drank in every word 
with a delight that knew no bounds. And that 
voice seemed to say thus : — 

44 I am the Spirit of a Star— guiding and con- 
trolling it— and I can whisper strange things to 
thee. I have looked on some whom thou dost 
love and honour, and can tell thee of them, and of 
other things. 1 know, too, where thy thoughts 
often fly to, and I will reveal what passed there a 
few days since ; for though, when the sun shines, 
human eyes see us not, we never quit our appointed 
places, day or night. 

44 1 stood over the vast metropolis, and near a 
dome beneath which were gathered groups of 
people, gazing at paintings upon which skill and ( | 
science had exerted their utmost powers; and on 
marble groups, and statues of rare excellence. An j 
aged lady stood by t ho side of one statue, which won j | 
even my notice by its exquisite proportions, accus- I 
tomed as l am to see forms of angelic loveliness. j 

44 Jt was c\ idcntly intended to represent a young i 

and dying girl. Never was sorrow so truly, yet so j 
beaut i fully, expressed — while the yearnings of the j 
spirit for its better home were clearly defined in j 

tin 1 countenance, mingled with an expression of J 

the most perfect confidence in God, and of resig- ( 
nation to His will. For a moment — the only 
moment since I* wus created — I wished to be a 
human being, and to have wrought that statue. 
Then a thrill of delight shook my soul, and I 
exulted in the thought that the spirit of the Sculp- 
tor who executed such a w r ork must he congenial 
with those of a higher sphere — full of lofty and 
holy thoughts, of earnest piety, and great purity 
of feeling, or he could never have imagined so 
true and perfect a representation of souf loveliness. 

The attitude of the statue told of suffering and 
wearying bodily pain ; revealed iilso by the droop- j 
ing eyelid and the manner in which the head lay | 
on the pillow ; her hands were clasped in prayer, i 

and she was gazing upward, as if some vision was r 

flitting before her sight. She seemed wasted and I 
weakened by long illness and secret grief. - I 

44 The aged lady gazed until the large tears fell 
silently down her cheeks, even to the floor; Hhc 
was too much absorbed to know that she was 
weeping; she felt not the touch of the passing 
crowd, she saw not the wondeiing looks of those 
at a distance, wlu» could see her face, but not the 
statue ; th^y knew not that her though Is had gone 
back to long past days, when she stood by the *iru 
of her dying child. Nor did they dream that 
when she aroused herself from lur reverie, after 
some time hud elapsed, that in the secret recesses 



i of her heart she breathed a blessing upon the 

j gifted Scn'ntor, whose peerless work had thus 

awakened feelings that had slumbered — not de- 
; cay c.i As she knelt in prayer, ere she sought 

j he rest, a stranger's name mingled with her 

j petitions to the God of Mercy. 

“ Tin* man who could thus win for himself a 
j blessing and a prayer from one who knew not even 
: his name until that day, may well look forward to 

the highest degree of fame that can be attained. 

“As the aged widow withdrew, a young girl took 
her place near the statue. Her dress and appear- 
ance indicated high rank, and there was a quiet 
dignity in her manner that told of an innate con- 
sciousness of the respect due to her as a woman. 
At the same moment, another female of her own 
ago, but of a much lower rank in society, ap- 
proached on the other side. Her dress wus neat 
and clean, hut of coarse material. She came near 
timidly, lifting her eyes to the countenance oppo- 
site her, which was turned upon the statue. The 
humble visitor saw nothing repelling in that fair 
young faee, and she advanced closet, and when 
she stood by the statue, she, too, forgot that others 
were present, and gazed long and earnestly on 
those exquisitely chiselled features. Thus they 
stood for half an hour, till the cottage maiden, 
unable longer to control her emotion, covered her 
fuce with her hands, and sobbed aloud. She felt 
a gentle pressure on her shoulder —she heard a 
sweet voice speaking kind and soothing words, in 
that low tone that wins so much upon the heart. 
She looked up, and that look met the answering 

S lance of the dark eyes that were watching her — 
lose of the high-born girl she had just seen beside 
the statue. Trie re does not need words to make 
hearts understand each other, and from that mo- 
ment the Lady became the friend ”1 use tin* 

word in the most extended sense, and us kindred 
minds would employ it— of the humble cottage girl. 

“ Well may the sculptor be proud of his work when 
it serves to connect tne highly and the lowly horn 
together, by proving that the same feelings exist in 
the hearts of each, and thus linking them together 
by the best and purest aifectiouB of the soul. 

“ Two manly forms took the places lately occu- 
pied by those young girls. One was an old man, the 
other of middle age. The latter bore on his brow 
the impress of strong and wn\ wArd feelings, of ill- 
repressed passions, and bitterness of heart. His 
dark eyes dashed with scorn, as he looked on his 
new enmpanon, whose gaze was upon the face of 
the statue I could read the lieaits of both, and I 
knew that the thoughts of the elder one were m a 
far-off, quiet village, where as i lhistor he had 
lived man v years, honoured and beloved. His 
fancy bore nun to the bed of the sick and the dying* 
as that marble face recalled the countenance* of 
those who lmd ‘died in faith,’ trusting in their 
Redeemer, and his own features became lighted 
Up with an expression of serene piety, and fervent 
gratitude to God. His long and earnest gaze di- 
rect* d the haughty glance of the younger man to 
the statue. Gradually his look became less scorn- 
ful, then a convulsive motion of the mouth be- 
trayed powerful feelings, and his brow gathered 
into a frown, one of those frowns that accompany 
the effort to restrain strong emotion. It was in 
vain, and when raised his eyes to see if any 
1 were watching him, they were full of ‘unshed 
tears.' The timing nad dispersed ; those two men 
ware alone. Again the younger gazed, until a 
groan broke from bis lips, and the elder one looked 
* Up. Their glance* met, and in a moment they 
raaaguUed each other, though long years had 



passed since they last met. They had parted with 
words of forgiveness aud warning on one side, 
with angry and scornful replies, even curses, on 
the other. There was guilt on the soul of the ; 

younger man. A young and lovely girl, the sole j 

child of that aged man, had died of a broken heart 
in the arms of her father ; while one — alas 1 dearer J 
still — heeded not her earnest petition to sec him > 
once more, and mingled in .scenes of the wildest 
riot, even while he knew that he had caused her 
early death. He had scoffed at the mild rebuke of 
the father, he had mocked at the sacred words of re- { > 
ligion ; he had insulted the bereaved parent, even 
when his only child lay dead before him— even as 
that marble form now lay like a thing that had once 
had life between those two men. Hut she had been 
avenged ! Let scoffers deride as they will, there it 
a 'still, small voice’ within, that will be heard. ' 

“ And now as they stood thus, what a host of 
conflicting feelings rushed through the betrayer’s . 
heart. 1 said their glances met ; and the old man 
luid too long studied the human countenance not 
to read rightly the heart of the now penitent of- 
fender. With a mournful, but a kind look, he » 
held out his bund, uttering the name of the other. 
That hand was grasped between those of his com- 
panion, an anxi ms look turned upon his face, and 1 
then rapidly-uttered and low-toned words broke , 

from the full heart of the guilty one, and revealed j 

a tale of secret suffering and remorse, that it were 
well if many of his sex had heard. 

“ WV cannot feel sorrow in our high place, but 
we sympathise ill all the happier and holier feelings 
of tlu* human race; and my spirit rejoiced us f 
heard the reply of the good Pastor, and watched 
him leave the room with the repentant one, and I 
knew that his last days would ho soothed by the 
knowledge that the sinner had not died in his sin. 

“ Oh ! happy must the gifted Sculptor be, to know 
that hi* matchless statue has been (he means of 
leading the hardened heurt of the wicked to pause 
in his mad career of vice; mul that the holy calm 
and patient resignation he lias so beautifully pour- 
trnyed in those marble features, have brought 
thoughts of peace to the wounded heart; while by 
the side of the same statue the ihjurer has done 
justice to the injured, and holy feelings have bound 
their spirits in the universal bond of charity. 

“There ?mnti rest a blessing upon the labours of 
r.i ui like him, and, blessed be God 1 there are 
many noble ami gifted spirits arnoiitf the human 
rave, both in the mansions of the mb and the 
cottages of the poor. 

* As I thought of the good already wrought by 
the Sculptor’s woiks, and of the glory that shaft 
attend his future career, .1 thought 1 should like 
to look on such a man. On the night of the day 
which had been thu* hallowed, I looked through 
a half-shaded window of a house in a large manu- 
facturing town in one of the midland counties. 
There 1 saw the Sculptor sitting, intent upon mo- 
delling two figures. They represented Edward 
the Sixth, in tlu* act of delivering to Archbishop 
Cranmer, who knelt to receive it, the charter which 
gave to Birmingham its Free Grunininr School." 

The voice ceased speaking, and the same sounds . 
of rare harmony that had before entranced me 
again fell on iny ear, and in the exulting joy of 
tne moment 1 uttered a cry of pleasure ana awoke f 
I had fallen asleep at the open window, and my 
imagination' had'pictuTed the Spirit of a staf repeat- 
ing the anecdotes I had heard during the day of the 
effects produced by a beautiful marble statue, lately 
exhibiting in the Royal Academy, and executed 
by oue of our moat gifted sculptors. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON. 

By Mary IIowitt. 

William Lloyd Garrison was born in Nevv- 
buryport, Massachusetts, about thirty miles from 
Boston, December 10, 180.*). Mis maternal grand- 
parents were English emigrants of the name of 
Lloyd, resident in Lower Canada. Ilis father was 
Abrjah Garrison, the captain of a vessel which 
traded to the West Indies. Ho was a man of ex- 
cellent literary abilities, and a good navigator. 
All his noble qualities, however, natural and ac- 

? [uired, were negatived by an unfortunate passion 
or liquor, which ruined all his piospocts in life, 
caused him to abscond from his family while his 
children were quite young, leaving them in a state 
of uttir destitution. 'The mother thus deseited, 
and left to struggle with adversity, was <ne of 
God’s noblest creatures. Her beauty of person 
was remarkable, and accordant with bci character 
of mind. She was of a tall, majestic li^ui'-, sin- 
gularly graceful in doimi tment and carnage; her 
features were fine, ami i xpre**ive of a lm»h intel- 
lectual character; and her hair so luxuriant and 
rich, that when she unbound it, hke that of Goriivn 
of old, it fell around her like a veil. 'The outward 
being, however, was but a faint image of the an 
pelic nature within ; site was one of those who 
inspire at once love and reverence ; slie took high 
views of life and its duties; and, consequently, when 
adversity came upon her as unarmed man, she was 
not overcome. Life bad lost its sunshine, but not 
its worth; and, for her own and her childri n’« 
sake, she combated nobly with povcitv and sm mw. 
Her influence on her children, more especially on 
her son William, was very great : he u nerated her 
while yet a child ; not a word or a precept of her’s 
was ever lost- his young heart treiiMirru up all - 
unknowing that ifiesc in after life should become 
his great principles of action. To illustrate the 
conscious and firna character of this admirable 
woman, we must he permitted to give an anecdote 
of her whilst yet young. Ilei parents were of the \ 
Episcopal ( hureh, and or oi,g the most bigoted 
of that body'. In those d.»y s, the Baptists wen* a i 
despised people, and it vviti ri ekoned vulgar to be , 
of their community. One day, hovvewr, it was! 
made known Through the neighhom Imml where 
she lived, that one of thoM* desp'&ed sectniies would 
preach in a ham, nod a party of gay young people, 
one of wlmm was the lovely ami , ay Fanny Lloyd, 
agreed foi a frolic to go and hear him. Of those 
Woo went to scoff, one remained to pray ; this was 
F anny Lloyd. H» 4 r soul was deeply touched by 
the meek and holy spirit of the preacher; she wept 
much during thes’ermon, and when it was over, the 
preacher spake kindly to her. From that day, a 
change came over her mind ; she wou'd no longer 
despise and ridicule the Baptists ; and before long 
announced to her astonished and indignant parents 
that she found it necessary, for the pence of her 
soul, to become publicly one of that despised body. 
Nothing could equal the exasperation which fol- 
lowed this avowal. 'They threatened that if she 
allowed herself to be baptized, they would turn her 
out of doors. It was not a matter of choice, but of 
stern dlfcty wnh her ; she meekly expostulated — 
she b&tefagl}t them with tears to hear her reasons, 
but in Vain. She could not, however, resist that 
which Rhe believed to be her duty to God ; she was 
baptised, and Imd no longer a home under her 


paients' roof. She then jpok refuge with PQ 
unde, with whom she resided until their displea- 
sure part'd j;wiiy. This early persecution only 
bticng* liened her religious opinions, and she re- 
mained through life a zealous advocate of those 
peculiar view's for which she had Buffered so much. 

‘ At the time of her husband’s desertion, Mrs. 
Garrison w as left with five children, two of whom 
died soon afterwards. When her son'Williamrwjis 
about seven, she found it necessary to remove 
from Newbury port to Lynn. She was in very low 
circumstances, and having taken upon herself the 
profession of a sick -nurse, Was induced to remove 
to Lynn, in the hope of better snccess in her 
calling. She took with her, her eldest son James, 
ahoy of extraordinary promise — wonderfully gifted 
like herself, and, like her, remarkable for jus 
handsome person. James was her favourite child, 
and she looked forward to his being the stay 'ana 
comfort of her declining years. Her son Wijliam, 
and her only remaining daughter, then quite 
young, she left at Newburypurt, both of them 
under the care of good people of the Baptist per- 
suasion. William was placed with one of the 
mo.- 1 excellent of men, although he was poor, and 
had no better means of gaining u livelihood than 
by setting the edges of saws, and splitting wood 
| foi tie 1. Tins good man was a deacon iri his 
church, and by name Ezekiel Bartlett. The boy 
was in the place of -on to him ; and both he and 
his wife, who had the utmost veneration for his 
mother, a* sinned at once the paternal character 
towaids him. Now and then, his own mother came 
over to see him and his sister; and those visits were* 
joy ful holiday* of the heart to till parties. If the 
poor can atloid fewer indulgences than the rich, 
there is perhaps all the greater zest and intensity 
about that tew which may make the balance some- 
what even. So was it in the case of these good 
but poor people. 

It wav fortunate for the children, that in the 
houses of their protect ois they received sound re- 
ligion* and moral instruction ; and though in after 
life, William found many an early-taught dogma 
to reject, and some sectarian shackles to shake off, 
yet the good teaching of those years has given a 
tone to the whole life of tin* man. 

lie remained w ith the kind-hearted deacon until 
he was eleven, when his motluv took him to live 
with her at Lynn, lie had, however, during these 
yiars been to .*«t bool, had learned to read and write, 
and in the intervals of learning had helped the good 
old man to split wood for the inhabitants ot the 
Tovvn. Dming the last six months of bis ubode 
here, be was put to a grammar-school, which ap- 
peared to him a magnificent school, and where he 
was enabled to learn something of arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography. It is astonishing, how- 
ever, how little scholastic knowledge is needful for 
the greatest uiul best men of the world, and for % 
those who are the soundest benefactors of their . 
race. Greek and Latin, however much th^y may 
improve the head, do but little for the heart. 
William Lloyd Garrison took no degrees in any 
university. 

At eleven years old, to his sorrow, he left the 
grammar-school, and removed to Lynn, to his 
mother. She had apprenticed her beloved son, 
James, to the trade of a shoemaker, in Lynn; 
her second son, also, she put to the same business. 
He was extremely small of his age; so small, in- 


deed, that his ai>ron seemed bigger than himself, 
and the people laughed, and said he was no larger 


ana the people laughed, and said he was no larger 
than a last. We will take this opportunity oi 
saying something of the elder brother, the beauty 
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of whose mind unhappily was early dimmed, might ain't Mm, if nothing else did; and, for the- 
James, when he went to Lynn, had the utmost third time, he was put apprentice. There ip a 
aversion to ardent spirits ; but bejng the youngest prove* i> which says that the third time pays for 
apprentice, was sent to fetch into the workshop the all . it was verified here. The bfty at once was 
liquor for the men. He was laughed at, and sub- in his element— this' was better even .than the 
jected to ridicul$, because he would not drink : grammar-school, which he hjd mourned so at 
the trial, unfortunately, was too great for him ; in leaving. He wanted nothing which the -printing- 
a few years, he drank with the best of them. One house could not afford him. In October, 1818, at 
temptation led to another; and before his appren- the age of thirteen, he was made perfectly happy, 
ticcship was completed, he ran away and entered by finding himself the articled apprentice of Mr. 
the United States’ navy, where he led a most irre- 'Ephraim W. Allen, editor and proprietor of the 


me uum'u o letups mivy, wni-ru nr icu u iiiuju irrr- j'.jjiuuiiii n . Alletl, editor and proprietor of the 

gular life. In the end, hia conduct broke his Neirtm report Herald. He was flow in his tde- 
mother’s heart. Many a time has she said — incut: lie felt an inspiration about the business, , 
“Nothing less than a cannon-ball could kill Fanny which seemed to call forth all the powers and 
Lloyd;” but the misconduct of this beloved son eneigy of his sou! ; he found also, through news- 
did it. Poor James, -even in his full, had gre.it paper* and journal* from every part of the country, 
pride of fetding, and always hoped the day would that information a ter which his mind was craving, 
come when he should return home a reformed and He had always had, even when quite young, a 
altered man. He was naturally brave, and full of perfectly rawnous appetite for kuowledge of all 
generous sentiments, and was fond of an adven- I kinds, especially such as presented itself in a mir- 
turous life, which he hoped to enjoy on the seas, rative form. A book was at any time irresistible; 
He enlisted, after some time, in a British ship en- and in his interval*, of wood-cutting and running 
gaged in the pursuit of pirites in the \Ve*»i Indies ; errands, he was always absorbed in the marvels 
but such were the horrors practised on bo.ud, by of some romance or other of the Mrs. Kadcliffe 
inhuman floggings and other inodes of punish- school. Now, however, u wider and much higher 
.nienl, that he gnu two others deserted. /i’he\ eon- sphere of knowledge was opened to him, ana he 
ccaled themselves in the woods for some time, but availed liiuihclt to the utmost of every means which 
were then taken and carried to the Muvunnab, the printing-house «fl.»rdcd for the improvement 
where they were sentenced to receive three bun- of his mind. Fortunately for him, Mr. Allen was 
dred lashes each, to be given in sight of the whole a man capable of appreei iting the character of his 


fleet. His twro companions died under the sen- studious apprentice, who. at the same time that h-‘ 
fence; he survived, a spirit-crushed man. After xuzed every opportunity of gathering up infnr- 
he had been gone ten years, and when all supposed mati.-u, was steady, industrious and remarkably 
him dead, his brother William received a litter apt in the mechanical part of the business. William* 
from him, written from a hospital, asking if lie Harrison was a born printer; and so great is th" 
could bear to* come and sec him. William visited pleasure lie takes even now in the mere manual 
him. He now hoped to utone for the past; he was labour of pi hiring, that, when at home, he de- 
repentant, and full of tender uflcction. Misfoi tune, votes two t!a>s each week to setting the type fo-* 
however, pursued him to the last, spite of all his his Liberator* The very handling of t\pe, lie has 
better will ; for scarcely had he left the hospital, been heard to say, is perfectly delightful to him. 
when he fell in with a gang of ruflians, who made The A 'ewbvn/port Herald w*.s a weekly paper, 
him drunk, stripped him of all lie had, and he- and it was his business to work both at the case 
trayed him again into the navy. The ease was and the press. No youth was ever happier than 
one of clear outrage and wrong; ami his brother, he was at that time. At the age of sixteen, h'* 
through the help of some influential men, oh- made his first essay in authorship, in the form of a 
tained his liberation ; hut body and soul ucie alike communication to the paper. It was written in a 
subdued, and in less than twelve mouths he died. disguised hand, and the circumstance was known 

We now return to the little hoy William, working onh to himself. It was a humorous article on 
at the shocmakiiig trade, which he very mud) • some subject of local interest, and w as signed “ Ail 
disliked. His mother, soon after this, removed to Old Bachelor; ” mid, though trifling in itself, 
Baltimore, in Maryland; and the poor lad grew was »r.i e\ent of d< ep interest to the young author, 
more and more unhappy, homesick as it were, whose heart heat strongly when he saw the editor 
pilling for the society of his sister and tlm-a* dear enter the otHce with the communication in his 
good people at Newburyport from whom he \w.s hand. Several gentlemen of the place happened 
separated. This being the ca*i\ his moth, r, who at that moment to he in the office where he was at 
hud no other wish than the wrll-lving and happi- work, an object of little interest to them. The 
ness of her children, consented to hi* return there, editor, who probably had already made himself 

. ^ i ; iii i. . i . . ii* . i '.i J • *■ i *^ i . » 


It was a joyful day to old deu.ou Bartlett am: 
wife when • he came back to them ; lie sc c 


acquainted with the communication, read it aloud 
to Ins friends : all commended it highly, and it 


doubly their own child. He made no secret of was imim diatcly handed to tin* hoy for him to set 
his dislike to the shocmakiiig busino.'.s, so the up. This was excellent ; he needed no more cn- 
deacon put him apprentice to a cabinet-maker in ■ eouragement - a perfect caeoethes scrihendi seized 
the tpwn of Haverhill, about fourteen miles fro'ii upon him. Wnk after week, ’ communications 
Newburyport. The boy, however, was hard to flowed in from the now highly-respected A. O. H. 
please; this trade suited him no better than shoe- (the initials of his first nutn de yuerre ) ; and under 
making; he was very unhappy, and again grew this signature he wrote for some years, receiving 
so homesick that the dear, kind old man conscutud from the editor himself letters through the post- 
to humour him once more, and bring him back ■ office, complimenting him on his abilities, and re- 
undev his roof. \ questing ** a continuance of favours.” No one 

Again he was seat to school, and again he helped suspected the printer’s bard-working apprentice to 
the deacon to split fire-wood. In the meantime, i be the remarkable correspondent who wrote alike 
the old man was thinking anxiously what trade ; poetry or prose, but principally political articles 
must be founrd for this boy, who would neither be \ of a bold, uncompromising character, which were 
a shoemaker nor a cabinet-maker. Fortunately, ! particularly acceptable in a town where^ party po- 
he hit upon the printing business ; that, perhaps, lilies assumed a very violent tone. Even then, 
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he was the gront. champion for liberty, wherever he 
haw it struggling against oppression. Wallace 
and Toll w. re the heroes of his arde nt imagi- 
nation; and belonged to signalise himself as they 
had done, in some great outbreak for freedom and 
mankind. So entlfusiastic did he indeed become 
on the subject of national liberty, that every 
struggle for it, however remote, nred his very 
soul; and when the Creeks were combating for 
their liberty, he could hardly restrain himself from 
setting off and joining their armies. Indeed, such 
at this time were his views, that he seriously con- 
templated entering Westpoint Academy, the great 
military school of the United States ; but, fortu- 
nately, he stay cd by the printing-press, and pre- 
pared himself still more for that great and noble 
struggle for humanity, in which lie was to become 
the heaven-appointed and heroic leader. 

Whilst yet a mere printer's boy, lie established 
a debating society among the apprentices, at which 
they assembled weekly, for the presentation of 
original articles, and for discussion and debate; 
all which has been greatly beneficial to him in bis 
after career. This debating society was the means 
of inducing him to give up his meditated martial 
expeditions; for it was deeply interesting to him, 
and without his presence it must infallibly have 
gone to the ground. 

For several years, Mr. Allen never detected bis 
unknown correspondent, and bis apprentice gloried 
in his profound secret. It happened, however, 
that Mr. Allen retired from the editorship for a 
short time, in consequence of illness, und Mr. 
Cushing, at that time a barrister, took his place 
as editor pro tcm. This gentleman has recently- 
been the minister to the Court of Cnina, and a 
man of splendid endowments, an eloquent orator, 
and mein ner of Congress. During his editorship, 
he detected the apprentice Garrison under the 
signature of A. 0. 11., but said not one word of his 
discovery until Mr. Allen’s return, when, to the 
astonishment of all parties, he announced the “re- 
spected correspondent” and the industrious ap- 

E rentice to be identical. Mr. Allen, instead of 
cing annoyed at the trick that had been put upon 
him so long, at once joyfully acknowledged the 
talent of His young assistant, most kindly en- 
couraged him in every wav, und henceforth asso- 
ciated him in the editorship of the paper —being 
glad, like a wise man, to avail himself of the talent 
which was so near him ; und such, indeed, was 
the confidence that this excellent man placed in 
him, that when he was hut nineteen, during the 
absence of Mr. Allen for some time in Alabama, 
the editorship of the paper, and the entire manage- 
ment of the printing-office, were confided to his 
care. It was an honourable testimony to the 
young man's integrity and talent; and he vowed 
within himself to be worthy of the trust reposed 
in hirn. His powers seemed increased by the 
demand made upon them ; he believed nothing 
beyond his attainment, and was inconceivably 
happy. At that time, sleep seemed hardly requi- 
site for him ; he worked ail day at the printing- 
office — not only attending to the editorship, but 
even taking part in the manual labour — and de- 
voted the whole night to writing and study. His 
political models were Junius and Fisher Ames, 
one ojf the most beautiful and noblest minds of 
America, arid one who died broken-hearted, be- 
cause his country fell short of the celestial height 
to which he aspired for her. The character of this 
great and good man was the.youtfi’s admiration, 
SV-bu assays were his models for composition/ He 
>*rote ut this time, under the signature of Aristides, 


a series of Essays on National Affairs for the | 
Salem Gazette , which were immediately copied into ! 
Walsh ’s National Gazette , the most distinguished 
literary and scientific paper of America, accom- j 

S anied hy highly eulogistic remarks. This was 
ic greatest triumph the young writer had yet re- 
ceived ; and, to enhance it still more, the author- 
ship was attributed to the Hon. Timothy Pickering, 
one of the greatest minds of his country, and one 
who takes rank with the most distinguished revo- 
lutionary heroes and statesmen of his native land. 

In December, 1825, having served upwards of 
seven years, his apprenticeship terminated, ^honour- 
ably to himself, and after having given the utmost 
satisfaction to his master. As might be expected, 
poor old deacon Bartlett had felt the greatest pride 
m his career; it was a supreme happiness to him 
that the first gentlemen of the town, and great 
politicians in the country, took notice of his young 
prvtrge. Nor was it Ezekiel Bartlett alone who 
rejoiced in his well-being. Through his whole 
course his mother, the poor sick-nurse of Baltimore, 
was his councillor and friend. From his letters 
she* was aware of the moral and intellectual ad- 
vance of her son, and her spirit became his onward 
and upward companion. Like a guardian angel, 
she was ever with him ; her letters were as talis- 
mans about his heart. The mother, at the distance 
of six hundred miles*- the poor woman — the sick- 
nurse, whose offices of love hud not, even for her, 
the luxury of free gifts — was forming the while the 
spirit of one of the noblest, purest, truest disciples 
who ever trod in the footsteps of Him who died 
for mankind. Blessed be such mothers, for they 
make the benefactors of the world! 

A short time before young Garrison’s term of 
apprenticeship expired, his mother, who hud long 
spoken of her failing health, wrote, begging th.it 
she might yet once more see him ill the nesh before 
she died ; and his master kindly g-ive him permis- 
sion to make this long journey. The mother and 
the son nipt ; but what a change in the appearance 
of that mother! When he parted from her, she 
was in her full strength and beauty- now he did 
not recognise her: sorrow for her unhappy son 
James had brought her to the brink of the grave. 

It was a heart-rending meeting to him ; the effect 
upon her, however, was otherwise, and scarcely 
had he been five minutes with her when she seemed 
his own beautiful mother again ; for the glorious 
mind was not dimmed — hei noble heart was not 
chilled— and the countenance again beamed with 
the light as of youth. His visit seemed to infuse 
i.i'W life into her; and the few days they spent to- 
gether were days of unclouded happiness — days 
which left an influence upon his being that tiirfe 
could never efface. Scarcely had he left her, how- 
ever, when the flame of life, which had for a 
moment brightened into such clear splendour, 
again sunk to revive no more, and in six weeks 
she died. - His sister, who had been sent for by 
his mother, had died also .of the yellow fever, twelve 
months before her own death. 

After leaving Mr. Allen, and probably induced 
to the step by the great success which had attended 
his writings whilst with that gentleman, be pur- 
chased, and mainly through the pecuniary assist- 
ance of his friend Mr. Allen, a newspaper, the 
name of which he immediately altered to that of 
the Free Press, altering at the same time its politics 
to those held so conscientiously by himself; 'This 
was a great undertaking for so young a man ; and 
if industry and ability could have ensured its suc- 
cess, it must have succeeded. The whole of the 
editing, and the greater part of the manual labour, j 
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were performed by himself alone; he worked 
through the whole of most nights, and his editorial 
articles were set up in type without ever being 
committed to paper. This, great as was the labour, 

' was of infinite service to him, by compelling him 
to ii rapid and clear style of thought. The cha- 
racter of the paper soon attracted the attention of 
the editorial fraternity ; but they, unfortunately, 
could not aloue support the paper. Various ad- 
verse circumstances warred against it: agents were 
dishonest.- and the young editor could command 
no capital to meet losses ; in six months, therefore, 
this first effort of his laudable ambition was given 
up, and he found himself burdened by what was to 
him a large amount of debt. 

Life had now assumed a gloomier and more 
earnest character ; and the first page of this new 
chapter opened with a sorrowful leave-taking of 
his dear kind friends of Newbury port, and the 
setting out to Boston to seek employment as a 
journeyman, whose earnings, alas! could no longer 
he considered his own. To Boston lie came, with 
high and honourable aspirations hut still with a 
depression of heart which was not lightly to he 
overcome. It was humiliating to the pride of one 
who had been a successful ediiur, to solicit work as 
a journeyman : uml then the debt, and the jour- 
neyman’s small wages, wore P»r t v »*r a<'.n«'i:ited in 
Ilia mind. He w.is no longer ihe fue and hupp} 
youth that lie had been ! 

In Boston, he knew but one person, a printer, 
who kept a boarding-house; but he fortunately 
was a kind-hearted man, who cordially received 
him und<*r his roof, ami aviduoiislv sought for 
employment for him. S*>\ei.il weeks, howevir, 
elapsed before any employment was found, and 
then he was engaged a-, a j mrncwnnn l>y David 
Lee Child, the husband of the excellent Mrs. Child, 
who at that time coiu’ucUt! a ti i-weekly paper. 
Hero he laboured with urn emitting assiduity, 
egnin working both* by ui'.'bt ai-d day, and had at 
length th happiness of disburden mg hinmdf of 
s o’ m of h!i dent. In the course of 1S27, he was 
eng* ged on the Safiunat l*hda athrapid, a paper 
devoted to t lie subject of fohri ab.-tinence, and the 
first paper in the world uh’chwas the advocate 
of this 'cause; and h. re it was that he became 
himself, from principle, a t-e tot.ilhr. After 
working upon this paper l'or some time as a jour- j 
jieyman, it passed into anotlnu proprietorship, 
and he became its editor. Whilst occupying this 
situation, providence was gradually leading him 
through a chain of circumstances to tin* commence- 
ment of that great Labour of love in which he 
should stand forth like Ins great Master, to preach j 
liberty to the captive - to hind up the broken- ! 
hearted, and let the oppressed go free. | 

A little quaker, hardly b« youd a dwarf in sta- | 
lure, Labouring likewise under the irfirmit) of : 
death c Benjamin Lundy by name, was the first 1 
man in the United States who devoted his life to . 
the abolition of slavery. Small as was his outward ! 
frame, he possessed a soul of large capacity ; he 
was gifted with great power of endurance, un- 
' quench. tble zeal, wonderful perseverance, and the 
utmost disinterestedness of purpose. This man 
waH the editor of a paper called rho Genius of 
Universal Emancipation) published in Baltimore, 
and devoted wholly to the abolition of slavery. 
Garrison read this paper. Hitherto he had not 
turned his mind to this subject, but at once jhe 
enormity and folly of this great national sin of 
slavery,* and the outrage practised through it upon 1 
humanity, hurst upon nis soul< and a mw purpose 1 
nnd aim *w.is given tp his existence. A burden of 1 


human woe was laid upon him, ’and he vowed 
henceforth to consecrate his life, as ffurai p#tc- 
ticabVjt to the deliverance of his epslaved. coun- 
trymen. Whilst this new path of dufy tfga 
opening before him, in 1828, a deputation was 
sent to him from Bennington, in the state of 
Vermont., where the fame of his singular devo- 
tion and great talent had gone, to request- him 4 
to po to thgt* town and establish a paper there, 
mainly with a view to the re-election of' John 
Quincy Adams to the Presidency of the United 
States. He went there, and started a paper 
called the Journal of the Times, which, whilst it 
warmly espoused the cause of Mr. Adams, was 
mairily devoted to the promotion of Peace, Tem- 
perance, and Moral Reform, including the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery. Shortly after* his coming to 
Bennington, also, he ventured to call a public 
meeting for the purpose of sending iA*titions to 
Congress for the abolition of slavery ; and in the 
course of a few weeks had the happiness of send- 
ing tb^most numerously signed petition that had 
ever been presented to ( ongress from any State on 
tint subject. This activity in his favourite cause, 
together with the extraordinary talent exhibited 
by this young co- worker, attracted the attention 
of Benjamin Lundy, who inuuediately made a 
joun.i., fiom Baltimore to the Green Mountains 
to visit him. lVronal knowledge only increased 
hi* idmir.itum and respect, and lie most earnestly 
req:ie -ted that he would join hand and heart with 
him in this great v uiso, and become joint-editor 
with him in the management of his paper. In 
compliance with the good man’s earnest wish, and 
in older, likewise, to find a vent for that tide 
of slavery opposition which was -vehemently 
struggling within him, Garrison consented, and 
in the autumn of IS2!> removed to Baltimore; and 
from that da} devoted himself to the cause for 
which God had so evidently appointed him 

L To be continued. | 


FAUST I’F.RUKI V ING MARGARET FOR 
THE FIRST TIM F 

15 V \N 1 1.1.1 AM How ITT. 

lWri m< as is Goethe’s Fount, thou* are still, 
we haw no dmibt, numbers of our readers who are 
strangers to ir, and, therefore, a brief explanation 
of the cut we gave two weeks since from Scheffer, 
a celebiati'd Dutch artist, we arc persuaded will 
he welcome. 

The Faint of Goethe, one of the most wonderful 
production!! in the whole world of poetry, is a 
drama founded on the old legend of 1),\ Faustus 
and the Deed. Marlow had Jong ago dramatised 
this legend in our own country ; but it remained 
for the accomplished and life-exploring genius of 
the German poet to seize upon it itnd shape it into 
a great national poem, reflecting on all sides the 
national inodes oi existence, the national senti- 
ments; and in them a great moral lesson. The old 
story is, that Dr. John Faust, or Faustus, a learned 
man who li\rd in the fifteenth and the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, sold himself to the devil, tor 
the purpose and on the condition that he should 
posses all magical knowledge, and enjoy all the 
delights of this world. That the devil, in the shape 
of his servant Mephistopb.eles, accompanied htm 
cverywh.nc, and enabled lib 1 to pi ifonn the must 
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extraordinary frills, and to revel in all manner of 
dissipated pleasures, till the term agreed upon 
arrived, when he carried him off bodily. 

It is easy to see that this strange legend arose 
out of a real man and a real fact; that this Faust 
was one of those clever and probably ambitious 
men, who in all ages have used the credulity of 
the ignorant public to build a fortune and a repu- 
tation upon. The scientific integrity of a Friar 
Bacon, or even of a Galileo, have not prevented the 
people of ill-informed ages from fixing on them 
the charge of magic, and dealing with the devil ; 
how ready then was the way for a clever character 
to work on that credulity, by a mixture of know- 
ledge And of legerdemain, so as to acquire a full 
hold on the wonder and the purses of tlu* multitude. 
To the dealers in the black art the credulous ha\e 
ulwaya run, to obtain that knowledge and those 
advantages that nature and truth have refused 
them. Such fellows have, like our famous Lilly, 
been always better paid than honest men. Faust, 
he he what he might, certainly acquired a under- 
fill reputation. Jie has often been confounded with 
Fust or Funs t, one of the three inventors of printing, 
as this Fust lived at nearly the suYne period -in 
fact, a -little earlier— and was a ho dunged witli 
practice of the blaek art, on the issue of Ins and 
Gutenberg's printed books. llut the Faust of 
the legend is another man. He was horn at Kund- 
lingen, now called Kiiittliugen, in Wirtembeig ; 
is said to have studied magic in Cracofv, and to | 
have taught it to his amanuensis Wagner, lie i§ 
said 1 1 have sold himself to the devil for twenty- 
four years’ run of fame and pleasure, during winch 
turn; ho filled the whole country with amazement 
at his doings and achievements; and then, in the 
ullage of Kimhcli, was carried off between twelve 
and one o'clock at night, in the most approx ed 
style of tempest, outcries, and horror. So vast 
became his fame, that everything of witchcraft, 
black art, and legerdemain, which had appeared 
in any age, was now heaped upon him, and his 
feats and miracles were promulgated far and wide. 
By the people he was held up as the great hero 
ot magical skill ; hy the clergy he xvas preached 
as a warning against meddling with too much 
knowledge, and as a humble example of a sensual 
life. His history was one of the first printed, so 
rally as Mot, as Faust' a Foxed Going to Hell, or 
the Pluck Haem. Then there was Weidenianv's 
Heal- History of the Horrible Sins of Dr. John 
Faust. It became in various shapes the subject of 
the People’s Rooks, and was translated into every 
European language. The pool*i then seized it, 
uud besides the drama of Marlo v e, already men- 
tioned, in this country, in Fausts own wonder- | 
loving land, there was a whole host of such tilings 
in elc-giacal poems, pantomimes, tragedies, and 
comedies, made out of it. Amongst those may be 
named, Leasing's masterly fragment of Faust and 
his Seven Spirits ; Muller’s rude, but vigorous and 
genial, dr unatic wo^k, Dr. Faust's Life ; Klinger’s 
Life. Deeds, and Descent to Hell, of Faust ; Count 
Soden’s Dr. Faust , a Play for the People; 
Schiuk's John Faust, a dramatic Fan tax/, after a 
Legend of the 1(5 th century; and Klingemann’s 
Faust, a tragedy. Besides these, Orabbc, Lenau, 
Braun xon BraunthaJ, Roseiieran’z, Sth-glitz, 
Rauincr, and others, have made Faust the subjects 
of their pens. Ills history has been equally the 
subject of th« most celebrated painters ana en- 
gravers. 'Rembrandt, Cornelius, Retzsch, and 
Christoph von £>ichem» have been amongst these ; 
and last, and not least, Ary Scheffer, a Dutch 
pointer of high meat, but xvho has lived and 


painted chiefly in Paris, has illustrated various j 
scenes from the Faust of Goethe, which have been ! 
made widely known by engravings. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written, 
pah) fed, or engrax ed, however, Goethe has made 
the subject almost exclusively his own. He has 
wrought up the popular tradition with such mas- 
terly skill, has welded it, as it were, into the very 
heart of German life, has connected it with so 
many scenes, has filled it with such a host of 
genuine German characters, and aniuiftted it so 
xividly with human nature, that everywhere it is 
read with an intense delight; but in Germany 
you seem to see in the people and scenes 
which j>tiss before you continually actual por- 
tions of it. Who can visit the tlartz, mount 
the Brocken, or eat larks in Auerbach's cellar in 
Leipsio, without thinking with wonder of the Faust 
of Goethe? The events and persons of its narra- 
tive, the music of its versification, the wit and life- 
knowledge of its author, haunt you everywhere. 

No part, however, of* this celebrated poem is so 
deeply, sorrowfully, painfully absorbing as the 
story and fate of the beautiful Margaret, All 
innocence, loveliness, nature, and affection, she 
is wootd, heart-wrung, and ruined. In her cham- 
ber, in the church before the shrine, at ihe foun- 
tain, and in the prison, you wonder over and weep 
over her. A more beautiful creation never crossed 
the brain of mail. 

The artist has in this picture taken the first sight 
of Margaret by Faust. She is descending the 
‘depN of a church, Behind her are ciowdmgout 
the pt ople, every figure and* face of which are full 
of appropriate character; hut Margaret is like an 
angel of beauty and tender innocence. Bt lore 
her stands Faust, in a woiuh r of mission, and Mo- 
nliistopheleH, tile leering fiend who lias bought 
him. The scene is thus given in Dr. Anstera 
translation of the poem— one out of a dozen 
English translations, none of which are al all 1 
worthy of the original. 1 

1HK STBFKT. j 

Fail'd ns, (>i to aiyarrt juusuuj on. 

Fair lad}, max 1 oifu ion inv juni 

A lul will yon Miller me to see >ou home ? i 

Muujnrt / ! 

1 am no lady, ami 1 uni no: f.tii I j 

1 want no guide to show im* the nft.v h me 

Ihurtiytiy (A h< r^rlj and fAtt 

Faust hi 

Hy heaven, she in a lowly child * 

A fauci md m\ eye ; 

Modest sl.i si (m*i. and good, mid mild, 

Timiigh .somewhat pert was her ri ply. 

The red lip bright — the cheek's soft light--- » 

My youth hath not departed quite! j 

She passed, her timid eyes dotlining, . | 

Riep in inv he.ut they still a.'e shining— J 

And her hgnt pints' livelj play , 

Hath stoh.u me from my sell away! j 

Afephutnphrlcs enters j 

lauttUA . ! 

Jlearkcn here, sir ’ get me that girl, and fast. j 

V 'phistophelrs. ' 

The gh l ! — what girl ? I 

Faust us. J 

She that this moment passed. j 

Mtphii tophi ten. 

Wlw»t! she? She was hut now at church, 1 

At hot eoiiti ssiou. I was there, ! 

And, hid hy the confession chair, . J 

W,i* listen ing to her from my lurch j 

Foot thing ! -she is all innocence— 

Had nolluii'C m the world to tell ! 

With Midi to meddle is not well. \ 

U» r punty is a deft nee 

That leaves the tempter no pretence. 

Ppon this child 1 have no power. 

Well bad it been had the devil for once spoken 
truth; bit*, ala*! lie did not. He had power to 
destroy, though not to corrupt. 
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THE ITALIAN GRATUITOUS SCHOOL, 

No. 5, GREVILLE STREET, HATTON GARDEN. 

By W. J. Linton 

Few, perhaps, of the readers of the People's 
Journal kuow anything of the “ Italian Gratuitous 
School. 1 ’ They should know of it : not only be- 
cause such knowledge may enable many to assist, 
but also because it is always well to make the 
world aware of the many springs of worth and 
beauty abounding in its dark corners.^ Some time 
back I was invited by my friend Mr. Toynbee (the 
indefatigable promoter of the health and comfort 
of the London poor), to attend the annual distri- 
bution ot prizes at this Italian School. Accordingly 
I went. . The school-room was on the first-floor 
of a house in Greville-street — two rooms thrown 
into one. In the smaller room were assembled 
the pupils; in the larger the friends of the school, 
mostly Italians, tradesmen residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, but with a sprinkling of higher per- 
sonages — Mr. and Mrs. Milner Gibson, Sirs. 
Macready, the Countess Pepoli, Sir James £lark, 
&c. There was not much outward grandeur: 
two inenti rooms, with a few chairs for the more 
distinguished visitors, and forms for the rest, with 
no ornaments, except a few maps hung on the 
walls, and a bust of Dante over the fire-place. And 
yet there was not wanting the true grandeur of 
earnestness, of faith, and gratitude. Clearly the 
directors of the school saw that the ir work, how- 
ever small, was good; and as eleaily might the 
first glance^ of the stranger see the same ill the 
bright, grateful faces ot the scholars, the poor 
organ and image carriers, young and old, whose 
whole souls seemed absorbed in the evening's 
business. The meeting was eloquently addressed, 
in English by Mr. Toynbee, in Italian by Messrs. 
Mazztni, Mariotti, and Pisirucci (the director of 
the school) ; the prizes (books and meihiN) were 
distributed — one prize, for reading, was given to 
an old grey-headed man ; and then Mr. Pisirucci 
improvised a Song of Italian Liberty, and one 
and all joined in with him till the place lung again. 
It was a fine thing to behold the love so evidently 
existing between the teachers and tin* taught; 
to note those handsome faces of the Italian iiiiimc- 
bnys, lit up with intelligence and gratitude, the 
clapping of hands when some modest-looking boy 
stepped back from the table with his prize, the nes 
kindling at Mazzini's speech, and at Pistrueci’s 
more tliun fervent speech and song; and that all 
were somewhat more enthusiastic tlian we Saxons 
are wont to be. 

From the school we adjourned to n public-house 
in the neighbourhood, kept by an Italian, where, 
by the time I arrived, some 70 or SO of the scholars 
were already seated at supper— -roast beef and po- 
tatoes, porter, and abundance of macaroni. All 
was gaiety, jollity ; but. nothing of coarsened, 
nothing of rudeness, though one might think a 
lower assemblage could scarcely have been picked 
out. But there they were, the wives and daughters 
of Italiau tradesmen sitting with them, the lady- 
visitors in the room, and not a word or gesture to 
offend. Presently Pistrucci came into the room, 
half-forcing his way through the crowd of Italians, 
who seemed disposed to carry him in triumph on 
their shoulders. J'ipa Pisirurct! burst from all 
the revellers, macaroni dropping from their mouths ; 
and to stay their gratulations, the old man, his 
eyes brightening through tears of joy, gives out 


another vers e—P'wa Italia! Italia hella ; — and 
&e boys, with mouths half filled, join in chtirusr 
Viva bfaxxini f Viva Toynbee ! The night grows 
late ; one by one the boys leave, to dream, in 
their hard, miserable homes, of one evening’* 
happiness ; to look forward, when they are ' 
turned into the streets next morning, to - their 
evening-school. Some few of the older Italians, 
friends and supporters of the school, stayed a ' 
few minutes later to sing some national song — 
not to drink; and so terminated the anniver- 
sary of the “Gratuitous School." A more con- 
vincing proof could not have been afforded me 
of what can be done by a few earnest men under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances. But I 
must now give some account of the school, as 
I did nut 'in tend this paper to be merely a notice 
of its jubilee day. 

The school was opened on the 10th of November, 
1841, at 5, Greville-street, Hatton -gar den, where it 
still is. It was established, I believe, mainly by 
the exertions of Mr. Mazzini. The course of in- 
struction pursued comprises reading, writing, 
arithmetic, architectural and ornamental drawing, 
and Uo those who wi*h for it) the English lan- 
guage. The time for instruction is fiom half-past 
six to hall-past eight every Sunday evening, and 
from eight to half-past ten every other night, ex- 
cept Monday. In addition to this, there is a lec- 
ture every Sunday evening, at halt-past right,, 
generally by Mr. Mazzini or Mr. Pistnieei, occa- 
sionally by Mr. Mariotti, Dr. Giglioli, Dr. Gon- 
zales, ivc. &c. These Sunday lectures embrace a 
vaiiefv of subjects - Italian history, lives of great 
men, astronomy, litorals, &c. But whatever the bub- 
ject. whether astronomy history, or an} tiling else, 
the teaching always tends to one end, the inculca- 
tion of the religious principle. From the work* 
of God, fioin tin* laws of his wojld, the mind is 
always drawn up to God himself. Science is 
pointed out, not as an incitement to curiosity or 
\ <tii it y , not ns the mere lui^ks and outside of in- 
foi motion, to cram the mind like a bookseller's 
shelx cs ; hut as the way leading to the better and 
progi e-hive understanding of God’s design, accord- 
ing to which man must act, to shape, as far as 
possible, this world of ours m harmonv with that 

‘ design. 

| The school is supported partly by monthly xuh- 
sei iptions from Italians, and a few imnuu'l sub- 
scriptions fi nin English fiiends, partly by occa- 
sional donation-:. But the main resource is a 
conceit given about the end of June in every year, 
at the Hanovcr-square Booms. The yearly ex- 
panses of the school are about 120/. ; and the cost 
of foundation (furniture, books, printing circulars, 
laying gas-pipes, &• c., &c.) amounted to 07/. 
More than 300 buys and men haw, at one lime or 
other, bet n taught in the school. The average 
number at pn^mV attending is ■mine what under 
00 ; of course, not the same boys every night, but 
coining in turn, as they can get lime— the greater 
iiumht r on Sunda} s. Two-tbuds of those attending 
the Sunday lectures are of another class-working 
men, shopkeepers, apprentices, and others, who 
have already had some education. 

All soils of obstacles have from time to 
time stood in the way of the directors of the 
school. 

First, because they would not teach Roman Ca- 
tholicism the priests nttneked them, threatening the 
boys with excommunication, and denouncing tho 
masters from the pulpits of the chapel of the Sar- 
dinian embassy ana of that in Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
However, the calm and firm behaviour of the direr* 
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tor8 f/ with tho assistance of the press, silenced th$ 
pulpit, though the private interference of the* priests 
still continues. (Jn the other hand, the directors 


still continues. C)n the other hand, the directors i 
were opposed by an 'English party, because they 
would not make the school a means of converting the 
boys to protestnntism. Again, the masters of the 
boys, with ono or two honourable' exceptions, set 
their faces Against a likelihood of making their 
slaves in any way Josh dependent noon them. It 
need hardly he said how strenuously they would 
oppose Bucn a school. Then, again, the Lite hours 
to which the boys are compelled to work, their ' 
fatigue after carrying their heavy organs during a 
long day, their habits of mental inactivity; all 
these were serious obstacles. Then there was the 
unavoidable complication of the tt aching, tho 
impossibility of forming regular classes— the hoys 
coming in at all hours, wanting to he taught im- 
mediately, and to get home to nod— the number of 
teachers required by this individual teaching : 
these were obstacles only to he overcome by tin- 
generous devotion, not only of those who had 
established the school, and who regularly taught, 
but also of the better educated of the Italian 
working men, who, after their day’s work, would 
come to give their assistance in instructing their 
more ignorant brethren. 

The result of this labour and devotion is most 
gratifying. The boyu are more intelligent, better 
■fitted to go through life. Their nobler feelings 
have been roused, 113 evidenced hv their love and 
reverence for their masters : all distrust between 
the two classes, has been destroyed. The hostile 
feelings so sedulously fostered by the Italian 
governments have disappear A from amongst 
them ; and perhaps this is one reason why those 
governments look on the school with so little 
favour. So strong was this feeling at first, that 
the Lombard would not sit by the side of the 
Genoese, nor the boy from Parma by the side of 
the boy from Lucca. Now, the moial teaching 
the\ have had — the map of Italy, with if 3 Alps I 
and sen, speaking eloquently of unity - have made | 
them brothers, as liberty would raphllv make fill 1 
Italians. And so grateful nic tiny, that one of 
them went to Genoa in * catch of Maivdni’s 
moi In r, to toll her what had been done for him 
in her son’s school. ! 

I must say one word on the religious teaching j 
in the school. The directors— wisely , I think-- do . 
not meddle w’tli paiticubir creeds. The hoys arc | 
all Catholics; all theological t. aching would, tlu-re- i 
fore, b<- an invasion of the province of the priest. | 
On the other lumd, they do not con- *der them- 1 
selves bound to convert the hoy. io ppiti 't-infn m. j 
In the one ease limy would *m cf with mr m, po<*t i 
from the English public ; in the other, they would 
give just reason mr th ■ interferejna of tlu- Italian 

f overmnents. 1 thick they lake the light com-e. 

n tlieirhi.-toric.il teaching, they comment aeficdy 
on the Pope as they would upon other 111 -n. They 
lecture, as occasion requires, on such suhjecis as 
Galileo’s condemnation, or the ferocioij# hypocrisy' 
of the Inquisition ; they expound the Sermon on 
the Mount, and other parts of the Go. pel. They 
teach the boys at nil times, and in every way, to 
revere God, to understand and follow his laws ; 
they teach them the nature of duty ; and show 
them continually that they are responsible crea- 
tures, consequently free, and summoned to exert 
freely their divine gifts: and so, as one of the 
masters said t<- mo — u We have «t«q> by step suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that they may apply 
IVec examination to everything; and we leave tho 
rest to themself. - and to God." 


|3om*s for the #roj»U. 

HOPE FOR THE POET! 

By Mas. Crave* Grek* 

No! not in vain has Heaven bestow'd 
The gift of Poesy! 

Tho' all unhonour’d he thy Lyre 
By earthly praise or fee ; 

Fi iin-lile and rude perchance thy lot, 
l : miMik’d, unknown thy name, 

An. 1 Mings that 1 Jn-iil ihy secret heart 
i’lr-li without tneir fame' 

Tlie unbelted wild (lowers, idly crush'd 
A-ii’d the vernal lain, 

Giw up their per fuine to Ills Throne 
V\ ho made (hr 1/1 not in vain. 

An. I not one pure or gloiious thought 
The Poet’s Wart may friinui 
lh'l is mi incense (dlei mg 
To the Etlunal Name. 


A YANKEE’S NOTION ABOUT ENLISTING 
JN THE MEXICAN WAIL 

Tliiash away! you'll have to rattle 
On them kettle-drums o’ yniirn,— 

’ faint a knowing kind o’ cittlo 
'Ih.it is kctcliqd with mouldy corn. 

Put it stiff; you lifer feller; 

Let folks see how spry you he ; — 

Guess you’ll toot till yon are yellcr 
’Pore you git a-liold o’ me! 

That ere llag's a lectio rotten, 

Hope it aint your Sunday’s host ; — 

Pact ! it lakes a sight o’ cotton 
To stuff out a soger’s chest. 

As fur war, I call it murder, — 

There you have it plain and flat . 

T don’t want te go no finder 
Than my testy meat for that: 

(10.I li.is said so, plump ami fairly, 

It’s as long as it is hniad ; 

And you’ve got to git up airly 
if you want to take in (iod. 

’Taint yom copy lottos and feathers 
Make the thing a grain more nglil ; 

'Taint a-fol luring your hell-wetluis 
Will excuse ye in His sight : 

If ye take a sword and dror it, 

And should -stick a feller through, 

Gov’ment aint to answer for it, 

God ’ll Mud I he bill to you. 

What*- the use o’ meeting goin’ 

Every Sahbalh, wet or dry, <, 

I* it s i«ght to go ft-mowing 
Eelhiw-men like oats and rye t 
l do i*t knn v but what it’s pooty (pretty) 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats. • 

But it's t urns Christian ilooty 
To he (Tilin’ folks’s throats! 

Want to tackle vie in, do ye ? 

1 expect you’ll have to wait ,• 

When cold lead puts daylight through yt‘, 
You'll begin to calkylate. 

Jer go home and ask our Nancy 
WhetherTd he such a pvosc 
As to jinc ye— guess she’d fancy 
The etariial bung was loose! 

She wants me for home consumption. 

Let alone the hay’s to xnow—- 
If vou’re arter folks o' gumption 
You've a darned long way to fjo ! 

Come, I’ll tell ye what I'm Bunkin' 

Is our dooty in tills fix, 

They *tl ha' done ’t as quick as winkin' 

In the days of seventy-six: 
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! Clung the bella in every steeple, 

j Call all true men to disown 

i The tradncers of our people, 

• The enslavera of our own ; 

| Let our dear old Bay State proudly 

j . Bui the tiumpet to her mouth, 

• * Let her ring thin message loudly 

I In the ears of all the oouth s— 

; ** I'll return ye good for evil, 

j Much as we frail mortals can, 

| But I won’t go help the Devil 

J Makin* limn the curse of man ; 

| Cull me coward! call ine traitor, 

; Jist as suits your mean idees — 

• Here 1 stand a tyrant-hater, 

j And the friend of Cod and Peace 1 


! LAKE AND MOUNTAIN HOLIDAYS. 

f No. III. 

! Br IIakrikt M\utini:\u. 

! As wo paced homewards In our inn ftom ("alder 
i Ald>cy, wclittle dreamed of the contrast the next 
! day would afford to that which was now closing, 
j Hitherto, the weather had been perft ct for our 
! purposes. While there was no throat of rain, the 
neat, of the sun had been tempered by p-ntial 
clouds, which left the landscape all beautifully 
chequered with gleams and shadows and h\ e*»«>l 
mountain breezes whirh perpetually nourished our 
strength. The moment I left my bed, the m \t 
morning, I was aware that the weather was so in- 
tensely hot as to make me rather anxious about 
the day’s walk for S., if not. for myself. Our plan 
was to take a ear seven miles to Knnerdale Bridg \ 
and thence cross Blake Fell oil foot to Scale Hill 
inn — a distance of nine mile# by the mountain 
path, which we proposed to follow, fc aml which 
appeared by map and pnidt! hook not only easy to 
find, but difficult to miss. We intended cith t to 
stay at Scale liill, (Ik proceed in the eVoning to 
Bultennere, as we migfit feel inclined, our gnat 
remaining object being the ascent under Homstcr 
(’rag and pass into Borrowdale for the next day. 

Our drive was ail almost continuous ascent, 
among wild fells, where there was no protection 
whatever from the glare of the sun. We were 
glad not to have attempted these seven miles on 
foot, and rejoiced when, towards noon, a thin veil 
of white cloud overspread the whole sky, leaving 
sunlight enough to cast shadows, but tempering 
the extreme heat. After dismissing our car, wo 
received such uniform answers from all of whom 
we inquired of the difficulty to strangers of finding 
the path over the Fell, that ] decided against 
undertaking the responsibility of the attempt, 
easy as the matter looked on the map. W e turned 
down to the boai-house at the foot of Ennerdale 
Water, to inquire for a guide. 

J It was long doubtful whether we could procure ! 
one; and while the search was making, we lay ; 
on the shingle on the margin of the lake, rather! 
perplexed as to our com sc, if no guide could lx* | 
had. The waters grew rougher while we wait' d ; j 
but all we thought about this was that the wind 
would be refreshing during the ascent. Soon, the 
messenger returned with the news thal a guide 
would await us at the distance of a few fields ; 
and when wc rnct him, we found the walk was 
only six miles; so that all our doubtsHverc at an 


end ; and we set off up the Fell, oil good spirits 
ami security. I 

i I The neat was very great ; so wo took our time. | 
and lagged behind the guide, though he carried j 
our knapsacks. He was a quiet-looking elderly ■ ‘ 
mountaineer, who appeared to walk yery slowly ; j 
bill his progress whs great compared with ours, < 
from the uniformity mid continuity of his pace. 

In the worst part id our transit, 1 tried the effect - 1 
of following close behind him, and putting my * 
feet into Ins footsteps ; and I was surprised to j 
find with what ease and rapidity 1 got on.. 

At first, wo stopped frequently to isit down and \ 
drink water, into which I poured a little whiskey, i 
in spite of my companions’ dislike of it ; for 1 was j 
afraid of their indulging in the extremely cold 
water in the midst of such heat. We had for 
some time begun to" notice the blackucss of the 
sky to the west ; a blackness which now complett ly ( 
shrouded the sea. Next, wc observed that while 
the wind still blew in our faces, that is, from the j. 

north-east, the mass of western clouds was evi- I 

dently climbing the sky. The guide quietly ob- !. 

served that there would be rain by and by. Next, f 

when we were in the midst of ihe wide Fell, and I !■ 

saw lu>w puz/b d 1 should have been to find a i 
path while winding among the swampy places, 
even in tin* calmest wc.dher, and with no one to j 1 

take care of but myself, wc pointed out to one I: 

another how the light fleeces of cloud below the I 

black muss swept round in u circle, following each j ' 

other like straws in an eddy. Soon, the daik mass 
rami* driving up at such a rate that it was dear « 

we should not achieve our transit in good weather. i 

The dense mist was presently upon u». On 
looking behind, to watch its rate of advance. I 
saw a few Ihe Iks of lightning burst from it. The 
thunder had im some time been growling afar, j 

almost iiieess.mil) . The moment before the burst I 

of the *. 101)11 upon us was more like a dream than ■ 

pel Imps ,■ in iutu.il experii nee I ever had. We' [■ 
were w ilking on wild ground, now* ascending, now i< 
d' seeimmg, a deep tain close on the right band, ! : 
one I. • J ire.i ling on slippery' rushes, or still more tj 
sli|.|i.‘i) gi :.ss ; the air was dark as during an ! 
e'l’p-ii; and heavy mists drove past from behind, 
jut at the 1«»\ 1 1 of our heads, and sinking every ! 
moment; while before us, mid far far below us — 

(b»wn as in a ({liferent world —lay Buttermcre, and ; 
the in ighhouriiig vules sleeping in the calmest \\ 
sunshine. The contrast of that warm picture, with j , 1 
ils \ allow lights and soft blue shadows, with' the ji 
tuifmlenee, and chill, and gloom, of the station 
from winch wexiewed it, made me feel this tbc ^ 
newest *-eene I had witnessed for many and many I; 
a >ear. I had hut a moment to look at it ; for not !; 
only did the clouds close down before my eyes, I! 
hut tjie wind suddenly scudded round to' the oppo- I- 
site point of the compos*, throwing me flat as it 
passed. Within a few minutes, 1 had several falls, j 
from the force of the wind and the treachery of J 
the ground, now, in a trice, a medley of small 
streams. It was impossible to stop the guide, 
much as 1 wanted to ask him to look back now 
and then to sic to the safety of my young com- 
panion'-'. In the roar of the blast, and the cra*h 
of the thunder, mid the pelt of tfie hail, I might j 
ns well hope to make the elements hear. So it 
was necessary to keep up with him, my com- I 

pardons making a similar effort to keep up with me. j 

Through stumblings and siblings innumerable, they 
did this ; and maintained their courage perfectly, 
though the lightning was playing about our faced I 

like a will-o-the-wisu on the* face of a bog; and I 

the bail and rain drenched them to the skin iu 5 
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The first hailstones penetrated to | called “the missis/' appeared, with an air of 


the skin. They were driven in at every opening grievance at 1 
of our clothes; they cut our necks behind, and “ Can you 1 
tilled our shoes. My stout straw bonnet was im- “ You can 
.mediately wet through ; and iiot # only my cap “ Everybod 
under it, but my hair was wringing wet. The you no eggs? 


grievance at being called. 

jt “ Can you let us have some dinner ? " “ Na. 

“ You can let us have some eggs? 11 “ Na." 

“ Everybody lets us have ham and eggs. Have 


tlmiidci seemed to roll on our very skulls. In this 
weather, we went plunging on for four miles, J 
through spongy hogs, turbid streams whose bridges 
of stones acre covered by the rushing waters, or 


oi scones Here cuvcrcU oy 
by narrow pathways, each 


verted by the storm into an impetuous brook. 
When we had descended into a region where we 
could hear ourselves speak, 1 was delighted to find 


>ur very skulls. In this “ Some bread and cheese then, if you please." 
ing on for four miles, “Na." 

d streams whose bridges “ Have you no bread? " “ Na." 

the rushing waters, or We thought this could not possibly be the case in 

one of which was con- an inn; and we persuaded the little girl to call “the 


master." He at length, and very slowly, came down 
stairs without his coat, and shambled past us and out 
at the door, saying only that wo must ask “the 


my companions as rhcertul as ever, in no degree 
dismayed or annoyed, but disposed to laugh at the 
weight of their (hipping clothes, and at the ridi- 
culous appearance we all made. 

Our nppearaiu o at the dinner-table was no less 
absurd. We were, too hungry not to dine ; and, 
a-* our kn quacks were wet through, we had feu 
rcMunvcb of drc'S. We sr.i at dinner in borrowed 
violins, or odd inaV i> shi! 1 . «, while tin* lnr-plice 


fill as ever, in no degree missis.” There was nothing to be done but to- 


walk away. The master was leaning over some 
paling, a hundred yards off, evidently waiting for 
us to depart. As we passed, we told him laughingly 
that his was the most curious inn we had come to 
— without a bit of bread in it ; whereupon he 
l.mghed and said “the rnissi;, is a queer uody.” 
Sim may fa ii ly say the same of the mutter. This 
was !iii extreme instance of the slowness and dead* 


and all the ch iirx uviv hung round mill diipping | ness of speech and mind which are very striking 
or damp arm 1c* wh'-h n lupl taken ImL three I io sti angers w ho traverse this region. In secluded 
minute:, in so .k, \\V.L n wmld take the whole | dales, and high up the mountain side. 1 had en- 
d.:y and night to diy iliem. Master Boh s.it j di.ivouretl to account for it by remembering how 
without hi* cut, in a p.n of hows. rs made foi a | v ei y little e<»n\ ersation the country people ever 
stout mail, and twli.it app. ured to h, ; tlie ostler's ■ enjoy, and how few interests they know of besides 
Sami iv wai^tvoat. We waie Mirpiised to iiud how | th.».*e of their own quiet home, so that the bursting 
wet clothes rv li. ved u- of all sen .e ot fatigue, so | of a Mioe, or the breaking of a plate, is as great an 


tha! we really hud no .a n of h n ing walked, oi 
slipped, or slid, or f.dhn.it idl tins day. In the 
t veiling, there was a pm.. < > f t :i * i.iin iillirhnl to 


event as often h: miens to them; and they have ho 
little to say that they become inapt at speech. But 
I did not expect to find an extreme case in an inn 


allow us a turn of h.tii' an h mi on the tciruue mi the mail road, so near to Keswick. 


before the inn; and the i»-ln Mu. .ml wa* great. 

The rain was pouring down a** xehmieiitly as 
ever, the next morning ; and tin* ing breakfast we 
occupied ourselves with con^uliing about what wo 
bhoiild do. But it presently appeared that tluri? 


Our next attempt was at. a public house in the 
village of Portinxcalo. 'Tlu* hostess there appeared 
mine inclined to look about her than to cook the 
egg.-, she promised us . but she bestirred herself at 
hid, when wo told her our clothes were damp, 


was little choice. Not a horse was to he had that and that we wished to he on can* wav speedily 

.1 .. 1.1 ....... 1 .... 1- *1. ■ . 1 1. . ( 1 - I K ..l* . 1.1 1. 1. ...... .1 1' *1 .15 J 


day ; and ihe people of the inn thought there was 
no prospi et of the weather e’earing. So we did er- 


Nothiiig could he better than our faro when we did 
obtain it: plenty of fresh iggs, the whitest bread 


mined to wi itc K tiers till twelve o’clock ; and then, and nicest butter ; crisp oat cake, and good cheese 


if there was no improvement, to walk off, anil try 
our fortunes on the road homewards. We gate 
up BmteniMTO, and IjonBrer Crag, and set out 
on the high read to Keswick --twelve miles. We 
had hut one umbrella, M.i-uer Boh h i\ing laid the 


! and ale- these made an excellent dinner. From 
j Keswick, after buying an umbrella, we took a car 
! for seven miles, John ing only one or two more as 
i we thought, to our night, quarter*, looking for- 
. ‘vaul to the beds we had bespoken at Wythburn. 

i *.1 * i *i 


other down by the road-ule, and foigntti n to take i Bur, on pacing the parlour windows there, we saw 
it up again. i a p irt\ at tee, and knew at once how the matter 


it up again. 

At lirct, it was so .irthlug like d -libe. iu i t walk - 
Ing into a shower hath from ahovi. and a livulct 


a party at tea, and knew at once how the matter 
would < ml. Travellers, afraid of the weather, were 
•lad to he housed, and difficult to turn out. Three 


But very soon tin* spla-h began to inti unit parties were aheady squeezed into the little inn; 


— then to moderate, and we ci* v,o\eieU t lint we ami there was no place tor in. 5. liatl already 
were emeiging from the ugion .d* \ iolent rain, and walked fourteen miles since noon. Master Bod 
repeated to each other wliat pedestrian travellers and I could have easily accomplished the eight 
probably say' on almost every tiip among those which lay between us and home: but she could 
mountain* — that it is wisest lo face all weathers, to not. Three more, however, she must undertake — 
go on, and see what we meet with. When we had ns fur as the Swan at Grasmere. And very well 
risen so far as to overlook the vale of Lorton, we she did it. The way was beguiled l>y a succession 
saw it well in a clear grey light, and admired its of beauties. The rich purple shadow's on the 
quiet and tortile beauty, after the wildnes* of the mountains above Thirlmere behind us, and the 
Fells. Scon, w\ saw our shadows ; and after that, sunny gleams on the slopes inclosing Grasmere 
we h i l more trouble from the weather, though before us, were a least to the eye. Mountain tor- 
i' dare say it went on raining «l Scale Hill all day, rents were leaping and tumbling and dashing on 
and the guests wailing for the fair weather they the right hand and the left: and the valley be- 


v.,o\oied that we and then 


no place for us. S. had already 


anil the guests waning lor the lair weather they 
might find by going two or three miles. 

We had been told that tl ere were inns all along 
the road; and by two o’clock we were hungry 
enough to be mi the look-out for one, called “ The 
Travellers' Inn." There it was, with its sign-board. 


gan to be disclosed in which lay our paradise of a 
home. 

At the Swan, we procured a dog-cart which con- 
veyed us home before the daylight was quite gone; 
and there, by a clear fire, in dry clothes, witn tea 


tuui i uvm 41 / wiw) n ii/ii no iii^iruuniu. cfr-uit mvri tr, o t-icni niu y in uiy iruu ica 

a comfortable sight, by the wayside. We stepped and a chop on the table, and our laps full of letters 
in, and *aw nobody but a little girl nursing a baby, and newspapers, we declared this evening to be a 
After some inqu a sleepy -looking young woman, charming ending of a most charming holiday*' 
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PENNY WISDOM, | 

By A Man of No Party. 

No. III.— SUNDAY ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

I havk been struck by nothing, whether at home 
or abroad, in my intercourse with foreigners and 
my experience, of foreign things, more than the 
universal disposition to criticise the manner in 
which u those 91 people keep their Sunday. This 
time, the unknown frirnds I am addressing are of 
all countries — my epistle being a circular, capable, 

I trust, of being read without grief, ot* offence to the 
tendered conscience (the liberal, of course , are 
never offended by ft plain statement of opinion), 
whether it he English, Scotch, or Irish — of Italy, 
Franco, or Germany. 

With this end in view, it will be readily under- 
stood why 1 purposely abjure the least idea of ar- 
guing the question of devotional strictness in the 
observance of the Day. This, if ever there was one, 
is a matter of private conscience and private judg- 
ment. There are some to whom praying in a 
place of worship is one of every day’s duties . and 
such will never he brought to understand, why the 
fact of their having done this is to disqualify them 
from every innocent relaxation- -as they defend 
their pleasures by insisting that they will bear such 
intermixture without irreverence or indecorum ! 
There are otlurs to whom the Sabbath were no 
holiday, neither day of vest -were it not entirely 
devoted to devotional exercises; and who honestly 
labour that no disturbing influences shall intrude 
to bring down their spiiits from the heights of a 
contemplation, on which they believe themselves to 
he near the celestial world. Let those who would 
mingle the things of Heaven and Earth* -and those 
who would strictlv keep the two separate - regard 
each other with charity. Each party will find if 
hard enough, perhaps, to fulfil its own idea of 
ofw-lmt is fitting with consistency; and. aware of 
this, will forbear (let us hope) to be linrsn upon its 
antagonists for the exceptions and short-comings 
which there is small possibility of bodies of men 
or individuals avoiding. My business is not here 
to attempt an universal formula for the day — but 
being a poor lay-pilgrim who lias wandered not 
a little in different countries, and among different 
faiths — to oiler something in mitigation ol the 
contempt or the sternness with which we and our 
foreign neighbours reciprocate comments on 
usages, the origin of which lies very deep, and 
very near to thq hearts of men. 

llow quiet are our great cities on Sundays! 
Not merely when every worshipper is occupied in 
his own place of worship : but in the intervals, 
when the highways of a French or German town 
are swarming like a bee-hive— and so noisy, that 
by that the traveller knows the seventh day has 
come round again. Fewer carriages in the streets ! 
no shops open — no places of amusement — no 
wandering music — 1 know of nothing much 
stranger than a walk, say down the People's Journal 
Street (Fleet-street) at four o'clock on a Sunday 
afternoon. "And If I lmve one of my foreign 
friends with me, I am sure to be told of “ our puri- 
tanical Strictness,” &c., &c.— and while all the 
myriad means of escape from this gigantic maze 
of brick-and-inortar are overlooked - to have 
thrown in my teeth , a French boulevard or n 
German anlat/e f with its tea-gardens, and its part- 
singers, and its fiddles and drums, and its merry- 
go-rounds, and its theatres, h) proof that after all, 
with all onr boasted liberty and independence, 

| we English aie cold, inhuman, and morose. 

i 


Well : I am not going here to argue the question 
on its religious grounds— so I will spare you that 
part of my answer : bntj I should sayt--£nd have 
said to many a foreign fuend, in reply to his state- 
ment of the manner in which Sunday is kept 
abroad and at home— 1 ' All this is well, according 
to your acceptation of the Sunday .- but this is qot 
all f It is not only that your system of relaxation 
admits of the possibility of a large class of people 
working— it enjoins , t oo , the necessity of a large class 
working; and a class, moreover, which cannot 
therefore be set free lrom labour on week-days. 
Your Sunday-rnusic does not excuse one single 
creature concerned in it from his due complement 
of close and fagging occupation during the fore- 
going days of the wreck. Your holiday feasting 
do not cause cooks one hour less over their 
furnaces, nor waiters the carrying of one solitary 
dish less, from Monday till Saturaay. Let me ask, 
when we are talking about pleasure for everybody, 
ought wc not to think a little of those by whom the 
materials for pleasure aie manufactured? " This 
is quite another matter from shutting-up the 
bakers' shops, from stopping public conveyances, 
or the transmission of intelligence. In the carry- 
ing on of Life’s m rious business, it is unhappily 
needf'id that muny must he wearied — that many 
must be overworked— that health and freedom must 
needs he sacrificed, in order that an incomplete 
machinery may go through its evolutions with some 
regularity. And let me observe, though in a mere 
parenthesis, that the higher wo go among workers, 
the more serious and unremitting becomes the 
strain, inasmuch as hiain-lahmir is more exhausting 
than manual labour. But 1 think, that in what 
may be called holiday-pleasures, theta is too great 
a danger of our being indifferent to those who are 
overtasked. Let me give an instance. We are 
perpetually told of the easy and pleasant lives of 
the people at Vienna — of their beautiful gardens, 
and their brilliant duucc-nmsie, and the blithe 
sight it is to look on the whole gay, well-dressed 
population enjoying itself on a bright Sunday, 
billing in- the open air at Schdnbriinn (that in it- 
self has a gay, pleasant, sound) on one of these 
festive occasions, I was suddenly ui rested by a 
countenance behind my chair ; — the complexion 
sodden rather than pale, the eyes as dead as if 
there was neither life nor meaning behind them, 
the expression at once weary, vacant, and restless : 
to me a* startling a sight as the Spectre at the 
Banquet might ha\e bten to those unused to such 
a presence ! This was a waiter. 1 do not know 
what possessed me to ask him — “ When he w r as to 
take nis holiday?” “He could not tell” was 
the answer, in a hoi t of matter-of-course tone which 
was more emphatic than any complaint might have 
been — “ he had not been for three months out of 
the garden ; nor across the road ! ” I do not retail 
this as a case of grievance : but wish it to be rated 
for what it is worth, hv holiday -makers and 
holiday-keepers. That dough-coloured man had 
waited oil their pleasures till he seemed absolutely 
to have lost t lie idea of his own right to have any! 

I will not allow myself to be called hyper-sym- 
pathetic for advancing such a plea as this— that 
the best holiday is that which will press the least 
heavily on all classes: at nil events, I am certain 
that the consideration does not sufficiently occur 
to my continental friends — nor to those Who, en- 
chanted by the semblance of festivity, overlook 
the price at which it is procured. 

This leads me to consider another misunder- 
standing most liberally made by newly-arrived 
foreigners, or those who merely hastily pass through 
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our country —but which I have never aeon abide 
with any solitary ptwon worth listening to, pro- 
vided lie had stayed long enough among us to 
comprehend our life, iu lequireinentH, and it-i 
occupations! They aw apt to mistake ttanqiiiilify 
fur stupidity — to wonder that those whoic cai-er 
is a struggle, fthoulJ find gi eater holiday in n-*t 
than in excitement. Old you never hear the story 
of The Cook's Holiday? She hud requested »«» 
he indulged with “ a day to herself”— und hir 
mistress (one of the kind he.uted) took care Hint 
it should he a long summer-day, with pi* »:ty of 
light and sunshine, arranging *o ihnf 13* tij -}our 
Cook is always Hetty) “ migln star!, tin very 
first thing in the morning.” Toward- noon, tin- 
lady inquired, at what time the cook lnid gone. 
"Ma’am,” was the reply, “ Betty has not gone at 
all ! She came down, and took her breakfast, 
Ma’am, and went up again to bed directly. She’s 
now in a line sleep! ’ Hetty’s is not a solitary case 
— nor her taste in the spending of a holiday con- 
fined to her claw. How many of us, arc there, so 
outworn wln n Saturday evening comes, that a lew 
hours of thoughtful (not stagnant) repose mid 
total quiet would be p“eforred- -<ril other conside- 
rations apart —to any festivity or excursion what- 
ever; to whom gentle and coiilideutial family 
intercourse, and a breathing of tb.* hvidi air, 
minister all that they can dedie! i.ot nicn-H 
tonic medicine to provide ugauist th- future, 
but plueid and deep present enjoyment. ’I’d! a 
foreigner becomes able to aiqmvinti an English 
Home, he cannot be expected tn un.b*ist..iid this ; 
hut, being interested in the subi-c. I li.ive applied 
the test again and again, to tl.u-u* wbo have known 
England, and watched the manner of. our lives - 
unuinno single ease, have I ever hoc n answered with 
the protest, with the sneer, with the shrug of the 
shoulders meant to convey so much— 01 with the 
picturesque epithet /Ws/c /--which hurt so many 
tender-eonseieiieed people, when first ciic'iiuiti'rcd 
— albeit they are no more significant, nor really to 
be weighed as authorities or eritiei-aus, than the 
words of an unknown language ! 

Is ii too much, then, while we desire the greatest 
possible cnlarg'-ment to every one’s ren cation, t-» 
point out to simple a° well as|,*nlh\ not nwre'; 
the expediency, hut tin duty, of not pun basin,' 
pleasure on the World'* Holiday by too unreason- 
able a demand on the thewes and dimws, tin- 
heads and brains of our brethren l N if too much 
to ask all tn nmsi.ler the line winch aepaiatcs gra- 
tification fioin e.\e[|r-ment - to ivllivf, th q not 
merely are they h mud to ab.-a .mi fiom gr*( ui. »usl> 
hurting the feeln.gs ot’ i uch as .ire strii O-r in ndc 
than they — hut i*.ut the pie wuc which i?. bought 
by unrcasomibi • exaction mu-:t he unblcst, in the 
highest, not t’.c moie .superst.it ions, sense of the 
word. What, then, is my conclusion ! What die 
import of these distinctions, and cautions, and 
com par Nous? ft is summed up in four lines. To 
the Rich- -lie liberal to your fellow creatures on 
their on-* day ol Rest. To the less Rich — He mode- 
rate in your claims on your fellows, on your one 
day of Liberty ! 

©ur HifciMrn. 

LETTERS FROM MADRAS.* 

1 By A Lady. 

another charming volume of Mr. 
Murray’s Home and Colonial Library; one of the 

* Muir.ijr, London. 


best serial publications of the day. The writer of 
these letters L« a cheerful-spirited, clever woman, 
whose cnergitic chaiacter sets at defiance the 
enervating influence of A tlglo- Indian life. We 
find her therefore as busy as a bee, studying Tainul 
three days a vve- k, with an old solemn Moonshee : 
making 1 valuable entomological collections, and 
tin ivliy discovering hi veral perfectly new species 
of inserts; gardcniiig, rootling, churning even, and 
altogether so full of occupation as to have no time 
for ituuii or ti on hie of any kind. 

K taldi-hed uj> the country, at Raj ah in tin dry, 
wish her liushaml, whp seems to he, like hers; If, a 
n^l.fminded and energetic person, vve find her 
c*i ah! irdiing native schools, printing cards and 
eopie.- tor the scholars with Jut own haiid ; de- 
vising tracts and lessons of all kinds, teaching 
her. it If, and working with humble missionaries, 
slim-nnikt rs by trade, for ■ the well-being of the 
poor, ignorant people among whom her lot vva» 
ea-»t. Hi aiitiful, indeed, is the character of a 
woman like this, refined by birth and education, 
and elevated by rank, yet devoting herself with 
cheerful ne'.s and clear-sighted judgment to a divine 
i ibo\;r of 1«>\ e. 

Hut :dn- shall speak for herself, and ill the first 
plicefiom Madras; and, by the by, the letters, 

1 bough «ii*l to he from Madras, are the greater 
pin nan, and quite the most interesting portion 
ot them, written dining their residence at 
R.ijahm.imlr>, which L not in the Presidency 
at all. 

I think 1 th ill lik»* Madras very much, and am p really mu .Med 
wall .ill I l"..r ;.n*l mi- Tin* lu.d i*. not now ai nil oppith-uvi*, j 
lie-. Iii-mh ih»- cu.-l si-iimn The houv i are so airy ami hirgt , 

.md Mu-. in so lif'la, that one dues not ltd the heat so mneh as 
ouo duo*. ’.i lt.dv. At jm eseiit tin* thcnuwinonr is at /S tli / , bat 
it In Is so iiiueti couUr hum the tlioiou/li ihui'/hh. tlif\ ki<p up 
i»i i vet* loom, th." I would not bellow* it to tie mine than 70 do" 

Oil I hiok.-d with toy own rye- Tin- looms an* as hit'.* ...s 
i li.ip'K .ii».i m id* ■ .p ol d*Mth and windows, opm d,*viui(t ih/M. 

I li.iM-'i-iU so lull,., llUMiHtns ill ' r.l 1 ' \ lh.it I (So -sot ki-ow wtl.t 
to di-si rdu- (ii.ii lie .Miii. tm-.ihiii., *n ik<>-< ..rii'iP' i-., i.aM\c 
viu'ois, .v.- , iVr t' r tin- Jam low d.n ■> w*- !uu la * i! o, a * ><Ti-tant 
tm - : !»*. Tl-ii-c *»n : ,■ * li.iruu is hi*- lu** mu-t wo-iduti I One 
1 1 1 1 \ \.r h l'l *. I* Id 1 1 . i.ls .lll'J tloi-l- (it 111 ! Ml.ik* S all ilfllCMl;’ found 
u* .( .>ni< . . 1 1 1* 1 I 1 .* mikc-iu.m sl'V'O’M -aid playing t u them i.n a 
Iv.ikJ of »• i„pip< -s 'I ho icnomous * tin I- os they call grind snakes ; 
t re, the Diamime i obr.i, th") s.ijil was .so ;,'o<;d, his hire vnn.l.> 
kill a man in thin- lo.urs, hut of course all these hml thtir f.m/s 
t*.\!un I* I I was told Unit tlu-y had their tooth drawn oi..c 
a 111011:1-, but I suppose tln-y I* :\o, tn Hut, the venom extracted 
limn ihi'ii tt-i-ih. J in men Brin*' iln-in in covered baskets. They 
s. ( tlu Ii sk*ts on (he {{round, ami play their bagpipes for 
iwh.U- , th. n tlu v Mow at the snakes thiou^h the baskets , tin i 1 t 
l-laj a Is* tli* ai l.i'l they take off the ltd of the basket, and ' 

tin* sn ike ii- i-i up \ery grand, .m-hii"- J .s ni-ek like a <w»n, and j 
with lini hood spuMd. looking \* i v handsome, but very wicked, j 
flii-.e is mu 1 }rri..i eoii'.cnkiice i.i \j->nm^rfti Indian house, vii , 
e\eiy v i.iii'.r keiji his own vht il.l.shi.ieni of servants, ao ns to j 
«ive no Mutihle to tin se ot the hmw. The servants {.rovlih* f,»r J 
th«*in*(*U»-s in a n-ost nuitms wav. They scent to nit- to sleep ’ 
i-ow'icre, an 1 « <u nothin/ —that is to $ay, in our houses or of our ' 
tfuods. They have m its on the steps, and live upon rice. I have 1 
nn ny.ih tor lady 's inau'l and a tailor (for the ayahs cannot work ) > 
an. I A - has a boy ; also tw o muddles- -one to sw cep my room, and . : 
anothi-i to lning wan- . There is one man to lay the cloth, ; 
.iii-.tiher to linn# in dinner, anothei to light the candles, and ' 
of hem to wait at table. Every horse has a man and a maid to 
tti.iihc.-l: — the maid cuts grass for him; and every dog has a boy. ; 

I inquired whether the cat had any servants, but I. found that i 
she was allowed to wait upon herself; and, aa she seemed the 
only person of the establishment capable of so deing, I respected . 
her ac* ordingly Desides all those acknowledged or ostensible 
attendants, each servant has a kind of muddle nr double of his • 
ow n, wlio does all the work i hat can be put off upon him without j 
being found out by the master or mistress. Notwithstanding 
their numbers they are dreadfully slow. I often the myself with | 
ilolng things for myself rather than wait for their dawdling; hut 
Mrs. Staunton laughs at me and calls me a “griilln,” and says I 
must learn to have patit-nco, and save piy strength. (N,B. (frijfn 
means a freshman or fresh woman lu India.) The real Indian 
1 Julies lie on a sofa, and, if they d:op their handkerchief, they 
Just lower their voices an£ say, “ Boy I ” in a very gentle tone, 

And then creeps in, perhaps, some old, wiven, skinny brownie, 
looking like a superannuated tli read paper, who twiddles after 
them for a tittle while, and tnen creeps out again as softly as a 
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black cat, and sits down cross-legged in a verandah UU “ miotTcsa ! natrow pathway of hard earth, aliJch we crept round, holding 

please to dull again." on by the walls, for tear of slipping Into the mud beneath. At 

. , i one or 1 was a room, or rather gallery, which they call a hall, 

Another word or two about Slidkes. open to the court Oil one side, without any doors or window* $ a 

A day or two ago the Maty bolted Into the break hit-room, ex- J:™* 1 ” romn a * each end of the large one, and a sort pf outer yard 
claiming, "8ar! one snake, ear! One big snake in goth.wi. ! for """S 1 The three other sides of the squaw eommu- 


▼*t\ uiuch con ft i inert mv belli f su physiognomy ’lliev mt; "iil\ 
h.ive a great ile.il of < omiti name , a miming. « , ru' , l, • iJ ' • -s, 


anil all hi-, r ■; d r.ii.ms piping and dtuinmiiig before us. T 
hole town. < f C\ ui'< , fui ned nnf (n see the show . one of A- 


h.;„r;uv dr r„r, ,n,l 11, c ir,.r,- uT.om.ius I hr Mini r. I l.r | !*•'«■>"• 1«; h 'T ‘hM A- ym,l.l do him tliofnoiu to 

norM* 111? rxpti-S'i.'li. Tilt li.'imlts „no /•>«* hantik : I llnnk l.rp it «!■' . ,l| oI ..Jlow Ii'mimII to the inuititudr. Thu town 


I shnuld almost know tm> ihm li guild snake" In Iiis ft.o mm li 
bad nmnieii.uiiv Tli ■ eohrt i" Mu worst, Ms no ore quite 
hideous ; and tlmtlwaeoiistiu toi :it tlmt’npo wa<.\rr\ i i-j u.sting, 
Imt, ,-fter rd, l do not know tl .it there i., anything none hoind 
tu the way of physiognomy than a shark ; there is a rob! blooded, 
li by malignity in his eyes that makes one shudder. 

Wo nrnmt bo porniittod to make an extract of 
so. m* length, in onloi to givo an summing account 
of a visit to one of llio old K sjsilw, whom the lively 
lady calls Penny Wltisth*. 

When \vc arrived at Prntehrm inn, the* Ral'di's town, we were 
taken to n choultry* which he had prcparid and orn mu nti d uitn 


was all bad! o| mild ; I be botiermost bouses whitewashed, but 
thcothcis i.ot *\en that, «ni<l file stiei t, ankle deep fn the mud 
washed oil iron) the lieu -e,; but in themald of idl tins dut mid 
distoiiiloif, some little bit of linn! would peep out at t-veiy 
opportunity ; women <o\erul with nni.iineiii, ftotti head to foot 
piepinj ml of the lilud hovels: nit ii wd'u superb t'asliniete 
shav I linking quite hir.g.u’y f*’* in lags and dilt This ik 
“ K.i'tirn spJcmhmi”- a compound of mud and luagnificeiirt , 
filth and finery lVnny Rnisilo is a good prime in Ids little 
way, one ol the old hereditaiv llai.ilis ol ihr liiglu st c.iite In 
tin* course of out expedition he took us to see the pagoda, f had 
urn i b« fun. h« i n iiisidc.utii. and was wry curious tuknnw what it 
K.illy was. Fust there was a high wall round a large square 
compound ; in the midst of each w'iill an immensely high gate* 
w i> Tin- gateway is the pyinniid-liKr building that one sees 


bits of old carpet for our flist rereplf.m. 1 could not i;n igine outside, and th. f I had always supposed to he tin pagoda. 


why we did not go to his house at nine, denuding to lu-» m v i- was a wondeif.il, di corny, Iightlu aded sort of a place, a low 
tation ; but I’ found afterwards that he had m i .i i.* r **d on. g« mg lout, and an mti ru.iiiabie piuspeelhe of rows of massiv e, gro- 
first to the choultry, in older that fie might send for us in late te.q >e pillar,, vanishing in daiknis, — I could not nee the end of 
to his mud palace. All his principal people came to pay ;b. n ilmn -with ii.anv d irk ueessis in the walls, and lure and there 
compliments, and he sent us a veiy good break la.4 , an*: afu n a stiangi, whdi turhamd fig me. ju-t glancing out tin amonient, 
vre had eaten it, Ida Gomashta (a suit of seeietary. at lr.i-i ■■mu and <l ‘appianng again m tin* darkw-s ; altogetlur 1 never was 
like it than anything else) came to say I fiat all tilings w. j. i .idy m a plan* wl.uii > a\e me so much the idea of a h totish diearn. 
forouriemov.il. I expected something of a tow al st,*i» 1 I nl l In i).e n ledb of ifieiotul, lound wliii h fi* se g.dh lies of pdlais 
was quite unprepared foi the uproar he had providi d f -i u- As i rail, w.i-tln. » .v.uo> Ik ioi . »ir pi ice in whu I. the idol is ensbilaed, 
soon as out palanquim* were taken iuiothe atnet, a «.m, nt mu- Tiny In ought in opposite to li, and 1>\ slcmping *i little 1 could | 
%/ci.ins started up to play before us v. it |i «U tmn nn J»f , a have si eii all the m»ide. tint I Ihoity in, perluq that some of 

of performance much like tilt imitation of one of 1! s-mi’s nus-t tin* looku- on migid fancy I wj- lu.wmg down to (he god, so J 
noisy ovntures played by bagpipes, hiirdygurdn -, pei.n\ tinni* would not run the risk When we tame bat k. to l’enny’s bouse, 
pets, and kettle-tiruma, all out -f tunc. Tlnu eanu* 1> Miners, we found it all lurhled up with stinkii.g lorchth, nml tin* ton- 
aworde, flags, and silver-sticks ; then heralds to p minim i.i.t htanf liathe airmenient of dancing-girls and lireworks, and 
titles, but we could not m«tke oul what th*‘\ were; aid then ciowds of spi rtoioiN. We sU.mi) x.ith htm as long as we eouhl 
dancing-glils. A — looked rather coy at being, .us be s ml, “math* endure fbe In at, din, nnd gfa e, ami then went our own 
Kuril a fool of but when the dancing- girls began their mines, looms There we found e*.eiy ihuuf such a complete cot tm-t to 
Ankle-deep in the mud, the whole turnout was so uxccxsm ly the i. alive* tasie, that we eonlu si steely fancy ourselves only ii* 


soon as out palanquins were taken iuiothe si net, a uan, ol m*.- 
%/ei.ins started up to play before m v. it)i «]1 tom n n J»r , a t..j t 
of perlormaiier much like sni imitation of one t>f I! s-im's most 
noisy ov ei tu res played by bagpipes, liurdyuirde s pei.nx 1 1 si nt- j 
pets, and kettle-drums, all nut -f tunc. Tluti eanu* bmuers, 
swords, flags, and silver-sticks; then heralds to p «k1hhu ia.i 


titles, but we could not m«tke out what th*‘\ were; aid then ciowds of spirtetois. We sU.mo with him as long as we could 
dancing-gills. A — looked rather coy at being, .es he s ml, “made endure fhe hi at, din, and gfa-e, and then went {o our own 
Kuril a fool of hut when the dancing- girls began their mines, moms There we found e*,.*iy flung such a complete eoi tm-t to 
Ankle-deep in the mud, the whole turnout was so uxocxmw ly tin- i. alive* tasie, that we eonlu m aieely fancy ourselves only ii* 
absurd, that mortal gravity could stand it no loiigei, and lie bundled yards from tho.Hajali's n.w. Our mat ee* hud lighted 
was obliged to resign himself lo his fate, and laugh suid be hapi y tlie eandfis, and placed our tea things, books, u tid drawhig- 
like ni«. When wo arrived at the palace, on entering the ga'e- materials on the table, all looking is quiet and comfortable* us at 
way, the first thing I saw was a very fine elephant making his homo. J never saw anything so curiously d ilk rent from the 
sal am ; side by side with him a little wooden roeking-l.urse, the scene ol the minute lalon*. evny feeling and idea was changed 
court filled with crowds of ragged retainer", and about fifty nunc in an instant. Ilut the next day we were to see, as the Humous 
dancing-girls, all bowing and bobbing, salaining and curtseying, say, “ all things native again ; ” so 1 asked lMmtaloo (that is his 
At last we came to the Rajah’s own hall, when* we found him, real name) to let me have a ride on his elephant. •» * » 


the pink of Hindoo politeness, bestow ing more flowers ol speech When we returned to the house he introduced me to his wife, 
upon us in a quarter of an hour f ban we could gather in all 1 had lieen longing to see her, hut did jwt dare to ask it for fear 
England in a twelvemonth. He ushered us to the rooms pie- of distressing ids feelings; however, he proposed it himself, 
pared for us, and stayed with us for some time to have a talk, They brought her when A — was out of the room. She was an 
surrounded by all hla retinue. His palace consisted of a number immense creature, but young, with rather a good sphinx-liko 
of courts, walled In, unpaved, and literally ankle deep In mud. face— altogether much like a young feather-bed— drcsMxl In green 
We could not cross them, Imt all round there w as a raised muslin embroidered in gold, and covered with jewels from ton to 

f toe, besides a Bolt of gold coin* round her waist. Ait n«r 

* "Building for the reception of native travellers. attendant women came with her and stood at tho door. The 


enough to see the creature on account of the sun, and I calculate I(Mir lv 0 ! an<i “ xooti*tooi. The room 

I should not have gone any nearer if it had been exfr so shady ^ a ' 1 .hung witli pu lures ol idol a by native artists, two French 

There stood all the udanquin boxs with bimlKMts in their hands, looking-glasses in fine fiauies, fastened to the wallin their 

ready to beat il if it came out, aiul all the Penns peeping oxer Jhc lids being icnioxed fur the occasion, and two 

their shoulders- army enough to attack a tiger A - - forbade .Nhov.inr-ghisMs w«th the quicksilver rubbed off the back, 

their killing it lit that wav. on account of the danger of their i I * nn >’ VMiiKtle was \uy fund I of his pictures, and sent tor some 
getting bitten, if tliey misseil a blow, ami he *-hot it tle.ul himself, | >l , . ll 1 P™ 1 * ^touted prints fd li.ues and toxes to show us. They 

after which they all dragged it out, and In at it to their hearts’ b.uHHi-n given in .Mm by an Englishman Jong ;ago, astd thecolour 

content. Two <iay» afti i wards, we wcie inlu of atinllicr coin. i :n " ,u rubbed oil in many places, so 1 1 offered to mend them fur 
a hold of A tree at the hoftom of tbegaukn ; but wlule A-- x'.i** n,n ’ greatly pleased hftn. While 1 . up fhe 

nrenarllig his gun, one nf the anak-* tonjun ih came and ili.i:rie«l "des m his fox iv coats with a little \andyke brown, he stood 
it out of It# hole, and brought it into tin* qaiden to show us , it *'J’ r, <w**mg his hands am I uxdaimlng, “ Ah f alt same as new 1 

was quite fresh, its teeth not »t.- bit.* m lain death , ! «‘'*’" L-rfu .skill* and A- took the opportunity to put In hia 

but this man had it prrSvtTy iindi i Iiim ..v.man.l ; ivM n u,>, j coneermi.g the a.lusablen^s t.| girls education 

and made it dance, iml w l».*n .1 iri-d to . ink.*, he just wbnk*,i J« ff) 'Vhistle said he thought it was a very -hue thing to teach 
the tail of his gown into its face, ami quic led it Araiu 1 olln.d t,at hl ' 1»;’«P»« t«‘i much stupid,” and did not 

to buy it. and pay him (or killing and h-.itlmg it, but 1 could u.,l hi ‘ <l i'" 1 . k r ° ^ontisirv ft. their prejudices, &c. 

persuade him to sell it .,i any price: he thought its possession * hv . n 1,1 ^ ul " 1 ‘ 'Lsimwd him, aa the natives 

would bring him g*. Ml | luck 1 n answer to n.y offers, tlie butlet, r ,'! nk {l ^“ Mt I ,n l ,, J ll tencM< lo goaway till tliey- are desired. « * 

who wan inlerprete., told me. “ if m.ssh pur snake fn 1, til. nf AM r we wet rested and iriak aiM.n, Fenny ; Wlnrtlf sent us our 

.rack, snake dead” "I k..»w tb.it,” s..«d I. “I like U dcd.'* w lt 1 . us ’ ut } xn <! V'* , r. e ; P 1 * {«// b* ,v » 

“ Yes. ma’am, but that man like i.w .” •• What is the use of bus aM, ‘ «*ieid. nml Iner.aud he sent us, besides all h « own 

keeping it alh. ' sometime m. ike lute.” ‘•No, ma’*im. no «..n ijatne f.ubwn. Iii.hk tnys l-md with leaves, and a dif« 

bile 1 that man snake cnniu.e ” lloaexei, I.» d.M the ( o-.iir*.. I h r* ii* lie eonun.huiiioiu aehle.d , pillawc, quantities of pickles, 

rame to m.-u that hi had tnuml aimlher u>l.i - so he was a.iime u,, ‘ •" <l “ ;/tn ' aruru! * *" 1 ' ;•** ditlerent vegetables, and 

to sell me one if I liked it Aecn.ingh. :u* i.n k it with In line p. ppci, tool sugar. Ihe Hraiiilns of 

i, amis out ol a bras, pan which he lummht with hue. • * it up, l < , ' n 1 M - v ” h alw.n> have f heir fond i-erved on the leaves 
made il -how its In od ..n* 1 d n a* a little, nnd then j»*. » it lotu.i <|J * ho banyan tree. A. ter dmucr ho took u;» out to see the town; 

O'ltll.- of »hicli .soon J.UIc.1 il. * * J... Im, *«,' « «!' I , .« , **"iuin. «»a 1>, n* hb or own uaim-clMjr, ■ 

... ..... 'ii.... ......... i. i and ail hi, r ■■ j*m 1 r«iliius mimig ami diuiumiua before ua. Ihe 
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Rajah's Gomaylita stood by, to order her about and teach her 
manner*, and one of my peons acted as inti rpretcr. When *he 
first came In, she twirled, or rather rolled, round and round, and 
did not know' what to do, so the Goinashta l»di* her make tuilain 
and sit down in a chair; and then I did the haute. We did nut 
knowiniir)) of each other's lnn|junxe-»Rhu nnllibif? of mine, and 1 
only enough of Gentoo to bo aware that* the peon mistranslated 
every speech we made, and Invented the conversation o'-cordm# 
to his oWn taste, making it consist enflrt ly of the most furious 
compliments oil either side. She was very curious nb.uit my 
clothes, especially my hoimet, which she poised upon Iter fore- 
finger, and spun run nil like a ton I showed her sonic pn tores ; 
site held them upside down, ami admired them very iiuieli She 
seemed well amused and comfortable till A— came areidentally 
ipto the room, when *ho Jumped op, whivled round so ns lo 
turn her In mid back to him, and waddleu oil" a, last as hei tat 
sides would let her Of course he went away (Inertly, not wish- 
ing to hurt her modesty; and as noun ns he was gu.ie she eame 
mincing h.-iclw agnin, leseated hersell with .ill suits of alfceted 
airs anu graces, and set t him a en nh aeemline mess ige, to " beg 
he would not distress himself, tor that he was her lather and 
mother. 

The above ext rads will give an idea of the lively 
style of thin agreeable writer; and with one more 
extract, which contains a very practical lesson 
M regards ourselves and Ireland, we will take 
our leave of the lady' letter-writer with our best 
wishes. 

AVinwwfii’r 19, 1839 —There ! s gicat distress in our neighbour- 
hood now, owing to the f.uliirr of the iucmim>oii. Whole gangs of 
robbers arc going about, aimed with sticks, waylaying the gtaiu- 
liiercliunls and breaking open i In* stores. A - is mixing a sub- 
scription to lm\ grain to give to those who will tr*>rk (oi it — 
every ruan to have enough for himself, ami his wile, and two 
children, and he Intends that the voikcis shall dig a well, 
ui dccpun a tank, oi do something of that kind which will he a 
benefit to the people We have also sent for a quantity of pota- 
toes, in hopes of introducing thcii cullivafum; the cultivators 

{ re willing to try them now in this time of -carol! y, and 1 hope 
hey may succeed. I am togive Hit* potatoi s, and A — is to give 
a reward to the man who raises the liest ciop * * The tanks 

are ail dried up, anil people are beginning to grudge the tumble 
of drawing water from the wells for their ballot ks. * * * 

May 7 . — Tlio scarcity is over now. Government gave a deal 
of money to spend among the poor. Our collector gave A — 
fifty pounds oi it, all ot which was laid out in grain foi the 
workers, men and women. They have made bpwial miles of 
beautiful high road, deepened tanks, mid dug a well. The well 
Is h very great acquisition In this place; you may suppose m 
surh i» climate how glad the piopie always are nf addilioual 
water. A — was so pleased with Ills well that he sent uli the way 
to it, a mile oil', tor water to christen our now baby ! 


ON THE OBLIGATIONS OF SOCIETY TO 
SERVANTS OF ALL- WORK. 

Any mistress of a family who has been com- 
pelled to do without a servant of any Kuid, for 
only a week, will understand at once what I 
mean by the “ Obligations of Society to Servants 
of All-work.” Those who have never been* 
obliged to do household work— m»i mere drawing- 
room-china dusting, i ud the making of tarts and 
cakes, but real htma fide hard work — cannot 
appreciate the obligations I speak of now. Those 
who have never known practically what is meant 
by sweeping, cleaning, rubbing, scrubbing, wash- 
ing linen, washing plates and dishes, cleaning 
knives, peeling potatoes, and cooking a dinner - 
not merely hi oiling a chop, but preparing that most 
complicated atfai. of civilised life, a regular dinner, 
let us say consisting only of meat, vegetables, and 
et ceteras, and a pudding or pie with its etceteras 
— those persons who are practically unacquainted 
with these thing*, arc not able to appreciate their 
obligations to those whose business m life is to do 
these things unintermittingly. day after clay, for 
others not ; connected with them by any tie of 
blood and rarely of affection, and whose reward is 
— the common comforts of life. It is common to 
hear persons, otherwise kind-hearted and well- 
informed, speak without knowledge and without 


feeling of domestic servants; It is common to 
hear them called “ pests to* society,* 1 "necessary 
evils,” &c. There is no limit to the abuse lavished 
on them, and their low morale excites continual 
anger and indignation from those who, on other 
points, would not expect to "gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles i 19 

I wohld say a few words for those who cannot 
speak for themselves. The servant of all-work 
ranks the lowest in the scale of domestic service. 
This is natural ; for she serves the lowest class of 
employers, and is generally among the lowest born 
ami the lowest bred of her own class. The cook 
and the housemaid arc the daughters, in most 
cases, of small tradesmen, oi mechanics who are 
well to do in the world. They receive as much 
schooling as their parents can afford to give— for 
in that class “ the little learning*’ is highly 
esteemed; and it is rare to find any of its mem- . 
bers who cannot read enough to amuse and in- 
struct themselves. Most eooks and housemaids 
can also write sufficiently to correspond with 
friends at a distance, and are among the most 
thankful for the penny post. They generally know a 
little of accounts, and can frequently make their 
own clothes. This amount of Knowledge, joined 
to that of her peculiar business, is not a had edu- 
cation for a young woman who lias to earn her 
bread by the work of her hands — although one 
might desire far more than this, could wc at once 
remodel society. As it is now, the respectable 
cook or housemaid has always been accustomed to 
tile necessaries, and earns for herself the comforts 
and many of the luxuries, of life. She, too, has 
much of unkindnevss, of petty oppression, and in- 
sult to endure ; but far less than the servant of 
all- work. 

The servant of all -work is the child of thepooicst 
poor; often of I lie depraved. Bi outfit up in igno- 
rance (for she can seldom read sufficiently to de- 
rive benefit from any hook), inured to hardship 
and ill -treatment from her infancVj she rejects no 
soft of labour, and submits to all kinds ofunkind- 
ness, for the poorest wages. 

She is familiar from infancy with coarseness of 
manners, if not with vicious morals; accustomed 
to sc e truth habitually di .regarded, and trifling acts 
of dishonest) c m-’idrred as venial, even if actual 
stealing he a\ oided. Is it not then rather a matter 
of surprise that she should he willing to earn her 
bread honestly by the sweat of her brow, after re- 
ceiving sinli ,m education, than that she should 
* easionally lie, and pilfer, and be intemperate? 
There must he much natural good in a mind that 
can choose a life of labour after such a preparation. 

It m i) he Maid that the) do not choose this course 
of litc, but that it is fojeed on them by circum- 
stances. In icply io this may be urged the fact, 
that this strongest circumstance at work in the 
matter is the innate love of good ; for hundreds 
of these despised servants of all-work have no 
small temptation to a life of idleness and vice. 

Let such considerations as these cause mistresses 
to hear gently with the faults of this class, and 
strive to correct them — for they will in general be 
well rewarded for their pains. A little kindness 
goes a great way with those who have seldom 
known any treatment hut harshness or indifference. 

44 Blame as little as possible, and praise as much as 

I mssible,” was a maxim of the < best manager of a 
louschold I ever knew. By this rule of action sho 
converted many a had servant into a good one. I 
cannot affirm that it will succeed in all pases; but 
1 am sure it will in many. 

J. M. W 
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SCENE IN THE NIEBELUNGEN LIED, 

By William IIowitt. 

As, in the few explanatory remarks which I pave 
last week in reference to the picture from Goethe's 
Fauni , so wluit I stale here in connexion with tlr k 
illustration from the Nicbelungeii Lied will he as 
brief ns possible. My object here is merely to 
make the picture understood. The fine poem itself, 
one fact only of which it illustrates, I shall, on u 
future occasion, endeavour to make as well known 
to the readers of the People's Journal as it deserves. 
Oil that, and kindred subjects in the German 
literature, there will, ere loop, be opportunities for 
Interesting comment. 

The Nicbelungen Lied, or soup of the Niche- 
lungen, a people on the Rhine, is one of the wry 
earliest of Euinnean poems. 'Tins story is laid in 
the time of Attilu. in the lift li century, and came 
to light in the twelfth, when it had all the charac- 
teristics of an anc-ent production. It is the Iliad 
of Germany, recording events of its carlv apes, 
and, no doubt, f.iilhfully descriptive of its life ami 
manners at that period. Its great subject is the 
revetipe of a woman, not, like that of the Iliad, 
of a man. The h« 10 , however, like the Achilles 
of Homer* is m>t only prominent for his personal 
valour and beauty, but for the heroic generosity 
which were inseparable from a hero of romance in 
the. eailv and middle apes. Siegfried, this young 
hero, is the hero of many ancient sagas. legends, 

^ and traditions. He is the Arthur of Germany, 
and his fame is not only universal there amongst the 
people but all over the north of Europe. Every- 
where in the people’s literature y on liml tin* history 
of Siegfried, the Horny, conspicuous. Siegfried is 
the son of Sigmund and Sigt limbi, king and queen 
of the Nethei lands. He is of cxh. {ordinary beauty 
and vigour of constitution, and full of the dcsiu; of 
glory, lie sets out to run the career of a hero. 
Many are the adventures of his youth, related in 
the People's Hooks, which form no part of the 
Nieb'dimgen Lied. Ills adventuies in tin* forests 
with tierce hcaRs, Ins Marking at a smith’s shop 
and forging hit own sv\»-rd; his killing of the j 
dragon on the Druch' n<*. is, or Dragon’s Rock, 
near Hnnn, on the Rhine, and liberating die i 
beautiful Pri ice*** of Worms, whom he then 
marries. 

These adventures do not appear in the Niebc- 
lungcn Lied, or at least, in those portions th..t we 
now’ pussos, for ‘he work is noi supposed to he 
complete. Like the Iliad, it is supposed by many 
to have boon not the work of one rnau. but of 
several —the popular hards of the time, who ha^’c 
helped to form it into n continuous whole. 

The present, poem introduces us to the hero at his 
father's court : alludes to his dragon adventures, 
but docs not particularise; and sets him forth with 
chosen companions to seek the hand of Chrimhilde, 
the Princess of Worms, of whose peerless beauty, 
and steady refusal of all suitors, the fame has 
reached him. It is not at the Draehenfels that he 
meets* with Chrimhilde, whom the Lied never inti- 
mates to have been in the power of any dragon. 
It is at Worms, and not t.ll lie has been a year at 
the court of her brother Gunther, that he even gets 
siglrk «#ber. In the meantime, however, he nas 
wonth£ reputation of the greatest hero of his age * , 
JhL travel up tlw Hhine country, he lias attacked I 
aj*4 slain the two kings of the Niebehmgen, and set I 
dwarf* Albricht to keep possession of the king- I 


dom for him ; and of the Niebelungcn Iiort, or 
Schatz, the treasure of the Nicbelungen, which 
consists of gold and jewels which would fill 
five waggons, of course, the most immense wealth' 
in the world ; lie lias drtyeu the Saxons and 
Danes, who were invading Burgundy, of which 
Worms was the capital, back with terrible slaughter, 
nud taken their leaders prisoners; and* lastly, he 
has gone with Gunther to Iceland to solicit for 
him the hand of the Princess Brunhildc. This 
was no holiday wooing. Brunhildc is a princess of 
the Amazon caste. She possesses gigantic strength 
ns well as great beauty, and puts all suitor* to 
death who cannot fling a spear or a stone as far as 
she can. She has never yet been outdone, hut Siege- 
frid outdoes her, wearing the tarn-cap which ne 
had taken out of the Niebelungcn treasury, and 
which venders him invisible -Gunther all the time 
appearing to do the teals, ami winning the lady. 
()n the return to Worms. Siegfried receives the 
hand of llit 1 beautiful Cnriinhildc, the sister of 
Gunther. 

Here the poem teaches its climax of beauty and 
piospcrity. All is fair, great, heroic, and noble. 
Hut now (he scale turns, ( hrimhildc, who is repre- 
sented as not only a most beautiful, but a most 
amiable, woman, Minds in delightful contrast to 
the haughty beauty and somewhat masculine 
character of her siMer- .m-1:iw, Brunhildc. But 
womanly jealousies and strife break forth between 
the two queens, from causes which cannot he here 
detailed. Deadly enmity springs up in *he heart, 
of Brunhildc, not only towards Chrimhilde, hut 
towards Siegfried. Sit gl*. ie.1, the popular hum mid 
defender of the country, has, with the invariable 
fate of eminent mm it, excited intciiM* envy and 
jealousy in tin* he:i**t- ol the warriors of Gunther's 
court, and of (iunlht i too. Like Achilla-, lie i*- in- 
vulnerable, except in one spot. This is not the 
heel, hut. h« tw *en Hie shoulders. While anointing 
himself w uli the melted fat of (lie dragon, which 
became a line elastic hum all over him, whence 
his name, Siegfried the Horny, a lime-tree leaf fell 
upon his buck, between the shoulders, and prevented 
the unguent there taking effect. This secret lie 
communicates to his wife — hia wdfo to Hagen, a 
warrior of the court, and a relative. He is a 
traitor, and stabs Siegfried in the hack, while 
stooping to drink at a spring, while out hunting 
in the finest. * 

Now come-* the tale of revenge, (.'hrimhildc, 
who is overwhelmed with aih’iction, bears it like a 
Christian, so long as there appears no chance of 
vengeance. But that chance appears. Her band 
is sought by the famous Etzel, king of the Huns, 
ihc Attiia ol lit.- tory. Loathing all other marriage,. 
wot*diippiiig pi secret ihe.memory of her beloved 
Siegfried, sin uect ;>ts the hand and throne of Attiia 
to secure a bloody •etribulion for the enemies and 
destroyers of hei husband. In process of time she 
gets Attiia to invite all her relations to his court. 
Gunther, the king, and Gcrenol and Geiselcr, hU 
and her brothers, with Hagen the murderer, and 
all the great warriors his confederates. They 
come, and, inclosed in the palace of Attiia, they 
are set upon by his soldiers, who are animated to 
the slaughter of the Burgundians, or Niebelungcn, 
as they are now called, as being the kindred of 
Chrimhilde, who is queen of the Neibcl lingers, by 
the same vengeful fury, Chrimhilde herself. 

Several of the last cantos of the poem are occu- 
pied by this massacre, for the Burgundians defend 
themselves valiantly, and the killing of one hero 
after another, and the long speeches they make- to 
one another, become wearisome and revolting to 
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contemplate. It may he a true picture of the 
planners of the time*, but it is not ut all to the 
taste of these times, and U, therefor-*, the least 
attractive portion of the work. Chrimhihlc, who in 
the earlier portion of the poem is all beauty, sweet- 
ness, and aflectionate devotion, tender-hearted, 
charitable, and generous, is here transformed, by 
revenge into au unmitigated fiend, and you cease 
to sympathise with her. 

The latter part of the poem is supposed to have 
been written by another hand. We cannot, in- 
deed, well conceive the poet who wrought out the 
glorious characters of the youthful Siegfried and 
Chrimhilde to have been willing so to. desecrate 
one of his noble images, as is done in Chrimhilde, 
who in her ruthless, heartless vengeance <l< hin»)s 
her own brothers, even the innocent ones and i he 
younger one to whom she always had shown 
attachment, and whom she received with a hiss; 
kills Hagen wdtli her own hand, and, in s-limt, 
brings down one uiiivci.vil destruction, not onlv 
of her countrymen and nean st relativi s, hut of her 
only son and herself. 

The scone here represented is one out of the 
numerous ones of the massacre, and forms a 
specimen of the genius of Cornelius, the founder of 
the I)iiss< ldorf school. Tin* Bmgundians, with 
Hagen, the murderer, and Volker, the musician, 
or — as he is called in the homely language of 
the story — the tidier, at their head, are repelling 
the attack of the Huns, on the steps leading up tu 
the hall in which thev are cooped by their .ene- 
mies. My space here forbid* me giving a specimen 
of the poem, which I much wonder lias nevi r yet i 

been translated into Ki» ■; 1 1 -I. . j 
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GLIMPSES Ot m THE LIKi; Of A SAILOR. 


of people of every class clustered round the wharf- 
end, watching the shins that were anchored out- 
side the harbour, at the Bel) Buoy. There were 
mx vessels, some of which were homeward-bound, 
and to avoid the expense of harbour-dues, &c. f 
anchored there while they procured water, or 
whatever they might want. Two of them were 
laden with Coolies, and hound to Port Louis, but 
were waiting for the steamer to tow them in, 
Each of the emigrant vessels had upwards of two 
i hundred men and women on board. The wind 
had not yet risen, but as evening closed in two of 
the vessels at the Bell Buoy were observed to be 
slowly di i 1‘ting in the direction of a long reef of 
coral, whiclt Wretches for Home distance to sen, ut 
tin* mouth of the harbour, and towards which ft 
heavy swt II was setting with irresistible force. 

The l.igld was pitchy dark, and the dead calm 
lli, it ircvad.d for h. df an hour was alums! ns awful 
a - the raging wind v.hich followed. The damage 
dime on slime was not vri ) great, luckily, although 
in p«,its cf the town destroyed palings and out- 
houses, ami occasionally trees lying ncioss the 
io.nl, told of its strength and fury. No one dared 
venture w i thru two or three yards of the water's 
edge ; for in the sudden gusts one hardly dared trust 
to the feet alone, but looked for something to hall g . 
oil lo. 

At daylight next nimning everybody was about. 
The wind had settled into a steady gale, and was 
blowing light up the harbour. Out of the six line 
ships that rode securely at their anchors the day 
hi lore, hut one remained. The rest, their maids 
g'.in, were on their heam-emls on the coral rei f, 

* ver\ wave hiding (Turn in a cloud of spray. Tin 
'•ilu.il not of one ol the Cool) ships was the itm.l 
d( "peiati ; she had gom on shore outside of all t lie 
others, .ied the foiee with which the sen broke 
over her rendered it impossible that she could hold 
t oget 1 .-j h»ng. She was nmvilt'd in every part 
with tin pi. in helpless wretches who w ere distint i I \ 
visible iii/in the shore, w a\ ing tin ir r«*d caps !m 
»issj‘ t in ee. 


15 v I’k^nkiin fox. 

N<». Ilf.— Ihmiui ang \r mu: Mai hums - 
riiL “ Coum !.»>.'* 

Wiio has not heard of the far-famed “ T.ibh- 
eloth,” warning the quiet people ot Cajie Town of tin' 
coming storm, spreading its folds over the broad 
fuiuumt of their uohle mountain, and veiling it in 
clouds and mist — fit throne for Tad us, sending 
from thence his furious blasts thundering down 
valley and ravine, straining the «urgi»£ e..bleH o» 
the safe-moored ships, and .-.pending lU fury mi 
some luckless vessel far at sen. The same cause 
produces a like effect in toe Isle of France. At 
the back of the town of Port Louis, a wide expanse 
of common, parts of which are designated as I.nt 
Champs dr Mars, et dr VOr , stretches up to the 
base of*tlic lofty peaks that overhang the town. 
Thick, heavy masses of lead-coloured clouds weie 
slowly rolling down the mountains, and the .sudden 
and rapid fall of the mercury in the barometer 
Warned the inhabitants that a hurricane might h» 
expected. It was in the latter end of the month 
of December, and they generally looked for one 
about that time. The port- officer had been round 
ill the morning to every vessel, giving timely notice 
of the approaching storm, and most of the crews 
were busily engaged striking their loftier spar*? 
and getting their ships securely moored. Alt 
business was suspended, and the merchandise that 
usually covered the wharf being all housed, groups 


“ \\ ill m In ily volunteer lo save some of the 
d.i , kiis. / ” cried one of the pilots, stepping into 
one of the ui-.tom-lmuse boats, and nddiesj-ing 
himself lo n gioup of young lellows who wen- 
standing l>\ on the uhniT. 

“1 will" “And l’’ — “And J," said half a 
do/eii of it', springing into the boat. We .shoved 
mi; and the steamer, which was going out to s< c 
it she could render any assistance, gave iih a low 
oui to I lie month of the harbour. 

The vessel* in 1 he port wire in a lamentable 
condition - some lying m mss the hows of the 
other*, and dialing and leaking everything lo 
piece*. The captains were running about I l.j 
wharf, stopp : ng eveiybodv liny met, in. king them 
to conn* amt help to moor tj.cir ship, or Hoinething 
of that sort. Seamen, for oi ce in a way, were at 
a premium. The att.ntion of everybody ushoie 
was turned upon the rcinamiug \cssil, that still 
bold to her anchors. Ilarnamc wan the “ Amity, M 
and among the anxious group that ciowdcd round 
the port ollice, the. captain of her, who had left his 
young mate in charge the duy before, was one of 
the most interested. A heavy squall of wind and 
rain comes on. and for some monn nts she id hidden 
from their sight. The last puff did it ; the over- 
Htraincd cables have parted, ami she di ifta towards 
the veil*. She is not lost yet; the young mate 
stands in the rigging with his trumpet, and quick 
as thought her close-reefed topsails are let fall, 
and sheeted home. “Well done, well doncl” 
shout the spectators, “she’b saved l ” and if she is. 
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’twill be a feather ih that youngster's cap — but Ir the course of time, and with the aid of some 
no, she will never do it. The wind, as I said more boats, we landed the whole of the emigrants 
before, was right up the harbour, across the mouth in safety. There was not at that time any regular 
of which this vessel had to stand, with the wind building, for their reoeption upon tlieir first arrival, 
abeam, for about a hundred yards, to weather the (although it was understood that the authorities 
point of the reef; and if she could do that, and get were on the look out for one), so they were marched 
round the comer, she was safe in the mid-channel up to the " Bowen," a place verjr similar to a 
of the harbour. Something seems dragging her house of correction in England. They go every 
with an irresistible impulse on to the reef! .and so day to the sitting magistrate's office, where people 
it was: the cable, which all on hoard thought had who arc in want either of servants or labourers 


u w tui | uic utuicy vviiiuii uii un ftjwmu imu wm/ an; m wum viuin *** ^ v« 

parted close to tne ship, had gone within two or attend; the agreement between master and ser- 
three fathoms of the anchor, and the ninety fathom vant is the re drawn up — these contracts are very 
of ch^in, which the poor ship tried hard to tow, often for three years or more, and the rate, of 
dragged her quietly on thereof: her masts went wages low. I have seen a great man v working 
over the side, and she laid there a total wreck. for from three to five rupees a month, that is, 


with an irresistible impulse on to the root, and so 
it was; the cable, which all on hoard thought had 
parted close to tne ship, had gone within two or 
three fathoms of the anchor, and the ninety fathom 
of ch^in, which the poor ship tried hard to tow, 
dragged her quietly on the reef: her masts went 
over the side, and she laid there a total wreck. 

In the meantime, the steamer towed us out a 
little way, but tlu* sea was ton high for her to go 
far, so she let go of us, and we pulled out to see 
where we could be of most service. 

The first ship we came to was one of the emi- 
grant. ships. She was in a comparatively safe po- 
sition to where the other one was ; but even there 
we -dared not gg alongside, but laid under her 
bows, picking up the Coolies as they jumped 
overboard and rose to the surface. We got a boat- 
load, and having carried them on board the steam- 
boat, nulled towards the other vessel, which 
sccmea threatened with instant destmetion. 

We pulled towards her, and laid for awhile on 
our oars, watching a boat with some daring fellow 
in it make an attempt fo get alongside : lie suc- 
ceeds — the boat rides over two great waves in 
safety — the Coolies are scrambling down the side 
in swarms, but the third sea breaking over the 
boat smashes it to atoms against the ►hip, hurling 
some of the poor fellows on board, as for the rest 
— 1 " God help them, for man cannot." 

There w r as a vessel about a hundred yards inside 
of this ship, and at the suggestion of our piiot wc 
pulled to her; and having obtained a long line, to 
the end of which a stout rope was made fast, wc 
pulled towards the devoted ship. 

"Now. my lads, be steady ! ’ said the old pilot 
to us. "We’ll wait for a smooth time, and try the 
other side for it. So we did; and, watching a 
favourable chance, two of us sprung on hoard with 
the line, shoving the boat oil at the same time. 
We hauled the stout rope to us 4 and making it 
fast, it was hauled tight from the other vessel. 
We slung a sort of seat on to this, to which the 
small line was made fast, and the Coolies were 
hauled across one by one. There was one lim- 


for from three to five rupees a month, that is, 
from six to ton shillings. There are a great many 
employed in the service of the wealthy French ana 
English families as footnr.?n and otherwise, and 
these, of course, are better off than their brethren. 
Some work their way uj> to be shopkeepers, for 
they arc, generally speaking, parsimonious in their 
habits. Tlit* more intelligent of them get situa- 
tions about the law courts, where the gieat influx 
of their countrymen renders a knowledge of 11 in- 
dostanec very frequently necessary. A great 
many Malabars are employed upon the sugar es- 
tate , and a large number, not only of them but 
Malays and Chinese also, will be found in the 
various Sepoy camps scattered over the island, 
employed upon some public works, such as repair- 
ing roads, or building a bridge, and sentenced to 
that labour for sonic transgression agaimt the laws. 
The environs of Fort Louis arc inhabited, on one 
side, by u great number of free Negroes and Cic- 
oles, and is called Black Town ; the other extre- 
mity, th Lascars and Coolies have appropriat'd 
to thenwives, and is aptly named Malabar” 
Town. The houses it is composed of are no* of 
the best description, chiefly consisting of small 
shops, in which groups of Coolies may be seen 
partaking of ^he never-failing hubble-bubble 
with untiring zeal, and frequently interspersed 
with little bright rod painted wooden huts, 
with " Canteen autorise"* written over the door. 
The arrack sold in them is extracted from the 
sugar cane, and “ ’rack drinking" is followed as 
gem-rally among the lower orders as gin . drinking 
here. They have the advantage, though, in getting 
the liquor comparatively unadulterated. 

Outoide this part of the town is a large space of 
open . on i moil, where, during the month of January, 
tne Malabars nightlj perform their religious cere- 


looking young fellow — his long, jet-black hair ) monies. I frequently pasted an evening witnessing 
curlingdown his shoulders —who with a girl, rather ! these n-oceedmgs (designated as the ^ Ya?nses"), 
fairer than the generality of them, clasped in his thinking I might very likelj fall in with the young 
arms, stood apart, apjj.u eotly quite resigned, and Hindoo and Yds wife who had interested me so 
exhibiting no desire like the rest, who ctowded much on hoard the wreck, and whom I had lost 
round quarrelling who should go next. sight of for some time. Fart of the common, upon 

At last all are gom except these two. 1 went these occasions is fitted .ip after the manner of a 
up to him and told him. 41 Jvha" (very well), fair, with tents and boot hi, some of which contain 
said he, 1 took his wife by the hand, to lead her elaborately-made n odels of temples and idols; 
to the rope — "No, no!" he shook his head, and and in the middle of the green, a large ring is 
made signs that tlu-y must both go together. I fonned, in the centre of which the more favoured 
remonstrated with him, but to no purpose — lie was worshippers build an immense fire, and dressed in 
determined: so accordingly vve secured them to- fantastic garbs dance in a circle, hand in hand, 
gether on the seat, as well as we were able, and round the flames, to tlu music of tomtoms ana 
gave the signal to haul away. drums, accompanied by their own voices in a sort 


They got half way across the. rope, when an iin- .of chant, commencing moderately at first, but 
mense wave bid them for a second from our view, gradually increasing as they get txcited, till the 
The girl lost her hold and Mink- -and, with a wild noise becomes deafening, and tlieir antics propor- 


I he girl lost her hold and sunk- -and, with a wild 
cry, her lover jumps after her. He rises — his 
hand wound in her hair 1 — sustaining her more than 
himself. Luckily, the boat is near, and they are 
dragged into it, clasped in each other's arms. 
They wished to die as lluy bad lived. 


tionately extravagant. As one get9 tired (mother 
takes his place, and they keep up the magic dance 
for a long time. 1 was standing in the outer 
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circle, looking on, when in one of the performers 
who reeled out of the ring, apparently overcome 
with his exertions, 1 recognised my acquaintance* 

Jamal— for that -was his pame— came up to ine, 
after recovering himself, with a profound salaam, 
and told me he was living with hi» wife’s father, 
and that he did any little jobs he could pick up for, 
his living* The daily drudgery on a sugar estate 
he did not like the thoughts of, particularly as he 
was not certain of good usage. 

1 hail a friend who. was in want of a servant, 
and I proposed to Jamal that he should accept the 
situation, telling him he would certainly be kirully 
treated. He gladly accepted the offer, and knowing 
that it would be useless to ask him to leave the 
spot then, I made an appointment for him on the 

morrow with my friend- He came, and 

was duly installed in his situation, and apparently 
quite happy* 

m Shortly after this, the grand procession, the con- 
clusion of the Yarnses f occurred : all the idols and 
temples are carried, in great state, to a river near, 
where they are destroyed, and new gods chosen by 
the priests for the ensuing year. Jamal, in his 
gayest attire, walked joyously in the procession ; 
liis long hair fell in ringlets from his turban 
down his shoulders over his graceful snow-white 
robe, which well became his handsome figure, as 
lie marched proudly by. 

I saw my friend occasionally, and hoard, for 
about a month, very good accounts of Jamal’s 
doings. After this he became changed in his 
manner, something seemed preying on his mind— 
he indulged in fits of sullen moroseness, and 
would absent himself, at different times. We en- 
deavoured to discover the cause of this, and occa- 
sionally visited the cottage where he lived for tliai 
purpose. 


There was a gay young coloured footman whom 
we often saw there, and who paid great attentions 
to Jamal's wife in his absence, which were not so 
badly received by her us they ought to have been. 
This Jamal suspected, and it was the cause of his 
disquietude ; however, it all passed off, and he 
appeared for a time to have recovered his usual 
spirits. 

One day, some time afterwards, lie obtained 
leave of absence for a day or two, to go into the 
interior of the island. On the third day of his 

absence, my friend and l were smoking 

our cheroots over the newspapers, when a para- 
graph, headed “ Awful Murder!” met our eyes. 
A minute investigation of it convinced us that 
Jamal was concerned in it, so off’ we rushed, 
and found it, alas! too true. lie had found the 
km ,*r witl\ liis wife; and they, with her father, had 
perished by his hand. He walked coolly to a 
magistrate, and delivered himself up, regarding it 
us a matter of fate, and apparently not caring to 
live. Shortly after, he traversed the very green to 
his place of execution where but a short while 
before he had marched in the pride of youthful 
strength and beauty. 


THE FRENCH WORKING CLASSES. 

By Julia Kavanaoh. 

There is no portion of French society more de- 
serving of attention than its working classes. In 
every country those individuals who devote them- 
selves to toil form the majority, and, as on them 


thus rests the burden of supporting the dignity and 
greatness of the nation, it only seem# .natural that ■. 
they should enpross a greater share, ofHn ter o*t Slid ‘ 
consideration than the higher ranks, whose part in 
the great bigness of life is not only far less active, 
but also far less important* That such should not 
be the coho is an evil to bo not merely deplored, - 
hut remedied by a careful consideration of the., 
working classes both at home and abroad. To 
enter into a detailed account of the working 
classes of France, or even to describe their mode , 
of existence, with its attendant peculiarities* 
would by fur exceed the limits of this notice ; we 
can, therefore, but briefly mention a few of their, 
chief characteristics, amongst which i» ■trungfVel- - 
ing of dignity and independence, and a general, 
though deeply rooted, love of literature and art 
hold a prominent station. 

The French workman derives his feelings of dig- 
nity and pride from the high consideration besets 
upon labour. Foreigners could with difficulty 
understand the profound contempt with which ho 
looks down upon the liveried and pampered servant 
of the noble or the rich. It is not only the servi- - 
tude, but especially the comparatively idle life led 
by the retainers ot wealthy families, which excites 
the animadversion of these rude, though proud, 
sons of toil. And, indeed, domesticity — not as we 
conceive it in patriarchal and primitive life, when 
the servant was as one of his master’s family, 'but 
as modern manners have made it — is Suffieicntlv 
repulsive and degrading to explain their aversion 
towards it. So strongly is this feeling developed 
in France, that wc once knew an ind gent nailer, 
burdened with a largo family, indignantly refuse 
to give his daughter in marriage to a respectable 
young man, then a servant in a rich family, and 
possessed of what, in his condition, the father might 
consider a fortune. It is tun , this proud nailer 
was not only a singularly intelligent mini, faniilihr 
with the best authors of bis com. try, but also a poet 
whose songs may, for aught we know, still form the 
delight of the neighbourhood in which he resided. 

In the eyes of ine French workman, labour is a 
divine institution which hallows all that it touches. 

“ He who labours, prays, ” is a favourite saying 
amongst the people. This noble and beautiful 1 
thought, which has been strongly encouraged and 
confirmed by several eminent writers of the modern 
French school, lias greatly contributed to give to 
the character of the artisan a lofty and dignified 
tone, worthy both of our respect and admiration. 

One of the principal consequences of this enno- 
bling sense of personal worth is, that nowhere has 
the education of the people made greuter progress 
than in France. It is true the means of study for 
all are at hand ; but the will to profit by those 
means was also necessary, and the working classes 
of France have amply shown that they possessed it. ^ 
» Resides the charity schools established by 
government, several orders of monks and nuns 
readily undertake to gratuitously instruct the 
children of the poor. The fraternity of the Igno- 
rant ins has even opened evening classes for work- 
men and soldiers who cannot attend during Jthe ' 
day-time. a Free lectures on astronomy, mechanics, 
mathematics, natural history, and other useful 
sciences, can be heard daily in almost every quarter 
of Paris, and, on certain evenings of tnc week, 
the workman desirous of finding a pleasant and 
useful relaxation from a his" labour, can attend 
schools for drawing, music, and singing. It must 
not be forgotten that all these means of instruction 
can be had free from expense. Most of the lee* 
tures, especially those which take place in the 
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evening, arc literally' thronged with eager iefarner®. 
No sight can be more singularly interesting than 
that offered by those classes; the ardent wish of 
knowledge, the perseverance, and frequently the 
original talent displayed by the pupils, investing 
the whole scene with a character not to be easily 
forgotten. The schools for singing are particularly 
well attended ; and often in the silence of a fine 
summer's evening, the workmen can be heard, as 
they retire, singing in a chorus some national 
strain which lias iust formed the. subject of their 
study ; and as they go along, still filling * the 
echoing streets with sounds of simple, though 
pleasing,' melody. 


strain which has iust formed the. subject oi their 
study ; and as they go along, still filling ' the 
echoing streets with sounds of simple, though 
pleasing,' melody. 

Thus, from the simplest to the most abstruse, 
knowledge can be acquired, by any individual 
willing to make the required exertion. A striking 

K roof of this occurs in the case of a man named 
!oixic<vand who was lately brought before the 
tribunals on a rather serious charge. The earlier 
part of his life, as related by his counsel, was both 
curious and interesting. At the age of 2 1, Morrice, 
then a common slater; iperriy knew how to read. 
But besides a powerful and capacious mind, lie 
possessed an ardent thirst for knowledge, and he 
had inwardly determined to complete his imperfect 
education. 

llis first step was to attend, after his work, the 
evening classes of the religious brotherhood 
alreMy mentioned': when he knew .ill that could 
thus he learned, he followed the educational 
courses in use in the establishment of the Abbe 
Latouchc, and finally the lectures of the faculty. 
After a lapse of six years, lie was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Latin, (ireek, Hebrew, and 
Syrian languages,- besides possessing a conside- 
rable knowledge of several modern tongues. With 
such extensive acquirements, lie easily passed his 
examinations, and obtained the diplomas necessary 
to- open a school for youth. Such instances, by 
no means rare in Francis forcibly remind one of 
the dramatist Sedaine, who, on the very day that 
the French Academy elected him lm one of its 
members, was seen philosophically employed in 
stone cutting (his original trade) in the emu t of 
the Louvre. 

These instances of original and self-taught ge- 
nius have tended to inorca*** in the artisan’s mind 
those feelings of pride and dignity we already allu- 
ded to. The moat eniimnt mcnol l»\s country once ! 
shared, be knows, his humble and toiling life, and 
it may be his fate, ot that of his children, to rise 
some day to that proud height olhei s have attained ; 
were it but for tills, he feels it incumbent on him 
to preserve his self-respect. Indeed, when we see 
men like Michelet, the historian, raising them- 
selves by genius and perseverance to the high 
place now held by the celebrated professor in the 
■ literary worjld, our wonder at the French work- 
man's ambition necessarily ceases. Michelet is* 
far from being a solitary case ; a well-known 
painter, now in high favour at the French Court, 
was, when a hoy* apprenticed to a locksmith. 

* Poulticr,the tenor, was originally a cooper *3 jour- 
neyman, a id on the day after his triumphant 
debt/t, received a complimentary deputation from 
all the coopers of Paris — a testimonial of admi- 
ration which afforded him, he declared, deeper 
satisfaction than all the applause he had olrthe 
preceding evening received at the royal Open; ; 
and the two sons of a* shoemaker became— to our 
knowtedge-^ovj’i of them nn artist of great genius, 
aiwrihe other the editor of a paper. Hie latter, a 
t, and a man of singular energy, not proving 
Lite fortunate in his literary attempts, bus since - 


philosophically resumed hie original trade of * 
tailor, and now earns thus an independent life-:, 
lihood. , 

This feeling, that almost all men .eminent ip 
either literature or art have arisen from their 
ranks, has given the French people a proud and ; 
somewhat jealous admiration of toe great master* 
snirits of their country. . A# we were passing 
through Rouen, on our Way to Peris, a few years, 
ago, one of the porters who carried our trunks *' 
suddenly stopped, and in aloft? and almost autho- 
ritative tone bade us pause before the statue of 
Corneille, adding with strong emphasis — u He was 
born at Rouen.” When he thought we had suffi- 
ciently admired the effigy of the great poet* he and 
his companion once more shouldered their trunks, 
and allowed us to proceed. 

But what is still more important than even ‘their 
admiration for their great men, is the active part 
which the people t#ke in all that concerns the Iite-^ 
raturC of their country. 

Every man is not bom a genius : he may have 
good natural abilities, and yet not be fitted for any 
higher station than that he now occupies; but it 
is always in his power to refine and elevate his 
mind, without, for this, neglecting his necessary 
duties. This is what the French artisan has 
striven to accomplish, and, in spite of the diffi- 
culties of liis task, what he has partly effected. 

A general love of refinement and literature has 
gone forth in the land, softening that ruggedness 
which does not necessarily indicate frankness of 
jniud, and bestowing on the French of every class 
^tjlat general urbanity of behaviour So grateful to i 
the foreigner. 

But one of the most pleasing ( fleets of this state 
of tilings undoubtedly is to con tem [date tlic 7.eal 
with which the French people endeavour to ad- 
vance in the great task of mental regeneration. 
Tlmi, not satisfied with having founded a news- 
paper, of which workmen are the sole editors, they 
imve also tried to introduce, even in their amuse- 
ments, something elegant and relined. Many of 
them are poets. They compose songs adapted to' 
popular tunes, which sometimes meet with great 
success in the workshop. If not always very 
poetical, those efforts are nevertheless commend- 
able, <ih they contribute to the general concord, 
and the increase of gaiety and good humour. A 
v oluinc of those songs was lately published ill 
Paris. It would be going too far to assert that* 
ihey were possessed of great merit ; but in this, 
as well as in many other things, the effort is the 
chief consideration. From this it may perhaps be 
understood how, though in other lands literature 
mainly depends for its support on the middle and 
higher classes, in France the people have the 
casting and ultimate vote. No work can be said 
to succeed without their sanction. Nothing is 
more common in Paris than to see some classical 
work of French literature in the hands of an 
orange woman, or even of a shoeblack; whilst ; 
on a fine summer's evening, the portresses at I 
their doors may be heard gravely discussing the 
merits of Eugene Sue's or Alexandre Dumas's 
last novel. 

It may be objected that this is light literature, 
and that their time might be better employed : but 
even light literature, where it has naevi) tendency, 
is preferable to the total want of it, and* may prove 
a pleasant and often useful relaxation from the 
severer dhties of life. The love of- it certainly 
shows a strong tendency towards all that is elegant 
and refined. The literary influence of the, French 
popular classes is still more strongly characterised 
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in theatrical pttfommmre«. A French critic lately, 
mm that if theiftemberv 

d£ ike nshfoftabl* world ehdae to patronise certain 
dramatic pieces or actors, their efforts, however . 
strenuous, were certain to meet with little or ho 
OticeeM : it 6tt the contrary, the lower classes, who 
inhabit dhtml and obscure quarter* of the capital, 
declared themselves in favour of any act pt or per- 
formance, the house so fortunate as to attract them, 
might, however remote or unfoshionably situated, 
feel itself assured of a nightly ov arflow 4 

Thy remarks made by the French woi king classes 
on literature and art in general, are often shrewd 
and very judicious, and the more to be valued that 
they flow from an innate feeRrtg of the beautiful 
more than from mere reasoning, which, though it 
can tell us whether a work is correct! j written oi 
not, will never determine its powers of pleading 
the mind and the heart. . 

Thus, we recollect for our own part to have met 
with a reading seamstress who dm Dot like Paul de 
Kock, because his works were eternally the same 
who objected to Georges Sand, because her run el? 
were not strictly pi Oper, tumid fault with bugene 
Sue, and although she rather liked Vltvuidrt 
Dumas s dramas, wisely placed above him Ruhr 
and Corneille. The mention of Coined U recalls 
to our mind an incident, with which wt will con- 
clude these remarks, on the love ot tit unionist 
the working classes of France 

We were once wandering with a friend on the 
heights of Montmartre, and the nee looking down 
on Paris, which lay at our feet bathed in the wtb, 
glorious light of a summer s setting sun when the- 
loud declamatory tones of avoue issuing fiom a 
neighbouring caoaret f or wine shop, diew onr it 
tention. We approached, and witnessed a seen 
not to be easily forgotten The day s 1 ibour w i-> 
over, and the wine-shop was filled with woikim n, 
some sitting laund the small tables placed for tin 
purpose, others standing together m groups, and 
all annking with that sobriety so char ictenstic of 
the French But. instead of presenting th it am 
mated and cheerful aspect so prevalent amongst 
the lower classes of our neighbours, the> now 
seemed unusually silent, every sound in the ci 
baret was hushed, the conversations of ill the 
groups had ceased, and even the drinkers stood b> 
Buir untasted glasses, leaning on the counter in 
an Attitude of deep and almost wiapt at intun 
they were listening to a man who stood in the 
centre of the shop — the same whom we h id heard 
He was an athletic workman, fresh fiom the 
smithy, as the hue of lus strongly-marked ft itures, 
and brawny arms, bare to the should* is, full well 
revealed His attitude and gestures, though sorm 
what theatrical, were striking and effective , and < 
his voice, as he repeated a long hrade of pompous 
alexandrines, showed one well accustomed to enact 
his part m such scenes. Words could not disci i be 
the deep and grave attention with which he was 
libtencd to by his auditors, whose intelligent 
though swarthy features seemed bimiuttncously 
to kindle up at every noble and lofty thought 
emitted by their companion, whilst the bursts of 
loud and enthusiastic ul audits, which might be 
heard at every pause he made, rewarded his efforts : 
And those strains which they listened to, and < 
received With such proud and ardent enthu mm, < 
were the noble and spirit stirring strains of thur i 
own immortal poet — Corneille. 

What, though spme fastidious erjtm might ob 
jtfcf to certain licenses taken with metre and 
rhyme, this scene was still striking and ennobling, 
and might well lead one to exclaim with Madame 


do Steel, when she once witnessed in Gwralpy A# 
occurrence somewhat similar-*^ Biff# *tf* m 
people who choose such noble songs, «| SbUmmi 


€hir library* 

IHi LHRIOfclAN COMMONWEALTH 
Bv Johv Muttra Moksak 
LETTERS TO A CLERGYMAN 

^ TilS SAME 

The object ot both these philanthropic works as 
to recommend i plan tor tne amelioration of the 
condition of the ptoplt — a plan which proposes to 
substitute co-opt rative industry for competitive 
labour, s> stematic union for accidental Association, 
md pnctical — instead of merely theoretical—* 
Christianity m a word, then, to dreate self-sup- 
porting societies m which the sclli&h principle 
whuh produces devotior to pmat^ property, and 
the unsoc i if and dutuhnstnu principle ot cotoipe- 
titnn, will be unknown— in winch legulatcd and 
united industry will realise tor all the members ot 
the community phj ical cnnfoit and intellectual 
irnprov i mi lit, combined with tin means of lell- 
gious culture , hitherto, from the perpetual presence 
of counts r ictn g c iusc s, impossible 

Mr Moi gm s pi in is not open to the objection 
made to Mr Owen s, since it t< c o^ in ?es the prin- 
ciples ct Chribtu mtv, md his a provision for Its 
(\ ms* it is not open to the i bjiction made to 
I ouuti h, since it itji cts tlu unequal division of 
the property created l>> dll \V i thou t ourselves now 
giving in opinion iny way, wt cannot but think, 
thit amid the j lnlanthropic t Hurts making, amid 
the dissatisf iction felt icgai dir g the union work- 
liouses (than which the poor piefei the common 
j ul), it is m ittcrof rvgiet that some experiment for 
associating the p n rupon theco optiative punciple 
is not tried Mi Morg in visited at Mcttray, near 
| Touis, a colon j of juvenile cimuiials, the d rector, 

M de Met/, said th it Mr Morgan s plun was pre- 
(istlyhis own. but adapted to families instead of 
biys Much nis been done of late years for the 
onnmal , not more, be it observed, than ought to 
be done, since the first Https, the precautionary 
measures winch would hav e hmderedhis becoming 
such, have m \ tr bt til taken but while much has 
been done for the delinquent, while his criu es 
hive conducted him to a prison which uripioves 
4ns condition m ever> wa> — m sustenance, clean- 
liness, and the means of cducition — the unfallen 
1 ibourcr, ho who still stands erect nl integrity unid * 
the agonies ot pinching w int on one hind, and the 
inv t ition ot temptatun on the othc* for Awn there 
is nothing but the union worghouse, and not 
alw ivs ic< tss to that 

Of the capacity that lies m co operation to pro- 
duce physical wealth, no reflective mind, looking 
iround At the instance* cverwhero m partiaLand 
imperfect action, can doubt Why is so little faith 
entertained ot its capacity for the more equitably 
distribution of wealth, and the creation of a higher 
moral chiracter? 

Mankind are ev er disposed to prejudge that to 
which they are untamihansed by experience, not- 
withstanding thit their history teems with proof 
that the speculative vision of one day has become 
again and again the actual reality <Jf the next. It 
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is oil record that the Marquis of Worcester, being 
in Pari* in 1GI1, found in the Bicetre an individual 
confined as a madman, because he persisted in 
declaring that, be had made n discovery which 
would enrich the country that would adopt it— the 
discovery was the use of the steam of boiling 
water, by which he said ships might he navigated, 
carriages propelled, and various kinds of work 
accomplished. The far-sighted philosopher could 
not convince his compatriots, and it seems as im- 
possible to persuade the world of 1816 that it can 
go on without the warfare of competition, as it was 
to make it believe in 1(541 that it could toil and 
travel by steam. But everything tends to show 
that some great change is at hand, and must of 
necessity supersede the present sy^lei », as steam 
has superseded the ^tage-coueh. Labour does not, 
in very many instances, produce food for the la- 
bourer; of the htoeking-fraine knitters, “ hundreds 
are always to be found unemployed, and that frame- 
work knitter is a lucky man who passes the whole 
vear without experiencing want of employment. 
The general indigence which must prevail in such 
u body of men is self-evident, while instances of 
the keenest privation are ever abundant M These 
are the observations of no ordinary man, but of an 
“ eje-wilmss” who may he depended upon. This 
state is not peculiar to the frame-work knitter only, 
and it is a state which the increase of population 
and the progress of mechanic discovery will aggra- 
vate year bv year; hundreds and bundled" will be 
born for wliom the labour mnikct will have no 
need, and can make no provision. 

The elegant author of Prate from the South 
says, in contemplating the Duomo of Milan — 
“ Well may man rejoice in his works, foi then he 
is great iiidct d ; gieat in his imitation, great in his 
slow but certain toil of endeavour, greatest of all 
in his combination." When will he exercise this 
power for moral purpose? . If it be still a question 
now far it may promote and increase happiness 
among those calling themselves the independent 
elusscs, but who in reality are dependent upon the 
labourer for all tin y enjoy, at least it might lu* 
tried how far it would waid oil* misery from those 
whoso condition no change can alter but for the 
better, I 


MY MIDDLE PASSAGE FROM THE ANVIL- 
BLOCK TO T11E EDITORIAL CIIAIR. 

liY Ei.ihu HlIRHIlT. 

Til kuk is something whispering a suspicion lo 
my conscience, that 1 owe an explanation, if not 
ail apology, to tlii* fraternity of newspaper editors, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, for the way 1 have 
obtruded upon their notice the lusl year or two. 

I believe, in the course of that time, that my 

II Pram I)ove " has flapped its wings against the 
ark-wmdow of every editorial sanctum in the 
VniUd States and this United Kingdom, and billed 
and cooed, frequently with success, for the admis- 
sion of its “ Olive Leaf," To those who have 
closed their windows against my favourite bird, 
nod to those who have opened them to its message 
of goodwill, I owe son*’ exposition of the reasons 
Hi.d.ci^OUmHtauces which induced me to drop the 
hi.vuuunr and to take up the quill, as a member of 
their Profession. I xfrill he honest, and tell them 
the whole story. [ was transposed from the anvil 


• to the editor’s chair by the genius of machinery. 
Do not smile, friends; it was even so. 1 had stood 
and looked for hours upon those thoughtless iron 
intellects, those iron fingered, sober, supple auto- 
matons, as they caught up a bale of cotton, and 
twirled it, in a twinkling of the eyes into a whirl- 
wind of whizzing shreds, and laid it at my feet in 
folds of snow -white cloth, ready for the use of our 
most voluptuous antipodes. They were wonderful 
things, those looms and spindles; hut they could 
not spin thoughts. There was no attribute of divinity 
in them ; and f admired them, nothing more. 
They wt re excessively curious ; hut f could” esti- 
mate the whole compass of their doings and destiny 
in m fimfrr- power : so l came away, and left them 
spinning— cotton. 

One dav, 1 was tuning my anvil beneath a hot 
i iion, and busy with the thought, that there was as 
much intellectual philosophy in my hammer as in 
any of the machinery a-going in mod 0, *n times, 
when a most unearthly screaming pierced my ears, 
i stepped to the door, and there it was, the great 
Ikon tlohsi-.! Yes, he had come, looking, for all 
the wovld, like the great dragon we read of in 
scripture, harnessed to a living world, 'and just 
landed on the earth, where he stood braying in 
mii prise and indignation at the base me to which 
he had been turned. I saw the gigantic hexiped 
move with a power that made tin* earth tremble 
for miles. I saw' the army of human beings glid- 
ing with the velocity of the wind along the iron 
track, and droves of cattle travelling in their 
stables at tile rate of twenty miles an hour, towards 
their city slaughter-house. It was womltifid. The 
little busy, bee-winged, machinery of the cotton 
factory dwindled into insignificance before it. 
Monstrous beast of passage ami burden! it de- 
vour* d the intervening distance, and welded cities 
together. But, leaving out its furnace heart and 
iron sinews, it was nothing but a (yust, an enor- 
mous aggregation of horse power. And [went 

back to the forge with an unimpaired reverence 
for the intellectual philosophy of my hammer. 

Bussing along the street, one afternoon, I heard 
a noise in an old building, as of some one puiling 
a pair of bellows. So, without more ado, I stepped 
j in : and there, in a corner of the room, I saw’ the 
j ciuf-d'a'uvre of all the machinery that has been 
. invented since the birth of Tubal Cain. In its 
! construction it was as simple and una turning as a 
checse-pn sa. It was worked with a lever — with a 
lever longer and stronger than that with which 
Archimedes promised to lift the world. “ It in a 
i hinting pki:ss ! M said a hoy standing by the ink- 
j* ugh, with a turban of brown paper on his 
j head. 

i “ A printing press? ” I quern d musingly to my- 
self- “a priming press? What do you print?" 

I asked. 

11 Print ! ” said tin boy, staring at me doubtfully 
— “ why, w'o print thoughts, to be sure ! " 

“But, my boy,’ I asked, in sober earnestness, 

“ w hat are thoughts, and how can you get hold of 
them to print them ? M 

“ Thoughts are what come out of people’s 
minds," he replied. “ Get hold of them, indeed!- 
Why, minds ain’t anything you can get hold of; 
nor thoughts either. All the -minds that ever 
thought, and all the thoughts that minds ever 
made, wouldn’t make a ball as large as your fist. . 
Minds, they say, are i ust like air; you can’t sec 
them ; they don’t make any noise, nor have any 
colour* nor weigh anything. Bill Deepcut, -the 
sexton, says that a man weighs just as much after 

his mind hflK cm lif* out of him 'ah ho did* hot - 


mle story. [ was transposed from the anvil | his mind has gone out of him' as he did* bet Off 
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its 


No, sir; all the minds that ever lived wouldn’t 
weigh an ounce troy. M 

“ Then how do you print though ts ?” 1 asked 
ta If minds are as thin a» air, and thoughts thinner 
still, and make no noise, and have no substance, 
shade, or colour, and arc like the winds, and, more 
than the winds, are anywhere in a moment — some- 
times in heaven, and sometimes on the earth, and 
in the waters under the earth — how can you get 
hold of them ? How can you see them when 
caught, or show them toothers?" 

Ezekiel’s eyes grew luminous with a new idea, 
and, pushing his ink-roller proudly across the 
metallic, page of the newspaper, replied : — 

“ Thoughts work and walk in tilings what makes 
tracks ; uml we take ihem tracks and stamp them 
on naper, or iron, wood, stone, or what not. That 
is the way we print thoughts* Don’t you under- 
stand?” 

The pressman let go the lever, and looked inter- 
rogatively at Ezekiel, beginning at the patch on 
his stringless brogans and following up with his 
eye to the top of the boy’s brown paper buff cap. 
lyzekiel comprehended the felicity of his illustra- 
tion, and, raising his hands on his torn apron, 
gradually assumed an attitude of earnest exposi- 
tion. I gave him an encouraging wink, and so lie 
went on : — 

“Thoughts make tracks/ 1 he continued im- 

I iressively, as if evolving a new phase of the idea 
>y repeating it slowly. Seeing that we assented 
to this proposition inquiringly, he stepped to the 
type case with his eye ii\od upon us admonishing!) . 
“Thoughts make tracks," he repeated with in- 
creased earnestness, arranging in his left hand ;i 
score or two of metal slips, “and with these here 
letters wo can take the exact impression of every 
thought that ever went out of the heart of a human 
man: and we can print, it, too"-— aud he gave the 
inked form a blow of triutnph with his list— “ we 
can print it, too, give us paper and ink enough, 
until the gn.it round earth is blanketed annuid 
with a coverlid of thoughts as much like the pat- 
tern as two peas.” 

Ezekiel seemed to grow' an inch at every word, 
and the brawny pressman looked lirst at him and 
then at the press with evident astonishment. . 

“ Talk about the mind’s living for ever ! " ex- 
claimed the boy, pointing patron isingly at the 
ground, as if mind were lying there, incapable of 
immortality until the printer i cached it a helping 
hand — “why the woild is brimful of live, bright, 
industrious thoughts, which would have been as 
dead as a stone, if it had not been for boys like nn* 
who have run the it.krullcis. Lmmorl.iljfv, indeed ! 
Why people’s minds," he continued, with his ima- 
gination climbing into the profanely sublime, 

** people's minds vouldn t be immortal if it were 
not for the printers —at any rate, in this here pla- 
* netary burying-grouii' 1 . We are the chaps what 
manufacture immortality for dead men ; ’’ and 
here lie slapped the pressman graciously on the 
shoulder. The latter took it as if dubbed a knight 
* • of the legion of honour ; for the boy had placed 
the mysteries of his profesion in sublime apoca- 
lypse. b * 

11 Give us one good t able-bodied mind," re- 
sumed Ezekiel, 41 to think for us, and we will fur- 
nish a dozen worlds as big as this with thoughts 
to order. Give us such a man ? and we will in- 
sure his life; we mil keep him alive for ever 
among the living. He can't die. no way he can tix 
it, when once we have touched nim with these here 
r inky bits of pewter. He shall not die nor sleep. 
We will keep his mind at Work, day and night, 


upon all the minds that live on the earth, jin# 
upon 1 all the minds that shall come to live here a* 1 
long as the world stands.” - 
44 Ezekiel," I asked, in a subdued tone of rev** 
rence, “ will you print my thoughts, too? ” V • 
“Yes, that t will," he replied, “if you will, 
think some of the right kind.’ 

“ Yes, that we will," echoed the pressman, who 
bepran to be somewhat ambitions of the partner- • 
ship. 

And so I went home and thought, and Ezekiel 
has printed my thou a lit tracks ever since. Whether 
my thoughts have been of 41 the right kind,” I 
know not; but this I know, by the clearest expe- 
rience, that he has been as good as his word, and 
kept me at work night and day, a condition frhiti 
which distance gives me no discharge. A clever ' 
boy, that Ezekiel ; and I have taken him from the 
ink-trough and seated him in my editorial chair at 
home, in which he is beginning to make some 
deeply marked thought tracks of lus own. 


|3artvj) foe the people. 

THE NEW ORDER OR NOBILITY. 

By Mrs. Charles Tinsley. 

Stand forth ! thou God-made noble, stand! 

Old England :*sks no worthier son : 

A better dower than wealth or laud 
Thy true heait hcie hath bra\ely won; 

Tlte right - h) none miMinde^tnod 
Or questioned to rank :in *• The Good.” 

Old Norman William hath no voice 
In our new peerage, spirit framed ; 

No rival Roses sway the choice 
Of those lieueatli our banner named : 

Two paths hcneelorth. throughout the earth, 
Shull give to rank its hitter birth. 

These paths th.it part the good and ill. 

The vile and w oi thy, false and lino, 

The noble and ignoble, still 
Two classes only place in view ; 

And honour here— dishonour there — 

With us no other names may bear. 

Stand forth ! first tilled on our shore, 

As unborn' myriads yet shall be! 

Ilenowu more pure than that which bo r c 
The names of old ft pin sea to. sea. 

Shall find for thee, in every place. 

A b: other-spirit to embrace! 

Far more it imports man to Know, 

To feel, to prove his brother’s worth, 

Than on that fame his thoughts bestow, 

To which the past has given birtli 
Call forth the lirinq spirits’ powers, 

And use them for this wiHtl of ours! 

And let the good be named M The Good,” — 

The true, ” The Ti u ejt— the brave. “ The Brave 
I Titles not bought and sold for bloou, 

Like those our war-girt monarch* gave; 

And let the just he still “ The Just,” 

So men shall know wherein they trust. 

Look on our noble once again ! 

None nobler graced the ranks of old • 

No death-strewn fields his laurels stain ; 

He battles nor for lame nor gold ; 

But with an earnest, loving heart, 

He conccih still, and plays his part 
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No painted budge, no tinsel star, 

Lie idly glittering on his breast i 
But— nobler, grander, worthier far — 

Truth's light stands in his eyes contest. 

And round the broad brow proudly plojs. 

That glows and brightens in its blaze. 

This brave high homage, spirit-paid, 

* J^hall shrine the worth of woman, too; 

Fitly entitling wife and maid, 

“ The Meek,” “ The Tender,” or “ The True : 
And she whose brow small beauty wears, 

May yet well grace the name she bears. 

Is this a dream ? No ! — by the Past, 

With its dense darkness, pierced at length, — 
And by the Present, brightening fast, — 

And by the Future’s noonday strength,-- 
Earth's truly great and good shall be 
Her last, best aristocracy ! 


TALES FOR THE DRAMA. 

No. I. 

AN INCIDENT IN ITALIAN HISTORY. 

By T. M. C. 

CuKsr.n with the fatal gift of beauty, Italy has 
long afforded a home for the stranger, in which 
her own sons dwell as aliens and servants. The 
vicissitudes she has undergone have made her the 
native land of romance ; since more settled regions 
.allow small scope for those strange revolutions of 
fortune which change him, who was a prince one 
day, into an outcast the next, making a man’s vigi- 
lance the solo safeguard of his life and possessions, 
and his own hand the best avenger of his wrongs. 
Her history, during many past centuries, is but a re- 
cital of internal commotions and foreign aggression ; 
the stranger has been summoned to defend, and has 
remained to enslave ; whilst the choice of a new 
master has been the only means of displacing him. 

At the close of the sixteenth century, the Comte 
du Barri, a French nobleman, sat on the throne of 
Florence. He had bet»n a renowned lender of one 
of those mercenary bands whose swords were 
always at the service of him who could afford t«» 
hire them, and the duration of whose valour was 
to be measured by the duration of their pay. It 
need not surprise us that the Count, nevertheless, 
enjoyed an unsullied character us a man and as a 
soldier. In those days war was looked upon as the 
proper occupation of a gentleman : the justice of the 
cause in which he engaged himself mattered little, 
nor did it excite general rebuke * without u breach 
of faith and for the sake of higln r pay, the evening 
found him arrayed against the party which in the 
morning he lmd espoused. These mercenary Free 
Bands were u»ed as military schools, and fre- 
quently contained some of the noblest blood that 
France, Germany, and England could produce. 

Florence, distracted by domestic feuds, had 
looked abroad for a ruler, and her choice fell on 
the Count, who had often rendered her signal ser- 
vices in war. He knew the uncertain and dan- 
gerous tenure whereby he held the throne Jfrthe 
same popular feeling and sudden tumult which 
had made could also unmake him ; and therefore 
he sought to strengthen his position by giving 
some of his subjects motives of interest, as well as 
duty, in keeping him there. Actuated by such 
cotiiideratioii.s, lie had effected a union between 
his only daughter, Marcella, and Gianno, a young 
* and wealthy member of the native noblesse, who, 

' Reduced by the prospect of future regal power, was 


said to have readily given his hand without his 
heart accompanying it; whilst, on the contrary, 
Marcella had yielded up her whole love to him 
who xeceived her plighted faith. She was rather 
older than her husband, and gifted with a full 
share of those' qualities in whicn he was most de- 
ficient-decision and energy of character, 
sessed of strong feelings, she was capable of the 
extremes of hate as well as of love:, and yet she 
was too generous to indulge the former passion 
long. Dark and expressive in her style of beauty', 
she appeared a native of the land in which she was 
domiciled, and might well have acquired and re- 
tained a worthier heart than that which had fallen 
to her lot. But she desired no change : love made 
her blind to faults which others too plainly beheld ; 
and a noble devotion of soul caused her long to 
disregard insinuations which those around her 
most industriously expressed. The messenger of 
evil report is like the Serpent in Eden — the happi- 
ness of another is torture to him, and the only 
relief he can find is by waking his unconscious 
victim to the sense Of existing shame. Marcel a, 
for awhile, indignantly received the hints of her 
husband's faithlessness; her infant son silently 
pleaded more powerfully in his behalf than her 
Imsy friends could whisper against him. * But con- 
tinual repetitions excited attention first, and then 
misgiving; her feelings of jealousy and pride were 
touched, and as they produced bill rness and re- 
proaches on her part, they called forth unconcealed 
coldness and estrangement on Gianno’s. Her 
suspicion gradually ripened into certainty. 

At the period when our tale commences, the 
aristocracy of Florence, freed by their duke’s 
judicious government from external dangers, had 
leisure and means for domestic troubles ; and their 
first attacks were directed against the foreign 
ruler. His justice and severity of discipline were 
ill suited to the habits of lawlessness which years 
of anarchy and misrule had bred amongst jtliein. 
Many conspiracies were projected and abandoned, 
the plotters being even more jealous of one another 
than of the duke, and unable to agree about sup- 
plying hi* place. But further encroachments on 
what they deemed their privileges gradually caused 
them all to feel that they had one common interest 
in destroying a common enemy. Chit f among 
them was Savona, an old noble of great rank, hut 
of worse than indiflerent character, who had 
managed, by the assistance of his niece, Catarina, 
to enlist Gianno himself among his party. Between 
her and Gianno an attachment had long existed, 
..nd Savona, to effect his own purposes, did not 
bcruple to encourage it. 

Late one evening, the duke and his minister, 
Amalfi, weie engaged in deep and earnest con- 
sultation, They unew full well that danger im- , 
pended over them, hut they had been baffled in all 
their inquiries us to the quarter whence it might 
be expected. They felt that the deadliest enmity 
of the patricians had been roused by the favour 
and protection shown towards the lower classes , 
whilst there was too much reason to fear that even 
these, “unstable a a water," detested protection 
from a stranger's hand, and were prepared to, re- 
sume a^ain the galling yoke of their old oppressors. 
Plan alter plan was suggested and discussed, and 
their hearts sank within them as they experienced, 
more and more, the dread reality of their unpre- 
pared, unarmed condition ; when suddenly, with 
flashing eye and trembling with’ irrepressible ex- 
citement and passion, Marcella entered, the apart- 
ment. Her tale was soon, though uuconnectedly, 
told. Guided by an informant, she had. just beep 
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concealed witness of A meeting between Gianno 
and Catarina, in Savona*** garden. She hud heard 
tier husbanA vow unalterable love to another —she 
bad heard the plans of the conspirators discussed 
—she learnt that fheir risiig was to take place on 
the morrow evening, and that, after their success 
(by the c'ohversers undoubted), she was to be 
divorced. Then she stood before the guilty aud 


by tears, o» the threats and reproaches which the 
bitterness of her grief at length called forth; < * 

“ Crimes like his/* he said, “annul ,all. ties of 
kindred. He hath drawn the sword on me, not 1 
on him — I strike in defence of my own life, and 
my subjects* peace. How should I dare to Sacri- , 
dee the others, though all have earned their doom, 
if I let the greatest criminal escape? Andiuten ! *’ 


astounded pair. They spoke not. ami she said he added, “if l spare him, it will be only to enable 
little indeed, for what form of words could express him to remain her paramour— they Are now to- 

t .. * 1 • 4 Ui!11 .1 i. 1 l/ ..11 „4.1 ’* If A 


her feelings? Still they understood enough --all 
had been discovered 1 and when she rushed away, 
they knew it was for the purpose of calling down 
upon their heads the vengeance which they could 
not, for gn instant, hope to avert. 

Thus was the duke guided towards his prey ; 
and he felt how necessary it was to strike before 
the enemy’s sword could be drawn. It needed 
not the vehement denunciations, the passionate 
earnestness of Marcella, to urge him to imme- 
diate action. A powerful band of soldiers, headed 
by trusty officers, was despatched to Savona's 
house, with orders to seize , all there, and, in 
particular, Gianno ; and he awaited their return 
with intense anxiety, almost unconscious that his 
daughter, worn out ny violent emotions, had been 
carried by her maidens, insensible, out of his pre- 
sence. The soldiers returned without their in- 
tended prisoners : the interval, short as it was, 
between Marcella’s discovery of the plot and com- 
munication of it to the duke, had enabled them to 
escape ; but there was not time for them to warn 
their confederates, whose names and plans were 
fully made known by the papers found at Savona’s; 
and dread would have been the storm had it burst. 

The city gates were closed, the streets patrolled, 
the ducal palace strongly guarded, and simulta- 
neous arrests of those implicated effected, llad 
the discovery been in.ule only one day later, it 
must have been unavailing; but now, Florence 
and her rulei were saved. 

Towards midnight the track of the fugitives 
was lighted upon. They had been seen by some 
peasants hurrying towards a cottage on the bank 
of the Arno, about three leagues Irom Florence, 
used by the conspirators for landing gndj|pncealing 
arms and military stores. At that place a vessel 
was hourly expected from Leghorn, with a de- 
tachment of allies, and in her they trusted to es- 
cape. ' No time was to be lost by the duke, if iie 
wished to secure the promoters of that formidable* 
movement which had so nearly deprived him of 
his tl.ronc and life, and by who e destruction alone 
could he be made safe for the future. Hut past 


gethcr, and mean t( escape together.” He “saw 
the iron enter her sour'— he marked the sudden 
rising of the woman within her — and then he hastily 
quitted the room*to complete his preparations. 


And she remained almost slupified by contend- 
ing feelings; but remorse for the danger she had 
caused her husband at length overcame each re- 
vengeful thought, and excited a determination to 
warn him at .any sacrifice. The duke, in order to 
convince her ofWhe truth of his statements, had 
explicitly mentioned where Gianno and Catarina 
were secreted; she knew the place, and thither 
she resolved to proceed. There tfafi no difficulty 
in procuring a soldier’s cloak and hat, which she 
imagined would secure her against und 1 e obser- 
vation, nor in learning the necessary pass- word to 
open the city gotes f und but a few minutes ere the 
duke and bis chosen troops departed, she stole un- 
observed out o! the palace. 

The dm k shades of night were slowly melting 
into the grey mists of morning, when, in the cot- 
tage we have described, two individuals might be 
observed gazing over the binding course of the 
Arno, on which, at no great distance oil, sonTething 
like a small vessel was becoming visible. These 
two were Gianno ami Catarina, and by the ap- 
proaching vessel the : r salvation was to he effected. 
Savona sut apart in moody silence : the sudden 
frustration of his well-laid and almo t accom- 
plished plans, through .the folly and incaution of 
the couple before him, had awakened all his selfish 
and vindictive feelings— lie thought only of his 
own escape, and cared not if they suffered. 
Anxiety and suspense had hitherto kept all silent, 
when, suddenly, with a fearful cry, Catarina di- 
rected attention to a dark moving mass, stealthily 
emerging from the gloom of a distant grove. Each 
looked, and became on the instant convinced that 
it was a body of troops, about whose object there 
could be no* doubt. Still, all chances of escape 
were not yet cut off! A boat from the vessel was 
already at the water’s edge, and a secret passage, 
leading through an excavation which had been 
used for conceal iug the military stores, would 


events liav ng raised in his mind suspicious of enable them to reach it un perceived. _ Giaftno 
almost all aiound him, he resolved to effect their earnestly conjured Savona to carry Catarina, who 
capture by means of a body of his own country- was fainting with terror, down to the boat, whilst 
men, whom he had always retained in his service, he himself remained to barricade the door, so as 
and whom he determined to accompany, in order to delay the pursuers, if possible, for one or two 
to guard against the possibility of mischance or piecious moments. Savona obeyed; but before 
infidelity. Whilst issuing the necessiry orders, the sound of his footsteps was quite lost, and be- 
Marcella insisted upoir admission to his presence, fore Gianno could succeed in piling any article of 
Gladly would he have av deled the meeting, for furniture against the door, as an additional defence, 
his long acquaintance with her nature made him he became aware that a single soldier, much in ad- 
fear that, the first wild burst of passion having vance of the others, was close at hand.. There 
subsided, she wa* come tc. entreat for her husband’s was but one comse to pursue — he drew his sword, 
pardon; and against him the duke’s wrath burned and, ns the soldier rushed into the cottage, Gianno 
with fixed and unquenchable violence. There- brought him to the ground, mortally wounded. It 
membrance of his base ingratitude, the deadly w;.s his wife, Marcella. Her last breath was spent 
wrong offered to Marcella-- such treachery opposed in exhorting him to fly, and when the duke cAme 
to Sttch claims upon fidelity, had loused in the up he found his daughter dead, and Gianno 
duke's breast feelings that no arts could mitigate, bi nding stupified with horror over her body, 
ho prayers delay, Fn their fierce course towards G anno paid the penalty of his treason with his 
vengeance. And most heart-rending wi*s that in- life. Savona and Catarina escaped# 
terview to both of them ! but he remained unmoved Liverpool . 
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jury, too, was a packed one, and nothing couic oe 
expected but that he should be convicted of lioe!, 
— of seriously damaging the character of a matt oy 
charging him with carrying on a traffic which is 
authorised and protected by law 1 
A fine was imposed which Garrison was unable 
to pay. He was taken to prison, and confined in 
a cell which had but just been vacated by a mur- 
derer, who had paid the extreme penalty of the 


Accordant as Benjamin Lundy and William law. After he had been upwards of a month in 
oyd Garrison were on the main question of prison, he was liberated through the intervention 
e impolicy and sinfulness of slavery, an im- of a perfect stranger to himself, but one who hud 


Lloyd Garrison were on the main question of 
the impolicy and sinfulness of slavery, an im- 
mense difference soon discovered itself in their 
views respecting its abolition. Lundy, perhaps 
influenced by the somewhat timid and juste 
milieu practice of the religious society to which he 
belonged, and which practice is utterly at variance 
with the hold uiicouiprom : -»mg spirit of its com- 
mencement, had been misled by the iynLs fa tuns 
of “gradual emancipation," w hidti, as has been 
wittily observed, means “ half way between now 
and never!" (^aiiison, on the contrary, was 
com hired, both by leason and reflection, that 
immediate and unconditional emancipation was 
the only remedy and atonement for the enor- 
mity of .-lavery. Jlne \vn a marked difference 
between the men. Lundy, however, who could 
not himself embrace *1 hmc broad principles of 
right, 'with a liberality which w r us worthy of him, 
permitted bis new associate to advocate in their 
paper those doctrines which he held; and the first 
number of their journal hoisted the banner of what 
was called “ Innncdiatism," in contradistinction 
to the old and hitherto considered liberal opinion 
of “ Gradualism." A strong sensation was imme- 
diately produced, not only in the Southern but 
the Northern States. This was a view of the ques- 
tion which moderate men could not entertain; 
and Garrison and his paper were considered as 
fanatical and dangerous. Lundy’s ch.naiier and 
his former moderation were of no avail ; the sup- 
porters of the paper fell off on all bands ; and the 
slaveholders, especially those of Maryland, deter- 
mined to crush the publication under the form of 
law. The opportunity to do this occurred in the 
Spring of ISflO. It happened that a merchant of 
Newburyport, named Francis Todd, a fellow- 
townsman of Garrison’s in h ; s earlier years, sent 
one of his ships to Bui turn rr laden with slaves for I 
the Southern market. The fact of this man, whom j 
he had known from childhood, having engaged in | 
this horrible and unchristian traffic, excited in 
Garrison's breast the utmost indignation. More- 
over, as a New England man, he resolved to show 
to the Southern slaveholders that he was no re- 
apector of persons, and that hi was as ready to 
denounce Northern as Southern participation in 
tl le guilt of the slave system. Ho reprobated in 
his paper, thcrefoie, the conduct of Mr. Todd, in 
such terms as lie thought his crime merited. He 
declared that there was no difference tn principle 
between the foreign and domestic traffic in “slaves 
and the souls of men;" and, therefore, if any man 
deserved imprisonment for life, for a criminal act, 
it was Mr. Todd. Mr. Todd, of course, was exas- 
perated ; and, stimulated by the slaveholders of 
Baltimore, brought an action against Garrison for 
libel. On the trial, Garrison proved, by the custom- 
house books, that the number of slaves actually 
conveyed by the vessel exceeded that stated in the 
papeft- But the greater the truth the greater the 
fibtfv - Besides thw, the judge before whom he was 
tr.ie4* one Nicholas Brice, was a man notorious for 
hi* pro-slaver \ principles, and extremely anxious 
to annihilate Sir. Garrison's dangerous paper. The 


become acquainted with his noble character 
through the paper on which he and Lundy were 
engaged. Arthur Tuppan, a w* 11-knowii merchant 
and philanthropist of Now York, forwarded one 
hundred dollars, the amount of the line; and the 
champion of emancipation was again abroad. 

During his imprisonment, however, his time was 
well employed : lie wrote an account 1 of his mock 
trial, which was published, amt circulated far and 
wide throughout the States; and like seeds of fire 
scattered abroad, it kindled everywhere, even in 
the Southern States, a spirit of Indignation, and 
called fui ill the sympathy of every generous ncart 
towards the sufferer. lie employed many hours 
also in making the vciy walls of hia prison-cell 
the eloquent preachers of liberty. On those 
white-washed tablets he wrote denunciations of 
slavery and its abettors; he proclaimed his own 
innocence, and called upon all to combat, nay, 
even to suffer, in the great came of God find man. 
Of these remarkable inscriptions we will present 
our readers with two sonnets,- - the first intended 
to comfort and strengthen any future unfortunate 
occupant of that cell, who might, like himself, be 
doomed t<» inhalrit it, though guilty of no other 
crime than that of endeavouring to dethrone 
tyranny and promote peace and good-will among 
men : the other, according to our judgment, is one 
of tlie noblest effusions that ever left the pen of the 
poet. 

i 

Prisoner 1 within these massive walls dost' pent, 

Ciuiltloib of horrid nimo or trivial vwoiig, 

Dear up against thy pui.ishmcut, 

AndWrthy 4nnoiviire be great and strong ! 

Pen h <m r*c thy fault was— love to fill mankind ; 

Tlnm didit oppose some \ile, opptcHoive law, 

Or strive all human tetters to unbind, 

Or wouldsi not hear the implements of war. 

What then t Dost thou so soon repent the deed t 
A nuitjr's crown is richer than a kind’s ' 

Think it an honour with thy Lord to bleed, 

And glory 'midst the in tensest sullei ings ! 

Though beatui— mipusoned — put to open shame ~ 

Time shall embalm and magnify thy n urn*. 


TUt FREEDOM nr THE MINI), 

High walla and huge the body may coniine, 

And lion grati: obstruct the* pri-oiKi's guze;- 
And massive bolts irty bufflo his design, 

And vigilant ket| its watch his devious w..ys; 

Y*’t scorns the immortal mind this bane control • 

No chains can bind it and no cell inclose: 

Swifter than light it flies from pole to pole, 

And tn a flaah from earth to heaven it goes 1 
It leaps from mount to mount— from vale to vale 
It wanders, plucking honeyed fruits and floweis ; 

It visits home to hear the fireside tale, 

Cr in sweet converse pass the joyous hours 
'Tin up before the sun, mammy afar, 

And in *ts watches wearies every star! 

This remarkable little poem, to the last two lines 
of which we would particularly call our reader?’ 
attention, was the instantaneous outbreak of feel- 
ing on his being immured in his cell.’ Tlie jailor 
shot the bolts and turned the’ key, and the pri- 
soner, thrilling with the energy and inspiration of 
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£rjth and geniu9, inscribed this manly defiance 
ot judicial tyranny on the walls which inclosed 
aim. 

On coming out. of prison, the Apostle of Free- 
T dom found new difficulties in his path ; many 
hearts had grown timid, and no church or hall 
! could be obtained in Baltimore for the delivery of 
a course of lectures against slavery. The paper, 
j also, in which he was associated with Lundy, 
i could no longer he supported weekly, lie retired, 
therefore, from it, and its oiiginal proprietor again 
resumed its management as a monthly publication. 

For some time the American Colonisation Society 
had been exciting great attention in the United 
States, and Mr. Garrison, before coining to Balti- 
more, was disposed to look upon it fd\ourubIy. 
He believed that its objects were glorious, ns repre- 
sented — the abolition of foreign slave trade, ami 
the evangelisation of Africa. On mingling, how- 
ever, witn the most worthy and intelligent, free 
coloured people of Baltimore, In* discovered that 
the society in truth vindicated the right of property 
iiwhuimm flesh ; was in favour of gradual aboli- 
tion only on condition that the slave should be 
»*"tnspi>ri»*d to Africa, from which his ancestors, 
not himself, were brought; that it held the fero- 
cious prejudice against a sable complexion to be 
j natural, and, as it asserted, one not in the power 
} of religion to eradicate, because it was the “ ordina- 
tion of Providence," The society, in fact, was only 
a cunning device of the slaveholders to banish the 
free coloured people, that the slaws might he held 
m move pci feet Immingi . 

At this time the society w.us universally popular. 
The most eminent htaiesm.cn* and persons of all 
-oldie il parties gave it their support, and fifteen 
<»f tin- States had officially sanctioned it ; besides 
■ijiivli, every religious denomination was enlisted 
:.i its cause. When the line nature of this society 
(nst revealed itself to Ciairison, lie could scarcely 
believe Ins senses, lie stood alarmed and us- 
.‘•unded at view of the tremendous conflict which 
was opening before him against disguised cruelty, 
hypocrisy, and fraud. ^ AVliat was he, argued the 
weaker spirit within him, that he shouBtearraign 
such an august association before the bnWF public 
justice '! What was he -a young man Without 
station, without influential connections, without 
wealth, and without any supporters ? Winn could 
such a one, just liberated, too, from prison, do 
against the million ? So reasoned the human 
nature of the man; but the stiong spirit said- 
“ Raise up thy voice for outraged humanity — 
unveil the insinuating mischief, and leave all to 
God ! ” 

Accordingly, he went to the north, and for some 
time found it impossible to obtain a public hearing. 
In Boston, not a chapel or public hall would open 
its doors to him. Finding all his attempts to dis- 
seminate his doctrines in this way fruitless, he re- 
solved upon presenting himself as the apostle of 
freedom on the Common— a sort of public park— 

* and under the free canopy of heaven to make the 
unfettered winds, as it were, his heralds to carry 
abroad the thunder-tone? of his great argument. 
To our thinking, no fittei temple for the enuncia- i 
tion of his doctrines could have been found ; but,. : 
however, a circumstance, which contains in itsv*li 
a reproof and a reproach to the professors of that 
doctrine which proclaims all men to be brothers, 1 
at length gave him the shelter arid sanction of a . 

4 roof. The disciples of Thomas Paine.^infidels by , 
profession, offered him the free use of their hall, 
for his advocacy of the rights of man. In an in- ! 
fidel hall, therefore, he first proclaimed “ liberty 


to the captive, and the opening of the prison to 1 i 
them that were bound/’ “ J am a believer in ! 
Christianity,” said he, at the close of his course 
of lectures, “and Boston is professedly a Christiar 
city ; hence, 1 blush, while I am constrained to 
acknowledge the buperior humanity of what is 
called infidelity, to the Christianity of the day N ” 
This circumstance needs no comment ; by their 
fruits, ye shall know' them. 

Great as was the force of conviction produced 
in many minds by these lectures, men of wealth 
and influence declined, to aid Mr. Garrison — for 
his opinions were too extreme, his reform too ra- , j 
diful, and, as yet, the Colonisation Society, against * • 
which he waged war, was an idol which the so- j 
called liberal and philanthropic worshipped. Nor | 
was there yet any public organ by which he could 
disseminate his principles. These principles had ■ 
already ruined several newspapers, and none ! 
would now lend their columns to the subject : I 
much less would any capitalist embark his solid 
dollars in so perilous an enterprise. Garrison, at 
this moment standing alone, and without the 
means of commanding a single penny, counted 
the cost of this great warfare for humanity. He 
had nothing to lose but his life, and that he was * ! 

willing to sacrifice, if God ho w illed. His spirit 
was as indomitable as his heart was noble, and 
he resolved, at all hazards, to go on. Still, with- 
out mom y, how commence, much less carry 
on, a paper ? His friends shook thoir heads at 
his “ fanatical schemes.” Ifow was the first 
number of his paper to bo brought out, much ! 
more .sustained? • » 

Thanks, however, to good old Ezekiel Bartlett,. j 
lie was a pi inter, and knew how' to set types, and 1 
work at the press. He had, besides this, a stout, 
sturdy -stalled friend, one Isaac Knapp, whom he 
had known from childhood, and who, like himself, 
was a printer. With this man he took counsel, 
and, when two dctei mined, great-minded men 
ta kt counsel together, it would In* strange if some- 
thing did not result from it. Thcv were both poor, 
could not command a sixpence of capital between 
them, but then tiny could work! — out of that 
work great tilings might be accomplished. There 
was, al'io, a third man, a mutual friend of theirs, 
a foreman in a printing establishment, who might 
help them, and to him they went. Tlu»y engaged 
themselves to him ns journeymen, on condition 
that their labour should cover the expenses of this j 
important paper, which, even before it saw the 
day, was entitled the Liberator, | 

On the 1st of January, , (lu first number of ! 

this journal was published. It was an era in the i 

history of emancipation ; and though, in the first j 

instance, free coloured people were almost its sole | 

supporters, it was not many weeks before its bold [ 

and noble proprietor! wove in a condition to pur- i 

chase ,i little second-hand type, and an old press, j 

wlm h they set up in a small, obscure upper room, j 

in the old Mfichants’ Hall. Many a gigantic re- ! „ 

suh has had its obscure beginning in such small * 

npp' i* rooms. There w r as a time when the Anti- ! 

Cinn-l.iw League had no better place of meeting 1 

for its hall-dozen members — L nay, even the very 
apostles preached and promulgated Christianity 
itself in “ small upper chambers.” 

For several years the Liberator was issued from 
this humble room, which also, for a considerable 
portion of that- time, served its undaunted, inde- 
fatigable proprietors as printing-office, counting- 
horn***, eating-room, bed-room, &c. There is a 
moral sublimity in the hi nor} of this paper, and 
a grandeur beyond that of kings in the noble 
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temperance, self-denial, and unconquerable forti- 
! tude of the men who conducted it. Sneered at ; 
' scoffed at, threatened, persecuted, they still held 
I on ; high-hearted champions in the cause of hu- 
! munity and freedom. Thank God for such in- 
stances as these of the true heroic ! 

; During the tinfe of which we are now writing, 
| Garrison and Knapp lived in the most simple and 
! frugal manner : their diet was principally bread 
| and water ; their luxury a little milk. The manual 
! labour of the paper was performed by themselves 

I alone; apd, in addition to his share of this, Gairi- 

son had also to discharge the duties of editor, 
which were laborious enough. Hut, as we said 
before, the men were heroes, and to the true heroic 
i mood there is neither difficulty nor impediment 
which cannot be overcome. When they were 
wearied and worn down with excessive toil, they 
remembered the lash-driven slave, and with a 
cheerful spirit they went along their arduous and 
rugged path. 

Though the Liberator made its way but slowly 
among the white population, it created the utmost 
exasperation among the slaveholders. A desperate 
outbreak of the slaves* in Virginia was attributed 
to Garrison and his influence ; and scarcely a day 
, passed without his receiving letters, containing 
challenges to fight him, or the most brutal and 
fiend-like threats of abduction, or assassination, 
i Undaunted either by threat or intimidation, he 
| published some of these brutal and vulgar letters 
i in the columns of his paper, that the world might 
| see of wh.it spirit their writers were. The fear and 
[ haired of him increased more and more in the 
Southern States, and at length threats and insults 
; ceased to be pri vate affairs, for the State of Georgia 
offered, through its legislatui e, a reward of 5,000 
dollars lor his life. His escape was truly mira- 
culous. 

I On New Year's Day, 1S32, just twelve months 
j after the commencement of the Liberator , another 
grain of mustard-seed in the good cause of enmn- 
, cipation w r as sown, by the formation of the first 

| Anti-Slavery Society in America. This, likewise, 

! was organised by Garrison, and consisted of twelve 
members — a small, but an apostolic number — 

| among whom were David Lee Child, the husband 
I of Lydia Maria Child, and other men of great in 
flutmco and high standing. He had also in this 
} ear the satisfaction of successfully unmasking 
the true nature and desigus of the so often ed 
mentioned Colonisation Society, which he was 
enabled to do from the official documents of their 
own body. This was at once a gieut step gained 
in his own cause. Still, this triumph only re- 
minded America. In England, the Colonisation 
Society was looked upon us the aulvation of the 
slave ; it. was lauded to the skies, as a new aiul 
glorious sclunu of Christian philanthropy which 
was to astonish the world. One Elliott Cress on, 
a member of the Society of Friends, hut un arrant 
despiser of the coloured man, Was then travelling 
' in this country, holding public meetings, and 
winning a deal of money and enthusiasm from 
the breasts and pockets of the people. By his 
artful statements, and Quaker garb and mode of 
speech, he lulled suspicion asleep. Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Fowell Buxton, and nearly all the 
leading abolitionists of England, at that time were 
misled by him. William Ilowitt, however, soon saw 
through the in t poster, end openly denounced him. 
Closely occupied as Garrison of necessity was, 

, by his paper at home, and ruinous, almost, as it was 
for him to leave his post, he, still thought it so im- 
portant that this nefarious scheme and its agent 


should no longer delude the British public, that, 
at all risks, he resolved to come over to England 
for uiis purpose. In May, 1833, accordingly, he 
came, a stranger, and unauthorised by any influ- 
ential body, and having here, aa in America, to 
commence a warfare against a countryman, and 
against a cause which hud seized upon the public 
mind as favourably as it haddone At home. For- 
tunately, however, the false is seldom as bold as 
the true ; and Cresson, who knew perfectly well 
l lie real nature of his and the society’s designs, 
made but a feeble, opposition to this unlooked-for 
and formidable enemy on new ground; and in 
three months his career in England was brought 
to a sudden and inglorious end. b He left this 
country for America, a convicted impostor, and 
covered with shame and disgrace. Garrison’s visit 
to England, on the contrary, was crowned with 
success : his simple, earnest manners and demea- 
nour, in which truth and moral greatness were so 
forcibly impressed, instantly recommended him 
and his cause to every kindred mind ; and shortly 
before he left this country, he had the satisfaction 
of receiving a most emphatic protest against thd 
lately triumphant Colonisation Society, signed 
by Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, Macaulay, Cropper 
of Liverpool, George Stephen, William Smith, 
Lord Suflield, Daniel O’Connell, and others. He 
had many most interesting and friendly interviews 
with Wilberforce, shortly before his death, which 
took place while he remained in England. He 
lived only a few weeks after he had signed the 
protest ; and Mr. Garrison has been heard to say, 
that he considers it as one of the melancholy privi- 
leges of his life to have attended that good man's 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. Poor Clarkson, 
at that time blind, and in a feeble state of health, 
could not credit the deception which had been 
practised upon him, and refused to sign the pro- 
test. Afterwards, however, having recovered his 
sight, and being able to read and judge for himself, 
he addressed a long letter to Garrison, which was 
published in 1810, indignantly reprobating the de- 
ceptive course pursued by the Colonisation Society, 
through Umc agent in this country 

Diuing®P visit to England, Garrison became 
acquainted with George Thompson, and impressed 
by his zeal, moral intrepidity, and wonderful elo- 
quence, besought him to visit the United States, 
and to become a coadjutor with him, and the little 
handful of persecuted abolitionists there — u to come 
over and help them,” as the apostles would have said. 

The report of Garrison’s labours in England had 
. fossed flic Atlantic before him, and on his arrival 
in New York he found placards posted through 
the city, stating that “the Infamous Garrison ” 
had arrived, and was to be presen t on a certain even- 
ing at a public meeting, “ and the friends of order, 
therefore, in the city ” — alias , the friends of slavery 
— “ were invited t«> assemble and hurry him to the 
tar-kcttle.” The whole city was in a state of 
excitement; the hotels were filled with ruffians 
from the Southern States, who uttered publicly 
the most terrific threats against him. No soul 
interfered in his behalf; on the contrary, the daily 
papers were filled with inflammatory articles, cal- 
culated only the more to inflame the public mind. 
There is something perfectly sublime in the spec- 
tacle of one man, who has no other rule of con- 
duct, under any circumstances, but peace # and 
love, standing alone, as it were, in an infuriated 
city, putting his life in his hand, trusting all to 
God, and fearing no man. 

( To to concluded in our next, 
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MICHAELMAS. 

11 V WlM.lAM HoWITT. 

There lmvo been merry times at Michaelmas ; 

_ who would believe it? Yet there have been merry 
times at Michaelmas. Mayors and aldermen were 
then elected, and made their bows to each other; 
and l»e sure there were merry doings when mayors 
and aldermen were in the ease. Stubble geese, 
like the aldermen, were now in prime condition ; 
but being the weaker, according to the proved, 
went to the wall, or rather to tlu- kitchen, and 
twirled upon the spit. It was a jolly day in old 
Mother Church; — she ordered everybody that 
could got it, to cat a goose in honour of St. Michael 
and all the angels; we may suppose, because they 
were not such geese as to quarrel with their com- 
forts in heaven at. the suggestion of Lucifer. So 
in church and corporation, in abbey and town-hall, 
in farm and cottage, there was a universal eating 
of fat geese; and nobody that I ever heard of j 
complained of the injunction. Queen Elizi- belli i 
was eating her goo**c when the news of the deli at 
of the Spanish Armada was brought her; and no 
doubt she thought the Spaniards great and very 
green geese for having conic there, and that the) 
would be still greater and greener if they ever 
came again. Ever after, Queen Bess most assidu 
ouslyatehergoo.se at Michaelmas, and probably 
with Spanish chestnuts, as people on the continent 
do now' ; or if she did not, she would not have re- 
pented it if she had, for it is a princely addition. 
Queen Bess ate her goose all the mnuc punctually 
because it was an old saying and widel) believed, 
that if you cat jour goose at r"*heelmas j on 
would have plenty of money all the >v... round : 
and how could anybody desire a pleasanter way 
of replenishing a purse ? Qu'vn lhxss in her day 
was dreadfully in want of money ; and ns this 
came to he seen, and not the less to be felt by 
those who had the taxes to pay, and as no mote 
Armadas came to he defeat- d, people lost all faith 
in eating roast goose, cm out that comfortable faith 
which Robert Southey had when he addressed one 
in a sonnet, and asking himself where it could have 
been so bravely fed, was obliged tonnswn that he 
did not know, blit ad. led -• 

\>t tin* T know Ui.it Uiom :nt v» rv fine 

Seasonal with will 1 onions, ,r jiort wi.jc • 

Jolly times, it is clear, then, there have been at 
Michaelmas. Intv these, except in the city of 
London, there has been made a dreadful inroad 
by the Municipal Corporation Reform Act, which 
forbade all eating of Michaelmas goose in a cor- 
porate capacity. Driven out of convents and 
corporal ions, yet I imagine roast goof.c at Michael- 
mas finds a welcome reception in many a farm, 
gentleman’s, ami other private house. Roast pigs 
i 0 no longer run about with oranges in their mouths, 
crying “come, eat me!" but stubble geese really 
do seem to met t you at every turn, and cackle out 
invitingly that pathetic request. At markets and 
poulterera they crowd upon you; in lanes and on 
couvnmtis they nibble at your heels, and hiss to 
idfbtWyouj;hal they are fat and foolish, and hog you 
to introduce them to a s age. They stand in nocks 
at stubble-field gnUs, and look imploringly : every- 


where you arc called on to note that they are no 
longer green, but have grown grey and corpulent, 
and h ive but one earthly desire left, and that is — 
to be done brown. There is no resisting this. The 
Michaelmas goose will find a warm reception 
wherever it goes to the end of the world. j 

But I much fear me that there are many houses j 
where this portly visitor finds the door too narrow . I 
to get in. Someway, Homan Catholicism having so ' \ 

long gone out of fashion in England, we have for*. j 
gotten many of its most sensible customs. Michael- j 
mas has ceased to be anything of a holiday. i 
except to landlords. A holiday! mercy on us! 
why it is rent-dav ! All may lighten their purses, f 
but that is a process that with thousands does not 
much lighten the heart. It is quarter-day — 

At length the busy time begins, — ! 

“ Cm iu>, ii^hbours, nc* must wa|{;"— J* 

The money chink*, down iliop their chins, i ■ 

, Knch lu^ginfe out his bag. ' ! 

I 

Out upon Michaelmas for a holiday — why, it is s 
only a landlord's holiday! They are tile jolly 
fellows that glean the stubble, and catch all the 
f.u geese. \Ve are the geese to be plucked, 

■ iml, perhaps, get a roasting! <)h, you lucky 
f* llous, that can keep holiday at Michaelmas! I 
Lueky fellows, you landlords! Who would not 
he a landlord, especially at Michaelmas ! Heaven 
send us all to be landlords ns soon as possible; j 
and fill our purses for the whole year round by 
devouring stubble geese. At Michaelmas the 
landlord is plucking geese all daylong, and the 
deuce a bit does he wenrv with it. If you pay 
quarterly, you pay at Michaelmas; if you pay 
only once a year, Michaelmas is sure to catch you. 

T1hmi is the time for plucking and roasting. It is 
a solemn, sober, dreary, melancholy sort oftime — 
is Michaelmas for ever) body but landlords. There 
is 1 iitghlcr to be sure, but the laughter is the land-' * 

lord's. You may tell it by the sound, without ! 

seeing where il comes from. It is a thiek, mellow, 
tat-sided sort of laughter; it is not a tenant’s 
laughter, nor an) thing like it. There are geese 
roasting in plenty, but then— the) are in land- 
lord’s kitehe». * 

And yet there have been jolly times, even at 
Michaelmas. Nothing has degenerated so much 
in th is degenerating world as Michaelmas. Land- 
lords once had bowels. They knew how unpleasant 
I.- the operation of draw ing a rent to the patient 
• piettv much like that of drawing a tooth - and 
tney did their best to make it easy. They gilded 
Jim pill , they sweetened the physic —they roasted j 
slueble geese for their tenants as well us for them- 1 
selves. “ | 

Nobody. now-it-dajR, if their fathers had not 
told tin m, would have any idea how easily Michael- 
mas once was made to go over. It once was a gay 
day, spite of its being a pay-day. I remember, 
when a bov, how meny were our rent-nights. The 
simper table, at my father’s, was set out in the large 
old-fashioned dining room, and in came one bright . 
face after another, us if the thing, money, bad not 
brought it there. We six lads were allowed to sit i 
up on those nights later than usual, and to sit down, 
with the whole rustic group. Never did any hours 
flow more magically than those. There were as- 
sembled the wits, the historians, - the humourists, 
the rural patriarchs of (he neighbourhood, and the 
whole country round, its doings, and characters, 
and traditions, passed in review. At one end Of 
the table sate the stately form of the landlord, 
radiant with the mirth of the present, and the 
remembrance of the past; at the other, the mild 
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and maternul grace- of one of the best and noblest 
of. women, who thought, and felt, and lived, for 
every creature within the reach of her untiring 
sympathies- What knowledge ofhumble life have 1 
gleaned at these times. How entirely do they seem in 
memory to have belonged to some wetter and more 
patriarchal age. How cold and formal dp we seem 
now to have grown. Landlord and tenant do not 
know each other. Our acquaintance is with agents. 
We take premises, and never see from whom — we 
quit them, and never wish to see. We draw a 
cheque for the rent, and do not even catch a 
glimpseof the landlord’s hand in a receipt, for the 
presentation at the bank makes that unnecessary. 
Thousands pay to agents and receivers ; tens of 
thousands are waited on duly with hook and re- 
ceipt. To thepoor, even quarter-day is abolished ; 
or, rather, it is always quartef-day with them, for 
they pay weekly. There are courts and alleys 
innumerable called by the significant name of 
Rj-;nth: — Farrcr's Kents; Spongem’s Rents; Maw- 
worm’s Rents : Fingerit’s Rents — the term is 
emphatic, ft snows the only idea of the possessors. 
To them they are not human habitations ; they 
present to their minds no images of human and 
domestic life ; they awake no sympathies nor spe- 
culations of what passes 

In huts where poor men lie. 

Th*y are merely so many man-traps to catch the 
paying animal in ; they are machines for manufac- 
turing rent. 

In all our social improvements, shall we ever 
improve on this state of things ? Will all our 
teachings and preachings ever draw us nearer to 
gether? Will civilisation and Christianity ever 

1 >ut a bridge of sympathy over the huge gttlpli 
letwecu landlord and tenant, between grade and 
grade? Instead of 'iron-hr'ulyrs and chain-bridges, 
which our science lias raised, will our humanity 
ever throw a rainbow arch of soft brotherly affec- 
tion from one craggy point to another of human 
existence ? Thanks he to God, they will! The 
signs are upon us and about us a thousandfold. 
“The winter of our discontent,” if not over, is 
rapidly passing. The buds and the early blossoms 
of the spring of a Christian ci\ ilisatiou, at whose 
foot lies love, and on whose crown there shall rjpp 
harmony and abundance, is^ breaking with unmis- 
takenble certainty. Fverv day puts forth some 
new shoot of hope, some fruit of accomplishment. 
The colossal statue. of humanity is fast being dug 
outof the desert sands of ignorance, imposition, and 
contempt which had drifted over it through truly 
dark ages. We see, from day to day, the spades of 
industrious knowledge lay bare some new portion 
of the ancient right, some glorious members of 
the social frame, some divine feature of popular 
beauty. Already the head and shoulders, the arms 
of power, and the hands of subtlest skill, are set free 
from their earthly concealment. The form of man, 
august and godlike, is at least half revealed, it 
stands once more awful in its majesty, calmly 
sublime in its intellectual grace, before tlie face of 
heaven and of men. The sun of Truth shines on 
it; the winds of Freedom fun it; the terrors of the 
future seize on corruption, and the awakened 
people gaze with reverent di;ead on the restored 
image of themselves. Where now are the epithets 
of the great unwashed ; the rascal rabble, the 
■ swinish multitude T Where are the minions of 
usurped power — the chains, the dungeons, tho 
uplifted axe streaming with patriot blood ? What 
advocate of popular right is now borne through 


the Traitors’ Gate? Where are the Pctcrloos of 
infamy? Where.evenarethe corn-laws? Thick and 
fast fall the ramparts of injustice.. Instead of these 
shameful evidences of a distorted social con- 
dition, ministers stand forth and declare that every 
reform must go on ; trade must be freed ; Ireland 
i must have justice ; the lash must be laid aside ; 

* education must be common and universal us our < 
daily bread. While they talk of education, the 
people are educating themselves. They have their 
own schools, aye, and colleges; they — the multitude 
—are studying Greek, and Latin, and mathematics, 
and, best of all, the science of their own rights and 
interests. TJiose dens of crime and disease, the 
« S pi tul fields and St, Gileses of the metropolis, nave 
been explored by the benevolent ; and baths and 
wash-houses, ana other purifying and sanatory 
measures are in active operation. Tlie revelations of 
the Andover Union have shattered the stony heart 
of the anti-christian poor-law ; within the last month 
three new parks for the people have been opened 
in tlie dense spin n cry of Manchester. Capital 
punishments are threatened with speedy abolition. 
Thousands of earnest-hearted men are engaged ill 
chasing down slavery, intemperance, injustice to 
women, w r ;ir, and the other great scotirges and 
retarders of our upward progress. It is their 
thought by night, their eager pursuit by day. Thus 
far the derided “ march of intellect” is on its way. 
Can it ever turn back ? Can it ever be impeded ? As 
soon shall you turn back tbc sun. The millenium 
of mind is advancing. 'The masses are rising ou 
the wings of education ; all factitious distinctions 
must descend and he laid at their feet. The pro- 
phetic words of Burns are growing into things : — 

‘ come it will for a' that” — 

Tho pith it’ sense, and prido o’ worth 
Aru higher ranks than a' that. 

And the same principles which are operating to 
restore the true gradation of ranks have already 
begun to restore the true distribution of property. 
Men arc combining to possess as well as to deserve. 
The men of Leeds and London are practically 
teaching tin* benefits of association in trade; the 
Chartists, once the men of physical force, have now 
taught the people how to purchase estates for them- 
selves. On th<» plains or O’Connorvillc they have 
actually beaten their swords into nloughshuics. 

By these same co-operative principles, educated 
mind will seize on the giant power of machinery, 
and will transform it from the taskmaster ami 
grinder of the people to their genera] servant. He 
shall work ; their charge shall be to watch and 
guide his movements. The world of God shall 
diffuse equally and ahunduntly its good things 
to all Gods children. These are the natural fiuits 
of science and general education, that are as cer- 
tain as life itself. We may rest assured by all that 
lias been done and is now doing, that 

The groan’s of nature in (his nether world, 

Which Hca\en tins hoard forages, have un eml 
Foretold by prophets, and by pools sung, 

Whose fire iv ns kindled at the prophets’ lamp, 

The time of rei>t, (he promised sabbath euros. * 

Six thousand years of narrow have well nigh 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a tiiniiil world; and what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely ns the working of a sea m 

Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest.— Coirper, 

With an animating voice of the future. in our 
heaits, what are now the holiday pleasuren tbit we 
can snatch for the moment? Let us, all that can, 
away into the country. The hop-pickers are at 
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work in tlie lovely fields of Kent, and other coun- 
ties, Lively and picturesque groups are gathered 
together beneath tne luxuriant bines. There Is no 
need for ns to envy the vineyards and the vine- 
yard scenes of the continent, there are none of 
them that surpass the beautiful scenes, and the 
merry groups, of our hop-grounds. The tall and 


tree : and round gather t the throng, and there is 
much mirth over getting seated; and then for 
the clatter of knives and forks, the popping of 
porter and ginger-beer bottles, and the foaming of 
Hass's pale ale. After dinner, pipes and cigars 
are lit, and the smoke curls up amongst the green 
boughs with a true holiday curl. Talk, and' 


luxuriant hops, with their vine-like leaves, and slaughter, and broad jokes abound. After awhile 
their hanging clusters of flowers, standing in green there is a challenge for a leaping match, another 


masses on fair slopes, or borne in triumph by laugh- 
ing children to the bins, are objects of rural beauty 
full of happy and pictorial suggestion. 

The shortening day warns us that we must make 
haste to enjoy the glories of nntur *. Yet glorious 
is nature at this moment. The birds arc silent; 
there is a solemn hush over the landscape that in- 
spires a thoughtful mood. But the sun beams 
giadly on the woods and fields, that smile back 
upon him as in an old ami confiding affection. 
The blackberries hang thick on the hedges; the 
mushroom springs white and fresh in the green 

J mature ; the geometric spider hangs its web, and 
mngs in its web, on bush and tree. Never does 
the landscape look more attractive than now. The 
grass in the fields is of the deepest green ; the corn 
is cleared from the uplands: the woods look 
dreamy ; the streams run on in freshest brilliancy ; 
the air is full of vigour and inspiration. You .ire 
no longer languid, and oppressed with electric 
heat ; you feel as if you must run and leap, think 
and love. You want hearts tuned to the joy of 
your heart, minds overflowing with thought — you 
breathe in poetry, you pour out eloquence. Such 
is the soul of nature in the manhood of autumn. 
The true holiday now is to enjoy it. The vans 
which pour daily out of London set you the true 
example. With their looped-up curtains, their 
streaming ribbons, their bright colours, on they 

{ fo, in trains of tens and twenties, all filled with 
nippy people. Sometimes whole troops of school- 
boys, or schoolgirls, fill them, who sing altogether, 
as they go out of the great Babel into free nature, 
in the joy of their hearts. Sometimes they are 
servants, youths and maidens, who have sub- 
scribed their penny a week to the association to 
which they belong for these rural expeditions. 
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for a race. The music plays, the day rolls on, and 
it is time to go. With green branches, stripped 
vigorously, and almost riotously, from many a 
tree, they dress and adorn their several vans, 
ascend, and away. If they sing in coming) they 
sing tenfold in going bacK. All sing— men and 
women — every heart is elate; with a humming, 
chiming, sonorous sound, as of so many great 
cages full of singing-birds, they roll back into the 
great cngulphing city. 

If any one were to ask me for the pattern of a 
holiday for Michaelmas, 1 should say — “ Go and 
do likewise ; " only being as much more sober, 
wise, and refined us you please. Send a company 
of congenial people into a forest on a fine Sep- 
tember day, and be sure they will nmke a holiday 
of it. 


SURVEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 

No. VI. : August— September. 

By Harriet Martini; ut. 

1. It i* much to be wished that in old nations a 
vivid sense should be kept alive iu everybody's 
mind of what the public arrangements are for, and 
of what concern everybody has in them. Without 
this, such arrangements will become mere ma- 
chinery ; and those who manage it will become 
careless or tyrannical, while those who live under 
it will grow insensible to the benefits they derive 
from it, or be impatient under any accidental 
suffering that it may inflict. In a new nation, for 
instance, forming a government for itself, almost 
every man would see why taxes must be imposed. 


Sometimes they are young people of another class, every man would see why taxes must be imposed, 
mixed with husbands and wives, and even little 1 and, why the amount is fixed as it is; and he would 
children. They are all bound for Hampton Court, p^ his taxes willingly, and with a sort of pride ill 
and Busliy* Hark, or to the still more favourite contributing his share towards the safety, con- 
11 unit of Kpping Forest. They have music. It lenience and honour of the society of which he 
plays as they go, and they sing as they go. When is a member. Hut if, for hundreds of years, no 
the music is not heard, or the singing, Lhtie is a instruction is given to the nation about its consti- 
merry clatter of voices, of laughter, and jokes, tution and its political duties, men will get to con- 
What lords and princes are half so happy? Away aider it a matter of course that thjir persons and 


they stream, van nfle* van, with their simipter- 
waggon trotting on. well stored, behind. All doors 
are croivded as they pass, to catch a glimpse of so 
much human enjoyment. Behind them lies the 
great brick wilderness, with all its labours and 
cares: before* thei 1 , for one long day, the green 
wide forest. Anon they pour into it. They drive 
up to some well-known public house. They de- 
scend, form into knots of twos, threes, half-dozens, 
or scopes, and away into the woods. Then it were 
a long story to describe all their won derings, 
ueerings, wanderings, exclamations, leaping over 
bushes, slinging at boles of trees, chasing or squir- 
rels, fun, 'and laughter. Some soon seat them- 
selves in. the shade; other tender souls stroll on, 
through' ’shad) and - mossy winding ways lost hi 
one' another. Who can tell the amount of enjoy- 


one' another. Who can tell the amount of enjoy- down to the 
menUcondensed into the hearts of that jolly com- should be pa 
oaxiy. But the time for dinner is come, and is not highest and 
jjfoflgotten. There it is, spread under a great in the world 


pi m his taxes willingly, and witli a sort of pride ill 
contributing his share towards the safety, con- 
venience and honour of the society of wnicli he 
is a member. But if, for hundreds of years, no 
instruction is given to the. nation ubout its consti- 
tution and its political duties, men will get to con- 
sider it a matter of course that thjir persons and 
property are to be kept secure, aim that they are 
to snare in the advantages of the social state : and, 
next, they will lose all pleasure in paying for their 
security and welfare, and even complain of the 
tax, mid try to evade it. Nobody reminds them, 
and they do not ask themselves, what condition 
they would be in if there were no laws to secure 
their lives from violence, and their earnings from 
theft, and their children from injury. They forget 
what it would be to have no roads, no water but 
what they could fetch, no light iu the streets, no 
public order, no safety from invaders; no protec- 
tion on the seas, ho peace on land. They forget 
that there is a set of public servants to do the 
general work of society, — a set of qualified and 
nard-working public servants, from tne sovereign 
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In the same way, tluere is too little general un- 
derstanding anywhere of the incalculable benefits 
brought by the institutions of Justice. The Law 
and the Courts are thought of with a sort of dis- 
like, and without any recollection that it owing 
to them that we can sit by our firesides in peace, 
go to bed with safety, walk the streets fearlessly, 
and do our work with hope of enjoying the fruits. 
In countries where there is no law, or bad law, 
men live in rags, and dirt, and idleness, lest their 
earnings and their comforts should be taken from 
them by force, and the women wear thick veils 
and are shut up, because there is no safety for 
them abroad. In such countries, there is no in- 
dustry, no commerce carried on, except by power* 
ful armed men, who can fi^ht their way through 
life* The next worst state is that of such societies 
as are to be found in parts of Ireland, where the 
people do not understand what law is for, and who, 
therefore, do not value it, but rather hate it. 
They do not use it, and carefully guard it as a 
mighty benefit and protection, but defy it, and 
baffle it ; and, in exact proportion, are life and 
property insecure. In such part* the honest 
working man is at the mercy of any one who 
may owe him a grudge : he may have his cow 
killed, or his house burned over his head, or 
his daughter carried ofF to the mountains ; or he 
may be waked from his innocent sleep hy men 
in masks, who drag him to n ditch and murder 
him. Because a great number do not know how to 
value law and justice, nobody can have the benefit 
of them. 

In England, where the law has as 'steady and 
even a course as in any country in the world, we 
may he apt, if we do not take care, to grow in- 
different to the benefit of justice, and to our duty 
in regard to it. We may he apt to shrink fiom 
any trouble, or expense, or annoyance, which we 
ought ns cheerfully to undergo for the sake of 
ublic justice, as to pay our taxes in return for the 
_ cue fit of government. I have known a man — an 
| educated man who ought toha\e known hotter— 
i agree to a negotiation with thieves, whereby he 

j recovered his property, and they escaped punish- 

ment, — being let loose oil society to rob somebody 
else. I haveknown a woman — an educated woman 
who ought to have known better— try to make 
interest with a magistrate to have a case of theft 
hastened over for her convenience, instead of 
j respectfully waiting on the course of justice and 
the interests of all parties. I have known a 
policeman bitterly complain, and with reason J of 
the selfish want of principle of householders who 
will recover stolen property by their means, and 
then decline coming forward to prosecute. He 
complained that the office of policeman was thus 
rendered intolerable; that he nad tojoil night ami 
day, to undergo danger of life and limb, to incur 
thenatred of th i profligate and desperate pnrt of 
society, and the , after h 11 ; when his share of the 
work was done, o he denied the co-opcration of 
the respectable^ and the countenance of the ma- 
gistrate and the courts. In all these cases, 1 saw 
ignorance, thoughtlessness, and fear of annoyance : 
and these are what I want to expose, and to have 
| , prevented by siome plan for instructing everybody 

who enjoys the protection of law in nis duty to- 
1 ' wards the law. 

’l Till this is done, some good occasionally arises 
from startling, incidents which- w ould, at fi rst sight, 
Appear to act another way. Every now and then, 
' an instance occurs of hardship inflicted under the 
regular operation of justice. Not only do such 
cases draw attention to faults in the law, and in 


those who administer it, hut they cause thoughtful, 
people to consider what a vast protectiop the law, 
must, on the whole, give, If an occasional case of 
hardship strike them eo forcibly. The bravest will 
feel that while every effort should* of course, W 
made to lessen the chances of hardship, they could 
cheerfully undergo it themselves, if it were their 
turn, through their deep respect and gratitude f6r> 
the good of law and justice on the whole. 1 
wonder which of us could bear, with courage and 
cheerfulness, such trials as the following which, 
have happened lately ; bear them, not with anger, 
contempt, and defiance, hut a brave hope that in 
time such drawbacks need not ever attend upon 
&n inestimable good. 

A respectable tradesman, in extensive business, 
was brought up twice before a London magistrate, 
and committed for trial, in company with a fellow 
of bad character, on a charge of having picked a 
gentleman’s pocket of a pocket-book. A host of 
friends testified to his character, and his circum- 
stances were proved to be easy. He could ouly 
declare his entire ignorance of the whole transac- 
tion ; and the impression was strong that the wit- 
ness had made a mistake, either taking him for 
another person, or fancying that he saw him touch 
the pocket-book when he did not: but the ma- 
gistrate hit d no choice but to commit him for 
trial. When we think of the mortification to a 
respectable man, and. the dismay at home caused 
fly such an event as this committal, we leel how 
much generous respect for. justice is required to 
enable a man to bear up under his accidental share, 
in order that the pockets of society may not be 
picked. A cab proprietor, of good character in 
the city, was proved to have taken out of a field a 
grey mo re belonging to another man, and sold her 
to a hoi se- dealer. Of course he was charged with 
horse-stealing. But it came out that the prisoner 
had mistaken this grey mare for a much better one 
of his own, which \nu> grazing in the same field. 
The animals were of precisely the same height, 
and the same shade of dark grey; both hud long 
switch tail*, and both were blind of the right eye.* 
This whs a matter soon settled, hut very vexatious 
while it lasted. A lady, who, ns it happened, was 
an authoress, was annoyed in a walk hy some 
women who made impertinent remarks on her 
bonnet, and who became more troublesome the 
mor< they saw she was annojed, till they collected 
a mob about her. She desired a policeman whom 
she met, to bring the tw'o ringleaders to a police- 
office; but he refused to do so, they being wives 
of policemen. For bis refusal she charged him ; 
ana greatly surprised she was when the magistrate 
dismissed the case, with the observation that lie 
rceived no sufficient reason for the charge, 
owever this decision may be regarded, there can 
be but one opinion ns to tne mode of cross-exami- 
nation adopted by the prisoner’s counsel, though 
he afterwards disclaimed all intmtion of being 
lk offensive.” Ho asked many questions about the 
novels she lmd written, and her means of obtaining 
a livelihood, and declared that the whole affair was 
intended as an advertisement of her name and 
writings, by getting them mentioned in the news- 
papers. It matters little whether this low sup- 
position is true or false. Its utterance is not likely 
to operate on women’s minds as an encouragement 
to further the course of justice. It will probably 
be some time before any other lady will seek justice 
in a police court, at the hazard of being questioned 
about her occupations and income, and called an 
adventuress if it happens to be her lot to earivher 
bread. A young thief stole a watch, the other day, 
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om the berth of a cuddy servant of a vessel in 
the West India Dock. The boy is only ten years 
old ; and the magistrate called the case a distress- 
ing one, and lamented that he had no power to take 
any other courfte than committing the child for 
trial, it being a clear case of felony. The prose- 
cutor implored the magistrate to dispose of the 
case at once, as the vessel was about to sail, and 
it would ruin him to lose bis place in her. He had 
rather lose his watch than be detained to prosecute. 
The magistrate said he lmd only a choice of evils : 
to let the boy loose, to bis own destruction and 
the injury of society, or to ruin the prosecutor by 
detaining him from his service on board the ship 
where all his property also was. He could not un- 
dertake thus to punish an already injured man ; 
and he, therefore, dismissed the boy, — an act very 
encouraging to thieves who prey upon sailors about 
to sail, and very discouraging to claims for justice. 
The next sailor who makes a complaint of the kind 
must be a hero,- -prepared to lose his living for 
the sake of public justice. Some provision must, 
doubtless, be made for a case so flagrantly bard as 
this, llut what can one sny when one’s memory 
recurs to the hardest of all such cases, when an 
innocent man is hanged, according to all the forms 
of justice, and under such evidence as that nobod v 
doubts of his guilt? None who have heard wifi 
ever forget the tale of the young man ulio was 
convicted in America (then under British rule) of 
’the murder of an aged gentleman with whom In? 
had become acquainted on a journey. The young 
man was opulent, educated, high-minded, and of 
the fairest character: his intimate friends could 
not believe his guilt ; hut nobody else could doubt 
it. The old gentleman was last s»*en with him; 
the old man’s hank notes were found in his pocket- 
book: and his own silver-mounted pistols were 
found in a ditch near the murdered body. The 

J iroofa of his innocence were dear when it was too 
ate, — curious facts about, exchanges of bank-notes 
and liis parting with his pistols; but bis own ac- 
count of the matter looked most improbable, and 


count of the matter looked most improbable, and 
•availed nothing. He met his death calmly, re- 
gretting most the disgrace to his family: If his 
calmness was supported by an express willingness 
to he emshed under the fiction of a law whose 
unswerving course, is indL;u nsable to the security 
of all other lues than hi> own, — if he saw that, . 
though unjust to him, the doom wa« ju as regard c d ‘ 
society, and could submit du erfully from this con 
sideration, he was in a condition of mind to which 
death could not come amiss, and quitted lift* em- 
balmed in a truer honour than any potentate sur- 
rounded with praise and service, or I In* warrior 
expiring in the hour of victory. Something of 
this spirit should he in the breast of every citizen 
who is called to Miflfer more or less from the course 
of public justice, whether of loss or shame, or 
mere trouble and annoyance. 

II. On the whole, I suppose men are and will 
ever be as "various as they ever were, though we 
talk of certain ideas and manners as being preva- 
lent at ecu lain seasons of human history, ft seems 
ns if the men of our day cared above all things lor 
the opinion of those about them ; so that men will 
, be anything-- -sober or profligate, homely or osten- 
tatious, Uievry or grave,— rather than be wondered 
or 1 at. In our time, it is the greatest of 

all misfortune* to man, woman, or child, to be 
ridiculous in the eyes of neighbours. So, when 
the restraint of opinion is withdrawn, the incidents 
which occur are very striking, whether they arc 
. v? a noble or ludicrous character. An instance 


of each lies before me. Lieut. Anneke, a Prussian 
artillery oflicer, of the highest honour, has refused 
to fight a duel. He was challenged merely on the 
ground of being' the bearer of an unacceptable 
letter, the writer of which refused to fight. Lieut. 
Annexe's refusal was on the' ground that duelling 
being now a mere custom arising out of antiquated 
prejudice, is a brutal act, unworthy an enlightened 
man in our day. The Court of Honour at Munster 
has decreed, by a majority of twenty-seven to 
three, that Lieut. A. be dismissed the service, 
he having virtually dismissed himself by avowing 
opinions which, however reasonable, are opposed 
to the arrangements* of the king, to whom be 
has sworn fidelity ; and Lieut. A. is dismissed 
accordingly. Peace be with him, — that peace 
which the world, old or new, cannot take away ! 
Last week, the engine-driver and stoker of a train 
on the Great Western Railway made themselves 
shockingly ridiculous. They both got into a pas- 
sion, and fought desperately on the engine, while 
it was going at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
It was impossible to get at them to stop them. 
Such a stage was perhaps never before chosen for 
the exhibition of silly passion. At last, the engine- 
driver, finding himself worsted, stopped the engine, 
in order to tluow his adversary off. when the guards 
interfered, and delivered over llio foolish grown 
babies to the authorities, who will hardly again 
intrust the lives of travellers to men who cannot 
rule tlieir own spirits. There are not many men 
who would like to go to sleep, and open their 
mouths and snore in the market-place; not many 
men who wftuld like to act Pantaloon, or any sort 
of fool, on the hoards of a theatre ; and it rather 
surprises one that there should be two on one 
engine who could make themselves so excessively 
ridiculous as angry men always are, on so very 
conspicuous a theatre. How ashamed they will 
ho to think of it, as long as they live ! 

III. All institutions that have exiated lorqj 
among men have had their origin in nature ; and 
it is only by keeping within a certain degree of 
nearness to nature that any institutions can be 
preserved. In proportion to their departure from 
nature is the certainty that they will fail and 
perish. Of existing institutions, none is more 
clearly traceable to nature than that of marriage: 
mid indeed, from the clearness of this — from the 
tact that the numbers of the sexes are equal at the. 
ago of twenty-one (though varying somewhat from 
this before and after)— from this indication that 
’■ere is one man for one woman at the proper 
time for marriage, it is usual to sppak of marriage 
as a divine institution, independently of what is 
said of it in the bible. But how marvellously aud 
how mournfully have men contrived to perplex 
and corrupt this simple and natural relation ! For 
ages past, there Ik ve been marriages for state- \ 
policy, marriages for connexion, for money, for 
estates, for every convenience, down to that of the 
poor ditcher who declares, 11 I was as one may say 
devoured with varmint, and I married a wife to 
keep me clean.** The notion of marriage for con- 
venience has now such complete possession of the 
general mind, that a trpe love marriage ia almost 
as a matter of course opposed, in those ranks of 
society where others than the immediate parties 
claim to be considered. And the consequences 
are such as appal the heart of every thinker. It 
has become the rule through many gradations of 
society to love in one place and marry in another;' • 
and this unavowed bigamy of course destroys the 
proportion under which alone mairiage can be 
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general and pure. Of all infectious evils, laxity 
of morals is the moat. so: and the laxity here 
spreads, till the v$‘ry idea of marriage ia corrupted 
und debased. We hear of sales of a wife in Smith- 
field.. the ignoranf parties often really believing 
such sales to be legal : and the cases of bigamy 
are becoming frightfully common. And see what 
can happen even in America : — “At Philadelphia, 
on Monday, one German sued another Cor. five 
dollars, the price of commission for procuring the 
latter a wife. The objection was, that the charge 
was too high. The plaintiff proved that the de- 
fendant stated his wish for n wife ; — the former, 
in half an hour, brought a German, to whom the 
defendant was married in three days. Tilt* plain- 
tiff was allowed his whole claim.” In another 
rank, we see at this moment wlmt happens. The 
potentates of Europe, and the politicians of .Spain, 
nave long been contending as to whom the little 
Queen of Spain should marry. It amh.iis that 
she wishes to marry a cousin, who wishes to have 
her. She is compelled to marry another cousin -- 
his brother. All night were her mother and other 
advisers busy in persuading her — in overcoming 
her repugnance to the marriage. At. seven in the 
morning, she went to bed, overpowered and 
wretched. She is only fifteen years old. Her 
sister is only fourteen ; and she must be married 
too, to please the King of the French, who wants 
to marry his youngest son into Spain. Is any one 
irrational enough to expect fidelity in marriages 
thus made in markets and palace chambers? And 
does not the contagion of inconstancy spread '! 
And . are we then to wonder at the increase of 
bigamy, of seduction, of child-murder, and of gross 
profligacy ? Marriage, which was designed to 
protect the sanctity of the love of one man for 
one woman, has become the very means of ob- 
structing such love, and destroying the sanctity of 
it. To tne pure and simple, it may be all that it ever 
was: but to society at large, that which professes 
to be its chief moral safeguaid has become a fatal 
snare. If it be asked, “ what K to he done ? ” the 
answer is the old one which will novel wear out : 
those who have grace must be the salt of the earth. 
Every man and woman who duly feel the holiness 
of that love which gives birth to human life, and 
who enter upon it witfi conscience and atfeelions 
as awake as passion, may and will eounti rvail a 
world of mischief done by profligacy. Every pair 
who uphold in their lives the true, migiual idea of 
marriage must command such sympathy from the 
best hearts as will shame the trafficking of the 
worst. If there are yet among in enough of the 
simple and the pure to reinstate the institution of 
marriage in its miginal sacredness, and separate 
it from its impious alliance with worldly interest, 
it may retain its name and place. If not— if the 
corruption. 6preads, and marriage is the name 
given to thut legal prostitution which induces 
the illegal, some new name must he found for the 
genuine and holy marriage which must always re- 
main while God ordains and nature exists. 

* IV. Many who rend romances about the days of 
the Crusades, and whose hearts brat over the 
romance of history — the narratives of heroes like 
William Tell, who waged a holy war against the 
invaders of their country — arc unaware that as 
great a hero lives in our day, and is conducting as 
noly and undying a struggle. How few care to 
read of Abd-el-Kader! yet who will venture to 
say that William Tell was nobler! The Emir 
Aod-el-Kader is the indomitable fop of the French, 
who have conquered Algiers, and colonised, or 


attemn'ed to colonise, the neighbourhood. Ho is 
a Mahomedfui, and hates the Christians. , tie is 
a pative, and hates the intruders. He is a prince,', 
ana hates the conquerors of hie country*.. Ho 
cannot drive them out; but he has .done everjK.» 
thing short of it. He leaves theta no peace « 
rest. They in fact own no land but what they 
stand on. Every head that is put out beyond the 
cordon ia cut oil. Every straggler from the $pmp 3 i 
disappears. The settlers cannot till the fields, nor-, 
go on commercial errands; fur Abd-et-Kadef 
comes down upon them whichever way they go. 

A company cannot pass from camp to camp, 
without its Dumber* being thinned. If there is a . 
burning sun, A bd- el -Kader . pounces upon the i 
troops in thi ir hour of lassitude. If wintry weather 
comes up from the mountains, Abd-el-Kader . 
comes up with it, as if he rode upon the blast; If 
miow blocks up the way, A bd-el- Kader issues from 
the thickest diift. if there is a drought, he drives - 
the* fin* far from the water brooks by harassing 
them, flank and rear. lie is always on the eve of 
being caught: hut no man has ever, caught him 
y«*t, nor any (Mnistian touched his white banner* • *- 
His tribes are dispersed, his stores taken, his sup- 
plies cut off, his nurses shot under him, his allies 
humid over to deliver him up ; but lit* has always 
yet escaped. He is reported dead; but ia pre- 
sently seen ami felt again, lie has worn out 
and brought to disgrace French field-marshals ; 
and caused, destitute ns he himself is, an expendi- 
ture 1 of men and money Mich as no nation can long* 
endure for t\ . sake of so wretched a colony. He 
lias now sc nt a summons to the tribes of the south 
to he ready to renew the war against the invaders; • 
and all hut those who are within immediate reach 
of the French answer with fervour to the call. 
One cannot but look forward wi*.t fully to see the 
isMie,- to divine the lot and the death ot such a • 
man; -to watch whether his power of hope enu 
sustain itself against such odds; whether fie dies 
on the field, or in a cave of the rocks, — as a 
warrior, or a prisoner, or as one of Nature’s 
princes in one of Nature’s palaces. The only *j 
thing we know is that the man himself - his soul — 
will never he conquered. Being well assured of 
this, it would be endurable that his country and 
native tribes should be brought under European 
sway, if there were a fair prohubilitj that it would 
he ultimately ibi their real good. But it is for 
their iuvadeis to show that it would be so; and 
till they do, our sympathies must inevitably he 
with the indomitable Abd-el- Kader, before whose 
majesty, - -the native majesty of the soul, - every 
Malmiliedan hows his bead, and every Christian 
quails. 


$)octn> for the people. 

THE CLOU) IN FRANCE. 

By Gooowyn Baum by. 

Win lb watching the sunbeams gaily dancing 
In the blue skies of pleasant France, 
Delighted I saw a bright cloud glancing, 
Swift as a steed in the homeward prance : 
Onward it went with a sunlit brightness, 

Over the billows to England's shore; 
Onward it went with a rosy lightness, 
Speeding away, as the eagles soar. 
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Onward it went, through the skiey glory! 

6f cloud-wove castle and misty spire, 

Onward it flew o'er the shadows hoary. 

Lighting them up with a smile of fire ; 
Onward jt flew o'er the fog's dark tresses, 

Fresh from its pinions scsttering light ; 
Onward it flew through sky’s wildernesses, 
Lengthening of day and shortening night 

Oh, would 1 had been that cloud of splendour! 

Would I had had its wings of flame! 

Thus unto England I’d flown to reudei 
Glory to virtue ; to badneps, shame ; 

With the brilliant gifts I bore around rne 
I’d shed a light on the good and free ; 

And with the lustrous zone that bound me. 
Exposed the darkness of things that be. 

Oh, would I had been that cloud of glory ! 

Would I had had its torch of light ! 

Then words of flame should have told the story, 
Of mists so dark, and of suns so bright ; 

The fogs of doubt should be bravely lighted, 
The mists of ignorance cleared away ; 

Till dark grew light and the wrong was righted,' 
And Cloudland blazed in die sunny ray 

Paris. 


THE NEIGHBOUR-IN-LAW 
By Lydia Maria Child. 

Who blesses others In his dally deeds 
Will And the healing that his spirit needs , 

• For every flower in others’ pathwaj strewn 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 

“ So you lire going to live in the anine building 
with Hetty Turnpenny,” said Mrs. Lane to Mrs. 
Fairweather. “ You will hnd nobody to envy you. 
If her temper do not prove too much even for your 
goodnature, it will surprise all who know her. We 
lived there a year, and that is as long as anybody 
ever tried it.”, 

** Poor Hatty!” replied Mrs. Fnirwcatnn ; 
“she has hod much to harden her. Her mother 
died top early for her to remember : her fathi r 
was very severe with her; and the only lover she 
ever had borrowed tilt* saving of her years of toil, 
and spent them in dissipation. But Hetty, not 
withstanding her shorn features and sharper words, 
certainly has a kind heart. In the midst of her 
greatest • poverty, many were the stockings she 
knit, and the warm waistcoats she made, lor the 
poor drunken lover, whom she hnd too much good 
sense to marry. Then you know she feeds and 
clothes her brother’s orphan child.” 

“If you call it feeding and clothing,” replied 
Mrs. Lane. 41 The poor child cold and pinched, and 
frightened all the time, as if she were chased by 
the east wind. I used to tell Miss Turnpenny 
that she ought to be ashamed of herself, to keep 
the poor little thing at work all the time, without 
onp jttfttute to play* If she does but look at the 
carafe it runs bv the window, Aunt Hetty gives 
on the- knuckles I used to tell her she 
rfbuJct make the girl just such another sour old 
'qfiib ns herself. 1 

% w Tliat must have been vary improving to her 

* disposition,” replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a 
Vtood -humoured smile* “ But in justice to poor 


Aunt Hetty you ought to remember that she had 
just such a cheerless childhood herself. Flowers 
grow where there is' sunshine.” 

“ I know you think everybody ought to live in 
the sunshine,” rejoined Mrs. Lane; “and it must 
be confessed that you carry it with you wherever 
you go. If Miss Turnpenny has a heart, I dare 
say you will find it out, though I never could, and 
I never heard of anybody else that could. All the 
families within hearing of her tongue call her the 
neighbour-in-law.” 

Certainly the prospect was not very encourag- 
ing; for the house Mrs. Fairweather proposed to 
occupy was not only under the same roof with 
Miss Turnpenny, but the buildings had one com- 
mon yard in the rear, and one common space for 
a garden in front. The very first day sne took 
possession of her new habitation she called on the 
neighbour-in-law. Aunt Hetty had taken the 
precaution to extinguish the fire, lest the new 
neighbour should want hot water, before her own 
wood and coal arrived. Her first salutation was, 
“If you want an'" cold water there's a pump across 
the street : I don t like to have my house slopped 
all over.” 


- “ I am glad you are so tidy, neighbour Turn- 
penny, ” replied Mrs. Fairweather; “it is ex- 
tremely pleasant to have neat neighbours. [ will 
try to keep everything as bright ns a new five- cent 
piece, for I see that will please you. 1 came hi 
merely to say good morning, and to ask if you 
' could spare little Peggy to run up and down stairs 
for me, while I am getting my furniture in older. 
I will pay her sixpence an hour.” 

Aunt II etty had begun to purse up her mouth 
for a refusal ; but the promise of sixpence an hour 
relaxed her at once* Little Peggy sat knitting «a 
stocking very diligently, with a rod* tying on the 
table beside her. She looked up with a timid wist- 
fulness, as if the prospect of any change was like 
a release from prison. When she heard consent 
given, a bright colour flushed her cheeks. She 
was evidently of an impressible temperament for 
good or evil. 

“Now mmd and behave yourself,” said -Aunt 
Hetty; “and see that you kppp at work the whole 
time. If I have one word of complaint, you know 
what you’ll get when you* come home.” The 
rose-colour subsided from Peggy’s pale face, and 
she answered “ Yes, ma’am,” very meekly. 

In the neighbour’s house all went quite other- 
wise. No switch lay on the table: and instead of 
— “ Mind how you do that — if you don’t I’ll puuish 
you,” she heard the gentle words — “There, dear, 
see how carefully you can carry that up-stairs. 
Why, what a nice, handy little girl you arc!” 
Under this enlivening influence, Peggy worked 
like a b<*c, and soon began to hum much more 
agreeably than a bee. Aunt Hetty was always in 
the habit of saying, “Stop your noise- and mind 
your work ! ” but the i.ew friend patted her on the 
head and said, “ What a pleasant voice the littler 
girt has! It is like the birds in the fields. By 
and bye, you shall hear my music-box*” This 
opened wide the windows of tne poor little shut-up 
heart, so that the sunshine could stream in, ana 
the birds fly in and out enrolling. The happy • 
child tuned up like a lark on she tripped lightly up 
and down stairs on various household eriands. 
But though she took .‘.heed to observe all the di- 
rections given her, her head wa i all the time filled 
with conjectures what sort of thing a music-box. 
might’ be* She was a little afraid the kind lady 
wopld forget to show 'it her. She kept at work, 
however, and asked no questions; she only looked 
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yery curiously at everything that resembled a box. 
At last, Mrs. Fair weather said — 44 1 think your 
little feet must be tired by this time . we will rest' 
awhile and eat some gingerbread. ‘ ' The child took 
the offered cake with a humble little curtsey, and 
carefully held out her apron, to prevent any crumbs 
from falling on the floor. But suddenly the apron 
dropped, and the crumbs were all strewed about. 
“Is that a littlF bird? ” she exclaimed eagerly ; 
“where is he? Is he in this room?” The new 
friend smiled, and told her that was the music- 
box ; and after awhile she opened it, and explained 
what made the sounds. Tnen she took out a pile 
of books from one of the baskets of goods, and told 
Peggy she might look at the pictures till she called 
her. The little girl stepped forward eagerly as if 
to take them, and then drew back ns if afraid. 
41 Wliat is the matter ? ” asked Mrs. Fair weather, 
44 1 am very willing to trust you with the books, 1 
keep them on purpose to amuse children.” Peggy 
J looked down, with her linger on her lip, and an- 

I swered in a constrained voice — 44 Aunt Turnpenny 

j won’t like it if 1 play.” 44 Don’t trouble \ ourself 
! about that. I will make it all right with Aunt 

| Hetty,” replied the friendly one. Thus assured, 

i she gave herself up to the full enjoyment of the 

I I picture-books, and when she was summoned to her 

jj work, she obeyed with a cheerful alacrity that 

j would have astonished her stern relative. When 

the labours of the day were concluded, Mrs. Fair- 
! ! weather accompanied her home, paid for all the 
1 hours she had been absent, and warmly praised 
her docility and diligence. “It is lucky for her 
! that she behaved so well,” replied Aunt Hetty, 

| 44 if 1 had heal d any complaint, I should have 

{ ’ fiven her a whipping, and sent her to Led without 

ler supper.” 

jj Poor little Peggy went to sloop that night with a 
, lighter heart than she had ever felt since she had 

! been an orphan. Her first thought in the'morning 
j was whether her new neighbour would want her 
j service again during the d.iy. Her der.ire tha 1 it 
should he so soon became obvious to Aunt Hetty, 
and excited an unde lined jealous v, and dbl ik«* of 
a person who so easily mnde herself beloved. 
Without exactly' acknowledging to herself what 
!» were her own motives, she ordered Piggy to gat hi i 
;; all the sweepings of the kitchen and court into a 
j» small pile, and leave it on the frontier ot her 
1 neighbour’s premises. Peggy ventured to ask, 

J timidly, whether the wind would not blow it about, 

| and sne received a box on the ear for her import i- 
I nence. It chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, quite 
’< unintentionally, heard the words and the blow. 

; She gave Aunt Hetty’s anger time enough to cool, 
j then Btepped out into the court, atul after arranging 
divers little matters, she called aloud to her d<>~ 
j, mestic — 44 Sally, ’how came you to leave this pile 
of dirt here? Didn’t I toll you Miss Turnpenny 
was very neat ? Pruy make haste and sweep it up, 

I would not have her see it on any account. I told 
her I would try and keep everything neat about 
the premises. She is so particular herself, and it 
is such a comfort to have tidy neighboms.” The 
girl, who' had been, previously instructed, Mailed 
as she came out with the brush and dust-pan, and 
swept quietly away the pile that was intended as a 
declar ati on of frontier war. Hut another source of 
annoyance ptosented itself which could, not be 
quite so easify disposed of. .Aunt Hetty had a 
.a lean,- scraggy animal, that looked as if she 
Were often kicked and seldom fed ; and Mrs. 
Fairweather bad m fat, frisky, little dog, always 
ready for a' caper. He took a. dislike to poor 
poverty-stricken Tab the first tiroehe saw her, and 



no coaxing could induce him to sl<;er his opinion. 
His name was Pink, but he was anything but a* 
pink of behaviour in his neighbourly relations, 
root Tab could never set foot out* of doors without 
being saluted with a growl and a sharp bark that 
frightened her out of her senses, ana made her 
run into the house with her fur all on end. If she 
even ventured to doze a little on her own door-step, 
the enemy was on the watch, .and the moment her 
ryes closed, he would waken her with a bark and a 
box on the ear, and off he would run. Aunt 
Hetty vowed she would scald him. It was a 
burning shame, she said, for folks to keep dogs 
to worry their neighbours’ cats. Mrs. Fairweathor 
invited Tabby to dine, and made much of her, and 
patiently endeavoured to teach her dog to eat from ” 
the same plate; but Pink sturdily resolved lie 
would be scuhlcd first — that he woujd ! He could 
not have been more firm in his opposition if he and 
'Fab had belonged to different sects of Christianity. 
While his mistress was putting Tab on the head, 
and reasoning the point with him, he would «t 
times manifest a degree of indifference amounting' 
to toleration ; but the moment he was left to his 
own free-will, he would give the invited guest a 
heavy cuff with his paw, nnd send her home spit- 
ting like a small steam-engine. Aunt Hetty con- 
sidered it her own peculiar privilege to cuff the 
poor animal, and it was too much for her patience 
to see -Pink undertake to assist in making Tab 
unhappy. On one of these occasions she rushed into 
her neighbour's apartments, and faced Mrs. Fair- 
weather, with one hand resting on her hip, and the 
forefinger of the other making very wrathful ges- 
ticulations. “ l tell you wlial, madam,- T won't 
put ii]) with such treatment much longer,” said 
she; “ I'll poison that dog— you'll see if I don’t; 
and 1 slnn't wait long, citlur, 1 can tell you! 

\\ hat you keep such an impudent little beast for, 

I don't know, without you do it on purpose to 
plague your neighbours.” 

“ I am really sofry lie behaves so,” replied Mrs. 
Faii-weather mildly. “ Poor Tab! ” 

“ Poor Tub ! ’’ scivoned Miss Turnpenny. 

44 What do \ on mam hy calling her poor ? Uo 
yon mean to Ifing it at me that i don't give her 
< ifbugh to eat ? " 

“ 1 di<l not think of Much a thing,” replied Mrs. 
Fairweathor. “ 1 called her poor Tab, because Pink 
plagues her so than sin* 1ms no pence of her life. I 
agree w iih you, neighbour Turnpenny, it is not 
right to keep a dog that disturbs the neighbourhood. 

I am attached to pom little Fink because lie belongs 
to my > on who is gone to si a. I was in hopes he 
would soon h ave off quarrelling with the cat ; but 
if lie won’t bo neighbourly I'll send him out in 
the countiy to boaid. Sally, will you bring me 
o i,o of the pies we bakid this morning? I should 
like Miss Turnpenny to taste them.” 

The crabbed neighbour was helped abundantly, 
and while she was eating the pie the friendly 
motion edged in many a kind word concerning 
little Peggy, whom she praised as a remarkably 
capable, industrious child. 

4i I am glad you find her so,” replied A^unt Hetty ; 

44 I should get precious little work out of her, if 1 
didn’t keep a switch in sight.” 

44 f manage children pretty much as the man 
did the donkey,” replied Mrs. Fairweathor. 14 Not 
an inch would the poor beast stir for all bis master’s 
thumping and beating. But a neighbour tied some 
fresh turnips to a stiidi, and fastened thehi so that 
they swung directly before the donkey’s noife, artel 
off he set at a brisk trot, in hopes of overtaking 
’them.” 
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; j Aunt Hetty, without observing how very closely 
I the comparison applied to her own management of 
|j Peggy, said, “That will do very well for folks 
'• that have plenty of turnips to spare.'* 

,! “ For the matter of that," answered Mrs. Fair- 

! ! weather, “whips cost something as well as turnips; 

, and since one makes the donkey stand still, ami 

! the other makes him trot, it is easy to decide which 

! is Hunt economical. But, neighbour Turnpenny, 
j ; since you like my pics so well, pray take one home 

j, with you. 1 am afraid they will mould before we 

, 1 can eat them up." 

Aunt lletty had come in for a <jiinrr« 1, and she 
■ ! was astonished to find herself going out with a 
I' pie! “Well, neighbour Fairwcather,” she said, 

1 “ you are a neighbour. I thunk you a thousand 

times.” When she reached her own door, she 
hesitated for an instant, thru turned hack, pie in 
‘ _ hayd, to say, “ Neighbour Fairweal her, y on needn’t 
trouble y ourself about semln. g Pink awav. Jf'sj 
1 natural yoti should like the little ei eatm e, -.. eiiig 
• lie belongs to ymir son, I II try to ki i p 'rah m- 
1 doois, ami, perhaps, aft* r aw bile they will agree 
: better.” 

“ 1 hope they will,” replied the frcndly matron. 

“ We w'ill try tjiemawlr.b longer, and if tln*y per 
sist'in quarrelling, 1 will semi the d« g min the 
Country. Fink, who lay Merp'iip in a rlieii, 

I stretched himself and gain'd. His kind mMre^ 

{ >at ted him on the head, “Ah! you Imdidi In tie 
least,” said she, “what’s the use of plaguing 
jl poor Tali?” 

j! “ Well, I do say,” observed Sally, “you are a 
; master woman for stopping a qu.urel!” 

“I learned a good lesson vlun 1 was >i little 
; vl, ’* rejoined Mrs. Fairweatlu r. “One frosty 
i. morning I was looking out of tin* window into my 
j j father’s barn-yard, when* stood many <ow*, own, 
j 1 and lioi ses, waiting to drink. It was one of those 
i| told snapping mornings, when a Might tiling ini- 
tnt.es both man and beast. The cattle* all stood very 
j, Jtdl and meek till one of the cows attnnpted to 
; turn round, in making the attempt «lie happened 
to strike her next neighbour: whereupon her 
,! neighbour kicked, and the whole herd were soon 
kicking *md goring each other with all fury. Jly 
,i mother laughed and said, ‘See what conies of 
|! kicking while you arc *-tniek. J ust so, I lrn ■ 

j seen one cross word set a * hole family by the eai - 

! some frosty morning/ \l\crwards, if my hrotliei.- 

l! or sisters were a little irritable, > be would ay, 

j : ‘Take care, children. Never give a kick for a 

\ ' blow, and you will save yourselves ami others a 

; | deal of trouble.' ” 

:■ 'flint same afternoon the sunMiinv d.ime stepped 
■ . into Aunt Hetty’s rooms, wher« r*i»o found lVggy 
I serving as usual with the etirik.il switch on the 
table beside her, “1 am obliged to go to Harlem 
on business,” xh< Mlid ; “ I feel rather lonely with- 
out company, and I always like to have a elrld 
with me. If you will oblige me by letting Peggy 
go, J wiM pay her fare in the omnibus.” 

“ She hastier spelling-lesson to get before ni^hi , 
replied Aunt Hetty. “ I don’t approve of young 
folks gniftg a pleasuring, and neglecting their 
education.” 

“Neither do I,” rejoined her neighbour; “but 
I think there is a great deal of education which is 
j not found in" books. The- fresh air will make Peggy 
row stout and active. I prophesy th it she will 
o great credit to your bringing up.” The .su- 
gared word-', and the remembrance of the sugared 
pie, touched a soft place in Mi^ Turnpenny’s 
iieart, and she -<»ld dm a^toniOied Peggy that she 
might go and put on her best frock and bonnet. 


The poor child began to think that this new neigh* 
hour was certainly one of those good fairies she 
had read about in the picture-books. The excur- 
sion was enjoyed as only a city child caw enjoy the 
country. The world seems such a pleasant place 
when the fetters are off, «md nature folds the young 
heart lovingly on her bosom! A flock or live 
birds, and two living lmttcifli^, put the little 
orphan in a perfect ecstacy. She ran and skipped. 
One could see that she might be grace ful, if she 
were only five, Slu* pointed to the fields, covered 
with dandelions, and said -“See, how pretty! It 
looks as if the -tars had come down to lit; on the 
glass.” Ah ! our little stinted Peggy has poetry 
mi her, though Aunt Hetty nevir found it out. 
F.veiy human soul lias the germ of some flow e; a 
within, and they would open, if they could only 
find sun-.! -ine and free air to expand in. 

Mis. Fail weather was a practie.il philosopher in 
her own small way. She observed that Mis* Turn- 
penny really liked a pleasant tune; and when 
winter came, she tried to persuade lmr flint singing 
would he excellent for Peggy's lungs, and perhaps 
keep her fiom going into a consumption. 

“ My nephew, .James Pair we.it her, keeps a 
singing- rlmol,' said she, “ and perhaps lie will 
teach her gratis. You need not feel \ nder great 
obligation, for her voice will lead tile w hole school ; 
mid her ear is so quick, it wll he no tumble at all 
to teach In r. P * 1 h ij.- y on would go u ill) n.- snnii- 
t uues, jieighhoui Tu.iipcimy ! It is very pleasant 
to hear 1 lie cln Id it n s \ dices.' ’ 

'I'lie coulage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth relaxed 
into a smile. She aceepted the in vital ion, and she 
was m> mueli ph ased that she went every Sunday' 
evening Tin* simple linns, and the sweet young 
voieis, fell like dew, on In r drud-up heart, and j 
gieatly aided the p-enial iiiilucmv of her neigh- 
bour’s example, 'll ' rod silently disappe ired 
from the table. If Peggy wei <• duno-ed to be idle, 
it was only necessary to say “ When you have 
finished your woih, you may go and ask whether 
Mis. F ainveather wants any errand- done.” Bless ; 

me! how the fingers fhw ’ Aunt lletty lmd j 

learned to use turnip- i<istc»d of tin* t lidgci. i 

When spring came, Mrs. Fan we.it her biiMod | 
herself with planting ros(*s and vines. Miss 'rum- | 
icnny readily consented that Peggy should help 
u*r, and even refused to take any pay from such 
a good lieiglibour. But she maintained her own 
opinion that it was a mere waste of time to culti- 
vate floyiers. '1'lie cheerful philosopher never dis- 
puted the point, hut she would sometimes say-- 
“ I have no room fo plant this roso-buah. Neigh- 
i unipcniiy, would you he willing to let me plant 
it on your si. le of the yard? It will take ‘vary 
little room, and will need no care.” At another, 
time she would s»ay--“ Well, really my ground is 
too full. Hero i. a root of lady’s delight. How , 
bright and pert it ’ooks : it seems a pity to throw 
it away. If j ou are willing, i will let Peggy plant it 
in w hat she calls her garden. It will grow of .itself, 
without any care, and scatter seeds that will come 
up and blossom in the chinks of the bricks. I love 
it. It is such a bright, good-natured little thing.” 
Thus, by degrees, the crabbed maiden found her- 
self surrounded by flowers; and she even declared 
of her own accord that they did look pretty. 

One day, when Mrs. Lune called upon Mrs. 
Fairweatlu r, she found the old weed-grown .yard 1 
bright and blooming; Tab, quite fat and sleek, 
was asleep in the sunshine, with her paw on Pink's 
nock ; and little Peggy was singing at her work. 

blithe II. a bird 

** How eheeiful yon look here,” said Mrg« Lane. 
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“ And so you have really taken the house for 
another year. ^ Pray, how do you manage to get 
on with the neighbour-in-law ? ” 

“ J find her a very kind, obliging neighbour , n 
replied Mrs. Fair weather. 

Well, this is a miracle ! ” exclaimed Mrs. 


George Thompson, who arrived in the autumn of 
1834 , resolved, like his friend, to use every power 
which God had given him, to bring into scorn and' 
abhorrpnee the enormous guilt of slavery, I lis ■ 
accession to the anti-slavery cause made an era in 
its history, ami in proportion as that cause spread, 


Lane. “ Nobody hut you could have undei taken j and assumed a more formidable aspect, oil the' 
to thaw Aunt Hetty's heart.” more fierce and unsparing grew its adversaries. 


Jo thaw Aunt Hetty's heart.” 

* 44 That is probably the reason why it never was 
thawed,” rejoined her friend. “ 1 always told yon 
that not having enough of sunshine was what ailed 
the world. Make people happy, and there w ill 
not be half the quarrelling,, or a tenth part of the 
wickedness, there is.” 

From this gospel of joy , preached and practised, 
nobody derived bo much benefit as little Peggy. 
Her nature, which was fast growing crocked and 
knotty, under the malign influence of constraint 
and le.tr, straightened up, budded and blossomed 
in the genial atmosphere of c hen ltd kindness. 

Ilei affections and faculties were kept in Mich 
pleasant exorcist 1 , that constant lightness of heart 
made her almost handsome. The young musie- 


Like a ficiy blast from the Ironies was sent forth 
ihe curses of the slave-holding States. Emissaries, 
vowing eternal hatred and immitigable vengeance, 
were sent from the South to stop, by any means, 
this alarming growth of free principle*, and, to a 
certain c\ tent v these efforts were not without their 
effect. During this year, hSod, almost every anti* 
slaveiy assembly was broken Up by mobocratic 
violence, and the whole land seemed given up to 
anarchy. Dispersed, but not dishoal tened, the 
friends of the slave and of humanity took 
earnest counsel together, resold d to die rather 
than abandon a cause which tiny believed to be 
holy in the sight of heaven. 

Thompson and Garrison were the e«pt cud objects 


teacher thought her more than almost handsome; } of popular hatred, evidences of which, enough *0 
for her affectionate soul shone more he.miiuglv on ; appal the braves! heart that ever lived, were 
him tli. in on othcia, and love makes all things ; daily occurrence. One morning in September, 
beautiful. j LS3. r >, for instance, a gallows wn- found erected' 

When (he orpliari removed to her pleasant little j hi fine Garrison's door, with two ropes suspended 
cottage on her wedding-day, she threw her arms j Iheielroin, and on the cross-bar thi imseri|fioii — 
around the blessed missionary of sunshine, and “Judge Lynch's Law.” One of tlm ropes was 
said- “Ah! thou dear, good hunt — Jt is I lion who intended for Thompson, the other t «»r G.uiison. 
hast made my life Fail weather! ” Vet, through all this, these men weie not daunted 

urn <li-com:ig' , d ; tlnn-'-onls grew only the more 
eurne-t a.> danger and defiance thickened around 
^ - -- them. Again vve '■ay — Thank God that spirits 

of (hi* nature are found among men; they sanctify 
- and ennoble humanity ; and, vveie it not for such 

MV' mill nr as these, vve might despair of every good cause 

.vhicli lias to he rescued from the hands of the 
WILLIAM LLOYD G A Kit ISON and the strong ! 

In the following mouth occurred that memorable 
Ky M.vky flowin'. • mob outrage in linstun, which has left a stain on 

r . u . that otherwise noble and i nlighlened city. Some 

little detail of this we must bo permitted to give, 
When the hour for holding the meeting came, In* as it maiksin many ways, the characters of the 
walked to it, aceompnuh d only by one firm-hem fed, two pm tics. There find existed, or some time, in 
true friend, who vovvid never to desert him, let j Hutton, a Ladies' Anti Slaveiy Soon ty, the mem- 


walked to it, Hccompann d only by one firm-hem fed, two paities. There had existed, ’or some time, in 
true friend, who vovvi d never to desert him, let j llntfoii, a Ladies' Anti Slaveiy Such ty, the mem- 
the peril be what it might. A furious mob of j 1 ers of which weie of almost every variety of 
several thousands surrounded the hall, eager to ; religious opinion, and amongst them some of the 
wreak their vengeance upon him. Ihil he stood in ! most intellectual, enlightened, and estimable 
n panoply stronger than steel, lie returned nn- j women of the city. These women- -exemplary 
injured. It was an eventful evoifing, however, | mollw rs, wives, and daughters— had been among 
never to be forgotten ; one of those occurrences in j the most active co-opeiators in the anti-slat cry 
A life which give a colouring and a force to its after j movement. The times and the temper of the time* 
career. Garrison was a tinner and n more deter- | weie such, that none unprepared to maintain their 
mined man from that day; and what was bctier 5 piinriplcs at any cost of slander and abuse, nay 
still, tlie public mind was irresistibly draw 11 to the j 4‘\ eii of life itself', would have dated to join 
subject, and many, who had hitherto been uuverer*, | its ranks. These women were of that das*. ; sted- 
novv came forward as avowed partisans of einanei- 1 fast to what they believed their duty to God and 
pfttlon. That cause was worth examining for j humanity. The head of this little hand, which 
which good men were ready to die. has vindicated so nobly their ni^ht of meeting and 

A spirit was aroused which the shivery party had free discm»ion, vvas Maria Weston Chapman, of 
not anticipated, and a national convention of the whom Harriet Martin can says — “ she is a woman 
friends of emancipation was called in Philadelphia, of rare intellectual accomplishment, lull of reading, 
From every part of the free States, delegates and with strong and well- exercised powers of' 
assembled; and, amid peril and persecution, the thought. She is beautiful as the day, tall in .her 


J iresent American Anti-Slavery Society was 
brined. Garrison drew up its Declaration of 
Sentiments, ami this, like seeds of fire, produced 
wherever it went, and it went far and wide, the 
rqost unparalled excitement. 

If Garrison had sinned before, his sin was now 
tenfold. On all hands, the principles of thorough- 


person, and noble in her carriage, with a voice as 
sweet as a silver hell, and speech as clear and 
sparkling as a running biook. This noble crea- 
ture, at the head of her band of glorious women, 
had announced a meeting of their own body on a 
Wednesday afternoon. This announcement having 
been made from the pulpits of some of the anti- 


going emancipation spread, and. the cause soon slavery preachers, various newspapers of the city 
after received a powerful ally in the person of took up the subject, and put forth violent u ft teles 
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! for the purpose of inflaming the worst passions. of* 
lj the slavery-loving portion of the community. The 
,| shopkeepers, also, m the immediate vicinity of the 
i hall in which the meeting was to be .held, peti- 

* I lioiied the town authorities to prevent it, lest evil 

should happen to them and their wares. Placards 
| were posted Up, stating, that “that infamous 
scoundrel, Thopipson, would hold forth that day, 

' 1 ami that this was a good opportunity for the friends 
*j of the umou to snake him out, and that a purse of 
:i one hundred dollars should he the reward of him 
I who would first drag him off to the tar kettle.” 
i Snell was the spirit of the day. 
j It was the general belief that the lives of the 
w ladies would bo ip danger, and when they applied 
, j to thenuayor for protection at their lawful meeting, 
,| they were told that “they were troublesome.” 

| Troublesome, however, tin y wi re compelled tu be, 
j* for their consciences obliged them to assert their 
, liberty of meeting and free discussion. Mrs. 
j Chapman, however, sent to every member a warn- 
1 j ing of the danger that awaited her, leaving it then 
,| to the discretion of all, whether they would uttend 
or not. 

i A mob of many thousands, nil in the garb of 
| gentlemen, presented themselves before the hall, 
j and even filled it before the time of meeting. 

” Five and twenty ladies, ” says Harriet Mart ineau, 

I “reached the place of nutting by presenting 
' J themselves three quarters of an hour before the 
J 1 time fixed ; five more struggled up the stairs, and 
|j a hundred were turned hack b> the mob,” with the 
j most uiigrnileimmly \iolonce. Thirty women were 
1; in the hall, which,’ being engaged for a private 

' ! meeting, was now filled with a fi antic rabble. 

■ j Spite of this, however, the business of the meeting 
i. began. Mrs. Cha p i:; in read an appropriate portion 

■| of scripture, and put up a fervent prayer to God 

'} for direction and succour, and for the forgiveness 

!! of enemies. The clear, calm tone < of her voice 

j • were heui d am : d hi scs, threat , and curses, and 
j the rudest iiiMilfs hi the muUl of this tlu* major 

j entered in the greatest agitation. He declared 

, himself unable to disperse the mob, or in any way 

to obtain peace. lie earnestly besought Mrs. 
Chapman to adjourn the meeting. The meeting, 

* therefore, was adjourned, and the women, attended 
by the city authorities, left the hall, and passed 

; through the mob, as best they might. 

Garrison, who hid come to th'- meeting merely 
to escort his young wife, but wh - h.ul no intuition 
| of taking any prut hi its busim was Men by the 

| mob, who, fli ‘•appointed in not finding Thompson, 

1 at. that moment the more immediate object of their 

vengeance, tesolved now to seize upon him instead. 

- He was limited out of the hah; the cr\ , “ Out 
J with him! I.vnch him!" va-» raised; the room 

i in which h*» had taken i efuge was viol, "fly broken 

! into, and hundreds in-died upon him v iih ,• tmy 

; which seemed .as it could only be appealed by 

\ blood. His non-rcsist.-nt principles were now put 

! to the test. One of his friends ru-hed forward 

' armed in his deft nee. “ My dear brother," said 

; this good Christian hero, “ you know not what 

spirit you arc of. This is the trial of our faith. 

•' Shall we give Mow for blow, mid draw sword 

| ‘ against sword t God forbid ! If my life he taken, 

the cause of emancipation will not suffer. God 
reigns, and his omnipotence will ut length be vic- 
* torious!" 

He at length fell uito the hands of the mob; 
thev hurried him to a window, with the intention 
of hurling him from n ; hut, at that very moment, 
one voice from amid the crowd exclaimed — “ Do 
not let ub kill him outright! ” so he was spared'. 


A rope was then put round his body, that he 
might more easily be dragged ‘along the street, ' A 
minute or two afterwards, his young wife, who f 
know him to be in the hands of the mob, looked' 
out from a, window,* and saw him. “lie was,” 
says an eye-witness, “in the extremest danger. 
Ills hat was. lost, his clothes Were almost tom from 
his body ; brickbats and stones were hurled &|p 
him, as they hustled him along towards the tar- 
kettle, which was preparing in a 1 neighbouring' 
street ; not a voice, not a hand, was raised to save* 
him. The only words which escaped from the 
wh’le lips of his wife were— “ 1 think my husband 
will not deny his principles ; I am sure my husband 
will not deny his principles ! " 

Tiie infuriated crowd dragged him onward ; they 
uoiv like a pack of wolves around their prey. In- 
tin* mid.-t ol their yells and cries, a strong, autho- 
ritative voice said — “He shall not be hurt! re- 
member he is an American! ” These unlooked- 
for words excited some sympathy. “No, hc-shali 
not be hurt ! ” responded from one and another, 
and he was hurried on to the mayor’s office, where 
it was evidently their intention to deposit him. 
Bur this was not the will of the many, and again 
the most violent efforts were made to gain posses- 
sion of his person, his clothes were now literally torn 
fom him, and, as it seemed, nothing less than 
life would satisfy them. Those who witnessed this 
disgraceful scene, assert that nothing could exceed 
tin* divine calmness, and stedfast courage of this 
brave man. His countenance at the time was like 
that of an apostolic martyr ; there was something 
awfully beautiful in its serenity. He himself de- 
clared that it seemed to him a blessed privilege to 
suffer thus in the cause of Christ. Death did not 
present a repul-uvc feature, 'l’lic promise* of God 
sustained lus soul, so tint it was not only devoid 
of fear, hut ready to sing aloud for joy ! This is 
the spirit of the /me martyr. 

lie was at length deported in tin* mayor’s office, 
w ln i.ee, being n eh tiled by the kindness of various 
individuals, who snipped themselves to cover him, 
he was convened f <> pi is, in by older of the mayor, 
who, reasoning like .i poor-spirited man, thought 
tint, by tie.ituig him as a malefactor, he should 
pacify the mob. The mob, however, was not so 
easily to be pacified , another and more furious 
attempt was made to drag him from the hands of 
the rity-|)olice. Escape with life seemed impos- 
sible. Tne crowd was perfectly rabid with rage 
and disappointment, and it was only by the mercy 
of N- a ven that he was saved, and that the city of 
Boston was preserved from the eternal stain of 
his pure blood. 

At length, die was lodged in pri-on, where, with 
a goon con, science, and a cheerful mind, he sate 
down in pence. In the course of the evening his 
friends came to sympathise and rejoice with him, 
through the grated windows of his prison. On 
the walls of his cell lit inscribed, as usual, some 
memorable words, of which the following are a 
part : William Lloyd Garrison was put into 

this ceil on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 21, 18E5, 
t« Mive him from the violence of a respectable 
and influential mob, who sought to destroy him 
f«T preaching the abominable and dangerous doc- 
trine that all men are created equal, and that all 
oppression is odious in the sight of God." 

The next day, after an exaniinatiAH for mere ' 
form's sake, he was released from prison, but, at 
the earnest entreaties of the city authorities, left 
Boston for a time. 
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AN ALMANACK AND CALENDAR 

FOR THE 'ENSUING MONTH. -*OCTO n KR. 

' *•- Bv C aroline A. "White, 

">* - ■ general notices. 

Astronomical Phenomena.— Svn rises at 2 min pa.*t 6, 
And sots at 37 min. past 5, on the 1st; and on the 3l;>t rises at 
ns min. past 6, and sets at 34 min past 4 . — 'Afonn rises at 45 
min. past 3, afternoon, on the 1st, ni\d seta at 18 min. past I. in 
the morn: and on tli« 3 1st, rises at 12 min pa*t 3, afternoon, 
and sets at 55 min. past 2, tnoni -—Moon'* Chany?*. Full on the 
4tb, at 0 min. past 10, afternoon. Last quarter on the I2lli, at 
8 min. pant 4, morn. New moon on the 20th*. at 41 min. past 
7, morning. First quarter, 27th, at 10 initi. p,ist 3, afternoon. 
— Mercury a morning star on the 1st, then invisible throughout 
the month. Veaiu ft morning star throughout the month. 
Mart a morning star throughout tlu.* month. — Weather. The 
moisture of the atmosphere increases as evaporation diminishes, 
and by causing clouds the effect of radiation is greatly reduced. 
Mean temperature, 48 deg 8 min.; highest, (>8 deg ; Ipuest, ‘J7 
This month, which the Saxons called wine-month, and v inter- 
fulleth, has been likened to April In its alternations of storm and 
tenderness — but the petulance of April is (hat of a child, laying 
itself, a moment after its hurst of passion, in tears of rep ihaikv 
at our feet, and by its irresistible and smiling sportlvetu^s. tilling 
our hearts with the sunshine of its own: but the wilful ness of 
October is of n more matured and Violent charadei, “ black 
browed and bluff*. " His hurricane outbreaks are followed by 
calms, that have morn of sullen ness than softness in them. The 
flowers fade fraei lield and guidon as he advances, mid he strews 
hiu onward path like a conqueror, with the leafy spoiU ot the 
plundered forests. 

1, Thursday.— Sf. Remiyins, the great apostle of the French 
lie converted King Clodovius and the greater part oi bisMiihie.-t' 
to Christianity, and for his learning and sanctity was cIumh 
A rchbishop of llheims when only 22 years of am* So much was 
he venerated, that his cruise was picterxi d. ami formerly used :it 
the anointing of the kings of France. He diet., Mo* Lowly 
amaryllis sacred to this saint. 

Event* — St. Paul's, in Louden, dHicf.-d m tin prepuce oi 
King Henry by Huger Black. its iiu>rc.-»an, 1210 Jlnie hunting 
begins, and the beautiful pheesant heroines illegitimate oh|rct ot 
pursuit to the sportsman. Mayoi ami asscssois ate u> hold an open 
couit, to revise the burgey. li-K under toe munUipa 1 rclbnn 
act, some time between the 1*1 and 13th of Octolicr. three clear 
days' notice of such court bcine given. The revised IM to be 
kept by the town rierk, and persons therein enter il to bo enti- 
tled to vote according to the a* t, lioni the 1st of November. 

2, Friday — Long-leaved starwort (uxt?> lonyipih n*\ sacred to 
the guardian angels, flower* Summer Imgamot pears ripe. 

Events. — The execution of Major Andre, adiumnt-genei.il of 
the British forces; he was taken in disgut.se within the American 
lines, and hanged as a spy, 1780. The London University 
opened, 1828. 

Fair.— Howden ; horses, cattle. &c. 

8, Saturday. — St. Dionyuu j», the Areopagite, converted hy 
St. Paul to Christianity The Athenian Judges were thus called, 
from Areopagus, the p'aee in winch they assembled Then fri 
bunal was cut in the midst of a rock, round which scut- were 
hewn for the judges, and the court was held in the open air; but 
they pronounced sentence in the night, that they might not be 
Effected by the sight of the persons who spoke and del ended 
themselves. Wall hawkweed, dedicated to this saint, lias now 
its Autumnal flowering. 

Event. — King's College opened, 1831. 

Fair*.— Woodstock ; cheese . Dudley ; homes, cattle, wool, and 
’ cheese : Nottingham (three days) ; cheese, Ac. 


Ffepr^p^Lottk-Philippe, King of the French, Urn, 1774^ 
oallad to the throne by the volet of the people, August $th, 1830. ■ 
at the eiose of the glorious three days Trained In the atfh<iot af 
adversity, Ills majesty has carried to the court of. the T ttttte ritt- 
the simple manners oi the citiceo, and th*fr sympathy wjth wd,, 
knowledge of human nature which Is only to be loomed from 
personal experience of its necessities, and literal lntoreoutna wMt 
our fellow-creatures, ‘ As a lover of literature, science, abd the' 


by profession, pence has no stronger advc cs.te rf*«it loi bi 
Philippe. 1 u otlu r respects, his public conduct has oxciud an at 
ditlierence sf opinion. 

7, Wednesday.-.?/ Marie (Pope), Tndlao chmnntheroiiTn 
sacred to this day. Uuilsudh and bullacw gathered. The h«u<h 
stilts, or Ph iades, rise about half past six, p. m. 

llianrapl, u.-Tl^ ftni-.ivfr.iiry «f (be dc«th of Zlminrrmfti.. 
17H5, author of (bo popular work on tolitude. He waft horn in 
1 728, .and has been dcuciibed as a man of »• sincerity, rectitude 
and virtue.*' * 

Event.- Mounted on a she cnmel, his shoulders shaded by 
an umbrella, Mahomet makes his public entry Into Medina, G22L 

H, Thursday. — St. Bridget. On the evening of this day it h 
customary, in the vf Urges in Ireland, for the young girls to tires# 
up nit effigy of her saints hip, which t hcv carry from house to 
House, receiving at each some trifle in kind or coin, with which 
they extemporise a little feast an* merry-making at a neighboui 'a 
e< tt.'ipe Sweet maudlin dedhated to her. About this time the 
bright flowers of the French and African marigolds begin to fade 
•Hid the coming frosty nights soon cut them off. * 

y, Friday-.?’/ Denys' Titular saint of France, famed for 
his devotion to the study of the polite arts and sciences He 
kiitlcied martyrdom fvilie faith, being beheaded at Montmartre, 
m the mtghbourbood of Ptuis; atur which, according to the 
li’gi.nd, he walked two miles with his head In liis hand. Milky 
dgdile sacred to him. 3 

Event— The Eddyntone lighthouse completed in 111 days 
fell bouts, 1739, being the third erected on the rock Ro Callod It 
is a iound stone building, gradually decreasing in ciicu inference 
from 1 he* base to a certain height, like the trunk of an oak from 
which Mr Smealon, its ingenious contriver (a self-educated 
architect), slates that he took the idea. 

10, Saturday.- C ape ncetris, sacred ro St. Francis Borgia 
Holden -rod {toUduyo viryaurca) may still lx* seen here and there 
in blossom 

tiioyraphy . — The birthday of the Quaker painter, Benjamin 
West, 1 7.18. He was born at Springfield, a village of North Amu- 
lica, and wh* only seven yuars of age when his genius developed* 
itself. With the usual ardour of people who “cannot help them- 
ncIio'*” when the talent with which nature has endowed them 
breaks An fit, he forn.uk school, amusement, even his meals for 
the love of this afooilm.fr study, and continued to work on un- 
aided by instruction till he was fifteen, when some friends were 
found to patronise hr* e\ i»U*i't genius,, ami he was taken to Lan- 
caster and Philadelphia, where, in his eighteenth year, he com- 
menced as a poiti.-it painter, ht aftei ward a removed to New 
York, when his irunds iound im ans to send him to Italv in 
which « oui'try he studied thn*e y«*.u.s, and Anally settled 'in 
England On the de,ih of Sii J Reynolds, West was chosen 
President .of the Koval Academy, and- continued to fill that 
ofheefwith the exception of one y-irl till he died, Maich llih 
1820, in the N2n«l ye.u oi las Aire. His “ fin Ut Healing the Sick *' 
and othns »f his paintings, aie now in ine N'.itional Dalle, v. * 

Evnit* - Annual license to be taken out by bankcis oi 'other 
persons i* suing promissory notes for money payable to ihc 
Iwam on ileniand, and allowed to be re-issuoa. Half-yearly 
dividend on v.tnons dew nptions of stock becomes due. 

Funs. — Leicester , cheese, horses, and cuttle .* Wcyhill; sheep 


4, Sunday. — 17th after Tiinity. Proper lessons Tor the morn- 
ing service : Ezek. xiv., M.irk vii : evening airvice, L/ek 
xviii., 2 Cor. iii. The anniversary of Si Framis, Joumlcr of the 
Franciscans. Southernwood, so co nmon in cottage gardens, 
and ruytlo nosegays, dedicated to liim : this plant, probably horn 
its peculiarly pungent and refre>hing smell, u> much uced 
in Ireland about tho dead. 

Bvimt.— Selkirk, tho original of Di foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe, *' 
leftOU tne uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez, I ”04. 

8, Monday.— St. P/aeidu*, a worthy of the Catholic church, t» 
tyhoin the star-like chamomile is dedicated. Trees are now fd led, 
and the undergrowth of woods cut down and bound into faggots, 
for winter use. In the garden, decaying. leaves and plants 
should be removed, bulhs planted, r.nd flowers in pots taken into 
shelter. About this time horse-chestnuts fall, scattering their 
rfeh-hued and polished fruitage from Ihe spiky »he«ls,in seemingly 
useless abuudauce. it Is said, however, that our (Lillie neigh- 
bours have discovered the art of making potash uf them, and 
'that they also use them in dyeing. 

0, ^TvfeSD ay.— L ate- flowering feverfew, sacred to St. Bruno, 
blows. Marttu {hirmtdo ttrbica) migrates, but a few remain till 
the middle of the mohth. 


11, Sunday - 1 4th aTfei Tiinity. Old Michaelmal-day. Propoi i 

Icknoivi i«a tlu* morning service Ezek. xx„ Mark xlv. ; evening ! 

.service, Ezek x\iv., 2 Cor. x. The floral calendar has now 
little but green Rave*, to offci the eamts and martyrs, and accord- 
ingly holly n dedicated to St. Ethel bulge, the paironoss of this 
day, 

Events The remains of Mary, Queen of Scots, removed to 
MVmi hi. n i. If. HI; her monument is but a few feet distant from 
f l*at t Eh/ ih. th. In 12!'C, a quarter of wheat sold On Old 
Michaelmas, (.ay lor '■*. i»./ ; a quarter of oats for 2s. ; a pound Of 
weol !«.r At. It vv.ik usn d to eat funnlty on this festival, a dish 
m-de «*t new corn boiled In milk. 

Fans — llollieach; horses. 

12, Monday. — Wavy Henbane dedicated to St, Wilfred. ! 

Woodcock {tcolojiax ruslicoia) begins to arrive,— “ food /br I 
powder." . i 

R cent . — Columbus lands on Guanahani, one of th* Bahama ! 
Isles, 1492^ it was perceived at daylight, whereupon the Adnrinn 
and his host struck up the choral hymn. Tt Drum landnmm, 
and landing with th* r»val sfimlarrt In Ills hand, he hpefr upoii 
the groftind as he pionoiiiieed the »uer<*i1 word Salvador t How 
our heait goes with tlu- old manner, sailing chartloXi through 
unexplored seas, and coming now and again to the green islRpda 
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of an unknown world — no wonder that to his excited and enthu- 
slfivtic imagination, its vtar* should seem movlnir lights, "some- 
what resembling a torch, anon, h candle" leading him to new 
discoveries. 

13, Tuesday. — Smooth hrlenlum, sacred to the translation 
of St. Edward, King apd Confessor. He was the first who 
touched for the king’s evil, 1058. This royal quackery was con- 
tinued till the time of George the First. • 

H, Wednesday. — St. CuUarLm. Indian Fleabane sacred to 
thin saint. 

Event .— The annherhaiy of the Battle of Hastings, which de. 
rided Lhe fate of England, and subjected it to the Norman yoke, 
lOfifl. The conqueror lout about six thonsnnd mon in the con- 
test, but the number of English thar Ml was much greater. 
As a recompense for the hi w^hter of so many persons, William 
founded and endowed a monastciy on the field of action, called 
Battle Abbey, and put Into if a convent of Benedictine monk*, 
to pray for the souls of the slain; hut he refused the boilv of 
the brave Harold (who had perished with his followers) to his 
mother, and hod it burled on the beach, whence It was removed 
by stealth, or purchase, and buried at the church at Waltham. 

15, Thursday.— Sweet sultan, dedicated to St Teresa ('found- 
ress of the reformation of barefooted Carmelites), in flower. 

• Event .— The birthday of T> ricclll, the inventor of the baro- 
meter, 1808, This uistrumi nt is a glass tube, filled with met- 
cuiy, hermetically scaled at one end; the other open, Hml im- 
mersed in a bason of stagnant mforeury. As the weight of the at- 
mnsphuic lessens, the mereuiy descends; and as it increases, 
ascend . . the column of quicksihei suspended in the tulie being ' 
Hlwav'i equal to the weight of flic Incumbent atmosphere. This 
simple machine is of great -use in determining the changes of ! 
the we.ithei, and in measuring the heights of mountains, and I 
Iliuling the elevation of places above the level of the sea. Mer- 
euiy is the rhrmls.t’s name foi quicksilver, a v«*iv ponderous, 
v 1 ‘latile, fluid miner il, fi»un«J innim**, particularly at those of 
Fiiuli, in tin. Venetian teintories. 


and orange shade of the ash, beautifully contrast with the tatonr 
hue of the plane tree, the brown foliage of the sycamore, ana 
the pallid green of the. oak, and remfncl us tn their decay of the 
hec.lc on the cheek of consumption, glowing with a more perfect 
beauty fhe nearer death approaches. 

Event.— -Battle of Navorino, 1B27. 

Fair. — Devizes ; sheep, hogs, fire. 

21, Wednesday.— Hairy silphftim, sacred to St. Urania and 

companions. Swan'e-egg pens gathered. Lime-leaves nearly 
all fallen. , • 

JS vent —Margery Jourdemain, Shokspeare'a '‘cunning witch,” 
condemned to tie burnt at Smith field, for furnishing love potions 
to Eleanor fobham, wife of that Duke of Gloucester so famous 
as tlu> patron of science and liteiature, 1441. 

22, Thursday — Theannivcnsaryof St. Mark, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, said to have been martyred, 15fi. Three-leaved silphium, 
sacred to St. Numido. 

Emits .— Alum first discovered to exist In the bowels of Ireland, 
I7f»7. Fully, the astrologer, examined before a committee of the 
Hou^e of C'llniiimis, touching the causes of the fire of London, 
which he had predicted, 1606. 

23, Fui day. — Bushy star wort, sacred to St. Theodoret, blows. 
Emit —Royal Exchange founded, 10157. 

2 4 Saturday. — Si. Proclus . Zigzag starw.ort dedicated to 
this v». 'thy. 

E mi fa.— Th o Mansion-house founded on the site of Stocks 
Maiket, 17.J9; inhabited, 1752. 

25, Sunday. — 20th after Trinity. Proper lessons for the 
morning sen ice: Joel ii , Luku iv. ; evening service: Micah vi, 
Ephen. v. This day is the anniversary of St. Crispin and Cria- 
piiii.ui, two brothers, who e.une from Rome to Soinaons, in 
France, for the pmpose of preaching Christianity. Being de- 
sirous of preserving their independence, they worked at the 
craft of shooinaking, and hence are esteemed the patrons of this 
tiade. They were beheaded about the year 308. In the Flori- 
Icgium wo find fleabane and meagre starwort dedicated to them. 


10, Friday — Y.mow on this day ociii-ab-d to St Gull. 

Emits — Tim Houses of Pai liument destrmed by lire, 1834. 
The unfortunate Met la Antoinette, Queen of Fiance, be 1 lead c 1 
nt Paris, 17M. with ciri u instances of gient brutality. At the 
fire-works exhibited therein himom of her marriage* with toe 
Dauphin (afferw ai(N Louis XVI ), the Greets weic so crowded 
with people, that m their panic tliev trampled on one another, 
till they lay in heaps while :i «r aiDdil ov* ilmturiitg flu* ri\ «*r 
broke down, and some hundred*, were di owned No. r a thousand 
p«TMins lost ihcir lives on this oicisinn, April 21, l/iO- an 
luting lit al ion not less tragic than lu r exit. 

17, S itch day — Fox-hunting now tak«s place rcgularh. 
Ten leaved sunflower, sacieil to St. Au-tiiidis, dill Mn-ns hi 
the garden; and old man's lieard fas ehildien ct ,l l thegrev, fio s- 
Tih e fibres attached to the seed-vtsscN o i the elmiatK) ovei- 
spifuds tlie hedges like hoar tro.st. 

18, SnNDAY.--l 9th after Trinity. St. Luke, l’foper le-sons 
for the morning .service ■ Daniel ill , l.uke iv , rvcnimr service 
Daniel vi., Gaia f iv. The line weather Hint nee rs about this 
time la called St. Luke's little summer Rough ug.i ic (nun- 
rtcunjlnrcosu a), sacred to the evan relist, wiring'* up at the roots 
of trees, in orchards, fire. In old pictures tliix saint is generally 
represented writing with a winged ox, oi cow, bj bin side, pro- 
bably to Indicate reflection ; ami though i lost ot the painted 
gl,isn In Chariton church vas destroy vi 1 . miiing the tiouhlci in 
the time of Charles, fragments remain in same of tin* windows 
of St. Luke's ox with wings, and goodly horns on bis head; 
and it Is not unlikely that, in bygone times, the inhabitant- of 
Charlton made use of theu* rude instruments to express thcii 
pleasure for the holiday which the anniversary of tlio saint at- 
forded them, and thus gave vise to the prevalence of these 
symbols at the. fair, which takes place on this and toe two fol- 
lowing days. It is stall n kind of in asqu crude, or carnival, and 
was formerly opened with a pro. codon of horns. 

Fair — Haverfordwest ; cattle, horses, and stuep. 

19, Monday. — Tall ticksei d is dedicated in old calendars to 
the virgin Paint Fildcswtde m 'his day. Quarter- sessions begin 
this week. 

Biography.- The anniversary of the death of John, or Daniel, 
Diy. commonly called the -good Day, 1707. This worthy but 
wh-uoKiful lndivldiM l wr a a block and pump maker at Wapping, 
a illtie founder of Falrfop fair, which la annually held on the* 
first Friday in July around the famous oak so called in Epping 
Fi* e*t. If arose froth Ms yearly inviting a party of his friends 
to dine with him, oh Mans and bacon, beneath its Ixranrhes, 
from one of the largest of which he had his coflln made, and 
kept it by him tbr many years. 

AW.— Market HarboTough : cattle, leather, &o. 

20, Tuesday.— Yellow sultan, sacred to 8t Artemius, flowers. 
Nothing in nature is more gorgeous than woodland scenery at 
this season The •' kindling" of the leaf, ua Ilowitt beautifully 
expresses it, lights up the fm-wt with fresh glory upon the very 
eve of desolation. The bright red leaves of the wild cherry, the 
purple brown of the beech, the brilliant yellow of the hornbeam, 


2f>, Monday. — Late golden rod, 6acrod to St. E various, 
flow Cl *. 

Aif/i/.— The reform riots at Bristol, 1831. broke out, but did 
not fully develope themselves till the 29lh, when tlie utmost 
violence and devastation prevailed ; conflagrations appeared in 
e\eiy quart* r; sparks and sheets of flame filled the air; thick 
\ illumes of ‘■moke seemed to mingle with tlio clouds; while the 
heavi ns, for miles around, were one mass of glare from this un- 
n.itm,il niiuree of light. 

27, Tt rxn v \ —Abundant -flowering starwort, dedicated to St. 
Frii'iieti' iiin, blows. 

Umai a pint - The birthday of James Cook, the circumnavigator, 
bj'in ar Mai ton, in Yorkshire, 1 7‘2 S. He was the sou of a la 
houiei, and early exhibited a predileetiou for a se.ifaifng life. 
He first i utired him elf one of the ciew of a collier, mid »it the 
hr i aking out «»f tin war in 1755, we find him a common sailor on 
boaid one of his majesty’s ships, but Mich was his peroc venture 
and good conduct, that In four years he became master of the 
“Mirrnry,” one of the expedition sent against Quebec. Ui« 
lci*uio he made use of to rectify tlie defects of his early waul of 
education, and by his skill and intrepidity raised himself from 
obscurity, and ultimately became one of the met sueufilic 
naval office is of the period. He was killed in a rencontre with 
the natives* of Owhyhce, Feb. 14, 1779. 

28, Wednesday. — T he anniversary of the apostles, 8t. Simon 
and S' Jude, late chrysanthemum ami scattered starwort cacu-d 
to til. *1. 

Jin.if i,.hij. —The anniversary of the doath of Locke, 1704. 
Ardent in the defence of thu civil and religious rights of nian- 
kind, his writings have immortalised his name, especially l.ia 
“ Essay on the Human Understanding." His private character 
is said f* '>a\e been one of the most stainless that ever adorned 
humanity. 

20, Tin nan at. — Grech autumnal narcissus, sacrod to St. 
Narcissus, bp. 

It iinjraphy . — The illustrious navigator and historian, Sir Waller 
Raleigh, suffered decapitation if. Old Palace-yard, Westminster, ■ 
Ifi 18. If is condemnation is an in-dance of cruelty and injubtire 
unparalleled In our annals, lie Introduced the potato, which 
Hawkins had -brought from America to England, into Ireland, 
and was the first who brought tobacco into vogue, lie Is said 
to have smoked two pipes upon the scaffold. 

Fairs. — Bui ton-on-Trent ; horses and cattle, dlorncastle ; do. 

.10, Piuday.- St. Marcellas, 

SI, Saturday. — All-ha How Eve. Fennel-leaved tick seed dedi- 
cated to St. Qulutin. On this eve, especially In Ireland and 
Scotland, ninny gentle superstitions prevail, and youthful c no- 
sity expends its lore In charmf, fire. ; In endeavouring to pene- 
trate the future. The burning of nuts, melting lead through a 
key, and sowing heinpaeed in a churchyard, are customary in 
both countries. In Ireland women /end, yarrow, which, 'lajd 
ben oath the pillow, with certain spell words, produces in dreams 
the vision of the maiden or youth who Is to be the oiler partner 
of the experimentalist. 









AUTUMN WILD FLOVvLRS 

Bv Mary Howjtt 

The autumn sun is shining, 

Grey m sts are on the lull 
A russet tint is on the It av ts 
But flowers are blown g still ' 

Still bright, in woo 1 and mead >w 
On moorlands dry and brown 
By little sti earns bynvei broal 
On every breezy a wi 

The little flowers aie smiling 
With chilly dew drops wet 
Are saying with a spirit voice— 

“ e have not vanished y et ' 

No though the pringbtovtr 
Though summer strength 1 1 g >ne 
1 hough autumn s wealth be t, inure 1, 

And wmtet onuth on 

Still we have not dep irte 1 
We lingti to tl e last, 

And even on c irly winter s 1 row 
\ cheerful ray will ast 
— Go firth then > utl s n in id ns 
Be j vlul wl iUt vt in iy 
( j > firth then ti n l ml n thci 
And t ilmg men gr mi guy 
Go forth thou h ye be humble, 

And wan with toil ind cue 
There art no fields so barren 
Butboint sweet flower is there' 

1 lowers spring up by the highway 
W hich busy feet have tr in 


W hich busy feet have tr jc 
T hey nse up n the dreariest wood , 
They gem the dullest sid 


They need no leanie i gardeners 
To nurture them with t ire 
They only need the dt ws «. f earth, 

Iht suj shine anl the air 

And fir earth s lowly children 
1 or 1 vmg ht rts an l good, 
ihty sprit g up all ir uni us 
I hey will n it be sul dued 

—111 ink Old 1 when forth fr m Lden 
1 he weeping pair was driven 
1 hit onto earth tluugh cuised with thorns 
llic little fl iwers were given 1 

T i it Lie when looking downwar 1 
To ft e ho Gtd afr u 1 
Beheld the scented violet 
I lie pninro e in tht sli i It * 

lhank God that with the tl istle 
That sprang up in his t ll 
Ihe wtarv worker Adam 
Saw roses gem the soil ' 

And still for anxious workers 
lor hearts witJi anguish full 
Life, even on its dreariest p iths, 

Haft flowers for them to cull 1 


MEMOIR OF 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRIbON 
By Mary IIowitt. 

(Concluded Jrom page 180 ) 

The life of this truly great and good man lias 
•been so entirely devoted to the anti-slay ery cause, 
that we cannot give a sketch of the one without 
tracing, m some measure, the progress of the 


other The patience, the forbearance, the stedfa«t 
perseverance through good and through evil, the 
self-sacrifice, and self-renunciation, of the mart>ra 
of emancipation, had drawn upon the catfoe the 
eyes of the whole country, and sympathy arid 
conviction swelled their ranks every day, not with 
merely enthusiastic partisan*, but with the most 
noble, the most intellectual, the most morally great 
men and women ot the land 
In 1836, therefore, a new impetus was given ta 
the anti-slavery mov ement, by the public labours 
ot two remarkable women, who haa become con- 
\inced of the guilt of sl&yeholding These were 
j \ i gelica and Sarah Gnmke, the daughters of the 
late Hon oui able 1 homes S Gnmke. an eminent 
citizen of South Carolina By the acath ot their 
father, they inherited a large amount of slave pro- 
perty In opposition to the laws ot their country, 
m the first instance they endia\euitd to improve 
the condition of their slave*, by establishing 
sc hools among them, and introducing the habits 
of tree society But all their efforts w< le fruitless , 
the stite of slave! y around tlum could neither 
permit nor make availing their humane labours 
Saerifie ing, therefore , the ir w orldly interests to their 
conscientious sense ot duty, they liberate 1 their 
slues, removed the m to a free difat net, whete tluy 
would be able to mmitun themselves, and then, 
with the small i emails of their once noble foi- 
tun s, came to Phil idel[ hia , where, naturally al- 
ly mg themselves to the emancipation cause, they 
became the most letivc and lnfluintul of its 
movers I hey had also embraced the religious 
opinions of the Society of Intends, which, among 
other things gives to woman a nior il responsi- 
bility h nelly acknowledged at lei*t, as far as 
action got s, by other religious bodies They had 
thus been accustomed to speak in public, and 
their style of spe iking was sin gul illy impressive 
\ngihci m puticulu, was a close reasoner and 
most eloquent dec! mm i Befoie long, they con- 
ceived that duty called them to speik publicly on 
the subnet et si every — thit system which from 
expu ic it e tl ey knew to have horribly imbruted 
nioi c tli in a million of their sex— nd they, con- 
sequently begin te true], and deliver then public 
testn mm, both as Christian women and rep< ntant 
si ivt holders igunst the enslavement of any 
I lti not tli human race They came to Massa- 
ei us its, which bee une the principal held of their 
lib ms \t fust, they addicssrd audiences com- 
I el exclusively of women, but so genual be- 
e nut tlu curiosity to heal them, that immense 
as embiits of both sexes gathered wheiever they 
spe ke, und the most eltctric effect** v ere produced 
ly tlu li eneigetic indpoweiful eloquence 

Maimed at this str mge innovation and deeming 
it a dangerous precedent to be set to the weimen of 
the United St itts, the Calvmistie clergy of M issa- 
chusetts, connected with what is e died “The * 
(x mrul \ssouation, issue el a bull against them, 
in ti e n urn, und by the authouly, of tilt apostle 
Paul md warned the churches to give them no 
i oui ten nice in their unscnptural course 1 They 
d< fended tl tniselves with great ability, and Sarah 
Griinkt published an ably written series of letters 
on the subject, entitled — “ The Equality of the 
Sexes, which was the origin of what is called m 
America, the “ Woman's Rights Question, 1 and 
which has oecome, as will be seem mixed up with 
the emancipation movement Of course, it wag 
now necessary for the abolitionists either to justify 
the course these powerful co labourers were taking, 
or to join with the pro slavery clergy in con- 
* demning and rejecting them The great body of 
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the abolitionists, with Garrison ut their head, bade 

• them God spend ! and thus established the prin- 
ciple of women being morally and politically equal 
to men. The clergy of the “orthodox” stamp 
still continued to show the most hostile spirit to 
the labours of women, and used every means in 
their power to get the management or the aboli- 
tion cause into their own hands. They made a 
violent attempt at this in May, 18119, at the annual 
meeting of the “ Anti-Slavery Society,” in the city 
of New York, by denying that female members 
had a right to take part in the proceedings; but In 
this they were fortunately defeated. They then 

| * announced that, if the question was still carried in. 
opposition to their views at the next annual meeting, 
they would secede from the society altogether. 

The time of that meeting came, and will ever be 
memorable in the annals of the anti-slavery 
cause in America. The clergy had exerted every 
influence in their power to insure an overwhelming 
attendance of such as held their views of the 
question. The meeting was immense. The ques- 
tion immediately came on. Abby Kelly’s name 
was proposed. She was a member of the Society 
of Friends, one of the most gifted and self-sacri- 
ficing of women, a noble creature in tlx 1 noblest 
sense of the word, and one who ha*, since then, 
done more by her public lectures, and extraordi- 
nary labours, towards the uvjrthiow of slavery, 
than any other lecturer whatever. She is one of 
those who, iu the unshrinking achievement of good 
works, deserved, and will obtain, immortal honour. 
Such are the glorious women who have come forth 
on this extraordinaiy movement, clearly proving 
their own moral and intellectual greatness, whilst 
they undermine the strongholds of slavery, preju- 
dice, and self-interest. The question was — should 
Ahhy Kelly sit on the committee? A large ma- 
jority of votes decided that she should, and the 
clergy and their adherents immediately seceded, 
wont to another place, and oiganised a society full 
of deadly hostility to the old one, giving it the 
name of the “ American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society.” Their first endeavour was to brand the 
old society as a dangerous body; as one which 
ought to be discountenanced by every friend of 
good order and religion. This new clerical society, 
unfortunately, like F.lliott Cresson and his mission, 
has taken root ill England, and has obtained the 
warm support of the Bioiul-stml Committee, in 
London, which, singulaily enough, is composed 
principally of the Society of Friends, who profess 
to hold, as one. of their fundamental principles, 
the right for every human being to speak as the 
spirit giveth utterance, and who authorise, to the 
utmost, the right of women to enter the ministry, 
n and speak in public. Hut truth is strong, nay, om- 
nipotent, and these tilings must in the cn 1 be cor- 
rected. 

No one individual in America lias come in for a 
greater share of hatred and misrepresentation from 
this new and adverse paiiy, than Garrison himself. 
It has been their object to crush him. and the vio- 
lence of the Southern slave party has not been 
greater than the unkind, ungenerous falsehoods 
which they have circulated against him. We have 
heard, all of ns in England, that he is a disturber 
of the public peace, a firebrand, an infidel, and on 
the last charge have the changes been most success- 
fully rung. An infidel ! because he believes that 

* not one day in seven, but that all davs should be 
‘kept holy! Are not many of us infidels in this 

same sense? Adisorganiseratid firebrand, because 
• he rejects the use of all carnal weapons, and incul- 
cates the duty of hu rally overcoming evil with 


good, and forgiving our enemies, as we desire God 
to forgive us f May the day soon come, when not 
only he, but we and the whole world, ai*e“dii»- 
organisers and firebrands” of this description !■ 

In lWO, the so-called “ World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention" was held in London, and Garrison 
was appointed by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society to attend it, together with Lucretia Mott, 
and other female delegates — Lucretia Mott, byway 
of parenthesis, let us observe, is another of those 
remarkable women who have been called out of 
the retirement of private life, to stand forth 
boldly in this great battle of human rights. Never 
will the writer of this article forget seeing for the 
first time this extraordinary woman. Lucretia 
Mott, to her idea, must be an Amazon who, if full 
of intellectual power, and moral intrepidity, would 
want yet the graces of the true woman. She Came; i 
she was not above the middle size; in the plainest 
garb of a Quaker matron ; calm, geutle, nilec- . j 
tionute, and womanly in the highest degree. There 
was something absolutely -subduing in the tender- j 
ness of her eye, in lier sort smile, and low, pleasant 
voice; presently, however, the 'intellectual brow, ! 
the kindling eye, the beaming countenance, and ; 
the eloquent tongue, realised an idea of intellectual j 

and moral greatness, and singleness of purpose, 
which wanted no Amazonian figure to complete it, j 
She is now the writer's idea of a woman of the ■ 
apostolic age; and lurs, in reality, are the true i 
characteristics of mind which those apostolic days 
called forth, as well as the present great struggle 
in America. Such was Lucretia Mott; but she ] 
was a woman , and the World’s Convention would j 
not receive her ; nor, of course, any of her sister- ’ | 

delegates. j 

Garrison, as might be expected, refused, there- 
fore, to appear in the character of delegate, either; 

— not on the ground of “Woman’s Rights,” but 
because the credentials given by the American 
Anti-Sla\ery Society were dishonoured, and he 
would not allow himself to go in as a privileged 
member, where others, having the same credentials i 
as his own, were excluded. To have done other- 
wise would, according to bis views, have been 
false to that society, and to the cause of the slave. 

He went, therefore, merely into the gallery as q 
spectator. 

Strong in many noble minds was the indignation 
felt at this exclusion, and Duniel O’Connell and 
William Howitt, each of them, addressed letters to > 
Lncrciia Mott on this subject, which were widely 
circulated in America. 

The great question of entire and immediate 
emancipation, since then, has made rapid progress 
ih rough the United States. The true spirit of 
American independence is showing itself amongst 
accumulating thousands who have awoke as from a 
lethargy, and ure exerting their strength to throw 
off this incubus of crime, and this moral disgrace, 
from their country* ’ # 

The object of William Lloyd Garrison , 1 and 
his colleagues, Henry C. Wright and Frederickr- 
l)ouglass,.m this country at the present moment, * 
is to rouse the sympathies of the British population, 
and, knowing the influence which public opinion 
here exerts in America, to secure for this sacred 
cause the full benefit of this moral agent* 

The struggle is an arduous one, but the hand of 
God is for it, and it must prosper. Many remark- 
able features already attend it ; it has called forth 
an amount of moral power and greatness, the effect 
of which cannot easily be calculated, but the result . 
of which must be an immense march onward in the 
human progress. 
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'Of our friend Garrison, let us conclude in the 
words of one capable of appreciating characters 
like his — “ He is one of God’s nobility — the, head 
of the moral aristocracy. It is not duly that he is 
invulnerable to injury— jbat he early got the world 
under his feet, but that in his meekness, his sym- 
pathies, his self” forgetful ness, he appears ‘ covered 
all ovfer with the stars and orders' of the spiritual 
realm whence. he devives his dignities and his 
powers." lie is, in short, a true disciple of Christ, 
and in this lies his power and his greatness. Such 
men ennoble their age and their country. 


sixty years, an immense part, highly beneficial to 
humanity. Born, or to speak 'better, redtteed to a 
formula at a time when the religious life of nations 
■was still in great measure subject .to colleges .pf 
priests of whatever sort, their political life to 
governments of whatever sort, thefr intellectual ' 
life to censors, and their industrial life to veve'nue- 
otfteers, it has struck down, destroyed, of under- 
mined all these. It has conquered— whether mo* 

-.11- A 11.. 1'iil . . . . fl 


dom of the press : and now it has conquered free- * 
trade. Here is a great end noble part in the 


THOUGHTS UPON DEMOCRACY IN 
EUROPE. 

By Joseph Mazzini. 

No. II. 

The ideas which have long agitated the camn of 
Democracy, when maturely considered, class 
themselves under two great doctrines; which, 
again, may be summed up in two words — Rights 
and Duties. Their varieties are numerous ; the 
seeming varieties still more so. Schools, which 
start from the same point, and profess to have the 
same object, terminate, some in a new despotism, 
others in anarchy ; some ifi the re-enthrone- 
ment of obsolete faiths, others in vague and mystic 
aspirations . after an indeterminate future: hut 
all are, in one way or another, connected with 
the doctrine whose basis is the rights of the human 
individual , or with that which is dcri\ed from 
something superior to all individuals, superior to 
society itself. The former still rules throughout 
the ranks of democracy : it has hitherto reigned 
undisputed in England and America, uncontented 
but by a few eminent writers, who are little fol- 
lowed.* The second, more recent, and numeri- 
cally weukj has yet, since 1830, gained all the pure 
select spirits of' the continent. I think it is des- 
tined to triumph, and to organise democracy under 
its colours, from a reliuious point of view’ inacces- 
sible to the former. This is sufficient to explain 
the spirit in which these thoughts will be written. 
I need all the toleration, all the habit of free dis- 
cussion which distinguishes English readers, for, 
in examining the school which reposes on indi- 
vidual right , I shall, 1 repeat, shock many ideas 
received by the majority of the men of democracy, 
and shall be opposed to illustrious names, whose 
principles are generally regarded as unassailable. 
.But the question is too serious for the necessity of 
examining it and discussing it freely, under every 
phase, not to be allowed. I have suid that demo- 
cracy is above all an educational problem, and us 
the value of all education depends on the truth of 
the principle oil which it is based, the whole 
future of democracy is engaged in this question. 
No- one can wish that it be lightly created. No 
*oue can fail to perceivo tips importance of an 
explanation' of the views embraced these fifteen 
years by many enlightened men in France, Italy, 
and Germany. It is only by a clear statement of 
all the ideas, of all the solutions, of oil the aspi- 
rations which exist within our party, that we can 
hope to arrive at truth. / 

The doctrine which takes individual rights foV 
its starting point has filled, especially, in the last 


history of the world which can never be denied to 
this doctrine. But the important question for 
dbmocracy is not there. Is that enough ? Are all 
these conquests the end , or are they not rather the 
means to enable them to attain the end? And if 
this is so, can the principle of the /, of individual 
right , if laid down us the basis of education, poli- 
tical and moral; can it, I say, guide man, can it 
associate men for that end, for those ulterior con- 
quests ? That is the question. For whoever exa- 
mines things at all seriously, the doctrine of indi- 
vidual rights is essentially and in principle only a 
great and holy protest in favour or human liberty 
against oppression of every kind. Its value, there- 
fore, is purely negative. It ie able to destroy, it hi 
impotent to found. It is mighty to break chains, 
it has no power to knit bonds of co-operation and 
love. 

Sqe before you men, free, emancipated, conscious 
of their faculties, acquainted with their rights, with 
God’s universe open before them. What use will they 
make of their liberty ? In what will they employ 
their faculties? Whither and how will they direct 
their march ? Is not this question — the vital ques- 
tion for the human creature —still untouched ? The 
doctrine of rights has given men ability to act; 
but what will now be their uction ? Is not this the 
problem whose solution we are seeking? 

Behold nations strong and great, freed from all 
the fetters which prejudices, class interests, or the 
hostile ambitions of n few reigning families had 
cast around them. What use will they make of 
their freedom of action? Will they establish their 
nationality upon broad and active sympathies with 
the True, the Beautiful, the Just; or will they 
wrap themselv es up in the leanings of a narrow 
nationalism, will they strive to encroach upon the 
rights of others, to absorb, to monopolise all 
power? Will they perceive that national and inter- 
national life ought to form only two manifestations 
of one and the same principle, the love of what is 
good ? Will they, in a word, take as theirmotto, the. ■ 
weakening of cell which is not ourselves , or, arnelio- V 
ration of all by all ; the progress of each for the 
advantage of all. ■ 

This is once more the question which democracy 
desires to solve; for democracy is not the liberty 
of all, but government freely consented to by all , 
and acting for all. What the world thirsts for at 
present is, whatever some may say, authority. All 
its insurrections are directed, not against the 
idea of power, but against the parody or that idea : 
against a phantom authority, a lifeless shape, 
which can no longer fecundate our lives. We de- 
sire to be guided ; only we wish the best and wisest 
among us to be our guides. .We desire to be asso- 
ciated as closely as possible in a coimuon union in' 
pursuit of a common object ; only we wish this 
union to he freely accepted, this object not to be n 
fragmentary object, the object of a class or of the 
part. And far from delighting, as so many believe 
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part. And : 


delighting, as so many believe 
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or pretend to believe) in disorganisation or anarchy, 
democracy— like the world, whose moving spirit it 
is at present— thirsts for unity ; only, inspired by 
cruel experience, it preaches that nenceTorth ho 
unity is possible where an artificial itt&piulity 
reigns, where a spirit of domination on the one 
hand, of distrust and. reaction on the other, pre- 
vent all community of ideas, and break humanity 
up into distinct classes, by giving them different 
interests. . 

The doctrine of individual rights is so incom- 
petent to resojve the question as l have here laid 
it down, that it is terrified at the idea of govern- 
ment. For its publicists, government is a necessary 
inconvenience, to which they submit, on condition 
of giving it as little power as possible. In their 
theory, government, reduced nearly to the func- 
tions of a police constable, deprived of every 
initiative, has no mission hut to prevent. It is 
there to repress crime and violence, to secure to 
every individual the exercise of his rights against 
any brutal attack of nis neighbours - nothing more. 
And lest, seduced by the sweets of the power 
deposited in its hand's, it should attempt to over- 
step these narrow hounds, they surround it with 
suspicion, with mistrust, with hostile local powers; 
they devote their whole study to organise a systc m 
of guarantees against its possible encroachments. 
Here is, properly ^peaking, no soviet} ; there is 
only an aggregation of individuals, hound over to 
keep the peace, but for the rest following then- 
own individual objects : laisscz fat re, laisscz 
passer . • 

This is not the ideal we seek ; no, certainly, it was 
not to attain the ignoble and immoral, every one 
for l timsclf , that so many great men, holy martyrs 
of thought, have shed from epoch to epoch, from 
century to century, their souls’ tears, the sweat 
and blood of Ilnur bodies. Beings of devotedness 
and love, th«\\ laboured and suffered for something 
lvgher than the individual, for that humanity 
which ought to he the object of all our efforts, and 
to which we are all responsible. Before a gene- 
ration which scorned or perseeut* d them, they 
calmly uttered their prophetic thoughts; with an 
eye fixed on the horizon of future times, speaking 
to that collective being which ever lives, which 
v ever learns, and in which the divine idea is pro- 
gressively realised, for that city of the human 
rac«,t which alone, by the association of all in- 
tellects, of all loves, of all force*, can accomplish 
the providential design that presided over our birth 
here below. We are all pledged to one another. 
We all live for others; the individual for his 
family, the family for its country, the country for 
humanity. We all seek the law of our life, and 
with ns (as in all that exists), the law of the indi- 
vidual is found only in the species. We are all 
climbing a pyramid, whose base embraces the earth, 
and whose point, rise? towards God . the ascent 
is slow and painful, anil we ean accomplish it only 
by entwining all our hands, by aiding ourselves 
with our united strength, by closing onr ranks, 
like the Macedonian phalanx, when any of us fall 
exhausted by fatigue. Here, in this necessity, lives 
the legitimacy of democracy, of its aspirations 
after the emancipation, the elevation, the co -ope- 
ration of all : here, also, is theaecret of its inevitable 
pfflfer— inevitable as the accomplishment of the 
diKjgbs of God. 

But if from these heights, where all human de- 


sires become purified^ where the efforts, by Which 
we strive to transform the medium in wnfch we 
live, receive a religious cohsecratioh, you bring 
democracy down to the narrow arena of fudividuiu 
tendencies, giving it for arm* individual rights, for., 
object a mere theory of liberty; without a higher 
and common rule, yon change its a ft- embracing,' 
all-sanctifying nature into a something reactionary 
and hostile, you destroy its organic thought, its 
eminently social instincts, its thirst for general 
education, for belief, and for unity of direction, for 
(he benefit of 1 know not, what anarchy of peaceful 
men, in which man will begin by the worship of 
individuality, and will fall by degrees into the 
the abysses of egotism. And in the meantime 
you excite, you in * some measure justify, the 
terrors and repugnance of the society you are 1 
desirous to gain over ; you unconsciously sow 
hatred ; you alienate from us superior minds,* 
\tfio think democracy barren, godless, and conse- 
quently impotent. 

Tam aware that many who adopt the doctrine I 
uni refuting, will be astonished at me consequences 
I deduce from it. They dream of the future mlich 
as I do; they examine themselves, ami find them- 
selves ready to devote themselves for others, for the 
future prospects of humanity, for the development 
of social instincts, for all that I declare to hr the 
final aim of democracy. Were it not no, 1 should 
be wrong in all that I have written hitherto. These 
men arc better than their doctrine ; their heart is 
better than their betid : it feels the collective life 
of humanity — it Communes with it; it hurries 
them into a practice which contradicts their theory . 
But what assurance have they that others will do 
what they do? Wc have here to do not with the 
notions of individuals ; we have to do with the value 
of a principle folio implanted in general education ; 
we have to do with the influence which that prin- 
ciple may exercise oil men already more or less 
corrupted by an education received under the state 
of things wc desire to abolish, or by a total ab- 
sence of education. 

You ‘.peak, some will tell me, of unity of belief, 
and, consequently, of education ; you condemn 
our distrust, our system of guarantees, our theory 
of liberty. Would you entrust the national edu- 
cation to the existing powers? Would you intrust 
to societies founded on privilege the initiative of 
future progress? And ought we, for fear of anar- 
chy. to incur the risk of despotism? God forbid! 
The struggle for liberty is as sacred as human in-* 
dividual ity : maintain it to the last. Wherever 
government — corrupt, or behind the age— has no 
missio n to educate, beware of giving it one : sur- 
round yourselves w ith guarantees, so long as you 
can do no better. Only do not erect into a nnal 
theory what is but a sad' temporary necessity; do 
not limit the problem to a mere overthrowing of 
obstacles. We arc clearing the ground in order 
to rni«e a new edifice. We need liberty, as much- 
to fulfil a duty as to exercise a right • we must re^ 
taiii it. But if you give to your political education 
a higher religious principle, it will become what it 
ought really to be — tfce ability to choose between * 
the means of doing good : if you enthrone it alone,* 
as at once means ana end, it will become what some 
jurisconsults, copying paganism, have defined the 
right to use ana to abuse. ' It will lead society, 
first to anarchy, afterwards to the despotism which 
you fear. 


r Jet thingB take their eoune. . * «,g, Thomas Carlyle, 4 democrat by every instinctive teg* 
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fee]s himself string : hU Inclinations, his faculties, 
call him to anotner than the common path } he has 
a right to devetope them, and he wages war against 
the community. Consider well, what argument 
can you oppose to him consistently with the doc- 
trine of rights ? What right have you, from the 
mere fadt that you are a majority, to impose upon 
him obedience to laws which are not in harmony 
with hit individual rights and aspirations ? Rights 
are equal for all : society can have not one more 
than an individual. How, then, will you prove to 
that mail that' he ought to confound his own will 
with the will of his brethren ? By imprisonment ? 
by the scatfold? That is to say, wherever society 
has not given education, by violence. Suppose one 
of those solemn crises which threaten the life of h 
country, and call for the active devoted ness of all 
its sons — a foreign invasion, a violent attempt to 
substitute a tyranny for the fundamental laws of 
the state — some great and indispensable progress 
to be won for a suffering class: is it in the name 
* of rights that you will call on the citizen to dare 
martyrdom? Is not the first of right.^thc right to 
life? You have taught him that society was con- 
stituted for the sole purpose of seeming to him his 
rights; and now you demand of him to sacrifice 
them all — to suffer, to die, for the safety of his 
Country — for the progress of a class which peril »ps j 
is not even his own I No; he will calculate l ho 
risks and the chances of success, and act accord- 
ingly; or he will declare himself a cosmopolite — 
wul say — as, in fact, has been ollen said— “ ( r bi iVi/c, 
ibi nutria /*• lie will carry his at his shoe-sole, 
and you will have no right to address to him «i 
single reproach. The man hits only been logic. 1 ! - 
consistent with, the principle of the education you 
have given him. 

Alas! what an historical commentary could I, the 
native of an enslaved country, append to the words 
I have Just written ! How much deyolediiesb hart 
I seen fade at the breath of adversity in tin* la<l 
fifteen years! How bitterly have l oft repeated, 
while contemplating these living ruins, the verse 
of Shakspcare — 

_ Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrowu 1 

They had risen, burning with youth and pride, 
indignantly shaking off the chains imposed on their 
intellect, on their conscience, on all their faculties ; 
•exasperated to ace every path closed against them 
in future, and swearing they would fight and suffer 
unrclaxingly for the national cause. But. without 
a. Arm belief in the duty of devoting themselves to 
thegeneral cause, without a religious conception 
of human life, urged by the spirit of reaction, and 
the instinct of their violated rights, rather than 
by a social inspiration, how could they keep their 
promise? Two or three years' struggle exhausted 
those strong constitutions^ Exile and persecution 
took out all the bright colours of the flag they had 
followed, instead of givina it the sacredncss of 
misfortune. - Disappointed nope filled them with a 


• « Whore’i my welfare, there's my country." 


winch surrounded them ; .they bcggnp'jft! 
what they lost in the struggle; tliy. fptmd iS&L 
for the uncertain gain of a few righta vd^hs^ 
they risked the loss of their material c&reer^d 
life, , the source of all rights. Scepticism seise 
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it had subdued them, it transformed itself, into; 
egotism. Thus, saddest of alt sad sights; l saw. 
them die the death of the soiiL . loose only fell 
not who, taking .the cross .for' suffering and Jbr 
smuggles, had smilingly bid adieu to tntiimdml 
life, to its joys, its dreams, its azure hones. 

And tell me, when you look at the nations which 
enjoy more O’* less liberty — tell me, oh my ^frieiidp 
in the struggle— whence comes this incessant, even- 
growing complaint of the people, of the. laborious 
classes, of the millions who toil and suffer ? 1« there 
not hen» an energetic protest against the impotence 
of tliriL incomplete doctrine which makes tne ( 
vidua l at once means and end ? Take France, fbt 
instance. There, for sixty or seventy years, tlw 
doctrine has had its philosophers, its moralists, its 
apostles, its warriors, its triumphs. 1789, 1830. 
Liberty has been won , *thc doctrine of individual 
rights has been incarnated, one may say, in every 
man. Why do so small a number profit by it? 
Why have the wrongs of the working masse*, re- 
mained nearly the same? Why have the revolii- '' 
turns directed by the middle clan, by, the bour- 
geoisie, been productive fgr that clu-s alone ? The 
bourgeoisie fought only for rights: it has remained 
faithful to its principle; and its turn rights once 
won, it felt no need to extend them. The masses 
have remained excluded from the conquest.’ \Vlml 
becomes of rights for th»«c who have no power tp 
exercise them? What Incomes of liheity of in- 
struction for him who has no time to )< iirn / — ut 
free trade for him who has neither capital* nor 
credit? To prevent the doctrine of lights from 
becoming a hitter bony for this man and the 
name of this man is million- the middle classes 
should have thought of abridging the hours of 
labour, of raising wages, of giv.ng a uniform mid 
gi a tin tons education to the multitudes, of bringing 
the instruments of labour within the roach of all. 
of establishing a credit for the talented and boner t 
working man. They have not thought of all Ibi . 
And why should they have done it t Why should 
they have limited the exercise of their rights for 
the benefit of others ? The lists are opened : *tis 
enough — let him run the course who can. The^ 
men of 1830 arc now called apostates in France; 
this is wrong. They have, I repeat, only been 
logical. They honestly opposed the government^ 
of Charles X., because it was directly opposed to v 
the class from whence thc> sprung — to their right 
of thought, every instant violated -to the right to 
a share in the government, which their education, 
their talents, their callings gave them. Those 
rights woif, they rested. Can you, according to 
their principle , require more of them ? , ; .* 

A great man, an Englishman, who in his own, 
person sums up all the labours of the school, has 
replied by anticipation in the affirmative. Hobos > 
given to the doctrine of individual right the, siipr 1 

K ort of a principle w hich lie declares inherent tn 
uman nature, and which merits a separate exami- 
nation. This shall form the subject of my third 








A FEW SKETCHES IN THE LOW 
COUNTRIES. ^ 

By Abel Payntetu 

I h we alwqjs fancied that tnere might be a 
whimsical, as well a* a poetical, picturesque I am 
'tire of it now, having seen Holland But the 
difficulty of sketching becomes great, when a 

country, as — put it, 14 is so tops* turvy, that 

every known combination and association must be 
clone violence to, eie the pen and ink picture m 
the least aj i roaches the reality Mine vv ill he poor 
and slight, I am an are but they are tiken on the 
spot, and of a land unexhausted by summci 
tom ists 

Ihcre are m m> reasons why Holland will be 
alwa>s, I think sparingly visited by the I nglish 
It is not m the high 10 d to a» v other pi ice it is 
vi rj m ir it is vtry dun only tu<l\e guilders 
to tin poui d and everything s mg a guilder 
makes wild w uk with a mode 1 at* ti i\ < Ih i s mom > 
big But foi “once md aw ly the visit will will 
repay the cost to all bitch as r lish whit is uncom 
mon, and can include, in th n list of sensitions, 
the 44 pleasures ot tilt plains, as will is the i ip 
lures ot the mount un and the flood let no 
one say, “Myehimbus of lmigcrj shill eentim 
only one room , and th it only one st t of objc t ts 

Everyone desiring to inj>y II Hind would do 
well to enter it bv the w ly I took that is, fioin 
Antweip to Kotti rdam v by the int 1101 w ate is 

as the phrase is 1 lie ste liners are g >od and the 
distance—if nothing be fill may fed ne in ll out 
ten hours, without tenor of m i sukntss sivc to 
those whom a voyage to Richmond or on V\ nidi 1 
mere Lake make s qu ilmish. W li it a cl ly c f 
pictui es w is my d lv 1 Dutdi pictures it is tnu 
but of wond rful gh>v , and ficslimss, md me turn 
Among the otlui tilings which tin tropic il ummci 
has be cn 1 ud out to pi nnotc, ti ivt llmg m the ] ow 
Countries mus»t have been expressly attended to 
I never flaw so bright a sky no not c\tn ova 
Venice — the. air i is diamond clc u and just 
enough bree/t upon the deeps tv swell the s nls of 
the g y , qu< er looking doggt r w ith the n chi stnut- 
brown hulls, and the ir green » n c nlit rudde i s and 
their primitive looking crews, is they Ivngel dong 
the water —the red i ootid tow ns ind firm houses, , 
— standing so low behind the dykes, that, to qu >te 
Hood, 44 they look as if tnc y had been not long sown 
and were only ju t coming up, — might him been 
fre*b cut out of mnibli sc irlet, sain n col Hired, 
and white, and the trees before an l behind them 
(even by pollarding a tree you cannot make it 
wholly ugly) wete as be*h m their blue and yellow 

g eens, as if beptembu had not come in At Fort 
*tz— where we stopped to have luggage and 
passports examined — a handful of tidy soldiers, 
who camp blithely drumming along the dyke, 
looked so showy and brilliant, that 1 could not help 
txclaimmg— lAe Horace Walpole, when, after 
visiting -a wiiywork show, he caught lumself 
watching a real woman at a window — 44 Lord 1 it 
moves I must say, m parenthesis, that the 
cuttoyn-house officers who boarded us at Foi t B itz 
were models of civility and patience the latter not 
,un taxed by one or two French actresses, who made 
as ran coil about fheir wardrobes as if they had 
badtt^m any danger, or of any value —Then we 
ilPlM *P*g men from North Holland on board a 


famous old farmer, with & faefe as brovfrd ajfaber 
and i substantial leaver three-decker & afoot pm 
of blue \cloth, hnd a silk handkerchief cjbsj^d a$ 
the throat by two knots of gold filagree* which, 
must each have been worth twice two pounds at 
least So much for the eve* I 'pity tbd ntlnd 




least So much for the eve* I 'pity the mind 
which would not be moved by the signs of indefa- 
tigable energy with which man has per© Struggled 
with difficulties .—the long lines of watefr embank- 
ment — every one maintained with the older of a 
die. sued gaiden , the creeks judiciously cut where 
the best litigation and draining are possible, the 
long foiti {Rations of waving ictds, m themselves a 
beautiful object, with their spikes oi deep copper* 
yiolit, -to pluck one of which, save at the right 
turn, and in the right way, is a misdemeanour — 
thise signs of indomitable resolution have a poetry 
in them which wt English are paiticularly calcu- 
lated to appreciate — the poetry of struggle Italy 
gu ts us the poetry of supmenebs And, as much 
that I saw remindtd me of the Venetian islands, 
though wanting their pomegranate gardens, and 
then grape ai cades, ana their 

Flg» Mhlch went • 

1 tic noon like honey, 

I could not blip di awing out the contrast fuithtr. 
thoic nature so nch 1 lieie so niggardly 1 — there 
so glonons a climate * here one so ungcmal * 
and saying 4 Mlmt would the South be had htr^ 
childun s mew hat of oui spirit? bor the theory* 
of ruts uid tompuis itions by no means suffices to 
rn iki tJu hoptr acquiesce m one part of the globe 
bcim, Rtf to squalid idle mss, while another “jteeps 
its hcid above water (liteially) by flourishing 
mdu ti > 

As the day got on, nncl the canals closed m, a 
moie v ai icd i inge of objects presented itself to 
n lie v t tlie me n )tony Huge dre uny looking cows 
— d ppl d md white, and oiangt brown— laying 
4 tlu n hippy lengths along in meadows, just as 
Tin 1 lAttti p mitt d th m, with a willow or so for 
b ickgiound and peeping above that, the sail of a 
bugi m some watei path not seen, small farm- 
houses, c leli with a fan of tuinmed trees pressed 
agdimt its f ice, — pit tty and cool enough to look 
at m such bl i/mg weatlui, blit which, under a 
gloomy, spongy sky, must, methinks, make a house 
unat countably dismal ana unlit altliy And then, 
wh t windmills ? as giand and bold m their forma, 
son e of them, as the Martcllo tower or lighthouse, 
win h rnakts so c lpital an artist s point m many a 
he ich scene, but fifty-fold richer m right of all 
their paraplum ilia of hood, and wmg?. and bal- 
cony girdle f brave. comely creatuies * some of 
them thatched , and then, of that soft mouse-gray 
colour, than which nothing is sweeter to the eyes 
most enlivened by some accident, — of gay garment 
dangling from the sail , or jolly miller, with hi* 
scarlet waistcoat and Ins pipe, or some fair, ample 
i ullci s daughter, a creature not exactly for Alfred 
lcnnyson to sing, but for Miens, of Maa& 8 a- 
«’uiedlj, to punt I have seen no single building, 
guiltless of architectural pietence, so sumptuously 
handsome as these windmills and light them up 
with such a harvest moon as is now gtowing-^sinct 
bring along thr canal beneath them a slow gilding 
track-boat, with its liandfal of life (and fire) '011 
board — and the dusky figure of the poor mud 
towmg-hoy, who trudges along the bank,*^-afid ypti 
get a picture ready made, such as I, at leftst, shall 


a largo and Important place, th<fcwatef*HAe tf 
with craft, all decked with gay flags, for this cn 


* to he a prince* birthday and tjh* sfcy-Mel broken 
by tne tower of a ckurca^ftrchitoc turidly vary ugly, 
ana staring with four groat clock faces,— but siiB# 
— from it® height and si*e, veiy acceptable in a pic^ 
lure* Here, again, X w m made to bethink me of 
the Lagunas, By the want of perpendicular Hnee. 
One get a used, I suppose to hung op slippery 
fowdaHomi hut t cow ’em that to abide in a place 
when* every house has a slouch, and every chimney 
a “list to pott/' would set my imagination going, 
on a rainy night, when the floods were coming 
down and the deeps rising, and m spite of all my 
bust in dykes Ana locks— in Mau's enei gy sharp- 
ened by Providence! — methmks I should dieam 
more than wee comfortable of the once upon- 1 turn 
submerged inhabitants of the distnet bejoml th it 
particiuarly spongy-lookmg cornu, culled the 13 k s- 
Bosch, wlieie, as guide books tell us, “72 \ill gis 
and 100,000 human beings, w t rc xw alio wrt d up b> 
th* fury of the Rhine only torn hundu d j t u s ag ) f 
We reached Rotterdam just itbiuiset 1 mi not 
going to offer myself as guide to 3011 mculv 
sketching impressions Iluc I “utilised (is 
the Americans sa>) that I mas in 11 11 i 1 1>\ 
another oi gan th4n the tyt Verilv, tin d in it 
gin, and a peculiarly faint tobicco is tin Dutch 
smell. Every land has its own as ou ilion of the 
kind. Ours is coil and smokt llu Imuli, 
their wood fires Germ iny its tobuco (with a 
difference — mAsmuch as no G inn in t n bi n a 
window opened , whence., in his hou t, ui mi it 
countable fustmess, w hieh my f ritnd tin 1 loll in li i 
lets out into the btiects). Italy its stmts not S i 
baeaxi, which I wtll not dwell upon In \uui, 
strange as occunng among iiuiple so ni 1) or 
ganised as to be intoUr int or iom, md lil\ p< i 
fumes It needs not Mi Holm m, tlu bln <1 li i 
veller, to till how a bicathmg of ui\ cm of th s 
4< geneuc airs conjures up as much is a «*h tin t f 
music, oi a fact encountucd long >b° H me 
foith, Iloll md his an txistcmc of it'* own to mi 
nose, as wtll as to m3 1 11 and 11 mi 13c 

Fioni Rotttidun to tlu H i n iie mis 1 louI> 
drive in tlu mellow mnonl^ht llu ptrjclml 
stoppages ot tlu tltl gtntt tn bled nu to pttp 11 1 > 
the madside tiveinx uh le tnc ni itixt ot nut 
fuinituie, tlu cleanest of cltan crockiri and 
laigt, fair, ample lnmll dies, 111 caps and ipre ns 
white 0* snow tach ready with a hissing ti 1 um, 
told«uehfl tab of gotd living ind dul> coinloit 
that, but for the “ ictk 1 h ne dtsciibed, Ittuld 
have fimeud m> self 111 the Aiuulu of eis> gom^ 
bachelors Then the loads, pivul ivith )tllow 
bucks laid edgeways, might have been just st omul 
If cleanliness be is cloxtlj akin to godliness, as 
the old saw assiuesns, tlun Holl md must be H0I3 
Laud Present this dei iv ltion, w 1 th 1113 compli- 
ments, to the aichaologists It does not m ikt 
against the mgenuitj tlicuof, that the nopulatu 11 
here 1# by ho means the nost moral 1 nave been 
among , neither the tradesmen the least re idy to 
take advantage of a fort igner. 

I had been told at Antwerp tbit l siiould find 
nothing eatable in thja land of glorious rhetse and 
* golden butter. But the Antwirpcrs spoke like 
true Belgians* wbo thus maligned the pantiles ot 
the Hague. Coffee out of a little barrel has rather 
a tipsylook, *tis true— though the device threw a 
t very exclamatory German party into so earns of 
admiration : and cheese at breakfast and tea is cal- 
cukted to dismay a cockney , but the fish is ex- 
eaUe#*, ill® meat juicy and tender, and the bread 
of first quality 1 though all nearly as costty as with 
us* The Jtffitsty man, moreover, who is a tee- 
, totajter labours under sad 4 uj per difficulties m 


Holland. Two lines of Coleridge’* Amitmt Jftt* 
rtn$r might ho tftMjMa * mptto country •-< 
write? ev«ywk^ ** * * 

Butn^AOropio^itikT ' 

The vS washed linen ha* a sickly, clammy fief. 
How different from the clouts I have slept Widifw 
K m the Tyrol; *» coarse as the sail of a slim but/* 
ensp ana sweet from some mountain brook Apd 
tbymy slope on a hill-side » Our table dedantm 
Aie supplied from Amsterdam and Utrecht Thi£ 
is well nigh os bad as being at sea , * 

i liking of the table of the Hotel de 
Turmne, I come notf toaeaddei object than the. 
smiling Dutch fates, good-naturedly emitting 
most wondeiful English, by whidh 1 hftVe tke#A* 
mbstlv sun omul td I sketch it by wuy of duty— 

not pit isure A hardened man is bad, a hardened 
worn n worst but a hardened child is worst, and 
a hudtiud I n^lish child worst of all*- to an 
1 iif liblim in txpi eiaby when his pride lshtunbUd 
1 )> nuetmg tlu exhibition abroad. Here lias bun 
1 putv of such Never did I hear the “ / rant 
/ nr t/ is f and “7 a out eat that ftt slylr of 
tiblc talk m such vivacity— never such sharp cries 
toi fish saute such tluinourings for A third glass 
of chaiiinagm — such eagerness to be helped fn&fc — 
though 1 have sit with some renowned epicure* at 
tublt llu 3 w( 1 c two boys and a girl , the tldest 
net iourUtn llun p i rents wire bv and a go- 
vt iiuxs 4 lltavcn help them f said I to n 3 self, 
wli it imfl tlu 3 grow up into * Hit Mght oi their 
mi itclungs and tlu ir scramblings, and thur hard } 
kn wing tuts might well spoil th*. dinntr of a 
cn ssi Id b ih lor If this comtbof parents tia- 
vtllug md keeping tlmr cbililun with them, 
bit ft 1 h 1 Ik iltli he trt md hope fulness, Do-tho- 
lh jp s 11 ill 1 U r there, at It 1st, w is cnduiaiue to 
bt m ittisi d Prt digtous gc 11ms is perili us enough, 
but prcdigious scnsuilit3 woise I was utterly 
dt wiitast to set tho^t tlulditn iheyinake my 
c tu b’< t 011 tlu Hague 

Hus i> a quit t torn t town but notoppiexsivcly 
o likt Dimstidt or (jilMuhe — or others of the 
niillfouign t ipitalh— whtie 11 great pilice ovtr- 
tiows wide md uiiptj thoi ought tre^ 1 be houses of v 
the king uidtlie km^, s kinsfolk stand son ibl> about 
m struts md wjuirts, where less notable person- 
i|,es ut also liet to dwell 1 here is more than one 
good open spate, lnlf a dozen malls of very fine 
trux tu lieious m these hot da>s, and bv moon- 
light, 4 beautiful exceedingly - and inoJclAlumAy 
brick pile, the Hmntnhpf, with a gt thu hillm the 
muNt wluie fkirnaveldt was btlu aded, uponwmch 
I find my t3e filling tomplacontly oftener than 
upon such more ac idumcall> pretentious palacec 
is those of Munich 01 Biunswick The park, 
dost bejond tin ihentit mu best hotels, would be 
a p u yon of 1 public gud n »*o nth and stately is 
its umbiage, did but the vv iter um but green- 
black tnnuls, oicigiown with duckweed, noisome 
with mud, and music il with flogs, were bettef 
fill d up methmkh could that be possible A 
brilliant militaiv bmdpld3tdm 4 < ll»e Wood, * On 
Sunda3, and all the Hague was out to shade itself, 
and to show itself A moie cheerful, clean, jntel* 
hgent looking assemblage I never saw The 
women wtit snigulaily well dressed ~r those of 
tlie poorer class, most substantially, instead Of 
flaunting m flunky Fienehifitd tituupery, like the 
shop guis and sei van t- maids of what some lurte 
misnomtred the Ftople s Paiadise— Vienna* No 
police seemed about — there was no liot but no 
stupidity 1 he soldiers ai e excellently dean, and 
the number of fVesh, intelligent old fiices exceeds 
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house, whct$ quiet hepp>!0okwg family parties 
were sitting ever ffrnk rifeeftfctpents, Net gin, I 
beg to say-or taf sole w<mit& hav* told ifc-qn4 
singing very nicely fto parts, by wMrt* JFn start* * 
there m an abseurif m pmfcttst on about all tndr 
I tee, which DroftM wake the Hajftie a most wel- 
come tasting place, only for the dearness For 
the lover or art, there it food for a week t hard 
pleasure (since learning pictures really justifies 
my epithet) in the Fuwic Gallery nnd the Royal 
Collection The last is made up of choice things 
tn particular the Hemlink pictures seen with dis- 
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pleasure (since learning pictures really justifies 
my epithet) in the Fuwic Gallery nnd the Royal 
Collection The last is made up of choice things 
in particular the Henoiink pictures setn with dis- 
tinct recollections Or those at Binges and at 
Munich, took me back nio^t imsistibly to the 
early days of eft, when dutj. and faith and con- 
science went to tne work of the painter, us well as 
into the closet of the merth int But this opens 
too wide a subject— and I bound myself to tij to 
send \ou pictures, not to tantilise >ou by iroper 
feet aencriptions of those n anj imong >ou will 
neier see# I hev hate also go >d young p inters 
m Holland Waldorp, bchclhmt tht Van Moves, 
Ververt and others — but a wretched state archi 
tect, if I am to judge from the back of the Nc w 
Palace, than which much better gothic is to be 
seen in many k confectioner s window 
There are no fine churclus here One St 
James s, has a clumsy eight side 1 towci worth 
mounting for th(. vt w, whuh the bea at Scht 
veningeiu to-day as smooth as a glass, and blue as 
turquoise, boqnd^ on the one side, and on tlu 
other — fifr in the di tmcc — the smoke and the 
high buil ling 1 * of Rotterdim Ibty seem to be 
perpetuall) it work to kitptlus chui cli stindmg 
from what the workmen told me jet the towti is 
full of cracks with all their care and I should 
fancy the vibi »tion of the great bells hardly sufe 
in damp weather when the houses shake with 
every carriage that passes But you would f hinh 
me a croaker wert I to talk more of the great 
question of Holland — how it is to be kept dr>? 
My paper is lull, so enough for the present 


RAGGED SCHOOfS AND SCHOOIS OF 
INDISIRY 

Tub mobility of thr poerto gi\t tneir children 
education, and the neglect of thebe children by the 
public, have been productive of the most lamentable 
results* Crowds of vagrapt children mfest th» 
streets of every large town, annoying the passen- 
ger by thetr clamorous solicitations and harassing 
the police by thp commission ot crime To remedy 
these evils, Ragged Schools and Schools of In- 
duetry have been established By the former, m 
the day o^ei euing school, it is proposed to civilise 


^nto general notice By ftp article m Vhmam f 
Journal, m Nwemhdr last, descry ftSHt 
one of the philanthropic and filftiffA editor* or 
that popular journal paid to these foterdjrtm^ 


that popular journal paid to these teterdjirifa# 
schools, which we shall probably describe net Softer 
more fully than we can now do, audit) author. ?ri q 
subsequen t number, advei ting to them, tkyar*" ft ir 


to for intellectual cultivation. 


ing a greater degree of local attention t# these 
useful institutions, and of inspiring a de^tro else- 
where to establish schools on a similar plan an<j for 
a snnilni pnrpose In the whole course <tf our 
labours we h i\c experienced no higher satisfaction 
tl in tint which has been derived from repeated 
announcements of the practical value of that little 
urticle 

If such lias been the featisfaciioq of the mere 
spectator and historian of these schools, how in- 
tense must the gratification he of those who were 
instrument il in their eat iblishment now 

h( pe to show how tlu j may be rendered productive 
of great national advantage v 

I he \b< rdc en Industi ml School originated on the 
suggestion of a local magistrate, Who saw with dismay 
the progress of juvenile delinquency, and having 
di covered its primary cause, in the destitution of 
pirents ri commended a school where the children 
r f d stitute parei t* should be fed, educated, and 
trained to habits of industry The intelligent citw 
zens of \biidcen at once perceived the mutable 
ness of the means to the end, and separate boys' 
and g 1 Is schools for seventy scholars each, were 
e-t lbli hed Lhe success of tWe institutions led 
to tht last successful attempt, at once to put a stop 
to juvenile begging, by apprehending every child 
engaged in that employment, and conveying him 
to a mc parate school On the first day* seventy* 

1 1 e b( > s and girls eminently Qualified for a Ragged 
v bool wert enttred, washed, fed, and disciplined; 
and on being dismissed in the evening werq invited 
to cturn next day A large proportion made their 
appe u ante— and, wi f h a slightly fluctuating atten- 
dance, the numbers at piesefit are. upwards of 
eig ty and the nerage daily attendance.!* about 
sevfntj-two lliese children, lately $o ragged# 
ignorant and depraved, apply heartily to thavr 
work and lessor ahd exhibit a detent outward 
appearance and scarcely has an Uiftatiee 
or any child t the In ItfetmySctiQole COtti* 

mitted any theft or breach of the pnbRo Apace. 
All stringer* me loud in their apprcbattOKiorlta 
system, and the woikitig meti of Aberdeta SOUfeC 
time since procured a publur jueettng, to 
men d a subscription m aid of the school, snARk 
lected upwards of 2 50/^ from nearly 1 d&ft 
scribers This is the sort of patron 
ciallj de? re for Schools of Inqtfrfty, 
as they are so patrotujed tbaref#' 
success The intelligent oppipfiye 
cover what is right w ' 
practice , and, when * 
is ^ot backward ut con 1 
means Thus have we riven % 
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As Spring perfumes, or angel melody, i" r ft* 

Cometh the merriory of thy lore to mo. . ■ . ' ‘ 7 V**’; 

• *\ j, ^w;** 


THE WAYFARER " 

' 1 > a * 

Bt Calder Campbell. . ■ ^ 

-Wearily, oh wearily the Wayfarer doth go, \' \ ' 

Up mountain steep, town valley deep, in supahine,amd 
through snow,- * ' k ■ > - * •: *3 

He hath no staff to lean upon, no guide to point bit ways 
What i s he, th en, this Traveller, that wanders night and day 1 1 
A wayfarer should buckle on his belt with mickle care— *' 
Should bear a wallet on his back,tO furnish needful fearer- 
Should hold a leaping-pole in hand, to stand him good at 
need, 

-And a cheerful heart within his breast, and stout feet for . 
a steed. 

V* 1 ’ , 

But badly fares the Traveller who wanders tftagd fto, . . 
With craven heart, which hath no art all atraU%tft.uJfcdjtfg 6 1 
Who looketh not to heaven high for guiding star did light—* 
Who leaneth on no staff of hope, but stumbleuMhKmgh 
the night I 4 ~.Vk' ,* s 

The Christian pilgrim, doom’d to pass o’er tracks ofwetfe 
and woe, ", ’ * ' 

Hath still within his grasp a staff t&teach, him.bow to gof . 
And^o'er his darkest journeying®; a star sdimiligMkf' 

To cheer the dark intricacies of country of oif 

Take heart, oh, weary Wayfarer 1 take. heart*, and tfpntfw 
'know ■ ’ -; c 1 “-“^ 

That God can* strengthen thee when u^lrsisf lM ■ 

up when low i' ■ .;•* ■ ■■ ■'***$,' 

There, may be wandering*;6f thought tp . 

But ^He hath helg f<*r &^;*ud ti 
^r iark 


Nor deem it sin# if 

Ouf human cares, etof buf/hufta 

dksj ■!.'/ ^ , *'* W V ..' 

Ma^S^to»e fe of earth^h^^ 
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TO -1 WEARIED WORKER. 

44 Rest ? ’^TK^n must not seek for rest 
Until thy task ho done f 
Iboii must noC lay thy burthen dow n 
Till setting of the sun 

Thou mutt not weanr of the life, 

Nor SOOrn thy lowly lot, * 

Nor cease to work, because such wtik 
Thy neighbour puzeth not 

^Thou must not let thy heart grow cold, 
Nor hush each generous tone, 

Nor veil the bright lose in thine eye 
Thou must not ft it alouc 

When others strive, thou too must help, 
\nd ai sw*r whui tl ty c ill 
Ihe power to lose God gave to thee 
Thou u ust employ ft r ill 

# Freedt ni u d Rest thou wouldcst h^ve 
b m dot it is set sue ii it 
And met of soul i hut iMim 
For toil ami l life & Jit it 

Unu oved t g zt \\\ i the stnfc 
Tsiuttni iilirtv 
lo otl i is th >u mu t u tui it r 
Wowldst tin u Ik iiii \ fi r 

In the outw t 1 worl 1 I sva it eck 
Ihe I dtu thou vi ildst \ in 
Hat uici t parifiis is j, ne — 
ihine Ldtn is within 


ASUMMlIl D\1 IN nu 1 OKI SI 

B* \\ 11 F i am itywn 1 

boR many >eirs if vs s m\ oust n ontt it least 
in the year t< tn] y one 1 n summer d i> in the 
solitudes of Shttwood biu t With o ip con 

? [ental co n\ it i< 11 sttting < lit it an cmly hour on 
oot, I hast tiaverstd the heathy hills> ftHowed 
the clear str ams and now lit it in the world do 
clearer sti earns run— resttd in tin kw it slndcs of 
Harlow Wood, or in the aneient haunts of Bnk- 
land, where still stand tmi eoesal with Rohm 
HoOd and Km n John Thm art no days 111 my 
life to which I look back a* more full of tiue hap 
pmess. Such a day was a refreshment to the mind 
and the heart for months In such a stioll, 
jpjtbotights and feelings hue spi 11 j up tl at have 
bad nature enough in th m to d ifust theuibilves 
through 'the pits* fu and wide Lo show how 
mirth enjoyment in i> be - ithered 111 om such day, 
I will describe one, and tint spent m scents th it 
bad chiefly solitude, silnslunc, and a del clous air 
to boast or as tin ir ittrac turns 
There is a piece of scenery ab >ut eight miles 
from Nottingham, which very hi tly ha nttiactid 
very little of the attention of the inhabitants < f 
that great tt ck mg weaving ind Jnct-wtav mg 
place, but which is to me veiy delightful Ento- 
mologists often visit lb^in the summer, for 1 
abounds m a variety of c$i ions and splendid in- 
sects, but othenfrise you seldom encounter any 
body there, except it be a person from the adjoining 
fanvys* or the neighbouring v ill<vK<l ol Oxton But 
I hiye traversed it sumlirtr g|tcr summer, and 
fl With renewed pleasure It is & remnant of 
old forest of Sherwood, deluded, it is 
1 of its grand old oaks, bat still studded with 



If ouJrsJ become awe of it* pfettxresqpd beauty, 
hr finding yourself a little bridge. *beqeath 
which a most dear and mm Urout^tream runs , 
and, amsttd by that charming object, you look 
around end ontakrd, and discover a long valley all 
filled with wild sedges, scattered with ptRows and 
alders, and si owing afar off th* glaring light of 
waters that tempt you to visit them* Belov you 
the tream w ldtns into a little lake, with an Maud 
in the ccntie, where you see the watermen* swim- 
ming about and enjoying themselves; and all 
about the nun gin of the water the tall hassocky 
sedge Ht imU in such shaggy and isolated masse* 
a« Bewick dt lighted to drw. It is exactly the 
ttit of sctnciy that he gloried in, amt depicted 
o\u nvd mu in the hirnnts of his water-birds, 
and always with new triftx Lower down, the 
1 1« put is bounded by woods and copies, but 
upwards the v illty sti tithes most invitingly— on 
itu left bounded b) green fields, on the ng&t by 
heathy lulls of tiue moorland grace 
11 lu n I I ist ti averse d this scene, it was m tlit 
n iddh of M ly It w ts m the company of an old 
Irnnd, who was ns much child about such out- 
<1 door delights as m>s»lf No sooner bad we 
slipped off tne highwiv than we act foot on the 
he atn, and were surrounded- by sights of beauty, 
smells of wild fragrance, and sounds of waters 
limning and even ronimg amongst the wild sedges 
ot the mor iss Hcrt, close to the stream, Wg> a 
shepherd s hnel, erected of heath and turf, and 
j io\ided with a seat, wheie the summer sheep- 
w ishers took tluir meals Wt entered and sate 
d iwn, h iv mg around us only the heathy bills, the 
und of those hurry ing w iterb, and at some little 
distance two little gn Is, who watched the gite 
through which we had passed to thn> moorland- 
two little mstic creatuus, who then wait all day 
1( r.g, and all suimm r long, to act as j imtms to all 
pi sengers, whether n minted or not, and are le* 
w iidtd with a h w halfpence by the more liberal, 
and amuse themselves m the mtuvils of business 
with all sc rts of childish contrivances 
Scarce 1> were wt seated in our pleasant hut when 
there came birds of various kinds, yellotf hammers, 
goise-lmnets, with their rosy breasts, pud wog- 
t ills, and the graceful yell w wagta li, WMihatd of 
♦he richest colours, titlarks, and wheatear*— all 
amc to drink and co< l themselves It was beau- 
luul to see them in their happy fieedom, believing 
themselves miobserv ed by man Into the trans- 
lucent water they waded up to the very nicks* 
twittering, ai d even binging, ifi their d dig lit l ana 
m m stood pufi ctly btifi, enjoy ittg the coot lftfaid 
as it ^ti tamed through their feathers, and otoeis 
dipped, and fl itt red it rvtr their bodies, and 
made n rufflu g and a scuffling hi the brook that 
was trulv delightful to se* As these iUray, * 
others were continuilly doming and taking tfici t 
pi ue * It was evidently » fashionable bathing- * 
pi et witli them, and that obviously because the 
•■tu am here was di^llow, running over th* dear > 
blight gravel m<iSt Umpfmgly and ac<K*nt*odab<) 
inglv It wa a peep mto the life of these to*6r 
out lovely eieatureg whioh w rarely attain#!, ana 
for the lareness of which we hitve to tlnmK OUT 
ty ran ny Inc happy creatures seldom stayed long 2 
the sense of duty lay eVen Upon them. They had 
their household cares, and tiieir young families in 
the bushes, and amidst the shaggy retreat? «fcf ^the 
moorland. 

We went on, and the nexi moment e*fci hpon 
the banks of a sunny mere, out of vhieh the «0d 



fowl rose fa numlterB, and flow round end round, 
4nd then Off to more distant waters? and when 
perceived little voices that 


they were gone, we perceived little voice* that 
baa bean drowned in theft loader One*. These 
were the cries of large flocks of duckling*, young 
teal, coots, etc K which they had left, and which 
went sailing to and no amongst the tall pillars of 
sedge, aha ever and anon emerging from beneath, 
their drooping masses of leaves, with open beaks 
in pursuit of fik% with an ffctlVe eagerness which 
made them proof to fear tt was beautiful to see 
them* Then came the cuckoo flying paBt with its 
cowering faction and leaden fitted plumage, and 
that quaint gtittural note of which naturalists seem 
to have taken no notice, and which listeners are 
m general too distant to hear, catching only its 
more common monotone, whence it derives its 
name 

We plunged into the very midst of that mass of 
jungle, as it may properly be termed, stepping 
from pillar to pillar of sedge , for this singular 
grass grows up in solid masses of two or three feet 
high, whence its long, hard, grassy leaves hang all 
round, and overshadow the depths of the bog 
below From crown to irown of these wt went 
enlightening each other on the wonderful usi thebe 
stepping-stones of sedge must Ua\ e been to our in 
cesturs, in the old, far off, uncultivated dajs of the 
country Without them indeed, main parts of 
f irests would hive bceu impassable I rom crow n 
to crown we went, now m iking a false step, and 

te Plg, with ents and laughter, into the sin un 
, now scaring the pheasant from her retreat 
and now startling the trout, os We came suddenly 
on a bend of the brook that wound through them 
But we could not d scovcr what we sought im st 
earnestly, the nests of snipes that arc s ud to be 
found here 

I said that few people, except the pt asiinti) ire 


we m&y suppose in shine each* 
hole vallerand open hifts worries 
— of the most mpfendeni Mijij ia c&m 


seen here, yet. while in the \tr\ midst of this 
wild morass, there came riding up tlu \ illiv a 
1 idy and gentleman, seeming to enpn the seem as 
much as ourselves, and certainlv adding no little 
to its effect Never, m mj tyfs d > elegant people 
show so well as when riding m stub seems In 
the streets of great cities, 01 in the parks of the 
metropolis, they seem to m ike only a part of the 
pageant of the place, part only of one great ni iss 
of artificial splendour and human rn airy lhther 
they seem led bypurer and more elevated tastes, 
ind call unfar different feelings 1 ou cannot but 
imagine them fond of the country, fond of do- 
mestic life, fond of all the poetry ind leading 
which attaches to such a life, that they hive hit 
on the true track of happines", or rather, have not 
been beguiled bV modern ambition and dissipation 
from it. Well, let them go, w lioev er and whnti ver 
they were to me they furnished a delightful 
picture. I saw them called out bj the charms 
of the country, on tfifo sweet, clear morning I 
imagined all Che heafffelt circumstances that at- 
tended their progress, their admiration of the 
beauty around them, or the fresh air, of the heathy 
lulls, the affectionate associations and literary re- 
collections which the time, the season, and the 
scene would call up, while they were hastening 
away again, perhaps tp 

Some cottage twins® from towns and tofts remote 

Where 16vs and lota alternate hours employ 

To cnapfch from heaven anticipated joj 

But wherever they went, we made our way out 
of the bogs to the solid ground they were now tra- 
versing, and thence to the hills, and there the 
septe which presented itself was like that which 


side of the Valley, we could see all the opemftg* 
and ndmgs Ailed with this vegetable glory, just m 
if it were a fairy land itself, and all it* green ave- 
nues were paths of woven gold. To hut of such 
a thing giv es no adequate idea of its beauty. To 
contemplate this scene we threw ourselves down 
m a little glen on the turf, and lay and looked on 
the rich expanse. Here accident introduced us to 
a new pleasure My old friend, who oould not 
long be severed fiom his pipe, drew it forth, and 
calmly began to send up blue wreaths of smoke, 
thit in thur liovermg stillness were typical of his 
own content But other smoke, of a more turbtd 
and rapid character, and the crackling of fire, and 
the lushing sound, as of a sudden whirlwind, close 
behind us, startled us from our repose, and made 
us spring to our feet. r lhe lucifer match flung 
carelessly behind my old friend had ignited a stu- 
pendous gorse-bush, and never did painter behold 
i scene more fit tor his pencil The whole bush 
w i<> as it were, it once filled with hie AVith all 
its greenncsM, fyid all its fl >wers, the Barnes de- 
vour*, d it with wonderful eagerness and rap id it) 
In a few seconds it was one mabS of intense glory 
It gave us i very vivid conception of the burning 
bush which Moses s iw in the plains of Midiun 
flic interior was one mass of white heat, the e\- 
tnior streams of bulhant dame, mingled with 
columns of tolling smoke and fire. In a f$w 
moments it was burnt to ashes 

Charmed with the incident, we ascended to the 
hill top and set on hrC anothei bush Scarcely 
h id it taken lire when four men dfime running 
from a gravel pit, ama/ed, as they said, that the 
foiest h id taken fire , and so enchanted were they 
at the bt nity and vivacity of the flame, that they 
seemed transported out of themselves Old men 
as they were, they snatched up pieces of flaming 
furze, ind set hre to five or six other large bushes 
The fire raged and'spread, the whole hill-top was 
in a flame, and had it been night would have 
alarmed the whole country round Having had 
our fiolir and seen not only a scene of wonderful 
and unexpected beauty, but how extremely inflam- 
mable tins plant is, and, theiefore, how readily 
whole tracts of forest might be laid waste by it, ire 
were anxious to bee the whole fire extinguished, 
mid had sonit difficulty to restrain the excitement 
of these peasants, who now becapie more like 
wild bacchanals than sober Nottinghamshire 
labourers 

Suddenly the men, as if struck by one simulta- 
neous feeling, assumed a sober look, and turned to 
regain the giavcl pit and their labour Astonished 
at this, I looked round, and at once perceived the 
cause A large formerly-looking man, on a large 
horse, followed by two greyhounds, came Tiding at 
a rapid rate over knoll and heath towards us. 
Ihere was an air of authority and excitement 
about him , he had evidently been alarmed by 
the Are. " Who is that/ asked we. “ It is Sir 
John S — *-’s bailiff, said the men, and were hur- 
rying away to their work, , 

u Halloa l haflkxl there. \VagstafFe 1 BeardalP 
BirksI What's this* What's this Are? Come 
hither * J apy, come hither ! " 
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The fellows looked aghast at each other- 

u There 'll be the d 1 to pay, now— said they 

one to the 6 th er, and stood like so many posts, 
while the bailiff came galloppmg up, his horse 
breathing loud, ae after a smart chase, and his hoofs 
sounding on the heath as if careering over a hollow 
vault - 

“ What s thjst J Say," again said the large man. 
drawing suddenly up close to us. u Mow the d— »— 1 

came tbif ftreT I say. EhJ eh • Why thed 1 

don't you speak 9 " The man was a man of truly 
large dimensions, of a full, large, broad face, 
flushed with ruddy colour ills broad straw hat 
made his hot countenance show the redder and 
hotter His ample plaid waistcoat, blue coat, and 
stout old "boots, gave him a half-farmensh, half- 
baihfflsh look He hid a stout dog* whip in his 
hand, and the greyhounds now having strayed 
somewhat widi after the rabbits which ubounded 
there, he put the stock to hi« mouth, md g ivt them 
a whistle like that of a railway engine 
4< What is it? I say, Bunting? Wlnt is it f I say, 

Wagstaffe— are the d Is dumb 9 Whit is the 

cause of this conflagr itten th 9 
44 Ax those gentlemen said tin nrn n gu mg us a 
look, and beginning with all then might to hew 
and shovel up the gravel 
44 Can jou explain it tm gentlemen, said the 
bailiff, touching ms hat lesj ectfuliv * W c can 
we replu d, ana related to him wh it h id occuiri d 
" Lora-a-massey l exclaim e l tile ldigi man 
41 can that really be the case / W h it a yrt yn gnss 
bush burn like a tar barrtl 1 Dry goss mj owd 
wife and ivry baker knows ull tearaway like light 
mng — but grey n goss bun atlntens* why I 
imer heard o such a thing m au my born days » 

I asked him if he would like to see the txpiri 
ment repeated He replied, of all things Wi 
took out a lucifer match, ignited it and applied it 
to a bush near us The bush stood at k ist sev en 
feet higli — i^ was at least two yards in diainetir 
Jt stood one of the most resplendent objects m 
nature, one stately pyiaimdal mass— all grim and 
bln/ing gold with summei fronds and flowi is In i 
n onieut the fire crackled flaslu d tin mgh thi beau 
t tul mass, flamed up like a turn act, ai d like a fur 
n icc, in another second was ont intense dazzling 
b dy of whitfst hi at, succeeded by led an 1 lolling 
\ diutiea of flame and smokt In less than a 
minute it lay a heap of grey a lies 
“ I ord a nmssey * exclai d the large man, 

4 tbit he its anything that I d in idea on ' He 
sunk into deep thought, shook his head, and said 
- 1 Gentlemen, what > ou ve now shown me ie vei y 
Bui prising and, let me add uiy dingeroufc If 
those oud fools of gravellers have bet n thus fired 
up by a sight like tins wh it may thi v not be doing 
w nen nobody s by 9 IticmbU to think on t Look, 
gentlemen, all round— far as you can see— aie 
woods or young lari h plantings These are full o 
goss- a touch of a match, and away they go m 
alow and d blase and not God Almighty— I was 
going to say- could stop em Don t you see, 
gentlemen— don t you comprehend my meaning 9 
1 he consequences might be tiemandiuus 1 
We admitted it. " And then, added he, "its 
a >t these otui fools that 1 m afraid oti so much as 
young lads getting hold of this If the lads getten 
a notion that they can make a blaze o that-ens, 
they 11 be trying it on Lord knows to wh it mis 
clua#; and this pirt of the country, 1 can tell you, 

» dreadfully mft ltd by ) outh # 

" 1 should h e thought not," said my old 
friend, who was evidently very much tickled atthe 
Idea of the country being infested by youth, as if 


youth wa* some noxious vermin u 1 should thuik 
not sir It looks to me a very solitary country * 
“ O Lord, no, sir , you are quite mistaken. The 
villages on the forest sny* with children— they are 
as thick as rabbits tit a wasreiu ht The country is 
dreadfully infested with youth. r Holloa* ihetel 
stop. Jack, stop lad V* shouted v thop#iff— 
suddenly breaking off hi* dhttoixfi*^ «.hqr$at 
was driving a Spnng-cart along the hoar. 

" That 8 my spring cart, genttemeh, mi ttybu'H 
go and take a cup o' tea wi* me, I snail tfekaftAs a 
particular favour I must have some furthe! dis- 
course with you about this matter. We mum see 
what s to be done to prevent mischief But first I 
must giv e these old fools a hit of a fright/' Here 
he rode up to the edge of the ravel pit, and said 
— " Now, lads, mark what I Say. Tins bush- 
burning might be dangerous if any vagabond chaps 
got to know on t We might have Ou the planta- 
tions and au the com sown bu’nt down. So j»akk f 
I expect yo 11 keep it to yerstas Yo wiJIT ' They 
all touched their heads, for hats they had none 
on “ Well * do then— or, mark what I say— -if it 
gets out, and mischief s done, yo are the first that 
shall come into trouble ' 

lie turned and rode back to us — " Here, Jack," 
said he, “ ride my tit home We 11 tak th* cart If 
you 11 oblige me by riding m it, gentlemen — its 
quite clean, said he, turning to 119 

Presently we were going at a brisk rate pvei the 
foreat giound — pruently we passed through a gate 
into lirge mclosuies which still howevir, had a 
forest look lliey wtie overgrown with heather, 
and the hedges were chiefly ot goisi and planted 
with double rows of Scotch fns Anon we> entered 
gre at Scotch fir ti ec w oods 1 he evening «ta$ fast 
coming down , di ep sh uluw lay on the whole wild 
scene Our conductor j ointed out to u% eon 
tmually as we drove <u tint ill the fencislnie 
weri ofgorst, that th openings ot the wi oils vue 
full of gorst tint 11 lined the l > d sidcb which we 
pissed “Only think li rc(uited, " if any of 
these inflanm ihlc hushes toik hre (he ion flu- 
Is « ition would be turn mdi nib W h> I teem to be 
1 v mg in a region wheie evuy thing is tubbed with 
tm pent me — I never gave it u thought before " 

\Ve tndeivoured to calm his tears We told 
him th it such confligiitions had not occurred for 
d tliouH uid yt irs and would not, as, indeed, tiny 
have not >\e dine on lhe odqur ot the pm e 
w »ods cairn hrcithing on our senses, wp could see 
ou either hind wide mown shides and columned 
flunks of trees, but nothing moie. Before us one 
nanow speck ot light, fai diatint, showed that 
the road we wcie tiaversmg still proceeded for a 
mil or more in a str light line Over this ground 
we drove, the hooting of an owl, and (he occasional 
tinkle of shetp- Mis m tome ot tllO Wild forest 
fields, all that e night oui attention At length we 
heard the bat king of dogm# our dm or suddenly 
turned aside down a sanoj lane, add before tie, 

1< oming through the h< des 0 } cv filing, stood a 
luige mass of building v~ tin firm house, and barn a, 
md offices of our host 

“lohol shouted the bailiff, gave a crack of 
his whip, and a door opened across the ample 
yard, showing a bright blazing kitchen, out of 
which ran a hoy who opened the gate, and in we 
dvo\e Heie we ended “ The Day in the Forest," 
here we staid all night But what further concerns 
our sojourn, our host, and other matters then and 
there arising, must be left to another paper. 

* A provincial and very expressive word— derived from fbe 
old Saxon word to mote— Implying that the things spoken of a re 
fairly snowed down, they are so numerous. 
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THE NIGHT IN THE FOREST 

TUB DEATH OB THE GAMKK.Efc.PYR 
* Bt WlU I AM IIOWITT 
(Concluded from page 19B ) 

“ Caleb, ipy dear~~Caleb, is that you ? called 
a female Voice; and a plump little woman's figure 
darkened the blaze from the kitchen. door 
14 Ay, its mysen/’ replied our host, the biiliff 
“Get tea, Lizzy, get tea Hire are two gentle 
men — they 11 stay all night 1 
“ Oh, no f that wc cannot f * we both extl unud 
at once 

1 You cannot 1 M replied the bailiff as if in vast 
astonishment “Nonsense 1 addtd he drawing 
out the word to the length of his own long fi r un , 
* ba* I say you mu t and nball and s» no n oi 
about that Tea, Lizzy, tea, and «*u nniut tj t, 
continued he. advancing towards the kitchen dooi 
1 he good wire retreated togne orders, the next 
moment we stood in i large kitchc >, in which a 
fire of logs of wood was bla/mg aw iy and in und 
it. on benches, a number of hum nun and bo>s 
who sate basking in the glow ift r the labi m of the 
day These imp and twt oi three fat, iudd> 
red haued scrvmt girls who wi it st indmg iL> nit 
stared it us half sheepish!} I 10 m the i ilmg 
depended a huge rack covend with tiinmou 
flitches of bieon, and hams md puces of bung 
beef depending in wui ms pi ices prod mm d tint 
we weie in a 1 uid of plenty 

Our hostess threw opt n the pailour 1 or, in 1 
the bnliff spread out his huge aims ns if tie w i 
guiding a lc t of shtt p into a f»ld andsud \\ Ik 


guiding a lc t ot shtt p into a r»ld andsud \\ Ik 

in, gentlemen w ilk n Iheie wa iw 1 fi e 

also blazing m tins ample pul r and th it me i 
agieeably, foi the mgl ts m M i} ui seldom t i 
w irm , and oui hostess — a st ut, fiesh, conulv 
little woman — seemed as much pleisidto see u 
as if we were old fiunds llu ro nn was well 
furnished and caipctcd, vet with a certain iude 
ness th it smacked of the forest Ou the walls liun h 
v annus punts of laccrs sporting scenes and the 
pot ti aits, done by some cxeciabh bul uti t f uir 
host and his wife Ihe tea things wen ill idy 
on thd table, one fat, rosy girl bi ought in the 
ket le, another a huge round of b t nn l aft^r it i 
pigeon pie, pud down we sate Mi C tl h Sti land 
for such was our host s name piling 1 g his kmfi 
into the pigeon pie, and begging my timid t > help 
himself, or any one else, to beet as they pufeirtd 
it, broke out at the same time to his w ife thus — 
“ I say, Liz /y, do you know that we are living on 
the top of a hair el of gunpowder f 

“ Qhj Lord 1 no my dear T whut do y ou nu an ? 

“ Well, then, on a tar-bairel, and may bi m a 
blaze Any minute l 

“Oh, Lord, no 1 good gracious, Caleb, my 
deart 

“ Well, then — butyo won t be frightened, Lizzy 
wench — >o won’t b#» f lightened will, then, in 

pi 

in — but don r t frighten yourself* Lizzy— -and may 
ho all m g blaze, like a tangle of tow, beioie yeu 
can cry whew j 

‘‘The Lord above save us f Caleb, Caleb what 
do you mean? critd the terrified wife J 1 e 
bailiff set his huge hands on each side of the 
pigeon pie, with the knife an 1 fork standing erect 
uinu sinewy grasp, and with a fact- full of bioad 
humour, laughing evea, and a look wundeiing 
from one to another of us, which said as plainly j 


B looks could — w La, now ! it not th$t fine t 
ave n’t I set her a- wondering t M 
“ Well, then/* said he, “ I tell thee whfcfc, Lizzy 
— I've never been so much astonished since f saw 
old Watkinson s hoise at the Green ItyHgon, In 
Mansfield drop down dead, oifd die directly, as 
I ve been to-day/’ And here, with a Certain tv 
ugge ration, he related wliat he iuuf seen of the 
gorse burning. In his account, the whole forest 
had been on life* to his thinking, ofr Oxton Hall, 
or Lincoln Minster, how he hud ridden over 
fudge and ditch, and what it turned out. What a 
flight lie, d given th ovvd feels of giavellars, and 
then tlur* was asigmhciut liugh play ins m his 
eyes, uud on his jolly cheeks, at the fears h& 
h id fugned to ourselves of his gome hedges, and 
woods full of gorse, and his tui-barjel similes, 
ihe man was an arrant humourist, and had no 
fear at all of the inflammability of furze u Ab 1 " 
said he at length, to put an i nd tq his wife’s fears, ^ 
“ its all fudge Liz/y (joss has giown all ovtr^ 
this country these, thousiud years, and is the 
country burnt up? Not it \\ c n as safe ijn it as 
our grannies wor but I tell thee, Li/zv, it is 
really a great sight is a burning gov bush , and I ) 
pioposc that when the survants are all gone to 
bed, as we gorn out into tin combi there , at t other 
side of the w< od md set fire to one ’ 

flit wift it hibt piotested against it, and said 
it wonll laisc the countiy, and what would bur , 
John tlunk if he heard of it but the bailiff scouted 
all this for it wis evident th it he w is a man that 
e nried tl mg pretty ninth as he would Tea 
I) mg, tl n.f(i(, removed and Mrs Stirland 
h iviiit, g v i the sirvant guls permission to go to 
hid tael use w is soon elear of them the men 
tint gout b fife Mm Stirland put on her bonnet 
md w am cl ik md forth we sallied the bailiff 
I king the deer, and putting the key m his 
pick t lohsuvtd tint he took a tremendously 
stout vtuk in his h md, and what he called a gawn 
m Ins otlur J his wahft sort of wooden pail, with 
i long hindli in one bide * \V hat s that for, j 
Caleb f ibk d the wife j 

\\ hut foi f i o put the fire out, lass, to be | 

sun 

1 1 ( nicht w is pitc h d irk \\ c descended mto 
a 1 me, which w is deep worn between its banks of J 
' sand rhtHL bulks however we could not see, 
we could only feel them Caleb, who tpok his 
wife by the uni, bade Ub come on behind them, 
and on w e w ent, trusting to tin u guidance. Anon 
we tame out into the e nc n held* \\ e could, how- 
tv ci. see nothing, and tin b uliff bade us come 
boldly on, it was not many yards further Ihe » 
next moment we stopped “ Here it is,” said he I 
the next instant we heard the sciape of the match, | 

and the bush was on fire By the light of the 1 

hi ize, we saw uot only astnti ly gorse bush standUfg [ 

be foi i us all in flame, but that we were m a f 

hollow held totally surrounded by woods At the 
first flish of the flame a flock of sheep, which 
weu lying quu tly near foi the night, rose up an^ 
scampi red aw ay with a rub-a dub sort of thunder 
of their bundled* of feet Die bush flamed Up 
into tlie n ost rapid and intense light The baihfi s 
wife give a sen am of consternation the bailiff , 
stood exilaiuing — “ By Guy! did you evci see ' 
thi like of that ? The woods lculid were lit 
Up is with day the column of fire before us was 
ten times m ire fierce, brilliant, and amazing than 
by day In the next instant it was gone The 
ashes lay glowing on the oaith Ihe deepest dark- 
ness sui rounded us, and the bulifl s wife was full 
of ferns that the sudden blaze might have been 
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seen 44 B> whom 7 ' excldtmcd the bailiff 
41 Pshaw 1 who can see into this hollow ovtr the 
top* of the woods? He rairwith his gnivii a little 
way down the valley, and brought water which he 
cost on the ashes There was not a spark left un- 
quenched. and we began to retrace our way 
Presently the darkness, which had closed tenfold 
around us after the dazzling effect of the fire, 
began to disperse in some degree. We could 


discern the ground, drv and sandw and the bl ick 
fir trees around us The breeze nad risen, and 
sighed and moaned singularly in the woods The 
deep lane again received us to darkness, ami over 
our heads the black trees soughed dismallv W hen 
Ve issued from the lane near the house, the dogs 
ill the farmjard begin toTnrk, perceiving u« 
and from the distant forest were answtrtd bj- 
other ban-dogs Theie was a wildness, an un- 
protectedness, th the scene which fell vividly on 
#our senses 44 Are you never ah aid, I asked, 
44 of being out thus in these woods ilon< 7 
44 Afraid.! W h it should wc be atr ud of f Thei e 
are a dozen of us — strong tell »ub, too some of us 
we have a score of dogs, and as man) guns and 
pistols By Ledd) * the thieves would as socn 
think of attacking Nottingham garrison Hark * 
tints the bark of old llrock, the bloodhound 
Ha* m the morning you must see that fine hlh w 
That is a dog worth seeing 1 1 11 tell x ou what he 

did last autumn onl> Poor fellow f no ir I intku 1 
he found him when nobod) eKc could 1 

“Well, let lint rest tonight, ( akb, and tlu 
wife eagerly 44 You shan t tell that to night 
44 W ell, not till wo are got into the house, at all 
events, said the bailiff 

“ Nor then either, do )ou hear jfl^eb 7 * 

11 Yes, tkt t said the bailiff, 1 ill tell it, spite 
of thee wen<h 

44 Ihen 1 shall leave vou sud Mis Stirland 
44 So be it chuck, so be it hut tot us a sup ot 
brandy on the table fust, md let us have pipes 
Our old fncnd here— whore ire vou old fncnd 7 
— oh. there vou are l — oh, you like a pipe, th 7 
The burning bush to witness — ha, ha * ' 

The stout yeoman unlocked the doois as he 
spoke We were agun in the pailour the pine 
logs were blazing thecifully , the good w ife set on 
the table pipes a id decanters the bulift fetched 
out again the round of hie 4 * Mrs Stirland bade 
us good night and we sat< down to i smoke and 
a talk Cab b S irland scat d himsilf in a large 
easy chair, fished out fi m beneath its curtained 
bottom a couple of spittoons, one of which he 
pushed forw ird to mv old frun 1 I lnvsclf is no 
smoker, getting only a poke or tvo from Mr 
Stirland s jokes 

44 Ay, you must see that do* Block, m the 
morning That is a dog Lord’ the rc 11 never 
be a thief come niar here while he s ali\ e Strong 
as a lion, red as i «bx, true as the da). he d track 
a thief to the botiomle«s pit, if need were, and 
hold hun there, too, till you came up \h, poor 
Lineker* he found him when nobody else could 
Job Lineker, gentlemen, was our Keeper here 
Sever years Job had inhabited the little cottage 
down by the Rain worth water, where Sum Mugrm, 
the keeper, lives now Job was as true in his line 
as Brock is m his. He scoured the w oods and the 
open Forest— ay, there were plenty of ull sorts of 
game in his tune— partridges, pheasants, grpuse. 
wilddqcks, and what not Job and old Brock* 
By G$r ! nobody need come shooting, *or fishing 
here m *ain There's plenty o trout m 
Jtfte Rain worth water, and the dams below here, 
when you ve amiudTor a day's fishing Well, 


Job kept* the coast clear; but Job> like other 
f >olish young fellows — and very youhg he wartys, 
neitber*~must fall in love ; ay, that** a gafite that 
leads gamekeepers astray, as well* aa poachers. 
And in this case there were those that didn't hesi- 
tate to call Job the poacher, for be fixed Ida fancy 
on one that a gGod many others had axel their 
fancies on , and one, it is said, and iftfey he it’s 
true, she was to be married to. ^ But Jon was a 
persuasive chap, atid once alongside Of this fanny 
Jackson, he soon made the game his Own. 

44 But laws-a-me * what a place he'd gone to for 
a wife — to no other than Sutton-m Athneid Gen- 
tlemen, you know Sutton-in-Ashfield, five thousand 
population, and not a respectable person m it." 

44 Pooh * ** said my old mend , 44 not a respectable 

I ierson pooh, pooh — there are many, scores, 
mndrtds, thousands * Why I was biorn there 
in>self 

4 I beg your pardon, my good friend — were you 
really f hut then y ou ve left it Aye, / remember 
when there uerc lespec tabic inhabitants there— oh, 
ay — hut then, like you, the) left it 
44 Nothing of the sort exclaimed my old friend, 
testily, 44 1 tell you thi re are plenty of respectable, 
excellent, estimable people there ' f 
44 Well, icsumed Mi Cileb Stirland, 44 there 
may, but what I call a respectable man is a man 
of a thousand a 3 ear IIow many of these do you 
reckon i 

44 Oh 1 ' said my old friend, 44 we 11 not dispute 
that point — the respectability of a thousand a year 
— if that b 3 our st mdaid pra> go on, bir ' 

44 W ell sir, Job went to Sutton, and from Sutton 
he brought his wife — and as pretty, well-behaved, 
loving a cieatun she was as ever sun shone on ’ 

44 And rt spect ible 7 demanded my old friend 
44 N ) — something far above it — she was a good 
un She vv is as handsome as a gipsy queen, 
c heerful aw a Maj morning sung like a lark, had 
a voice like a mghtmgile, and was as busy as a 
lice fiorn morning till night It did one good to 
go past that cott ige of hers, and see hejr pretty 
f ice and what a little paradise she had made of it 
But the lapse illions that Job had snatched her away 
fiom, v owe d \ engeanct , and veiy soon, all these 
woods, and the forest, that had foi years been as 
quiet as the land of green ginger, swarmed with 
poachers Bang* bang* went guns 1 th woods, 
now here, now there* , and sometimes in two or 
1 ree places at once We were up and off one 
i ght after another, every man of us By the 
help of Block we soon laid hold of some of my 
th ips , the) were clapped into Southwell House of 
Ccirection btcause they could not pay the fines, 
bm this did not at all mend matters To begin wi' 
Sutton is just as well as to begin with a hornet s 
nest That pngmatic little firebrand, Jerry 
Brandi eth, that had his head taken off at Derby 
for his doings, on e was a fine fellow amongst 
them, and as to gleaimg out rapscaUions opt of 
Sutton — good Lord * w nat fools we were — only 
think, four or fiv e thousand on 'era ! Well, the 
more wercsibted em, the hotter they came, the 
more w e took, the thicker they came. Pheasants, 
hares, fish, all became scarce , at last tny chapa 
began to cut up th' young trees in the plantations. 

4 Now, my lads , 1 I exclaimed to mysen . 1 now we 
shall have you. for this is a transportable offence r 
Well, we watched, we caught 'em, and we trans- 
ported a few on 'em, for they had mantled some of 
our cattle as well as treeB But what then 7 
Did that cure 'em ? Not a bit of it 1 Where We had 
had one before, we had a score now— and talk of 
setting fire to goss, they set fire to the ling on the 
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forest* and tt burned clean away for seven miles, 
wrth game, trees, and some sheep into th bargain 
Lord-arxnassey 1 if you had seen it at night now 
the flames ran and roared along m tne wind 
How the smoke rolled, and made black shadows 
like giants and devils dancing m tht lire, and 
what pritn biases here, and pitch darkness there—* 
surf enough you d Jxa f thought it were the mfarnol 
region* and nought else 
T< Well, this seemed to satisfy them for awhile 
We thought the storm was blowji over The hng 
sprung fresh And green over hill and dalt The 
Old oaks, with their smoked and singed trunk* 
many on em put out again, fiesh a* if Maid 
Manan was a-leoking at em, and autu nn cairn, 
And game was again plentiful Bit just at this 
time, in comes Job s wife one morning us mi ms 
and my sen were sitting at hri ikfc^t u 1 isks ift jr 
Job 4 Job 1 says I why winch tlnu should 
know best where he is 

41 4 I wish I did, said she and her colour went, 
and she looked like a orpse II** h id uev er been 
at home that night After duk he went out, as 
usuaL with his Fiv unte d>g Cockhot— he give 
mm that name because he alwavs cocked up one 
fore foot when he sit garni — and when she woke, 
early m the morning he wus not come back From 
four o clock she had been up traversing the woods 
and the forest, but nothing could shi hear or see , 
nobody had seen him 

44 Lord a massey 1 my heart jumped into my 
mouth 4 lie s done for, sure enough, thought I 
to myself, but I did not let her set how it touched 
me I tried to com foit her toll her to sit down ind 
get a good breakfast , that no doubt but he was on 
the track of some scamp and had got some one to 
loin him, and thiy might have gone a good chace 
I would mount my mare and be off to find him 
But all I could say didn t cbetr hci she wouldn t 
eat, but said she must go home to ft id the birds — 
they had a heap of can in s and goss linnets, and 
pining bullfinches — and milk th cow 

44 I up and off he lter«-*kclter I met enrters 
and asked them if they lnd seen Tib No » I 
went to where men wire at woiki th woods I 

S ullopped over the forest, and asked the people 
mt are always gathering bilberries or sticks, or 
cutting hng, or what not Not a soul had sien 
Job* 

* 4 It was about two o clock, on as fine an 
autumn day as ever shone on the old forest, as I 
came out of Harlow e Wood on tin side next to 
Fountain Dale, and the atene of thi Gtirtil Fnai 
and Robin Hood The birch trees that skirt the 
wood hung in bright yellow over the brown he ith 
The waters glanced merrily down the villiy 
amongst the green bogs Phi laiks wen up in 
the air, singing as heartsomely as if it were spring 
and woods, and sky, and everything looked as if 
God meant us all to l e h ippy m such a world 
At this moment, and as this thought crossed my 
mind, what should I see but Fanny Limker sitting 
in the green fosse close by the gite under the 
woodsiae As I caught sight of her, she started 
up — I shall nevei forget that face till my dying 
day— and said in a husky voice 4 Have y ou heard 
of him, master f Oh 9 God knows I would 
have given my best field at that moment to be 
able to say, yes Bat I could not, and I was 
choked — my heart seemed choked and as if it 
would split At the sight of my looks, for I ve no 
doubt I went as pale as a sheet, the poor woman 
•a to down again with a groan 
14 1 got off, and tried to comfort her F told her 
Chat uo news was good news Nothing could have | 
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I happened to him, r* the dog would have come 
home, and somebody would have eeeti someth* hr 
connected with it It was all of no use Jl#e had 
been harrying all round the forest, aid to alt hie 
commonest haunts, all the morning, add she tree 
now quite worn out with fattgiie and trouble. When 
she recot ered herself a little, she told me that the 
bad fancied that she could tract Job s footsteps 
across the bogs below, and up this way. We want 
together to took, but I could see nothings # ft • 
nothing but an Indian,' said I, 'Fanny, that could 
track a footprint here, on this dry sand, Olid oter 
the bog there I see nothing ' 

44 4 But Brock, said Fanny , * but the blood- 
hound, sir, he could trace him ' 

44 By Garr ! 1 I exclaimed, 4 that 1 should 
nev er h ive thought of that To be sure, that is 
the very thing Get up behind me, and take fast 
hold on me, that thou doosn t fall off, and we Will * 
get hun and set him on the track 
44 Awiy we went as fast as 1 could with poor 
1 anuy bilund mo The whole neigh bout hood now 
hid nurd the mws that Job wa^ missing, and 
vvcic lunning eageily to our place Ianny had 
said, God send hi may he coinc before we get 
home— lit may, sir, don t you think he may!' 4 To 
be sure, 1 answered, 4 not unlikely,' hut tne n lim- 
bi r of people that imt us on tht inquiry, knocked 
that last hope out of us We rode on as silently as 
the eager mquirns of farmeis, gentlemen, and 
work people w ould let us Whm we reached Job s 
house, Fanny leaped down if herself, and ran mas 
lfsht had los>t her fatigue She bi ought out one 
of Job s i»ho< s , and Block who had been fetched 
by one of our mm, was set to smell of it and to 
trace Job s course from the door 

4 Bi ock wagged his tail with pleasure on smelling 
at Job s shots, and began to snuff along the ground, 
but it w i of no use There had been too many 
peoph tru iphng about since I told all to stand 
still nul took the dig a little beyond them, and 
then h d hun dcross thi track where they had been 
In two minutes hi began to snuff eagerly, gave 
mouth ind went oil up the very way towards the 
forest I knew it f 1 knew it 1 cried Jobs wife 
hv stern illy and wringing her hands, followed 
iftei I bide her be calm and the rest of the 
people to keep back and keep quiet, so as not to 
c nfuse the dog Judge my astonishment to see 
th hound go sti ulily on the very track that Job 
al v iy s t ) k to Harlovve vv od lie issued on the 
opin ft list traversed tht bog by a single track 
that J ib fanned noludy but himself knew to be 
I issabl , and t ok his w y to the v ery gate of the 
woi d out of which I ha 1 coint As he came near 
it lus pan became a i pid gallop, his look fierce 
and tiemendous, lus b uk became a terrible howl, 
th t went through me like a knife 1 f It as if I 
hil l e m my heart and in every vein of my 
body my kntes trembled and knocked against* 
tlu saddle so that my horse started, and was diffL 
cult to hold I he gentlemen near me gave looks 

at each other, ana said in a low voice, 4 He » 
there 1 Poor Fanny * poor Fanny * she came on 
wild and fast Many gentlemen offered to take 
her up behind, mtreated her to get up, but she 
would not She was a desperate woman ( and 
deathlike and haggard she ran on by the side of 
my horse, and kept uo with the fleetest. A strange 
and unearthly howl from the dog, in the wood, 
made us speed forward We did not stay to open 
the gatft we leaped the fence, and plunged oft in 
the dmfetion or the sound There was the dog 
standing, half sunk m leaves and bilberry bushes, 
as if turned to a stone 4 What is it l What is * 



there t 9 cried several \ oices. * W e can see nothing 9 
But at this moment, poor Fanny Lineker sprung 
forward with a wild shriek, and sunk down by the 
dog m a swoon 

44 We leaped from our horses, and rftn to her 
Gracious heaven* there, sure enough, was Job* 
Ihe buWend of a gun first was seen protruding 
from the leaves— a hand next was visible We 
softly lifted away the insensible woman, pulled 
away bilberry bushes and withered leaves that had 
been thrown upon him and there lay the mur- 
dered n\an 

'* Gentlemen, how we brought away the wi etched 
Wife, and the dead husband, 1 must have vou to 
guess Poor Tunny— “jou max In hew she hud a 
terrible time to pass tluough Some thought she 
would never gi t over it and others s ud it would 
turn hei brain But it did mithcr Sht is still 
living, and working tor hn hi tad m Mansfield— 
but such n weak, such a withered, agi cl all t ml 
cieature, jou would not know liei, gt nth nun, \ou 
would not know her, had you seen hei before 99 
lt But how had that bein done? we asked 
fi Ay, that I have to tell you, slid the bailiff 
44 It was evident that pool Job had bien knocked 
on the head with a cudgd or the like he ivj 
weapon His hur was all clotted with blood pt 
the back of lus h ul and tin doc t< r who w is sent 
for from Mansiithl f >und hi scull dri «lfull\ tinc- 
tured time \\ ell, n »u was h find out the v i limns 
I was sure they lay in Suite n, and so it noved 
One of the gentlemen, in le n ing the old rail d 
fence of the wood, saw a small i »g ind a m tal 
button 'Sticking fast on a splinter of m oik post 
He took it, and now produced it, saving tint tluit 
nrobubly was fiom tlie coat of one of the niui lc iers 
itwih a small piece of sun bum t brown coirse 
doth, with a metal button on it, and h id evidently 
been tom fratf^a e oat-lap of some one in too gic it 
a burry to notice it 

44 4 Put the dog on the tiack of tlu muidircrs * 
crud one 4 Ay, a\ * ciicd man) von ts, set linn 
on, let him hunt them out, and — with indignant 
oaths — 4 let him tear them limb flow limb 

44 4 btop* I cried, that won t do 111 it is a very 
delicate matter \\ c must not give way to our 
anger We must not have it said th it vve hunt 
men, not even murltrers, with bloodhounds heie 
in England It would soon be said we were as b id 
as the Spaniards in Mexico, or s f aiolina slave 
drivers ]No * th it won t do 1 it Block may help 
us still, and no hirm done I diew fiom m\ 
pocket his mu? do and a cold which 1 foie saw 
might be wmted lhcsc I put on and said, 4 Now 
we may let the dog guide us and u i ong be done to 
nobody Let some gentlemen ride off to Mansfield 
and tell Jack Mettam tin \ lice oih r, to nu t us 
at Sutton town-end, and w nuy h t\i the its! to 
him 9 4 I 11 do that * saul the doctoi , and awa\ 

he spurred over tlu forest towards Beriyhill, and 
so for Muushc Id 

We now let the dog smell at the rag and endta- 
vouiedto nut him on the track It wis agreed 
that none but myself and two of my men should 
follow tlu^Iog, I hat we might not excite attention 
by the appearance of sue h & crowd 1 he dop soon 

S ot a scent, and went off, as we expected, m the 
irection of Sutton A man by turns ke] t hold on 
the coid lastuied to his collar, and a rough walk 
enough lid gave us of it He did not go along the 
! highway, but struck right through the woods, over 
fields i hedges and along byeways^till we 

cam* M the place appointed at Sutton tdwti end 
Thu doctor had done nu en and well Thei e stood 

Mettam and a stout constable It was now dark, 


and we proceeded cautiously, Metusx ftttd hie man * 
following at some distance, myself and <me of mS 
men going op with the dog, t be other man going 
on alojio before we thus escaped, s» much as poa- 
sible, notice Luckily the streets were very cleat 
of people , and, favoured by the darkness, we pro* 
reeded through the place, till the dog turned down 
an alley at the farther outskirts, and stopped at a 
particular door Here hia impatience was to great 
as to cause us sotnfe trouble, but by the aid of 
Mettam and the constable wt forced him awav from, 
the place, and mv two men conveyed him noim- 
waras as labt as they could As soon a* the dog 
w as ofl the ground, w e entered the house, and found 
the verv fellow at work m his atoc king-frame to 
whom tlu rag belonged, and with the veiy coat on 
lus bac k 

At tbe first sight of us, he turned deadly pale, I 
but when lit saw Mettam take out the tag, ana lift- i 
mg up his co it-skuts, show where it was torn from, 

In give himself up for lost This fellow, to save 
his own neck, soon turned kings evidence, and, 
by lus confesbicm, his three companion* were 
quickly secured It came out that this very fellow 
had gone down near fob s house in the evening, 
md on lob coming out for his nightly round, con- 
trived fo be seen distantly by bun, and then made 
eff Job, as they expected, gave chase, seeing 
>nl\ this ont fellow, u 1 he without a gun, and 
i ishlv pursued him into the verv wood in question, 
whcie the other three lav in unbush , utd the , 
moment lit cute red, knock ( d him down with the 
hut end ol their guns Ihe next mstmt they I 
despatched 1ns dog m the sun wax, before tbe 
poor animal, who was at his muster s heels, could 
turn to escape Thus no guns were fired no noise 
of any kind made, and no ll inn bung re uv<d b\ 
anj one, they lustily toit up bilberry bulls, 
scraped togethei fallen leaveSjaud thiouuu th in 
owr tlu murdered man. and his dog made off As 
it hipj md no one saw them hut God Mr hat 
vv is s rmgt, wlnn we cum to see the place again, 
p or I uiny, when I found hei b> the wood, was 
within five yaids of the body of her muilcrcd 
hush md Lt was onlj on the other side pf the 
t i c 

M h n the bailiff ended his story, we fomd our- 
selvts awaking as from a dream Ihe fire was 
out the pines were out, and we withdrew dismally 
to bid Ol night I 1 iy and dreamt of fights, and 
set files and chases aftu bloodhounds in darksome 
fan sts I awoke and what a morning sun whs 
glancing and dancing through the curtains* I 
spiung to the window and wint a different scene 
to the forest of last night * M\ window opened 
into ch irnung garden sloping down the hill, fall 
of fltwers dews, aid humming bees I saw the 
wide cxpmsc of Sherwood Forest Rooking, With its 
heathery lulls, dark yet beautiful There Seemed 
t) hang over if the poetic spirit of a thousand 
veais Ihe sun beamed and glittered over fresh 4 
woods and down raooiland dales, endeared to me 
by all the i bairns of early youth and early friend- 
ships Below lay pond after pond, where the trout 
h apt after the May fly, and scores of wild fowls, 
skimming aloft, and then alighting, dashed the 
ciystal water up in mynad drops of glittering 
silver In the room below, the jolly face of Caleb 
Stirland, and the buxom, kindly bailiff's wife, 
greeted us to a true country breakfast, and in 
half an hour w c were careering, in our jolly f n nd*i 
chaise, thiough the fresh forest air towards Not- 
tingham 

It will be seen that Caleb Stirland is one of a 
numerous class in this country whom nusebietou* 1 
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institutions plaee fa a ftlte position. Hurt which 
places Mot thus, Is the Game L&ws. Full, himself, 
of the finest elements of true English character, 
-good-hearted, generous, fond of fun, and dis- 
posed to live and let In e , hospitable to his friends, 
benevolent and tender to the poor,— yet as the 
bailiff of a great landed proprietor, all his views and 


THE IMAGE OF GOD IN EBON\ 

By Goodwyn Bvrmby 

'* So God created man In his own Image m the image of God 
created he him n ilc and fuu«ilt create l he them * — 
Genesta 1 27 

bLAVFR'i, in its modern form, exists most stnctl> 
in the slavery of the blacks That sla\uy should 
exist in any fi rm is abhorrent to the free spint 
that it should exist m t\.chnsti m 1 md in the- nine 
tcuith century of clinati mit> is a sti in** firt 
that an>thmg appro idling th sh iju ot it c’i a 
sion should be iai ured (<m \ tint huy t> flu 

liberal and enlightened nil But wl It tlu 
British IbUs have w ish d th n hid 1 this t m 
in the emancipation of the mj,iocs of the West 
Indies, the Southern States of the \nn n in t tiu n 
still challenge the civilised woihl t a di cussion of 
the subject That discussion Ins commented in 
earnest, and will never ccasc until the blai > is is 
fice as the white, when they can again much on 
ward together to fuithcr conquests on the moral 
battle-field of liberty 

Iu the grand ch irtcr of creation man is dot lari d 
to be in the image of God Man, is m ik and 
female, js created in the divine likeness 1 here is 
no difference made between the black and tlu 
white Ihere is no exception introduced between 
the image of God m ebony, and the image of God 
m ivory Why, therefore, is man's It w diffcient 
to God's law* Why is there a superiority assei ted 
of one race over another ? Why is one bought and 
sold as a chattel by the other, and why are such 
purchases esteemed lawful by any portion of 
humanity? While slai ery of the negroes exists, m 
the absolute mode it has namfestea itself, m any 
part of the globe, these questions demand discus- 
sion. even m those countiies which are not prac- 
tically connected with their operation , as humanity 
is integral, and ever responsible for the action of 
any ofthe members of its entire body 
The ability of generating similar childien to the 
parents Is allowed by all naturalists to be the tonost 
sure criterion for determining the species in animals 


was educated m anything, for he was originally 
but a poor wood-cutter s son — m these particular 
views of things, he is a zealot for the preservation 
of landed, game, and other manorial rights, and 
looks on all of the working class, on this account, 
with suspicion To him they are so many polecats 
and weasels that want to destiny game and he 
would rid himself of them with as little incicy 
Hence his particular dislike of Sutton m Ashfield, 
which consists, almost exclusively, of the working 
classes— a population which has been much neg- 
lected, but wnich is now doing much to educate 
and improve itself To set such men as Caleb 
StfNand right we must set right the institutions of 
the countiy , and, first and foremost, abolish tup 
Gamf Laws 


of red and warm blood. This se£^contimdbg power 
—this ability to perpetuate bp generation— Belongs 
to all the races which constitute th* human species, 
however various In colour, anatomy* or mode of 
existence There ia consequently but oft* specie* 
under which the human kind can be classed; and 
the differences which appear in the Eumpcaife 
Arab, the Mogul, the Negro, and the Hyperborean 
races, are according to the region of the globe they 
inhabit, and can only constitute geographical \ a-* 
nehet The superior adaptibility of this negioe# 
to art in contradistinction to science , the peculiar 
configuration of their heads , the appearance of the 
intermaxillary bones, at a period of life when with* 1 
I ui out ana the signs of their disjunction are com- 
pletely m visible . the height ana small sice of the 
calves of their legs, and their ensp and woolly" 1 
hair, have been bi ought forth as arguments for 
their ink nontv Such specious adducentents, such 
in te rested sophisms, have no weight, however, to 
support an iniquitous traffic, and a foul desecration 
of the image and temple of God 

Hint vanities of organisation, however, cure con- 
joint d with certain differences in the development 
of the moral feelings and intellectual powers may 
lie allowed fully But such varieties of material 
organisation, and differences of spiritual develop- 
ment are contingent, not essential They are tne 
lcsult of climate, food cmplovnunt, and othpr con- 
ditions, whose effects aie giadu ll and relative, and 
not decided and absolute 1 lu y offer no defence 
for the si iv e mark* t They pi e ^ent no plea for the 
si tve dri\er s wlnj Main of the American slaves, 
from the intermixture of mood through the inter- 
com se of the sexes have become almost as white 
as their masters, and neirly every trace of their 
African origin is eff iced 1 hese, howev er, although 
piobably the sons md daughters of the plantm 
thei stives are whipped and advertised for when 
tin v mu awaj, as much as the full caste negroes. 

It is thus seen that coir m and organisation are not 
the qi estion but that the unjust thirst for nches is 
th ti iu motn t of the pai ticipants m negro slavery 
It is this infamous motive which enslaves three 

illi ns < f human bein^ in America, which makes 
tli m chatti Is whrch dtbftis them fiom all political 
lights which prevents them the libertj of mar- 
mgi which piolnbits them the forming of a legal 
conti act of an> kind and then, with a superlative 
wickedness would destio> the soul as well as the 
b >dj , by making it a felon > punishable with death 
to te ic h a si n e to re ad 

Among the negro rice, with all their disadvan- 
tnges many examples n a> be adduced which 
prove then intelligence, ingenuity, and bravery, 
ami indie «tc tbit unde r oth« r circumstances they 
would not be of that mfcnoi grade which they are 
now said to be Among these examples there is 
Toussunt L Ouverture, the Napoleon of the 
blacks He has written his name in history. 
Ihere is also Lislet, a negro of the Isle of France, 
who w is named Got responding Member of the 
French Institute, on account of his meteorological 
observat ions A negro, likewise, named Haxmibal, 
distinguished himself as a colonel of arUllei> in 
the Russian service 1 he American United State 
of Maryland has produced two eminent blacks. 

I lie first of these was named Richard Bannektr, 
the author of an almanack, and celebrated for hu 
astronomical calculations The other was named 
Fuller, and was an extraordinary example of 
quickness of reckoning Being suddenly asked, 
for the purpose of trying his powers, how many 
seconds a person had lived who was twenty-seven 
years and some months old, he gave the answer in 
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* minute and a half On reckoning it up after cate of democracy points to Am United States, to 


l he omission was supplied, and ttie result ot the 
sum then agreed with his answer Thomas 
Jenkins, the son of an African king, became a 
stipendiary Scotch schoolmaster, instructed him- 
self in Latin and Greek, and finished his studies 
at coQepe Lott Cary, a Virginian sla\ e, instructed j 
himself; made himself useful m business, saved j 
money, purchased Ins own liberty and that of his 


three millions of human beluga, differing only in 
colour from the white mdb, who are fn the veriest 
state of slavery in that country Can this o» 
denied ? Is it not then the duty of evqry friend 6f 
freedom, throughout every land of the world, to 
contribute a portion to that formation of public 
opinion which can alone alter such a state of 
things While America has black slavery she is 


family, and afterwards assisted in founding the not the model republic We might as well go 
African colony of liberated blacks, at Cape Mon- back for an example to Sparta, with heir Messenian 

.. 1 . . 1 1 » V Ail A 1 ... 1 , 1 1 1, 


serado, of which settlement lit was elected vice- helots 

agent Plullis Wheatley, a young rngio gul, a It may be useful to inquire, what hate been the 
slave at Boston, manifested much talent as a doings of the emancipated negroes in the West 
poetess she also translated from the L itin Paul Indies? In connection with a return lately fur- 
Cuffee, another Boston slavt, auuinuUted a con nishid to ihe British Government, as to the num- 
siderable property by trading in ntcuh int vessels, her of cm uicipatcd negroes who hate become free- 
manned with bldcks, and also distingm bed him holdtis, etc, in British Guiana, is appended a 
self as a frund of the civilisation of Afuca lhe list of estates which they have pure based cither m 
chiefs of the “ Amis ted Giptives, as they weie partnership or association From this list we 

called, whose story is mentioned it length m the extract the follow ii g instances — « 

Amciicui work of tint worth) philanthropist, Pmnerance ]<Btate —*1Q acres pui chased bv AS labourer* fn 
Joseph Sturge, appear also to lu\* been in U 111 ** <C 1 »II 0 I 1 for M 00 d llvn and 260 acre* p rchwed. bv 109 

Kent characters But we must not foi get to men la / 0 ^7r^S r i 7 /V/6 d ~5S n i labourer, in 

tion PI icido the bard of Cub i I his ncgio p lti lot , irtncr^f ip tor 9 <no loners P 

and poet, although less clebiated, W is ot a like LnelyLastP tile —*>00 acres boightfor 1713 dollars b> 14 
bpint %) loussaint 1 Ouveitnri I> li„lm 1 b) i^unrun as * anon 

Ins > erses, the Young men >f H it ami ih subs i ibi d pArtlKrBhlp fur 10 000 dollars 

togethtr, mid puieliascd his it U ist ti >in bjndagt 

Placido, however not only fl ought but tilt lie Ihe«e are onl\ examples from a list extending 
desired to immicipite lus nee In IS li he was over five large! oisc ip sheets of paper from the 
anested and exteuted, as the ilmf of *i it nspir icy f ftc t gutlieitd fioin them, We ste no cause to 
formed in Cuba for thi pui pose of arousing an doubt the wisdom ot these, enfranchised blacks 
insurrection of the negroes On his w iv to the ihe) have even set an example to the working 
place of execution he held i ciueihx in Ins hind, clissts of the whites In a countr) whcie little 

and re pemd aloud a solemn pri\tr in vuse labour is required foi the sustenance ot life, they 

calling upon God to rend tin veil of t ilumnv appear determined to discontinue the oppressne 

which w is e ist around him declaring he was system ot overworked hirtd laboui fnu they 

tr insp u cut be fore the Divine but ic ad> to submit effect by becoming freeholders tliiou n h co-op - 


if it was his will tint men should blaspheme Ins 
dust At the fital time lit exclaimed, ‘I ire we 11 
Hen Id' there is no pit) for me Vilditrs, fire 
His bod) was pit ued with five b ills, b it re in lining 
unkilltd, lie pointed to lus heart and cried, luc 
heie* and fell dead is it the instuit two bills 
entered his bre ist 1 bus perished PI icido His 
fite rec ills the lines ot the bard of lit land the 
country of the white ntgi< t 

RhUU n » f > I Iit-h ri ft worn 
W 1 at wrongful blU 1 1 % olt ban -at one t 
H e I >li si c a ihe th t \ ei r h > ord 
Ol murthl e\ rht r|, i I 
How mam i >| i t » 1 1 \ le^h 

Han hi iK Un ll tl y ilhtri^nsi 
W lion but a U\ t u o run un 
I< id rafted t Ur il tut — 

As txl ilati n» %% e \ il jr 1 JMt 
From the warm a r if hilled at Hr t 
If checked in a arlng tiom the j 1 tin 
Darken to i and link again 
But If tbn v* ite trlun phvnt spread 
Their wings abe ve the mountain tic id 
Be ome i nfhronwl in upper air 
And turn to sunbrlght glories there 1 

Let it be distinctly undei stood, however, tint we 
do not advocate a physical force insurrection of the 


s ration, in association, in partneiship In all 
this the it is no lack of wisdom In all tin 
the mi i n t of God m lvoiy might take i lessen 
r from the image of God in ebony In all this thtic 
■ is n it ison to feir an emancipation ot the A me 
t n m si m j opulation, from what has tuken place 
i aftei rngio entranelusement in the West ladies 
Ih* 7/w/rs, some while back, had a long aiticle 
on these negro associ itions hi the West Indies, in 
vliich it endeavoured to prove their subveisive 
* ndtnc) In that aiticle it sud, truly enough, 
t' at aii) returns on the laige etpital emnl<>td 
m raising the various products of the West Indies, 
tud in preparing them for the market, where, as 
m ugai a man ufac fining process is necessary, 
must be dependent upon an adequate supply of 
steidy, docile labourers throughout the greater 
part of the year, with such an extra stipply at 
u oppmp time $s will meet the increased demand 
ot that important penod, when a few days of neg- 
lect or deficiency msy crush the hopes of the 
planter' But do not the associated labourers 
undei stmd this as well as the planters? Have 
they not a more potent and attractive interest m 
the aucceps of the crops, as landed fieeholdersthan 


negroes Retaliation upon the whites will not as whipped slaves? Have, for instance, one 
benefit the blacks. Their chains must be bioken hundied and twenty-eight emancipated 1 ibourera, 


by the moral power of public opinion. As it was 
in England, so must it be m America. 

A« nas been previously expressed, humanity is 
l&tattcal and eve r responsible for the action of any 
of Its members The emancipation of the Arne 
ttcan negroes ia connected with the cause of liberty 
throughout the globe When the European advo- 


hundied and twmty-eight emancipated libourera, 
co operated together, with wise foresight, m the 
purchase loi 50,000 dollars of the Hew Orange 
Plantation, Nassau, with the intention or likeli- 
hood of neglecting their crops ( Certainly not 
The world will find the supply of West Indian 


The world will find the supply of West Indian 
sugar better manufactured and better regulated by 
these eunncipated co-operative freeholders than 
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it ever vm under slave labour, or hired industry 
Whaiho* taken place xn the Wett Indies may also 
take place in tbe Southern States of the AmcrtcaM 
Unions 

The time lent hand when the prejudices of class, 
party, sect, and colour will cease The time will 
come when all will see the dime likeness under 


tSfomw fot i ft# frtfb. 

HQUSffHOLD EDUCATION* 

ik 

Br Harriet Mari rat a v 


the black face — 

JUko the shade upon the moot** 

BaatlM Maroon I 

There is a fixture promised in which the internal 
shall surpass the external, in which the soul shall 
be above body, and the light of the spirit above the 
colour of tile face. There is, m the meantime, 
a bopk wide open before us It is the \olume of 

S result duty It reads— * Cain What hast thou 

one with thy brother ? ' Wc h ivc ill treated and 
nmidtred tbe divim soul of < ur brother That 

r or stive, that dt graded nogio is our bi other 
t us bt speak him klndlj let us do him no 
wiong lit us pray the ever In mg God to n store 
but bpirit to lift Thus may our sm be atoned for 
1 hus m > tbe image of God in i\oi\ brbt show its 
dnine likeness to thcnnagi of God m c be nj 


Xlortig for the people. 

SON \ LI ro IBRAIIIM PUHl 
By it II IIornl 

Pri\<l ont« our foe for evtr now mr fntncl — 
Ihou see s t how peace is wiser t ir thin war 
Heaven on Ore it Piatnudcs no 1 It s ng sen Is 
And future times w 11 bee them as they are 
Whdt though the m irblt bl >ik \ \ j atient bkill 
And ait ethcnal lift them to the skies 
l hose works of peaie true fclorj s rinks ma> fill 
The ribt is wind a bittle bhout th it dus 
Behold Napoleon 1 Victory chains and brings 
Before lus feet, legitimate pioud km^s 1 
All free again * — frbwmng frehh tv ran mes 
His art of war la blown up to the n oon 1 
His works of peace remain a nation t> boon— 
Impulse to intellect, and home s best prize 


SERVICES -7 Devotion 

Not for itself 
The flower is fragrant 
Never for pelf 
Beauty is vagrant 
Each one for all l 

Ever God herdeth 
The profitless flowers 
God s moonlight girdeth 
The silenteat hours 
Love loveth all 

Love » not lured , 

Love seeks no guerdon , 

Love is untired ; 

Love hath God s burden 
Love cannot fail 

W J Lint ox 


No iy * 

HOW TO EXPECT* a * 

Whatever method parents may choose fbr edu- 
cating a child, they must have some idea ui their 
minds of what they would have him turn out* 
Wen if they set before them the highest aim of 
all — (xtrtismg and training all his power*— tti 1 ! 
the) must have some thoughts ahd wishes, some 
hopes and te us, as to what the issue will prove to 
bt 

In all states of society the generality of parents 
have wished that their children should turn oift 
such as the opinion of theif own time and cotmtiy 
should approve There is a law of opinion in 
i very sock tv 'is to wliat people should be Wt 
have seen something of what this opinion was 
among the Pitrnrchs of old, the Spartans, the 
Jiws, and others In our owti daj ; we find wide 
difft tenets among neighbouring nations,, civilised, 
and so e died, christianised I lie 1 rench have a 
gitaler > dm foi kindniss and cheerfulness of 
i and mmrnrs than the Lngltsh, and*u less 
v diu ft r tiuth 1 lie Russians have a greater viuue 
f n son d < i <Ur md obedienet and less for honesty 
1 lit Amuie ms have a gitntti value for activity of 
inn (1 mid pm hints, md less for peace find comfort 
In th s< and all otntr countries parents m general 
will n iturnll) desire th it thi ir children should 
luni (\it tint which is taken for granted to be 
most v du ddt 

An ord n ny I ngliah parent of our time, who 
h id m t giv t n mu h thought to the subject, would 
wivh th it his son bhould turn out as foTows He 
w< uld wi h tint the child should be docile and 
obedient clever enough to make teaching him on 
cam mittcr, and to tffoid promise of his being a 
distinguished nan tiuthful, affee tionate, end 
pmtid tint as a man he should be upright and 
inuihh sufficient!) religious to preserve his 
tnnqudlity of mind and intignty of conduct 
I bti ids m his busiuc sb and prudent in his marriage, 
so f ir is to bi pi ospt ioii9 in his affairs 

\ >w this 1 k ks all vtr\ wdl to a careless eye 
hut it will net siti f> i thoughtful mind In all 
the igis uul Mieieties we have spe ken of, there 
h vc hi i n a fiw men wistr thin the average, who 
h iv c sie u that the human being might and ought 
to hi something bi ttcr than the law of Opinion 
required that he should be Them *»*e certainly 
Hindi os now living and meditating who do not 
cr nsider th it men are so good as they might be 
while tli) think no harm of l)ing and stealing, 
md who an son y for the superstition which makes 
it an unp irdonable crime to huit a cow There 
ire men among the Americans who see virtue m 
fepose of mind, and moderation of desires to 
w mch tin majority of their countrymen are insen- 
sible And so it is in our country We arc all 
agreed, from end to end of society, that Truth- 
filntss, Integrity, Courage, Purity, Industry, 
Benevolence, and a si mt of Reverence for sacrea 
(lungs are inevpressibl} desirable and excellent. 

But when it comes to the question of the degree of 
these good things which it is desirable to attain, 
we hna the difference between the opinion of {ha 
many and that of the higher few A being who 
had these qualities m the highest degree could Mot 
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get on In our existing society without coming into 
conflict with our law of Opinion at almost every 
step. If he were perfectly truthful, he must sav 
ana do things tn the course of hu business which 
would make him wondered at aftd disliked , he 
might he unable to take an oath, or enter into any 
•< rt of vow, or sell his goods prosperously, or 
keep on good terms with bad neighbours. It 
he afljee perfectly honourable and generous, he 
might And it impossible to trade or labour 
on the competitive principle, and might thus 
find himself helpless and despised among a 
busy and wealth gathering society If he were 
perfectly courageous, he might find himsilf 
spurned for cowardice m declining to go to war or 
fight a dm! If he were peifectly pure, he might 
find himself r< buktd and pitic d for avoiding a nier 
ceiiary iruiriftge, and enttring upon one which 
brings with it no advantage of connexion or 
money If the sain* piuitv should leid him to sec 
that though the virtue of ehmtity cannot be over 
i«ited, it hiSj for low jmij oscs, bun m ide so pro 
minent as to interterc with others quite as impoi 
tent if he should see how thus 1 laige proportion 
of tht gulhood of England is plunged into sm md 
sham , and thin excluded from all justice ami 
mercy , if, seeing this, lu 13 just ind merciful to 
the filltn, it is piobublc thut his own rcspecta 
bility gull he impeached md tint sonic stai^of 
lmimuty will be upon his name It lie is pirftray 
lndti itrious, strenuously employing Ins vine us 
faculties upon iiupmUiit objects lit will be c tlhd 
an idler m compinson with these who w 01k in 
only one narrow track, as an eminent uithor in 
our tune was accused by tlu housemaid, who w is 
for tver dusting the house, of “ wasting his time 
a-wnting and reading so much Just bo the ma 
jonty of men who nave one sort of w 01 k to do 
«ccu p him of idleness who has more cl icctu ns fi r 
lus n dustiy thin they can comprehend If he is 
perfectly benevolent, he c mnot hope to hi t 11 
sideicd ajirudent, ordcily quiet men birof sccitty 
He will be either incessantly spteading h 111st If 
abroad, and spending himself in th* sen ic cf ill 
uboi t bun, 01 m ituring in retire mint sonic pi 111 c 1 
mtiiuntun which will be tro iblc so ne to existing 
ntei sts If he be pufectly reverent in soul, 
look 1 1 r up to the loftiest subjects of hum in ton 
tun] I ition with an awe too deep ind trut to iclmit 
ny 11 lxtme of either lev it\ r sii] ustition h will 
pobibly bt called an lilt'd l 1 1 at It ist 1 dm | 
gtrou^ pci h in, for not pissivch act j ting tin 
► u gs o men instead of sen h ng cut tin tin 
Word of G< d w th the powers which God gave him 
for the pm pise 

Thus wt see how m our own, is in evuy cOui 
society, the law of Opm tn is t< uh it nu n alu uld 
be agrees in the hrj.t . gem 1 il 1 c 1 ts of ch uactcr 
with the ideas of the wisiht, while there are 
great differences in the practical in in tgt inert of 
men sines lh perplexity to many thoughtful 
parents is what to wish md aim at 

Now, it iniistnc vxr be forgotten that it is a good 
tiling th it i licit 11111*1 eve ry where be such a law c f 
Onin on on this mbjeit, though it mus&arily fall* 
bcl ow the estimate of the vjsdht Some lule and 1 
methc d in .hi real mg of human bungs tlieie must 
be, anil if some are dwaitid 11 \der it, mmy n ore 
have a Utter chalice thin tiny would h \e if it 
wert not 1 settled matter that truth, courage, bene- 
volence, Ax are good things 1 ill the constitu- 
tion and tiamiig of the human being aic better 
&n£ more extensively understood than they are, 
tip general ru*c is someth mg to go by. as the pro- 1 
of a genual Jiistmct , and it will work upon 


nearly all those who are bom under it, so as to 
bring them into something like order. In our 
country, therg is, 1 suppose, scarcely a den so 
dark as that its inhabitants really think no ham 
whatever of lymg and stealing, op consider them 
merits, as is the case in some parts of the world. 


or have not thought so before they were too for 
gone in them. On the whole, the law of Opinion, 
though f ir below what the wise see it might be, is 
a gicat benefit, and a thing worthy of serious re 
gard m fixing our educational aims. 

This prevalent opinion being a good thing as far as 
it goes, having its origin 111 nature, there can be no 
doubt that 1 good education, having also its origin 
in nature, would issue m a sufficient accordance 
with it ioi purposes of social happiness. As human 
beings arc born with limbs and senses whose 
thoiough exercise bungs them out in a higli state 
of bodily pel f< chon, they are born with powers 
cf the brun which, thoroughly exercised, would, 
in like m inner bung them out as gregt, mentally 
nnd nui illv, as tlmr constitution enables them to 
bt J hut musfpevor be innumerable vaueties, as 
no two infants could tv er be said to be born perfectly 
dike . md pu linns no two adults could be found 
who n id precis *y the sum poweis of limb and 
sense lut out * i this infinite variety must come 
such an aiiKunt of evidence as to whut is best in 
human thin utcr as wcuid constitute a law of 
Opinion, higl er than the piescnt, but agreeing 
with it m its mam points Let us conceive of a 
county of I n gland wluu cveiy inhabitant should 
be 1 1 1 only s ivcd fiorn ignoinnce, but having every 
power of b dy md mind made the very most of 

I he \ irn ty w< uld uppcai much greater than any- 
thinc. ut now su Then, would be more people 
decidedly music d, or decidedly mechanical, or 
decide dl\ scientific more who would occupy their 
1 1 \ c s with works of Icmvolenci or of art, or of 
ingt niutv moit who would -.pc eulate boldly , speak 
eloquently and show openly then high opinion of 
fhuiistlvts, c r tliui anxiety for the good opinion 
of others Ihe more variety and tlic greater 
strength of powers, the th 11 er would be the evi- 
dence b«f rc all eves of whit is really the most to 
he d<smd foi nun It would come out moi£ 
plamlv tli m new that it is a bad and unhippy 

I thm n ici men to have immoderate desires for 

II om> c 1 luxury 01 tune, or to have quar^elson e 
t ndtnties, or tp be subject to distrust and jealousy 
of otheis, or to be aiiaid of pain of body or nund. 
It would be more plain than ever tliafe there 10 a 
* ulfelt charm and nobleness and happiness m a 
sjmit of levercncc, of justice, of charity, of domes- 
tic attachment, and of devotion to truth Thus, m 
such a sock tv, there would be an agreement, more 
char and strong than now, m all the best points of 
our present 1 iw of Opinion, while tlieie would be 
fuller scope for carryingup the highest qualities of 
the human being to their perfection 

M01 eovtr, as men are made every where with a 
general likeness of the powers of the mind, as with 
the 9 ame number of limbs and senses, there must 
come out of a thorough exercise of their faculties a 
sufficient agreement as to what 19 beet to venerate 
a universal idea of duty or moral good. No vine- 
ties of endowment can interfere essentially with 
this result. The Hindoo has slender arms, with 
soft muscles, and cannot do the hard work which 
suits the Geiman peasant yet both agree as to 
what arms ere for, and how they are to be used. 
The Red Indian can see, hear, smell, and tost 


twice *9 well as f&clory children or phnigbboys, 
yet all i*ill agree that it Is * good thing to have 
perfect eight ahd hearing. Aim, in the Same Way* 
the African may have less power of thought than 
• the Englishmans and the Englishman may haie 
less genius for music than the African but not 
only is the African able to think, more or lees, and 
the Englishman to eiyoy music, but they will agree 
that it is a good thing to have the highest power of 
thought, and the greatest genius for music In the 
saire maimer, again, one race, as well us ohe mdi 
vidual, may have more power of reverence, another 
of love, another of self-reliance , but all will agree 
that all these are inestimably good • 

It follows ftoin all this, that parents must be 
safe in aiming at thoroughly exercising and tr* til- 
ing all the poweis of a child If it would be safest 
for all to ao so, in the ctitamty that tlu result 
would be m accordance with the best pou ts of tin 
law of Opinion, it must be a s ife practice for null 
'WdtulH, and they may proceed in the faith that 
their work (if they do it well) will turn out a noble 
one m the tyes of the men of their own day, while 
tiny aic doing their bist to help on a clt icr and 
blighter diy, when the law of Omnion will it bill 
be greatly emu bled 

Here 1 must stop tor to d ly Hut I must just 
say a werd to guiru against my lusty supposition 
that when I speak of exercising (as well as tram 
mg) all tin human powers thoroughly 1 contcm 
plate any indulgence of strong pissions or i f oil 
inclinations It cannot be too carefully re mem 
bered that what I am spe iking of is hum n Pe wu s 
or 1 acuities and that every powe r which i human 
\ b up possesses may be exercised t( gcod an l is 
a tuith necessary to make him j rieet 

It will be my business hcicUtei to he w wl it 
this tverdse and tiaming sluuld be 


A *EW WORDS \I30U1 TUI P\NOH\M\ 

! OI CONSTANT IMJI'Lt 

Most persons Inn c, at some time or other tried 
to imagine what this far f lined eity of (in tanti 
noplc is like It is an object of strong interest to 
the historian, the poet the t ainter the nior di t 
the politician — and perhaps ft w j 1 itf s on t irtli 
are more worthy their atteitun than St in hi ul 
appropriately sty ltd — * Fhe Quten <f Cities 
| To all those of oui rtadeit* whe line an I it 
} and a shilling to sp re we siy e< nh iei tly ^ w 

cannot spend eith r better than in a visit to Mi 

I Btufoid s Pant lam. 1 in I ti c tn Sqitaie 
' Ihe few moments necessity fui traver it g the 
1 leng passage and ase ending the stnrs are siithc ti t 
I to bring your mind into a fitting frame for intelitt 
I tual enjoyment, or, if they do not sufhcc take a 

| scat and rest yourself m the hall Your spmt i 

I wants expansion or relaxation, you would t in 

I escape from the actual, the oidirtarv the near— 

I into the ideal the extraordinary the distant 1 ou 
wish to see the City of the Sultan , nothing is 
I easier said , but unless y ou are a rl arge d afftm t s , 

. or a rich and independent man or a merchant oi, 
at least, a travelling agent the probability is, that 
i few wishes are n ore difficult to be attained 
Come, then, and see what the enchantitss, Art, 
has done for you At the top of that flight of stairs 
sue will show you Constantinople Not a picture 
of it in a frames but the city U$e(f 9 as it is at this 
moment— with its glittering Tro oft and minarets, 


ample domes* gardens, palates, and tttaufues, dad 
its glorious environment of seas, mtmnt*ms$ and 
islands. By a wave of hSr magic Wat*#* she has 
transported yob an a taotnent tq the Ibbp of the 
SerasVier s Tower and you gate Da astonishment 
and delight on the matchless scenery, $tr*tehtug 
fur miles around, la not the illusion perfect? 
But do not Ut u» think of the word }Mt 

now Some other time we will look out^shsrply 
for the joins m the canvas, and wonder at the 
clev eihcsa of Mi Burford ana Mr Selous. Surety 
the poet sings ti uly — 

Wc n ar the brightness of our joy * 

By trocii g it« cruse too well 

St nu bou I, like Romo (her mother and Iter rival), 
ottuiuiis seven hills, and the ehgant tower on 
winch you stand, is on the loftiest of the seven. 
^ u ci tild n< t be in a better situation for rieWnij? 
tin wht U n ngniheent settle Look abroad The 
sh> 1 the sea 1 —the earth 1 How clear and bright I 
Is this a hoiiit for despotism? Can it bo that men 
boin hue are bl ives 9 Slaves to bad pnuoes and 
bid pissions? Alas 1 for the dibtciation of this 
sanctuary oi the beautiful 1 

Tl« tl e 1 1 t of the F* t t « tt e In id of the *nn j 

(ml <t] il oi su> de tld fl hi el ll Iren have tfoMf 

C an he smile on them? Does he not smile OH 
then ‘trim me rn till dewy eve* like other 
parents lu is most pntial to his naughtiest 
children is ht proved wh n lit let that good- for- 
nothmgyouth Master Phuten dtiu hiKOWiifoiu- 
iii bind whereby lie set till woild on fire, and 
dish d < ut his d sper te biains an afi air which 
t( k | la c som wherein these orient parts 

\\ h it a 8 ift bit t ze t mes to us from the Bos* 
jili ms 1 It is w d a mere i inty — there ts an odour 
it triige und cition groves And hark 1 — the 
n s sin ill cry to pinycrs 

1 t^nly tin rye winders across the Bosphorus 
t Scut in Hut fan y laud of palaces, with their 
white w ills and glut ling r e fs and gardens with 
then dark cypress ves is reflected brightly Hi 
tlie blue w iters while l eliind it tower the lofty 
me ui tuns of the Asi me Ohimms That was 
am ii i tl\ ( hrvsope li« i r tl t (u Identity a name 
apfl e tbit tv n now for it rrthe abode of many 
oitiu wealth nst nosh ms of Ce nstantmoplc 

Si wl v the eyi pis is away from Scutau, and 
mm jug lent, the \ u tic coast and its uiouh* 
tin s ie ts < n the wl ite te j of Mount Olvmpus, 
tc wti l g bovt the ethers It rests here, to give 
tie nu 1 time to enteitun the thick coming 
tl nu, 1 ts (uu id by the n eic name of Olympus; 

>f hie mu mel that emly wcrld < f gods and god* 

1 kt n n whicli he j, 't us, and w tilth we would 
i t willingly ht di io us gazing from the 
Tuikish Stnskitr s lower m the nineteenth cen- 
tmy the snow cnjjed Oh n pus ovtr the sea, 
v ndir is hu m >ie th n a line object m -the dis- 
t nice It bungs to m n oiy that othei rhessalian 
Ohiipus Dwe lling of Divinities 1 All* tlie Greek 
tluindei g (1 frem nis (loud veiled throne, then, 
will ere long, see beneath lnm, mans getfi like 
slue Steam — work greater wonders Ilian 1 is 
(headed bolts ever wrought! He shall heir man 
s iv to this sen ant of hi*— “ Go — and he goeth 
with th( swiftness of thought, — “ Do this — and 
he doeth it with the precision of infallibility , and 
it will be a work of benevolence, and not of anger 
or i*ev enge 

The adjoining mountains stretch along the Asi- 
atic coast as far as the ey e can reach in that direc- 
tion , and yog turn slowly, following the lifts of 
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tK e horizon, where the bright sky touches the 
waters of the sea of Marmora, until you come to 
the point where the European coast begins Thin 
fair expanse of water it the famed Propontis. How 
delightful it would be to spend many a long sum- 
mer day sailing on ttt bosom, lingering among the 
coves and inlets of either shore, and finding every- 
where traces of the vast bygone empires of Greece 
and Rome f How attractive, too, are those islands 
rising out of the smooth Water 1 They contain the 
marble qtiarnes. and this circumstance is erro- 
neously supposed to have given its modern name 
of Marmora to the old Propontis , the fact being 
that Marmora is a Celtic word, meaning “ the 
wide sea/* and is probably an older name than 
Propontis. Following the European hue of coast, 
from the horizon towards the spectator, the first 
object of interest is the ruined castle of tne Seven 
Towers. Only three of these towers now remain, 
but the building is too far off for us to distinguish 
its parts Its name is associated with all the 
horrors of despotism and cruelty It was for ages 
the Turkish Bastille and state slaughter-house, 
o\ er its entrance might have been inscribed Dante s 
famous line, 

All hope abandon ye who enter here 

Think of the court-yard within these walls, called 
44 The Place of Heads,” where the heads of the 
victims were piled up till the heaps sometimes 
rose above the walls, and then let us lejoice that 
the days of such wretched brutality are past, 
even in semi-barbarous lurkej All foreign im- 
hassadors who became obnoxious to the Porte 
(Russians especially) were imprisoned in the castle 
of the Seven Towers Indeed this seems to have 
been a place of sate keeping for all seirable objects 
of terror, for Lady Mary Wortlcj Montagu writes 
thus, ill a letter fiom Constantinople in 1717, 
during her husband s embassy there — 

I have bespoken a mummy which I hope will come safe to 
my hands notwithstanding the mi fortune which btfel a very 
fine one intended for the King of Sweden He gave a grcit 
price for it and the Turks took it into their heads tl at he must 
nave some ronriderablt. project depending on it fhey fancied 
it the body of bod knows who and that the 6tate of t eir cm I 
pire myatioally depended on the conservation of It Some old 
prophecies were remembered on thu occasion and the mummy 
was committed close prisoner to the Seven Towers wl ere 
it has remained under close confinement ever sn ce I dare not 
try tny Interest In so considerable a pon t a tl e release of it, but 
1 hope mine will pass without exan mation 

To particularise all the oh eits of interest within 
sight would require a volu e, but some few we 
must mention — each being a nucleus for histori , I 
poetic, or philosophic thought The triangular 
Fofm of the citv is easily recognised — taking the 
point of the seraglio as tne apex, and the line of 
the ancient walls of Theodosius II -extending 
from the sea of M srmora across »he land, to the 
\cqua Dolce, or sweet water, bt the head of the 
port, or Golden Horn — as the base f lhe size of 

this triangle has betn greatly exaggerated Tourne- 
fort, indeed, makes it thiee and twenty miles m 
circuit, but recent and more exact accounts make 
it ten miles less The writer of the article 11 Con 
stantmopie,'’ in the Penn> Cyclopaedia, reminds 
us that " the treble walls and ditches on the land 
side, the extent tve gardens of the Seraglio and 
other palaces, the large court yards of the Royal 
Mosques, the Hippodrome, and other vacant 
squares, giatenally diminish the extent of ground 
covered 4nth houses.* But this triangle, the an- 
cletti ^Constantinople, is no metre the whole of the 
swaltei Constantinople, than the City is the whole 
iFJtfCffidon GfiUta, Tophana, Pera, and Scutari, 
4kr* virtually parts of Constantinople , as Wappmg, 


Southwark, Westminster, and that undefined re- 
gion tailed the West End are parts of Louden. 

The Seraglio, as seen from our position, looks 
like a large maze of garden*, groves, and irregular 
extensive ouildmgs. What tne gifted Eadv Mary 
Montagu said of it more than a hundred years 
ago is correct now , although Inter female writers 
(Miss Pardoe and others) may have * little more 
to say about the interior 

I have taken care to see as modi of the fUftgllo |S Is to be 
seen It is on a point of land running into the eea; #f Mgapiog 
prodigious extent, but very irregulars. The garden* take la a 
large compass of ground, full ef nigh cypress tre e s ■ w blfrh.fi all 
1 know or them. The buildings are all of white atonic leaded 
on the top with glided turrets and spires which look Vfryteag- 
mfleegt and indeed Ubelieve there is no Christian king's 
palace half so large There are *U large courts to it, all built 
round and set with trees having galleries ef stone cate of 
these for the guard anbther for the slaves, another tof the 
officers of the kitchen another for the stables, the fifth fbr the 
Divan and the sixth for the apartment destined tot audience* 
On the ladies side there are, at least, as many more 

Near the Seraglio is the Mosque of St. Sophia, 
the most famous, but not the most beautiful or 
most striking looking of the many mosques which 
we see before us (4 lhe dome is said to be one 
hundred and thirteen ffeet in diameter, built upon 
arches, sustained by vast pillars of marble ; the 
pa\ement and staircase marble There are two 
rows of galleries, supported with pillars of parti- 
coloured marble, and the whole roof mosaic work, 

S art of which decays verj fast, and drops down.” 

t Sophia is one of the v cry few ancient monu- 
ments remaining It boasts the tomb of the Em- 
peror Constantine, which the Turks hold m great 
veneration Probabb they forgive his Christianity 
in consideration of his foundation of the City, 
which their great conqueroi, Mahomet the Second, 
made the seat of his empire At the time of its 
capture by that Sultan, m 1453, the church of 
St Sophia was to the Greek hierarchy what St. 
Peter s at Rome was to the Roman Mahomet, 
through policy or pride, or a mixture of both, 
took care to preserve this magnificent church* 
He converted it into a mosque , and it is likely 
that many a christen, suddenly brought over to 
the faith of Islam by the cogent argument of the 
sword defrauded Allah and the prophet, within 
the walls of the new made mosque, by addressing 
their piayers secietlv to the figures of the saints, 
still very visible in tne mosaic work Gibbon has 
a fine passage descriptive of the triumphal entry 
cf Mahomet II into Constantinople, from whicn 
*c quote the following — 

\t the principal door of St Sophia be alighted from hi* horse 
and ntered the dome and such was his Jealous regard tor that 
) \ i iment of hit glory that on observing a zealous muaiulman 
in the act of breaking tl e marble pavement, be admonished him 
w t his scimitar that if the spoil and captives were granted to 
the toddiers the public and private buildings had been reserved 
for tl e pnnee Bv his cmimand the metropolis of the Fasten! 
Church was transf >nned Into a inoseh the ncl) and portable in- 
str imer ts of superstition had been removed the crosses were 
thrown uown and the walls, which were oovered with images 
and mosaic* were washe * and purified, and restored to a state 
of naked simplicity On the same day, or on the ensiling 
Friday the muezzin or crier ascended the most lofty turret, and 
proclaimed the etatt, or public invitation in the name or God 
and his prophet the imam preached and Mahomet II per 
formed the namaz of prayer and thanksgiving on the great 
altar where the Christian mysteries had so lately been celebrated 
before the last of the Caaars (Constantin? PalNogue) 

Of the other mosaues, the most beautiful, at 
seen from our point or view, are those of Achinet, 
Bajazet, Solyman, and Noun Osmanva. 

A conspicuous object m the lanoscape it the 
aqueduct of Valens — a remarkable remnant of 
ancient power and skill, still used for the purpose 
for which it was built. 

It were well that we modems imitated the an* 
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roads of a thousand years ago ougftt to sname-tne 
RnyUsh into Bt better exercise of their organ of 
cpostructiveness. 

The Sera skier's (* e. commander-in-chief f a) 
Square i* the ancient forum of Theodosius As 
the guide-book says — “ It now contains within its 
walls the residence and offices of the sera^kier and 
- general staff, a fine parade-ground, in which three 
battalions can manoeuvre, a long range of bar- 
racks (painted blue) for 5000 men, a military hos- 
pital with 400 beds, a barrack for the police, a 
prison, and a battery of twebw pieces for bring 
salutes (which are seen under an open shed) 

The beautiful and lofty tower on which we stand 
is m this square It was built in 1828 by the late 
Sultan* Watchmen are stationed on the top all 
night, to look out for fires, which are very frequent 
ar»d very extensive, as nearly all the houses ai e 
built of wood 

Having given this slight sketch of the Pano- 
rama of Constantinople, we will not attempt to 
fill it up, but will now conclule with th 1 jpt 
that some of our readers will be tempted t > visit 
this mteieatmg exhibition, and that tn v m i\ br 
as much pleased and instructed by it is w e n u c 
been J M W 

'1HE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TT! I GRAPH 
By \ndriw Delip 

• Not In vain the distance beacoi s T rv ir 1— for \ard let 

ua range 

Let the great wirld spin forever lo*n tl c rin#, m? grooves 
Of change I — L cksley If ail 

* I'll put a kir lie round abo it tl t nrtl n fnTtj n i t 

A Mii nn r \ t $ J)i m 

To the world at large the tch^nph room < t a 
railway must be imbued with no si all d*gr<< of 
* mystery Tht wires after runnng o main him 
dred miles, seem sudd* nh to dt| nto it with quite 
the at home air of a trav* Her st( ping to t liter hi 
own lowly porch Howvagu andyttl ow put c il 
must be the ideas which exist m the n inns t th 
pleasure-seeking people who crowd the r ilw y 
stitions on gala days of the nati re ot t 1 e pr< c* t d 
mgs m these rooms, in which the subtle bit ith < f 
electricity gives its responses thicugh bn/ei h t f 

We fear much disappointment would n i It 
however, from an inspection of the t<legia])ic 
machinery, as little is to be seen which at onu 
stiikes the eye, or that appears at all coinmtnsur itc 
with the effect which it produce s If wi go into 
the telegraph room of any of the ruilw «vs- s i> 
for instance, that of the South Western, at Nine 
Elms— we find two or three tables, occupied with 
us many mahogany cases, containing the different 
apparatus $ under the tables acomspc tiding mnn 
her of batteries, from which spirals of wne pro- 
ceed, and connect them with the texegraph, and 
the conducting wire which we see in the Open air 

These telegraphs are on two principles lhe 
one the invention of Professor Wheatstone, and 
palled the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, and the 
other that of his partner, Mr Cook As it appears 
to Us, however — and as, indeed, it is generally 
considered— that the professor s invention is much 
the most effective of the two, we shall confine our- 
selves to its description, following, for the sake of 
scientific dearness, as nearly as convenient, the 
account of it as given m the Introduction to the 
$$mdytfCkmui<dPMmwhy t by Profersor Darnell 

The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph consists of two 


conducting wire, ni however A afttflMttl 

night happen to be, First, Offte^piji 
cator We see before us *» bras# dr fcwyff «* 
frU inches in diameter, moving freely at fpi Mj 
end of a bias* pillar, The- circum/frenoo ojf I 
circle has twelve notches cut in ft, Which qr#-£lj 
with pieces of ivory, oi hard wood , fro 
an equal alternation pf conducting and 


an equax i. ernauun pi conaucung ana now-wna 

ducting substance A brass spring presses against 
the cucumfuencQ , one of the communicating 
w ires ib connected with this spring, and the other 
with the brass pillar, and the voltaic battetyy 
which m all Professor Wheatstone's experiments 
consists of a few elements of very inconsiderable 
dimensions, is interposed anywhere in the cji&rft* 
On the surface of the circle the twenty-four chan- 
nel ers of the alphabet are marked, and the same 
number of radnl pms are provided for the coh- 
v emencc of turnii g it with the finger, and a stop 
js pi iced, so that the finger applied to any pne Of 
the spokes shall not move it beyond a ceitakt 
point On turning the curie, the «pnng parses 
alternately over conducting and non-conducting 
divisions and the uveu 1 1 > conesnondingly com** 
pitted or interrupted, oi in othtr words, the 
electric itv, instead of proceeding in a continual 
flew he its like a pulse along the whole length of 
th conflicting wire lhe proper adjustment 
1 n g rnadt whenever a letter is bi ought opposite 
to the fixed stop, by applying tcftngei to its cor* 
usp i dmg spoke, the same letter Appears upon 
th dial oi the indicator 

Iht mdicatoi which w will place at Southamp- 
ton, f rns tlu second piut ot tlio invention, and 
tin <iet which Trof^ssor \\ heatstone exclusively 
1 1 > « el ini ltc nsists of an electro-magnet, formed 
e 1 tw x it mil evlindir-* two lncjhes long, and 
h tlf in in h m di imeter sound which is coiled a 
e ns d rilli quantity oi cepper wire covered with 
silk tl t i xtic unties of which wire are connected 


silk tl < i xti cuqfees of which wire are connected 
with the ccnduTtor, wh eh proCftds from sta* 
turn toxtition of the tilegiapnic line We have 
leli ii M.tn, from the peculiar action of the com- 
municate i th t the electric current beats in a 
rc filial \ ulst long the wire, winch pulse, upon 
u clung tht &oft non cyliudrrs, turns* them into a 
m ujict winch attracts a small pitce of iron called 
id t it nmidiately on the pulse ccasmg, the 
sift non cvlu hrs lose then magnetic rCwei, and 
the detent flies back m onsequen * of the rcnc- 
tioi of a spung Bj tl e c mtipu 1 be ding of the 
clcctnc pulse and the con rquent alternating 
magnetic and non magnetic sti tc c 1 the soit iron 
cylinders, the detent is caused to move backwards 
and fjrwards, which action is conceited into m 
intermitting c lrculai motion m a single direction, 
bv me ins of two dm c rs acting c n a tooth* d wheel. 
To the whole a dnl is attic ned, which dia} ad- 
vances a step or letter whenever the attraction 
acts or ceises On the circumfcrenct of the dial 
the letters of the alphabet are engraved , the whole 
instrument is inclosed m a case, and a, brasa plate 
is pi iced before the dial, in which A small aperture 
is cut allowing a single character only to be seen 
at a time, and any required word may be spelt *by 
making the pulse of electricity act upon the detent 
the number of times or spuces that alphabetically 
he between each letter Thus, for instance, if the 
word “give r had to be sent, the communicator 
first pulses the letter y , it must then be turned 
round two spaces to come to i, through eleven to 
come to o, and through nine to com* to e, and to on. 
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If we watch the manner in which a message is 
communicated, the precision with which all this 
complicated machinery wo:ks appears wonderful. 
At tne Nine ELms Station an attendant receives 
a slip of paper, with the words written on it 
that you wish forwarded. He goes to the little 
brass communicator, which is very .similar to a 
ship’s steering wheel placed horizontally ; he turns 
the spokes as many time4 as he requires letters to 
spell its different words, and tells you in about 
as short a space of time as we have employed de- 
scribing it t that your message has been received. 
At Southampton another attendant, attracted by an 
alarum) which always rings to draw attention to 
a coming message, watches the indicator, in the 
face of which is a little opening, much like that in 
an old-fashioned eight- day clock, which shows the 
day of the month. To this hole letter after letter 
.comes in rapid succession; these the attendant 
writes down (the conclusion of each word being 
marked by a star), and your communication is 
completed. A letter and its copy are, in fact, 
written as contemporaneously as if a manifold* 
letter-writer had been employed. The only dif- 
erencc between the manifold writer and the elec- 
tric telegraph being, that in the former case your 
copy is traced at the distance of the thickness of a 
sheet of paper ; in the latter it might be .at the 
whole diameter of the earth ! 

Tho e who are unacquainted with the nature of 
electricity imagine that the wires which they see 
running parallel to a railroad are all thul is neces- 
sary to coinplate what might be called the Highway 
of Thought. Hut it is not so. The electric fluid 
Btarts from the voltaic battery, threads with tlu* 
speed of light all the delicate machinery we have 
described, delivers its message, and would he glad, 
one would think, to escape the further bondage of 
man, by dispersing itself m the earth. Not so : the 
idea transmitted, the labour accomplished, it seeks 
to return again to the point from which it set out. 
After passing through, and working the indicator, 
it proceeds along a wire to wher# it is connected 
with a plate of zinc buried in the ground. From 
this point it starts on its mysterious tourney 
through the solid earth towards its home, like the 
carrier pigeon taking its flight through a way un- 
known; buj, guided by what we might daringly 
call an interring instinct, it reaches a similar plate 
in the earth, from which it is conducted perpen- 
dicularly upwards along a wire, and enters the 
battery at the opposite pole from which it departed, 
thus completing what is called the circuit, and 
which circuit might extend as far as it is in the 
power of man to lay down a conducting wire. 

The power which either earth or water, or the 
two alternately, possess of completing the circuit 
was discovered early iu the lust century, but it was 
first employed for telegraphic purposes by Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone in 1842, when, by means of 
Waterloo Bridge, he passed a wire from his lecture 
room in King’s College to the shot tower on^ the 
opposite side of the river ; the two ends of the 
wire, attached to two zinc plates, were then buried 
in the mud of either shore, and the water and 
* earth completed' the circuit as effectually us if u 
metallic conductor had been employed for the re- 
■ turning current. 

It has often struck us flying past in the train, 
and gazing upon the wires, now cutting against 
the sky, now painted like delicate nerves upon 
the 4drk green trees, how much we might speculate 
secrets they are conveying. Perhaps, as 


;»W* purvey then:, some royal message 

, v \ , Hu» Utie. 


Perhaps— oh, vile antithesis! — ’tis only an order for T 
so nhany dozen of lobsters; or, it might be the 
issue of some gigantic speculation in tne funds ; 
or, borne upon its rushing arrow, the tender billet 
of the lover, as in old romance. 

Had we the power to witness the diorama' of hu- 
manity. which iu silence is contimtally , moving 
past, wliat secrets would appear, whet petty cares 
and sorrows, what common-places of cofrufcerce, 
what joy-giving messages: petchance, what terri- 
ble revelations. Tawell, flying from his murdered 
victim, would have seen for an instant the shadow 
of the Avenging Angel as he passed.* Our brain 
staggers as we att$$ipt to realise so fanciful a 
vision. Slowly the swift shuttles of thought, which 
mentally we have seen traversing the wires, dis- 
appear, and before us the monotonous' telegraph 
stretches from post to post, until its perspective 
vanishes in the blue ana misty air. 

Year by year we are increasing this neryous 
system of our island, and we are already longing 
to extend our empire over the sea. Experiments 
which have been made by Professor Wheatstone, 
in the Portsmouth dockyards, leaveno doubt of the 
practicability of laying down a submarine' tele- 
graph. Perfect insulation of the conductors has 
been obtained, and messages sent through the 
depths of the sea. In a short time the telegraph 
will certainly be luid down between Dover and 
Calais; can we doubt that the day will conic, 
when it will traverse the widest ocean — stretch from 
continent to continent— from the old to the new 
world ? When that time shall arrive, another agent 
will be at work, more potent than even the 
printing press, in furthering the ends of civilisation, 
and promoting good-will among men. Nations 
will live in daily correspondence with each other, 
and jealousies — instead of gathering to ungover- 
nable heights before explanations can be exchanged 
— will he assuaged and dispelled by discussion. 

It will, in fact, prove to the passions of nations 
wliat tlie lightning rod does to the storm — a safe 
and gradual conductor and dissipator of the sudden 
and unlooked-for danger. And then^ as Mr. 
Cob den finely observed, in a late speech in France 
— “ The fate of nations will no longer wait upon s 
the trembling finger of the diplomatist, and war 
will become more and more repugnant to the 
feelings and interests of mankind. r 

The very principle of the electric telegraph is no 
small sign of the pacific tendencies of humanity, 
and of our advancement iir civilisation. All tne 
telegraphs of old are associated either with scenes 
of blood and rebellion, or the secret policy of 
governments —they were the beacon fires which 
gpu ad from hill to bill, and lit up the flames of 
rebellion, or the semaphores of more modern times - 
which put fleets and armies in motion ./The elccfric 
telegraph is rather the . servant of the 
speak s between man and man, and busies itself with 
tne everyday affairs of his life; its tendencies are 
to draw the nations together, and knit them In one 
enduring confederation. 

Such is, then, tho power which the Prosperos of 
science have called up for the service of man. A 
spirit more marvellous than fairyland can show* 
An Ariel or a Puck to traverse the fields of air 
faster than a beam of light— a gnome who trudges 
through the solid earth to do our bidding— a spirit 
who realises more than the visions of the poet, find 
who, when you call him from the vasty deep, will * 
come. 

* The intelligence of the murderer'll presence In the approeeh- 
ln# train was indicated by the telegraph of the Cheat western 
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RAGGED SCHOOLS, 

▲HO 

ABERDEEN SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY, 

{Continual from pago 109 ) 

With ragged schools we have little to do. We 
dislike the name, which, if indicative of the cha- 
racter of the institution, has no beauty in our eyes 
Rags, tn our opinion, are of no use, out for being 
converted into paper, and we think the sooner 
the title is altered, the sooner will the schools grow 
in favour with the public. The Industrial School 
is an attractive designation, and excites curiosity 
The inquiring stranger asks what sort of schools the 
Aberdeen schools of industry are, and savs, let us 
go and examine We enter a large, well lighted, 
well \ gntilated room, around which fifty or Mxty 
boys are seated on low stools, plying the bus> needle 
in the process of net-making , while tt n or a doze n 
boys of smaller growth are seated on the floor in 
the centre of the room, no less actively i mployid in I 
filling the needles from the twine ball Not a sound 
i* heard, except the word “ needle e\ t ry now and 
then, as the netter tosses from him the empty im- 
plement, and receives a filled one One man su- 
perintends the group, and he is fully occupied in 
assisting to tie up the net, as it lengthens under 
the lightning movement of the w eaver At a signal, 
and often spontaneously, the merry song, or s tcred 
hymn, raises its cheerful or solemn note , and thus 
about five hours a day are spent in the work- 
room He enters another room, anil a like number 
of still smaller gentry are found tearing hair or 
performing some easy manual oprmtion The 
single superintendent seems less efficient, or aH >u s 
his little labourers greater liberty, for thf> are 
laughing and talking, as if under no restraint, and 
ut if their work were onlj play The dinner bell 
has rung— -let us witness the meal The boys 
walk m, and take their places at the table their 
hands are folded, and all are in the humble attitude 
of prater, while one, in gentle accents, asks a 
blessing on their food Each boy has his bowl of 
s< un md allotted portion of bread , and with a 
he dthy appetite, but with perfect quiet, enjoys his 
ihnni i Thanks are offered, as the blessing asked, 
and the group adjourn to play Hoop and ball, 
md other boyish sports, are jo)ously puisued, 
till the bell summons them to school , and books 
and blates are handed round, and for an hour and 
a half, all are busy at their lessons , and work or 
recreation follows , so that with alternation of 
work, play, and reading, there is no languor 
Having satisfied his curiosity, the stranger takes 
his leave, praising and blessing the institution 
lie has been told that the boys are three hours 
duly in the school-room and five hours in the 
work room, that they breakfast, dine, and sup 
Sunday and week-day . that, on an av erage, each 
boy earns daily upwards of a penny, and that his I 


tendance is most regular — being seldom absent, 
except from sickness, which is very raie , and that 
the discipline of the school is maintained almost 
entirely with moral force 
Before leaving, he is told there is a girls' school 
of niduHtr}, and he hastens thither The first 
glance show* him that here female influence pre- 
dominates Surely these sixty or seventy nice, 
health>, clean-looking girl* are not the children of 




and their copy books , all testifying to the 


carefUl teaching, and the greatest aptitude feldknu 
The arrangements correspond with the bore 9 school* 
and the tame system of giving food, apd teaching 
and working by turns, is punned ; hat everything 
Is of ^ more domestic character, and exhibit* a 
greater attention to personal appearance* The in* 
telligent teacher is modestly answering the *frgn~ 
ger's questions, when the visiting lady directresses 
make the.r appearance It is admission day. ,*nd 
several applicants, with their mothers, are fa gt* 
tendance The mother tells her tale of distress s 
how her husband is disabled, and incapable or 
work , or that she is a widow, with a family of 
seven, of whom only two are old enough to earn 
their food The ladies are minute in their in* 
vestigation, and soon set out to ascertain die 
correctness of the statements by inquiry among 
the neighbours. But one, less vigorous, remained 
to tell of her experiences, which were not a few. 
Shi had devoted herself for thirty years, like a 
sister of charity, to the benevolent institutions of 
the at v “I have," said she, “been connected 
with prison reformation societies r shelters for the 
fallen, and many others for relief of destitution, 
and winning the vicioub back to virtue; but in 
none have I derived half the satisfaction I have 
enjojtd m this little hive of >outh The author 
of sin 1 dams such influence over his adult slave, 
that (.here is seldom manifested a wish for chnstian 
fret don, and wlun a wish is expressed, it is so 
feeble and fluctuating, that hope and love are 
almost con\erted into dislike and despair. But 
here I feel as if my youth were renewed by the 
frt shntss, and innocence, and gaiety, of these dear 
children 1 hey come to us so ignorant and care- 
wc rn, by neglect and family wretchedness, that 1 
lo< k on them as mere infants But they are so 
willing to learn, that they seem to get wisdom by 
intuition My old memory forgets everything I 
would wish to retain, but their young perceptions 
are alwiys active, and from being the teacher, 1 
soon become the taught Yes, I see you admire 
their gentle manners, as much as their healthy ap- 
pe ir nice But look into our visitors' book, and 
you will have no cause for astonishment This 
humble house, and these hitherto neglected chil- 
dren, ha\e had manj of the great, the wealthy, the 
noble, and the good, to visit them. See the Duchess 
of G- — , that noble minded lady, whose nobility 
of stati >n is exalted by her meek and humble 
Christian 6pint, Bays she has had much pleasure in 
visiting the school, which has fully answered the 
expectations she had formed of it, and William 
Chambers, whose article m the Journal you have 
read, has no little pleasure in adding his tes- 
timony of approbation of the manner in which 
this useful and beneficially-conducted institution 




means Peter Jones, had great pleasure in visiting 
and addressing the female school of industry He 
sa^s, the more he becomes acquainted with such 
institutions, the more he is convinced of their uti- 
lity and importance, especially amongst the youth 
of h s native country He prays that the blessing 
of k.ezha Munedor — the great good spirit — may 
n*t upon the friends of the school, and upon the 

children And Miss M , from county Sligo, 

in Ireland, says that she, and her mother and 
sisters, had tne greatest satisfaction in visiting 
the school The orderly appearance of the chil- 
dren, their correct and wonderfhl knowledge of 
that book which maketh wise unto salvation, 
through faith in a crucified Saviour, pleased, and, 
indeed, edified thegi all And Mr A. Lr — 
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from Glasgow, aa>e that he visited the school 
for the purpose of acquiring information to aid m 
establishing a similar institution elsewhere, and 
he expresses great satisfaction with what he heal'd 
and saw And there is a deputation from Dundee, 
who came to see the industrial schools m ope- 
ration , and they had much pleasure in recording 
their high satisfaction with the order, cleanliness, 
and intelligence of the children ” 

The Btranger s attention was directed to many 
other entries, all equilly commendatory, but it 
would be useless to transcribe them, as the preced- 
ing are 9ufhcient to show the estimation in which 
this school is lu Id 

There is still another school to see Tfc is called 
the Soup Kitche n School, from having bee n opened 
in that institution, where it is >ct earned on It 
has been mentioned in i former number how it h id 
been filled, and how supportt d 1 he boy s hi re had 
a stinted, caieworn look Ihe girls were fresher, 
and several were good locking But nil showed 
that little care hud bu n bestow * d on their bringing 
up, and the Kmdl}, comfortabh treatment they 
were receiving hid not ohlitei ifid all traces of 
former want fhey upnt ire d, whit in fact tluj 
were — the cluldun of the utterl} destitute Yet 
they seemed happy md chcuful and i in sued thur 
humble tasks of picking o ikiun md knitting 
worsted stockings w ith incising as idmty Hcrt 
as at all th otlm schools, he childieii go t) their 
homes m the tuning and return m the morning 
r lhc wisdom if this un increment his bun ques 
tioned \\ t hue frequently hiardits merits dih 
cussed and as it is* i in ittci of gre it import incc, 
we shall probably soon lccur to it In the nu in 
time, we eanni t help e \prcssmg an opinion that it 
these schools had done in thing more than putting 
a stop to juvenile v igrinev they uc deserving cl 
public count* n met md supn nt Is it not inert h 
bit th it children trained to beg should ail iteiue 
lay aside the n \ lgr mt h il its, «u d gi\ e their rogul lr 
attendance it thoul? Tut so it is and th wendu 
ceases when it is considered that the ir n iimmt ( f 
” no school no dinuti ip]lus with irre i libU 
force, and hunger soon con« 4 i una the gitatest 
truant to attend 


r A I K ABOU i MUSIC 
By Henry ¥ C uohi ft 

No IV — MLNDriSSOHN AND IilS WORKS 


You have been lately reading of artists call d 
upon to struggle with hard fortune It is pleasant 

from time to time, to contemplate a more sunshiny 
picture than success pieludca by y tars of struggle, 
or hope long deft i red driving the sufferer into 
despair 1 know not where, among musicians at 
least* I could find an example of a life from its 
first nour m oi e joyous and more prosperous than 
that of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy — 44 Happy 
by name, happy in his fortunes. The son of an 
opulent banker m Berlin, the grandson of the 
cekbiated Jewish philosopher, “ the boy was 
born,” as an old friend saia of him, 44 on a lucky 
* day , ” with as many good chances as rich gift9 
His mother was one of the most distinguished 
womeg It has be en ever my good fortune to en- 
counter* distmyuuhtd in the best sense of the 
Wfcttfd, Very b utiful, with a taste for literature 
And art as keen as her affections were warm and 
feet hospitality c< urteous— surrounded habitually 

Js< * _ _ _ 


by the most cultivated persona of Gefinanjr t and 
the, worthiest strangers who visited Prussia— it 
was impossible to pass an hour in her society, to 
receive her welcome, gracious without formality 
or that over-tntereit which deceives no one — and 
to remark her marvellous familiarity with the 
events, the opinions, nay, and the contemporary 
belli s lettres of other countries beside her own, 
clear of the slightest tinge of pedantry— without 
saying m one s heart — 44 This lady deserves to have 
been mother of such a Bon” — and without under- 
standing, as a matter of course, what the education 
of our artist must have been how genial, how 
universal — above all, how strengthening From 
his childhood Dr Mendelssohn has been convert 
sant with those who, loving and honouring music 
(for the} honour music in Germany), have still 
largil} pirtuipated m other interests It was by 
a near rditive of his — then Prussian Consul at 
Rome — th it the impulse was given to the young 
German artists which has ended m the revival of 
a school of fu sto painting His family vaim 
habits of ifh tionate intimacy with Goethe, and 
the mind of tint poet was too large for any one of 
those who lived within its sphere easily to narrow 
him st If into a self contemplating exclusiveness 
Ihus th soil w is rich, and the air kindly —but the 
plmt it elf w is am mlaily perfect, and worth tht 
ti lining A viv itity if intellect not common, it 
I nny dire say so, linnng the Germ ins a spright- 
lincss of wit — an lndonnt ible eneigy, which made 
eve iv icquisitn n not oily stem, but be, easy — *i 
prcdigi us mtnury, Comprehending even ever) 
passim, tunc andeasuallj encountered face, ana 
idle bit of ballad jingle, — an intense and enthusi 
astic n tionalitj — with no ordin iry personal ad- 
v intigts here were good things enough to be 
divided imong a tribe, m nl ice of their be ng 
all untie d m oni pci son ! It is much, however, 
to s i> tint such was Dr Mendelssohns tdu- 
ratn n th it not one has been left undeveloped 
I hut Invt been musicians moic prodigious — but 
1 have neither read of nor known die so com 
pltte I shall hut fuithtr touch cn his fortunes 
to add th it his good huk (or good taste) has at- 
tended linn mto that we rid ot many chances, 
called matrimony And who more than the Poet 
or Aitist, needs faithful md gentle companionship? 
♦he constant and near presence of a graceful mma f 
tl o constant incitement which the up-springing of 
a y oung and elite i ful family furnishes 7 Ihe non- 
si inc about men of g< nius bung of necessity bad 
fitlnrs and husbands — for the most part only 
broached by those who desire self-excuse — ought 
by this time to be hooted out of the world among 
ether fallacies,- such as the need of falsehood to 
govern mankind, or the attestation of religious 
faith by rancour But to no one can a happj 
home be so piecious, as to him whose imagination 
is perpetually exert sed, and to whom the bare 
earth (if the figure nay be permitted) becomes 
doubly hard in proprrtion as his soarings have 
been mgh ! 

Dr Mendelssohn, then, hoe escaped most of the 
vicissitudes which colour (sometimes distort) eh i- 
ractcr, without losing his individuality. Hts 
personal history has included repeated visits to 
England from his boyhood upwards, during which, 
he caught enough of the true shakspeanan inspira- 
tion to write that exquisite prelude of hie to The 
AftdswnmerNtdht's Dream, and was haunted among 
the Western Islands by the sea-sounds and the 
rock-echoes, which he has reproduced in his over- 
ture to The /ties of Fingal He spent, t ©6, when 
young, some time m Pans , where sundry of his 
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boyish impertinences (quickened by e thorough 
Prussian GaUaphobia ) are hardly forgotten or 
forgiven, even unto this day* A visit to Rome 
was more fruitful* Indeed, some Italian sympa- 
thies are indispensable to every musician, be ms 
school the severent — seeing that melody belongs 
to the South to a degree which no rum or degra- 
dation can utterly destroy. Or, to put it otnei- 
wise, there is no composing for the voice without 
deep study of the Southern masters f arid the art 
of every country is best comprehended on the 
spot the German fashion which makes the 
craftsman fight lus way from town to town, and 
learn all the secrets of his craft abroad as well as 
at home, is not bad for the* artist also — when there 
is a root of nationality so strong as m our friend 
Dr Mendelssohn came back from his journeys 
the most German of the German — enrichtd by tne 
stores of every land — not despoiled of his own 
After a few essays, he commenced his carter as an 
active musician at Dusseldorf — a town of the 
Lower Rhine, of snrall musical “mark or likcli 
hood, howsoever distinguished in the ann ik of 
painting Xhtre St Paul w is hist jrodnud 
From thence he was invited to I m&ie to direct 
the winter subscription concerts of tint pi ice 
a post jnorc import mt thin the sue of the town 
would seem to warrant Since then, he has It n 
“called to court by his king, the nuniidi (f 
Prussia, for whose the Urea at Btilm, Potsdun 
and Charlottenburg, he h is success i ly pro hu d 
Ins choruses to the transl itu ns of Antigone , (1 li 
pith , and Racine s 4th die md his scenic music to 
bhakhpeare a Mid ummer bight s Drtam It was 
tko His Majesty s intention to employ Dr Mi ri- 
deksohn jii enriching the music of the (iern an 
1 rote stall t C lurch but I J»u pe*.t «.h it in ill such 
i bt s, royal comm nl pous totally in fh Hit 
Ihere is no getting up a school of Chur h Mu ic 
any moie than there is gifting uj i religion, hj 
royal edict Both must answer the w ints of the 
congregation, not be thrust upon it Nor is Dr 
Mendelssohn tilt man to suit his urtto the huinrur 
of Potentates, Pnests, or Pee pic While f w 
musiei ms haye ever been less desj otic in te mj r 
or less pi igwatical in mist iking egotism f< r i) } l 
ration, tew have bten so honoui ibly indtpen lent 
After a short residence at B rim, he leturmd to 
Leipstc, to resume the direction of the conce rts 
and hi9 duties as Professor in tliL C nservutory 
or Musical College, there founded by the k i ^ < f 
Saxony and this year, after dmetmg the Mu 
sicnl festival at Aix la Clnpelk— giving a noble 
Catholic Hymn to the Liege Jubilee — and pie 
siding over the monster meeting of German and 
Flemish associated part singers at Cologne, m Jui t 
—here he has been, in August, with lus ntvv and 
magnificent oratorio, Elijah , for our Birnur gham 
Festival Prosperity, then, and domestic hippi 
ness, have not made our mend indolent One 
triumph as a musician is left to him the composi 
ticn of a great opera , and that is now looked tor— 
thi work to be written for no less notable a singer 
than the Swedish lady, Madlle Jenny Lind 
J may talk again, on some future day, about Dr 
Mendelssohn's Sacred Music, in a sepaiate article 
iusl now merely rapidly running over the list of 
ms writings, to complete my brief sketch, by 
calling attention to his versatility He began w ith 
chamber music producing when a boy three 
pianoforte quartette —of which the third was a 
masterpiece, “ though a man had written it 
Since tnen he has added to the list several violin 
quartette, a qmntett, an ottett — pianoforte sonatas, 
one #o/o, and two with ttolonceUo— and two piano- 


forte trios all good, but all very difficult— sine* 
they demand an excess pf spirit and energy some* 
thing g&w to the vivacious nature of their com- 
poser, in any one meaning to nr part to them due 
effect A strong hand, a rapid finger, and an tin- 
tiring wrist, are mdispeusablea for the execution 
of this music 1 hen — perhaps they ought in right of 
then dignity and rarity to have been placed first in 
my catalogue — there are his compositions for the 
organ loose hardly know the immense grandeur 
and power of that king of instruments— Milton's 
instrument t now vexatiously neglected — who have 
not heard Dr Mendelssohn extemporise his fancy 
feeding itself as the strain proceeds , and many a 
new combination and many a gorgeous climax 
suggesting themselves, too audacious, perhaps, to 
bear bung perpetuated m print Of oourse his 
published fugues and sonatas bear comparatively 
little trace of this , howsoever unique as produc- 
tions of a time when the ancients of music, and 
their prodigious learning are more talked about 
than studied 

Next, I should mention the concert music which 
Dr Mendelssohn has written his three full or- 
chestral symphonies — the la*t In A Mn\or, the 
best — his descriptive overtures, five or six m 
number— his effective and original violin concerto t 
written for his fn< lid llerr David — his two piano- 
forte concertos, as many rondos, and his serenade 
— all *ull of life and character, and, in fact^ the 
last hope of conci rt players in their presort dearth 
of great ami onginal composers Further, there 
is his gre it cantata Iht Itr it Jt alpurgu Night— 
which, in spite of its fant istic and mystical — dare 
I say German 9 — subject, has, bv the force and 
fantv of its music taken iletp and strong root m 
I ngfuid And this bungs me to enumerate Dr. 
M mUksohn s vocil eomj it ions. 

These ire single ongs, du tts parMongS, cho- 
ruses among which 1 must indulge myself by 
specify n g incortwc i culiarly b< autiful speci- 
mens 1 licit is a 1 nfht (jslud (S]nng Song) m 
the st t d du itLd to Mid mu. S#hlciiiit7, which is 
as true a hi i if lung of Sj ring, the aw aktner/ with 
its frt*h but /is and its delicious wood sounds, 
ind tl» s unde I it bright w uttrs while 

Ai iJ tl t I llo s ot t) c r kb t) ir fall 

Makts i 1 dy — 

as Musi evti painted There is again, m his last 
published seiits, an t istnn soi g culled Zuleika, 
so intensely impassioned that as one of the most 
dramatic living singers said of it * Why, a stone 
must Bing that f Ihere is Ins forester s Depar- 
ture, for four male voices — a thing which, even 
with the lmptrhct I nglish text* here forced into 
harness witn it has a haunting flow of rich wood- 
land music, sutli as would befit an evening hour 
when the long shddows and the broad glow of sun- 
shine make such solemn but not gloomy pictures 
of some long and ancient forest avenue There 
is the si tting, for two female voices, of Burns’s 
delicious words 

Oh were I in tome wintry waste I— 

there are gondola songs — old German ballad*— 
each in itself enough to substantiate the com- 
poser s reputation, were not his greater works 

•St Hullah b Vocal Scores I m\y be critical I hope on my 
own rhymes But theie was no reproducing the spirit of the 
onginal in English since we have no Jagore and that there- 
fore which was manly )n the original, must needs in the trans- 
lation be somewhat sentimentalised This Is the part song 
wl ich at the great singers meeting at Blankenburg in the 
Hara some four years ago was performed In the old oak wood, 
near the town (one ot the finest in German)) with many hun- 
dreds of voices, and one hundred, or more wind instruments. 
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behind. I cannot close this list without men* 
tiouing among Mendelssohn b happiest works, as 
also among the happiest inventions of Modern 
tune, his So/tat utfkout Words — those short instru- 
mental fnelocfies, so tall of character and of colour 
— nay, too, anil of sentiment likewise— that hardly 
are phrases and syll iblcs required to give them an 
intimate and peculiar meaning to the hearer. 
Imitated as they ha\ t been by almost every school- 
boy who can make a tune (for the title is seductive 
— the shallowest of scribblers liking to pretend 
that " more is meant th in meets the ear"), they 
are alone m their hi duty, their variety, their fine 
finish* and most unw< 1 come are the tidings that 
the sixth sente, given us since the year turns m, 
is to be the last 

The greeting of Wilkie by the Ettrick Shepherd 
has been often cittd is < tie of the most heaity and 

?;<nuine compliments e\ i r uttt red tl ihank God 
or it, said Hog/, wlnn they fust met, 4 I did 
not know that you weic so young i man 1 ' lhus, 
too, without cant or exaggeration, one may be 
thankful that our ft lend has not ytt reached thi 
prime of life And suing that h ippmess has no 
midc him supine — and tint honours, so fu fiom 
bi ceding an arrogant spirit ot stlf conttnt, luvt 
turned onlv to quickui lus enugics, and to lulp 
him onv aid in pit^itss, and tow lrd new triumphs 
— wh it musician wii! n lsi> 4 Aim n to cur wish 
tbit "lus diys raiy It long m the 1 ui cl md his 
woiks to come ouinu nber tho c whuli have al 
ic idy delimited J u < , 1 1 
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i>\ j LlZVLl ill v\ liu VC Y 

Two di\s hid pas id and still no food had 
tcuc’u d tb ii hi>^* It w i-» n >w evening, and al- 
thou) h tl e sun h id i 1 tlu In at ol the summer's 
d iy it in tinul in til it ofpussne fu our Ihinn 
O bulliv in l k l iinin 1 upon his wifi md lulp 
less fi 1) i 1 i l i in nl n v ►,! »m of luoci \ 
H i lu l h ni 1 i> sut km rye loi tin first time tin 
n ui ii tu \ it] lie rose ft in tils lips Ihe crj 
f r l d h d dud nw ly , 1 u. wlnn he met th 
uhdu d gl *n « ^ ot 1ns [nn i irv mg » luldi in, 1 is 
hunt ov ill d with iut< li im< Ic iupnsli No si mid 
w \s h aid, i iv e is m i \ tin till d from of 
ll c youi ^.ist il 1 1 tl i 1 ttl iNu h who I \ < n i 
st aw p xlh it t i g h i t«viiid lu id upon lui 
nu ther s brt ist 1 mis tl t houi pas id urrniai red 
by an) chen 0 v mum t*, hi * veiy seldom, 
theic was a he ul ru mi g ippi il i r food, md the 
low cry of hung » t urst fiom the lips of the 
younger children Midnight c une, and found the 
iinthcr still vi ijiii g by the bid of her dying 
child the otlur minatts of the wretched hovel 
h id sunk tj rest unon tlu earthern floor Mary 
O Sullivan sat m breathhss silence, listening to 
the nut isy and unrein slung slumhcis of her help- 
less family, and j. izmg on the wasted face of her 
favourite child boon turn s» a hi avy sigh, or a lovff 

moan, atti act id her ittmtion, and diluting her 
cy i stow hut ihe shipn liv, she would discry, 
by the feebly i ^ of the flickering rushlight, a 
skt eton arm* t 1 ed f< itli,or the shadowy figuie 
of ome child, who had au*>en to obtain a little 
water Jto coo' it parClud lips At length, from 
mere she fell into a heavy slumber, 

lif tti which aba was fcroused by the tones of her 


husband's voice. She tutted wildly ; for never 
before had words of such fearful meaning met her 
ear. 

“ Mary, ackoro , you shall not die, if these hands 
can get you food t he exclaimed. “ I have been 
drivtn to this, not through ray own faults, but 
fiom the heartless cruelty and oppression of those 
who can, and will not, save us. Shall I see my 
children dying about me while there is pieuty tn 
the land 

His wife, terrified and amazed, glanced timidly i 
m her husband's face, and there she met a look 
that chilled her very heart's blood — the look of de- 
termined guilt uud vengeance. Bursting into tears, , 

and unable to reply, she pointed to their sleeping ; 
child O Sullivan kissed the little sufferer, ana 
for a nlo lunt the severity of his gaze disappeared ; 
but the tinioitid face of his poor, patient wife 
lecalled lus ltcolltctu n, and the awful thought 
that blu ilso was dying for want of food almost 
niaddem d him 

44 Mary, auflnh mathree , must I lose you too! " 
he i\cl lined wildly. “God of Heaven 1 she is 
dying » And 1 have cioucl td upon my knees, and 
btggtd for a pirt of the dogs food, a crumb of 
hrtmi, to savt you, darlings of my heart, but I 
was •spumed from the oppiossor’s door, aiul toll 
to btgont, md work for mv food ivtn then I 
could hive forgiven the hard hearts tint worked 
our ruin, 1 could have blessed them on their beds 
ot down, and pravid that the chi Is of poverty 
might mur reach them, but now the cup of 
sonow h filkd, and I will not see n y ti e as urea die 
betou l h ivc nude another effoit to save them " 

Hearosi ha tily, and, tit mbling frem exhaustion, 
quitted th c ib in His i ldest son* a boy of fifteen, 
rushed aftn him, and overtaking him a few steps 
from tin door, besought of him to riturn They 
wire able to b« ar a little longer, he sud, and to 
soon as iw tmng dawned he would seek for some 
employ me nt 

" Mv pi or hi y , s ud the agornsed father, " you 
c aiinot cn m/t n \ puipo^c, rtLuin 1 < mi and lit 
me aw iv , for it crime must stain this hand, it 
must he in th d irkniss ot night, whin no human 
< vi < in see the blush of shame upon your father s 
dl • l k 

44 l»ut the eye of God 8*ud the boy mildly, 

‘you c innot hide fiom that ' 

44 Oh, Shawn, siy no more," was the reply. 

4 God will foi give me, foi he knows the soil trials 
I mvc borne ,Y 

Ihe boy still entreated, but m vain, he thin 
bigged th it he might be pirnutted to acebmpany 
his father, but Brian would not hear of this, lie 
c ild not niar to be the moms of leading his own 
chil 1 into the n ith of guilt and shame , and, oh 1 
how tin ti ong lie n t ot the unhappy father throbbtd 
with agony as hi thought of the time, not far dis- 
tant, wlnn his children kneeled around him, and 
with their infant vuccs joined m the prayer— 

44 Lead us not into ten pt&tion." Bnan O'Sullivan 
remembered this; ana embracing his son, he be- 
sought him with teais to return to the home of inno- 
cence, and let him do the errand atone. And thus 
they part d 

bhiwn stood foi some moments HstentiTg to the 
sound of his father s footsteps as he hastened on 
his lonely way* His mind Wa-» strangely confuted 
by all . e had heard and witne Med , and he felt at 
if undtr the influence of some unpleasant dieam. 

He could not bring himself to believe in the possi- 
bility if his father's committing a crime; thit 
father who had seemed to his young imagination 
the very emblem of all that was pure and holy 
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Kf couhl nil Wlieve tbut thc C...d be had ierved honuty, and they dared not violate their sacred 
so faithfully would desert him now, in the hour of principles* 

tr tL!"? . . . . . .. “ Father," said the eldest boy, « we eatwot 

. T ** *“ murer * "‘ornmg dawned, and brightly touch that, we would sooner die; we df> net 
the sunbeams fell upon the home of misery, bla^e you, father, mavoumeen; it w w not done 
did I say ? Alas! how many such homes for your own sake though the hunger was lore on 


uta i sayr Alas! how mAny such homes 
darken our beautiful and ferule land , how count- 
less now such scenes of desolation Ihe happy 
birds flitting among the green branches sung their 
song of prai«e, and the fragrant breath of the 
fresh flowers arose on the breeze to heaven With 
out, all was joy, peace, and conti ntinent, but within 
the wretched ho\el there was deep sorrow, sorrow 
that might not be controlled 
“ Where is father? * demanded a low sweet 
voice* u Oh mother, there is so m thing tearing 
me ; M plating her hand upon htr wilted breast 
44 Hush, avilltsh , hush * whispered her wet ping 
mother, 44 you will soon be free fiom pain, aroon 
bhe knew not how truly her word& would be veri- 
fied One of the clnlditn arose, and hastimd to 
the door, hoping to obtain some tidings of their 
father Gloomy and dmppouit< d, he returned 
to his pi ice by Norah s b d A >n\ ulsiv e spasm 
shook the child s frail bo 1) and i r un he r brother 
sprang to the door, to lo >k m \aiu for his luther s 
retu> n The dy ing sufTcrer cl isp 1 her little hands 
in agony shestiove but fi in tit sl\ to reach her 
mother, th it sht might embrue h l H<r head 
fell back, and the gl ized eye an 1 pait d lip told 
that all ww over Ju«t then i step w is heiril 
on the threshold and Brian 0 Sulliv in stri dt, or 
rather tottered into his wi etched home 1 linking 
a small bag of potatoes on the ground, lie rudied 
to the bedside 4 Mary — Noi ih — a cushla ague 

asthore maefuee /" he cued wil lly — “I hive 
hi >ught y on to jd But T itlier of im ruts » — w h it 
is this f touching tin lifcltis hand <f his child 
“ Ih ad f Oh, my d irling * md ait > >u gout for 
inr'-Niie fioii the hearts th it lov t d y ou 7 But 
\ our soi lows ire over, md pu hi sit s bittu, 
lit < mtiiiut d mil lly, 44 tir better th it no lot bidden 
fiod his stum d those •‘potltss lips I woul 1 not 

hive tint put d spiiit pr< cl i n h i t ither s sm 

im m n tlu nu^ U ( t lmnen afa/ur 1 your 

ejts i n il ii \ upbi ud lu t an 1 youi eus 

irt dt if to the voices that lntuiii over your early 
dt, nth 

lie eldei ch 1 Uen, arousi d fiom tlu ir stupc- 
facti m by the sight of tood h i tent cl to prt id the 
seinty tan, consisting of i few told potitocs they 
woul 1 not ton h the i n crtble f >< 1 until they lnd 
pi evaded on their fitlur ind mother to shut it 
with tlu m Brun O Sullivan lifting his i yes to 
heaven, fervently returned thinks to God for his 
mercies, and besought a blessing on their scanty 


you, but for the sake of your starving children*” 

4 Now I can thank God with an unbliu(hJ{|kg 
face," said Bn an, “ I can thank him far his meftoy , 
in keeping you untouched by guilt among *o many 
trials and temptations, and may be pardon m* far 
my many sms " 

1 he latch of the door was raised. ** It ia the 
soggarth,* exclaimed Brian, hastening to meet hit 
beloved pastor Joy illumined the countenances of 
all on btnolding their only friend, into his faithful 
bosom were poured their sorrows, and although 
but poor himself, he lost no time tn supplying their 
wants, but one young heart wat stilled far ever, 
no human aid could make it throb agam Not m 
the secrecy of the confessional did Brian O Sullivan 
relate the fearful adventure of the previous night, 
but in his lowly cabin, by the bed whereon hit 
dead child sh [ t, he on lus knees confessed to the 
minivtci of God that crime, which to him appeared 
of awful magnitude The good priest was deeply 
muv cd, for nev cr bt fore had the lips of that humnle 
penitent breathtd forth such a declaration ; never 
btfore had the soul or the prostrate sinner been 
stair ed with guilt, and as he m agony of spirit 
44 smote upon his breast, and prayed aloud for 
mciiy, the glance of displeasure faded from the 
priest s face and as the teais i oiled down his aged 
cheeks* be whispered into the poor pei itent s ear 
the welcome t dings that the broken and contrite 
heart is n< t dt spist d in hcav en By the voice of 
the world Bn 1 1 O Sulliv an would be branded as a 
tl ief i nidni dit lobbcr Oh f if those who would 
thus e 1 il\ md heedlessly condemn him could but 
h«iv tent u d his poor home how would their hearts 
h iv t me It d into sorrow ? Could they but have gazed 
on the lift less rem uns of the child whose spirit was 
with (t d, as hIic li> on her rugged bed, holding in 
her cold grasp \ bunch of wild roses — affection’s 
c fit n„ t > th do id -and listened to the voices 
tint i >se to lit ivtn, seeking the forgiveness the 
c 11 w ul 1 vvtuhl deny, siutly, m such a scene, 
th y w uld hive re id thur own condemnation* 
The chiritable and anxious pncst hastened to 
restme the stolen food to its owner, and to obtain 
fr >m linn forgiveness for the crime without ex- 
po mg the entmual, and thus O Sullivan was 
saved fiom the consequences of th tt milt into 
win h want und starvation had plunged him 
This is no exaggerated picture of the sufferings 
or the virtues of the Irish peasantry Surely, a 


mercies, and besought a blessing on their scanty or the virtues of the Irish peasantry Surely, a 
tiled he had for the moment forgotten the means brave, moial. and religious people will no longer 
by which that food wis procured, but when the he permitted, in the midst of plenty, to endure 
remembrance of his guilt crossed Ins mind he was such sufferings We might have tumid a still 
paralysed with honor, that he should presume to darker pige, and vet not have dealt m exaggo- 
l»ft his hand to heaven, he who had broken the ration, we mi^ht nave consigned the victun to a 
commandment of G >d The blood rushed to his loathsome prison, and h ft him to rotthtre without 
temples, and, coveting lus face with his hand he a shadow of hope Mi might have followed his 
burst into tears Deep sobs were only heard, and wretched f imily through lonely wanderings, and 
bitterly did they reproith themselves for hiving seen them spurned fiom the door of plenty by 
given way to one woid of complaint, and thus pampered menmls Surely such a state of things 
causing their father such agony of soul His cannot last for ever? Surely the peace and com* 


‘eelings becoming more composed, be strove to fort, nay, the very lives, of the community, are 
speak some comfort to his children, and with a not to be sacrificed, for the Bake of the children of 
faltering voice desired them to c it. The children prosperity? It is time that the great ones of our 
lo >ked at each other in silence, then at the food, land would consider the cause of the people, 
and their souls recoiled from the idea of touching Fearful is the calamity impending over them, and 
it , had it bean the deadliest poison they could not unless active steps are taken to avert the threaten* 
have loathed tt more , poor and humble as they mg rum, we fear much that the virtue of our poor 
were, they had been nourished on the bread of countrymen will fall a sacrifice— the yirtue that no 


lo >ked at each other in silence, then at the food, 
and their souls recoiled from the idea of touching 
it, had it been the deadliest poison they could not 
have loathed tt more, poor and humble as they 
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trials could hitherto overcome. You who shudder 
at the recital of the crimes committed by the Irish 
peasant, bestir yourselves to endeavour to remove 
the cause ot those crimes . not from a love of guilt 
do our poor countrymen resoit to “ the wild justice 
of revenge ,* and you, who thoughtlessly condemn 
them, know but little of the struggles often endured 
before they stumbled on the path of vntuc. 


Vtartrp (op the people* 

TO SIR ROD1 III PErL, DART 
ON THE DEATH Or B R HAYDON 

Br tkk Aith )R o* * Omojr " 

A single heart and mind laid hare to view 
Is a new volume— study it who dare ^ 

For therein shall he surely find himself, 

More than he deems, in evil as m good , 

And wise were hi , who of that knowledge learns 
To fear and revert nee nature, and descend 
From self elected judgment seats, to kneel 
Beside the emng Something more belongs 
To the dread lesson of an artist ■ end, 

V hose life-long labours emth d hnn m the field, 
To reap his harvest m the bloody dust 

Behold that ruin, Statesman ' — note it well ! 

Upon the soil whtre genius toils and builds, 
Though singly falls the tower, yet others feci 
The common, ever wasting waves areund 
Their deep foundations — e as unharni d by years — 
And tower fills after tower Count them far back 
From ancient times- barbaric, ignorant- 
Up to our sruntiflc, social da}, 

With all its systems * Think not that the pangs 
lint here were written m red hiciogUphs 
On a strong human heart, or scrawl d m lire 
O er the brain s quivering web, ert felt al me 
By him who died wit 1 1 ibour in his h ind 
T hou know st it is no sol peculiar lot 
The toiturc is an old familiar fiend 
Of those wlio strive to make i sj nt felt 
Anudst the world , and as the siul is high, 

Large e> ed, and winged ior an immortal bourne, 
But lacking kne w ledge m things bought and sold, 
By its own measure arc its torments made, 

Seeking to work upon an adverse n ass 
Are not its ecstacics alike extreme, 

Their own sulhcjcnt re compe iibe ? 1 hey are 

Weigh’d 'gainst the exultation, are the pangs 
Endurable ? Thc\ are. Then why coinplain ? 

Because the soul, forgetting these close walls 
And corporal claims, finds trouble m mean wants, 
Until its servant earth, grown mad with wrongs, 
Lords it above the nerves, ind penetrates 
The brain and core of the soul s abstract power, 
Choakuig it round with dust A few poor gr&mr 
Of our tune’s coarser sand drop m the shrine 
Of life’s p*|M temple— and a sullen thunder 
Rising rit gteans, breaks all the rapturous charm, 
Andjftth a crash the shrine u fragments flies ! 

Man t to** tovnseljor the thriftless soul, 

WhOf labouring too much tn the light, grows blind 
To outward thongs, and/alls amidst (ho crowd. 


Statesman I thou know's* a soul bath need of bread, 
Else must it vanish from this lower scene j 
Yea, and needs gold— not for ethereal use* 

But for life's absolute and flxt decree, 4 
Since that society took shape, and dwelt 
In fair externals. Hath the man a house, 

And taxes ?— hath the hopeful man a wife, 

(Poor artists should not have— whate’er the art). 

And hath he also children ? — sanguine man f 
Proud are his joys, yet perilous , loveliest lips 
Must eat, or die , and if a day should come. 

As come it will if other evils come, 

When sickness at his bedside meets ill luck, 

W hile eyes of creditors devour Lis door, 

W hat shall sva 1 his pnde, and all the joys ■ 

Of lofty soul — his whole life’s studied skill ? 

Ior, it ma> bt, his skill is in the shade — 

Flatters no vanities — is all abstruse — 

C reates in symbols an ideal world— 

T asks highest powers to recognise, and works 
Among the roots that need an age to flower. 

Such things are not i’ the market— there s no sale 
For dreams sublime, and all heaven’s templed clouds 
At sun-rise, would not weigh one loaf of bread 
Thou know st the common day hath its own claims 
An i tastes — crowds after shows, foolish or false— 

1 eaves soul for body, harmony for noise — 

Beauty for levity, power for broad masks — 

And from the throne of moral grandeur turns * 

With casual ghnee, to hurry alter apes — 

Perchance abortion s pigmv Old enough 
The story yet behold us still the same » 

N ay, worse—" To «u hool ' ’ we cry— but starve the 
W ork Edusation to its high* st pitch, master 

W hile the best tiacher or btst scholar pines 
In ptnury — and evil s at the root ! 

Statesman 1 — thou hast clear knowledge h tiiese 
An 1 hadst a noble and a kindly heart, ^ things, 
Most excellent in this— its impulse flew 
Direct to action. Oh, behold the truth ! 

One man lies crush d— the system still wheels on 
W huh hath trush d many- honour d when too late— 
Is slowl> crushing still, and will not cease 
Its sicret wreck and ravage in the dark, 

Midst those who toil best for an after age, 

Till minds hkt tlnne expand the single act 
Of gem rous impulse to a public good, 

And help the world to look on great men s graves 
N\ ltliout its present matchless cause for shame * 


THE Mt SIC OF HEAVEN 

Bt OooDwm Baembt 

The holy prophets say that heaven will be a singing choir, 
I reverence the prophet* 1 their tongues are lit with fire, 
And when they say that heaven will be an hallelma wide, 
I feel a song within my heart, and strike mv lyre with 
pnde, 

For oh, I ever pray the prayer, by blessed Jesus given, 
u Thy will be done, our Father^ on earth as Tis in heaven,'* 

This earth will be hosanna ; this earth will be a p sa l m , 

Vr hen all the discords of our hearts are harmonised in 
calm , 

T his earth will be a concert as of myriad angel throats 
When Love, the Great Musfcian, plays on willing human 
notes , 
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When Life is Music — then the truth that pfrophets forth 
have given, 

Will be , for earth will then become a harmony, a heaven. 

Not that, O Lyre ! thy tones can rise no higher than the 
earth, 

But that the poet-child must sing first at its place of birth, 

Then travel forth as troubadour, through countries and 

* through years, 

As thou, O Earth 1 doth mingle with the music of the 
spheres j 

I For thty must be prepared below to whom gold liar pa are 
gmn, 

[ And have deep music ui their souls to join the choir of 
| heaven. 


SERVICES ~8 Progress 

Dream not of failure , 

Shame set at nought 
God's angels hail jour 
Triumph diath-urought, 

Ever succeeding! 

Look not for gforv, 

Rest, or defeat 1 
Your work is before ye 
Never complete — 

Ev cr proceeding 

How the world winncth 
With every endeavour 
How the world spnmeth 
Ever and evtr 

llus 1 e thou heeding * 

W J I INTON 


OBSEQUIES OF THOMAS CLARKSON 
By Robinson Taylor 

This distinguished man, the contemporarj of 
Sharp and Wilberforee, closed his earthly career at 
Playford Hall, Suffolk, on Saturday, Septembtrifi, 
184b The obsequies took place at Plajfoid, on 
bn day, October 2. 

Thomas Clarkson was born at Wisbeach, on the 
28th of March, 1760 After the usual course of 
instruction at the Free Grammar School m that 
town, he was entered at St John 8 College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was educated for the Church of 
England. In 1785, Dr Packard, vice-chancellor 
of tne university, announced as the subject for the 
Latin dissertation — Is it right to make dates of 
men agamst their will * Clarkson had the honour 
of receiving the prize. Th* distinction lie aelucv td, 
with a deeply-rooted conviction of the hoi rors of 
the slave-trade, stimulated him to become the gi ( it 
pioneer in the gigantic work of abolishing the 
cruel traffic — a labour which he justly consideiid 
as the precursor of negro em incination , and, 
throughout a long and honourable life, he demon 
strated to the world that he possessed as noble a 
heart a a ever devoted its energies to the sacred 
cause of freedom. 

Into the wide field of labour tiavetsed by 
Clatkson. it is not our purpose to enter here 
It Is sufficient to say, that in 1807, twenty years 


from the time the subject was first Introduced 
into parliament, the slave-trade was abolished 
by the British government, and that Clarkson 
had thus the satisfaction of seeing his labours 
triumphant. 

'Those who have ever taken the lead in popular 
movements may be able to form ap adequate esti- 
mate of the toils Clarkson endured, and tof the 
perseverance he manifested in the accomplishment 
of the great work of human improvement. He had 
to contend not only with the furious opposition Of 
the planters, but too often his mind was depressed 
and grieved with the temporising policy of those 
who ought to have proved nis warmest supporters. 
In the cause of the negro he expended the vigour 
of jns life, and relinquished Ins prospects in the 
Church the t»olo reward he received was the 
applause of lus own conscience, the gratitude of 
tne negro, and the admiration of his countrymen. 

A Columbus might discover a world— a Watt 
might reveal the properties of steam— a Gray 
might elucidate the practicability of “iron roads"' 
being traversed by “fire horses'* at the speed of a 
rockit — to Clarkson belonged none of these 
triumphs His was the great master mind which, 
hj its apostolical agency, sought to establish free- 
dom for the slave, m opposition to one of the most 
(oi nudtible and dt testable confederacies which ever 
afilictid humanity or disgiaced the world. He was 
a patriot and philanthropist in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the words — Ins manly eneigy and 
untiring pt rscverince attest the moral grandeur of 
his ch ir u ter VV c nnglit multiply instances, but 
one shill suthce In the e irlj period of the 
struggle, it was mcesaary to lay evidence before 
tlu privj count ll to prove the allegation that the 
lunhippv Africans were kidnapped and dragged 
fiom tlu n homes The procuring of such evidence 
wa itti nd< d with the gre itist difficulties, as the 
sm ill vessels which convcvtd tlie negroes to the 
sItyi ships were manned enliitlj bv natives, Euro- 
peans hung very rarelj permitted to be on hoard, 
tli it tl i n itme of the horrible traffic might be the 
better concealed from the knowledge of the civi- 
lised world Cl irkson, nothing daunted, but his 
courage mounting with every lncieasing difficulty, 
nude a tour in the provinces All the information 
lie i ould procure was, that a gentleman, a year 
before, h id conversed at an inn with an English 
sailor who had been up the African rivers, and 
who, it was conceived, would be fully competent 
to give evidence, prowling he could he found* 
Nothing was known of the man s “ whereabout, * 
Claikson was ignorant even of his name— all the 
information he possessed for lus guidance was 
merelj a personal description of the sailor Con- 
ceiung^tliat he might be found on board some 
British ship, Claikson, with the permission of Sir 
(hubs Middleton, Comptroller of the Navy, 
hoarded m succession all the men of- war at Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness, and Ports- 
mouth , hut the sailor still remained undiscovered. 
To use Claikson’s own words, “Matters now 
big ui to look disheartening There was but one 
poit left, Plymouth, and that was distant more 
thin two hundred miles, but thither I was deter- 
mined to go. The first day nfter my arrival 1 
boarded forty ships, but found no one who had 
been on the coast of Africa, or even in the slave- 
trade. Things were now drawing to a close, my 
spirits began to droop, and I was restless and 
uneasy during the night. I entered my boat the 
next morning agitated alternately by nope and 
bar, the fifty-seventh vessel I boarded in this 
harbour was the * Melampus* frigate. Oil exa- 
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mining the men, I found a sailor who had been j 
two voyages to Africa , and, to my inexpressible 
joy, I soon perceived that he was the person to 
whom I had been referred I found, too, that he 
had been present on seviral occasions when the 
natives had been forcibly torn from their homes, 
and that he was able and willing to give his ev i- 
dence 99 Such was the energy with which Clarkson 
triumphed over difficulties The important link 
m the chain of evidence being furnished, another 
rivet was knocked from the manacles of the bleed- 
ingand exhausted slave 

These were the sort of labours which demon- 
strated the character of the man and winch con 
tnbuted to form the halo of glory tli it encirclis 
his name Posterity will fetl, equally with the 
generation m which he lived, that Clarkson s was 
one of those noble natures which Piovulence rt ars 
up m the course of centuries, to tliv ite the chi 
racter of a people, and to work stupt ndous ch ingi s 
upon the history of an empire Ihe demise of 
such a man leaves in the world an aching void — 
we feel that a master spirit 1ms departed— that one 
of the mightiest hearts which ever sympathised 
with the sufferings of mankind is fiid m the 
dust 

A few details have been given. b\ one of his 
relatives, of the closing seme when Clarks hi s 
spirit winged its flight to ai other woild 1 or some 
time he had been suffering from decrepitude 
Until finally stretched i n his bod a weik btforc his 
death he h id di voted his mind to matteis of public 
good, his list labours bung dtvotid to the hud 
ships expcnmctd by tlu sailers employed m tin 
British tomimrcial iniriue It was soon ippireiit 
th it the giuve w is if ut to claim its victim lln 
gnat phil inXhronibt was prepared for the change, 
and g nth breathed his last m the presence of his 
assembled relitivis, m full and certain hope of 
reali ing the promises held out to the tiucbclievci 
Ihe last letter he wiote was to Lord J >hn Husstll, 
upon the hardships of the 13ntish sailor the // t 
letter lie received w is fioin that noblimm but 
alas l that lettir was a blink to him— it irmed 
when this world and ill its cares hid p i&si d iway 
for ever 1 

It was the priviUgi of the writei of this pipir 
to be present at the obsiqu es to witness the last 
mark of respect which the few issemblid accoided 
to ( lark soil's lu tiouud rein i ns 

Ihe emotions ixiernnc 1 can never be fur 
gotten Wo ft It lhat the t > i b was nb ut t > close 
upon one whose gnath irt had beitm with the 
noblest synpit'i s mil lhat tin eil is of bis 
name were still lit aril tr m e\tr\ lull an l v 11c. j 
witlmi 4 tlu golden girdli f the *,!< be \\i 1 id 
stood by the giavcs of i u htv on s of the e n ill 
Wt had sun tlu blui iishmmts of uthiy p it 
ness, the parade of glitiumg e< n ts tlu n r 
shulfuigs pf prule and pomp wt had sun tit 
warrior borne to l i tomb amidst the u nlmg if 
ti umpets the rollot muffled drums, and the blight 
flashing of aims we had seen the githeungs to 
witness the gorgious spectacles in cities whose 
tlioroughfai ea had swarmed with living multitude s 
even to the house-tops, whence 44 greedy eyes 
peered down upon the slow moving and solemn 
pageants, but we felt that all this was vanity and 
nothingness — that the simple and Unostentatious 
obsequies of Clarkson — the friend of ipun, the 
enemy of the oppressi r, the great apostle who 
entered upon hia glorious eai er to ameliorate, to 
succour, to redr ib, to uchuve the triumphs of 
peace 0*d social improvement by the hi fy and I 
stai ule«a weapons ot truth and justice — were far 


more imposing, far more touching* far snore 
sublime, than aU tha 41 pomp and circumstance” 
accorded to the most valiant and puissant heroes 
whose 44 bloody glories" had established dynasties* 
and changed tne destinies of millions* , 

The season of the year was in perfeet character 
with the mournful occasion On a calm autumnal 
day Clarkson was “ gathered to his fathers.” Tha 
sun was obscured ly dark masses of vanour; the 
44 faded honours of the, year" were falling 
every side. 

With melancholy pleasure, we set out for the 
hallowed locality where Clarkson breathed his 
last Leaving Ipswich and the village of Rush- 
mere m our wake, a winding road led to the erSst 
of the hill, from whence was unfolded to view 
the fertile and picturesque valley of Playford. It 
lay, like a beautiful panorama at our feet* a 
prettier locality exists not m the famed county of 
Suffolk, which has long borne the designation of 
44 the garden of England ” We recalled to mind 
the simple and unaffected lay of Bernard Barton, 
whose spirit had communed with the qiuet beauties 
of the scene — 


Hast thou a heart to prove the power 
Of a landscape lovely soft a id serene t 

• • # * • 

Then go to tl e village of 1 Uyfoul and ace 
It it be not a lovely s\ ot 

And if nature can but f cl anna for thee, * 

Thou wilt love It, and luie it not 

The margin of the brook, which winds its way 
hom the “moated lull. 4 and meanders down the 
valley to the mill hard by, presented the blue eye 
of the 44 forget me not ’ As we looked upon its 
bright petals, we felt the force of the silent but 
eloquent admonition of tli little wild flower. 

Here and there we overtook a peasant, wending 
slowly on lus road to mingle in the simple homage 
Universal silince reigned in that lovely valley, 
except when swept by the breeze as at intervals 
it scattered the 44 sere and yellow * leaves; or by 
the soli inn tolling of the bell, at half minute time, 
from the grey tower of the venerable church, 
which pi tied forth from clumps of foliage on the 
brow ot the opposite hill Tne whole scene ap- 
peared as though animal life scarcely breathed, 
all around was hushed m silence, as though nature 
1 trself had made a piuse Ihe influence of that 
mi was felt by all 

At a short distant e from the high road, on the 
left stan dsPlay ford Hull approached by a winding 
ro 1 1, almost embowered with noble elms and 
chestnuts, and with oaks and weeping willows 
It is a structure ot tlu lluihethan period, sur- 
roi tided by a bri id u oil, sunpliid from a spring 
it tiie hi ad of he v ilhv Ine pointed gables, 
clustered with iv \ give it the appearance of ho ir 
antiqmtj Acu&s is had to the courtyard by a 
bridge of compaiativel) modern erection. In its 
place there were forn rlv a drawbridge and port- 
cullis On the east ol the court yard, green turf 
and autumn il fit wers spreid tlitir beautiful t lrpet 
to the edge of the moat In that old hall it w is 
that Clirkson spent tlu last twenty years of bis 
life, engaged alternately in literary pursuits and 
in witching and furthering the cause of negro 
emancipation It was here that he received many 
of the most eminent men m the land, to promote 
the interests of the slave, it was from this 4 quiet 
loop-hole of retreat ' that he held intercourse with 
the busy world , it was lieie, when not engaged 
in the great work of his life, that, with chustian 
humility and holy confidence, he prepared himself 
for the doom vi hich awaits every son of Adam 
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The ftmeVeal procession was in accordance with 
the simple and unostentatious character of the great 
apostle of negro emancipation* It consiitcc 1 of a 
hearse, four mourning coaches, and two pm ate 
carriages. There were no armorial emblazonments 
or “nodding plumes." He needed no such aux- 
iliaries The chief mourner was his grandson, 
Thom&s Clarkson, a youth about sixteen years of 
tnre, son of the eminent barrister, who lost his life 
about nine years since m London A few private 
friends mingled their tears with those of the 
mourners On either side of the hearse, walked 
six agricultural labourers, employed on the estat , 
and the mournful procession was clostd by the 
i domestics. . 

Slowly it passed fronv the court-yard o\er the. 
bridge, and through the grounds into the road, 
which winds through the v lllnge At v inous 
points, the peasantry and their cluldrtn were as 
sembled. Sobs were heard on every side Tin 
tolling of the bell now broke more audibly upon 
the ear, and the solemn pealing, as the breeze 
swept by, mingled with the rustling of the di u d 
leaves, which curled overhead, and fell upon the 
hearse Hie various groups of villigtrs t( < k 
their positions in the wake of the pi occasion , 
those who were too old, or too infirm, run t ned it 
their eottige doors, and many were seen to biu h 
away the manly tears, which in big chops c< uincd 
down their aged and furrowed thicks All piul 
the willing homage of the heait to thiir lute kind 
friend ana benefactor The warm ttirrs of aft c 
tinnate sympathy and respect bt stri wed the ] ishugi 
of the great philanthropist to the grave 

There were now but a few steps mou nnd the 
tomb would close upon him forever I he b l\ 
placed on a bur and covered with a pit in bl ick 
velvet pall, won borne by the labouiers si >wlv up 
the churchyard path The bt 11 ceasing its solemn 
pealing, was succeeded by the emphatic touts ot 
the clergyman s voice, repeating the first beautiful 
passage of the burial service — “ I am the rtsui 
nction and the life, saith the lord, he that bt- 
lieveth m me, though he were dead, jet shall he 
live and whflsoever liveth and beluveth m nit 
shall never die I ' The villagers of both sexes, from 
childhood to old age, occupied the green turf on 
either side of the pathway, and about twenty four 
gentlemen, in deep mourning, stood on either side 
of the southern porch, anxious to p&j^f|ieir last 
homage to the illustrious dead 
The remains of Thomas Clarkson were placed in 
a vault adjacent to the south door of the chancel, 
side by side with those of his late son In the 
immediate vicinity ai e the “ green grav es of many 
of the forefathers of the village The site of the 
tomb is marked by an iron palisading in the form 
of a quadrangle , m this palisading, a white marble 
tablet bears tne following inscription — 

THOMAS CLARKSON, 
ov&T tov or 

Thomas avs Catherine Clare*oh, 

Bor* October 19th, 1790, 

Dim March 9th 1897 
Hit Widow avb little But 
Hate placed thxj Tablet iml 

The coffin of the great philanthropist was covered 
simply with black cloth, pannelled with black nails 
A silver plate merely recorded the following — 

THOMAS CLARKSON, A M 
Bose. March S0t« 1760, 

Died, September 16th, 1846 


. Various flower* and shrubs bloomed Within the’ 
circumscribed area i the shoots of the honeysuckle 
had intertwined themselves with the palisading, 
in v&.Tpus fan ci fhl forms. Suqh are the simple 
characteristics of the tomb of Clarkson. Wforii 
summers return, his resting-place will be decked 
with flowers. 

■No effigies chiselled from Parian marble invest 
the tomb with borrowed grandeur , no heraldic 
d* vices or emblazonments wrest the eye of the 
strange r no monumental stone records fn elabo* 
r itt phrases the deeds of Clarkson, They are 
sufficiently engraven in the woild's temembranoe. 


INCH CASING OBSTRUCTIONS TO 
BATHING, AND MISUSE OP THE POLICE. 

By William Howitt 

At a time whin the public is every day be- 
coming more sensibly unpiesstd with the necessity 
< f carefully attending to the general health, ana 
wlun, m consequence h iths and washhouses are 
it great expense niovidtd toi the people m the 
metrop Its and other large towns, It is singular 
th it in the country and in the metropolitan 
suluibs Hciruly a d i> passes without some fresh 
bstiuction being tin own m the way of bathing. 
Itis i subject which demands the earnest attention 
(f tin puhl c, and the adoption o! some measures 
t i ut a st< p to this mischievous practice. Let us 
tnke a single case which may show what is now 
doing llmost eveiywheie 

In flu ] opulous neigh b( in hood of Clapton, the 
rner Lea has till litth afforded the means of 
b ithing but the 1 i*t London Water Company 
hiving monopolist d that river to a great extent, 
have pi ice d notice houids that no person shall 
bithe in their water, even bi low the works, under 
penalty of prostitution Now it would appear 
quite reasonable tint, this water being intended 
for domestic uses, all bathing in it should be pro- 
ve nted, were it not that this Water Company, 
hav mg by then act of parliament monopolised the 
nvei ill the way uptiardn tor a good many miles — 
that is to wheit it joins the monopoly of the New 
lliver Company — hqye set down their engine-house 
so a° to catch the far greater portion of the 
drain ige of Clapton Ibis drainage includes a 
densely peopled # di8tTict of hopses of at least a 
mile in length The two lows of houses facuig 
the high way, leading from Clapton-gate to Stam- 
ford lull, ire drained with the sewer which does 
not fill into the Lta, at least so high up, there 
is abo provision to carry part of the heaviest 
dr image to below the engine house , but much of 
the rest, as that of the poorer houses, and various 
extensive brickyards and manufactories, copper- 
niills dye houses, &c , fall into the Lea above the 
w »tir works Ihesc water-works having thus 
caught the rich sewerage of this swarming popu- 
lation. then pump it up into the houses of the 
inhabit tuts from which it has been drained, 
at the rate of from 3/ to 6/ per house. I pay 
about 6l As may be imagined, the water is very 
unfit for culinary purpose*, producing violent dia** 
rhoeas, & c LulkiIv, I have a pump on the pre- 
pmt*., but the commissioners of sewers, many of 
them, I believe, very suspiciously, shareholders m 
this water company, hat e by a recent sewer, laid 
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nearly every pump on the premise* adjoining the naked boys do to strong gravelly bank* ? Bad 
main road most effectually ary, so that the inhabi- language it would be a subject of national con* 
tanta have no possible resource but this drainage- grata! ation if boys would avoid ; but if boys have 
saturated water at the costly price above named, airly language, it is no reason why they should 
Now after this, does it not seem a rich force to have dirty bodies too; nor is there any fear of their 
prevent people bathing in this water? As if sen- contaminating either the canal or the ears of the 


prevent people bathing in this water? As if sen- contaminating either the canal or the ears of the 
sible of this, and that no possible cause could make boatmen with it* boatmen being notoriously some 
the water worse, I am not aware that any obstruc- of the rudest fellows in the country. 


fcue waiver wvibci i am uui aware an y vutuuv 

tions are offered to bathing above the works, but . ... 

unfortunately again this is the very part where of the water, a policeman regularly stationed on 
people should not bathe. It is the part of the Tiver a bridge near the usual bathing-place. If the boys 
where houses extend nearly along the whole length Had been permitted to bathe, and the policeman 
of one bank, and where on the other runs a very had been posted to prevent mischief to tne banks, 
favourite walk of the inhabitants in the meadows, or to the delicate ears of boatmen, there would 
To say the least, and to say nothing of the non- have been some service in it But the policeman 
sense of keeping people out of water into which is Bet there to watch over nobody; and for this to 
such a heavy drainage runs, this fart of the river he paid by whom? By the canal proprietors? 
might for public decency be avoided by bathers, No, by the country! We have made particular 
if the rest of the river were open. But even then, inquiry, and. find this to be the fact. This is a 
the health of the inhabitants is greatly endangered gross abuse of the institution of police. These 
by drinking this wuter, and it is a great neglect of men are intended to watch over the general peace, 
government to allow private companies to mono- and over private property in a general way, not 
polise rivers to such an extent as to keep out com- over particular private interests. This canal is a 
peting companies, and yet to take no care to com- private property, and a means of- profit to the com- 
pel them to convey their wuter from where it is jmny : if, therefore, the property needs watching, 
pure. This company having monopolised the it is clearly the business of the company to do it 
water up the valley far beyond the Clapton drainage, themselves. We have heard of country squires 
ought to be compelled to convey the water from using the rural police to watch their gAme, to the 
beyond that point by pipes or private canal. This non-necessity for gamtkeepers; hut this practice 
is, however, a geueiul neglect of our government, of setting policemen to watch a canal is, in fact, 
Tne sums levied on the public by private com- to make the public pay for depriving themselves 
panics, as highway trusts, g.is companies for and their children of one of the most nccessaiy 
lighting streets ami loads, water companies, and arid healthy of indulgences, that of buthing. This 
the like, is twenty millions per annum, yet no care must be looked after by the public, 
is taken in the acts effectually to restrain the ex- But the mischuf does not cease here. The 
loi lion of these companies. They are let loose to bathers being driven from the canal, and not al-‘ 
fleooe us pretty much at their pleasure. Thus, lowed to enter the water company's wuter- course, 
the original 100/. shares of the New River Company arc obliged to resort to the ri\er in the town 
now sell for 21,000/. each. It is, therefore, evident meadows below the water-works. Here, again, 
that the rates levied on the people by the company however, springs up a now opponent, and orders 
are far too high, and ought to he reduced by them off. This it, the landlord of the Leu Bridge 
government. There ought to be some general in- Inn, who rents the fishery of this stream, from the 
spcctiiig and regaining body on the part of go- bridge as far as Temple Mills, from the aforesaid 
vernment to protect the people fiom such general East London Water Company, and acts under a 
wrong and imposition as pi avails. Companies clause in his lease fiom them. He also erects his 

ought nc t to be able to pump up drainage-water notiee-bo irds tinea toning prosecution. 

- i . * xt i .1 i V uL ___ . * 


But wh&t is more, to keep these boys, Arc., out 


into our houses at the rate of 6/. per annum. 


Now’ wh iein the w’oild aie people to go to? 


But to return to the particular of bathing. At They are driven fiom stream to stream, and at 
the Lea Budge Water Woiks, the river is coin- last find themselves without a single yard of 
polled into three separate channels. One from the water intpjupich they can plunge in weather equal 
canal running on towards Hackney Wick, Old ».i heat tOfEot of India. Monopoly after monopoly 
Ford, Ac. ; the second is the private canal of tlu put sues them. Those streams which God has 
water company, which goes to Supply East London caused to flow freely through the country for the 
with Clapton drainage; the third pursues the old good and refreshment of all are shut up by acta of 
course through the lm adows. • parliament. Canal companies, water companies, 

Well, the company having thus got possession trailers in fisheries, are empowered to expel every 
of the rich drainage of Clapton, wains all persons one from the simple, natural, and necessary en- 
fron» i bathing in its water-course -doubtless, con- joyment of their waters. Js this common sense, 
sidering the water ahead} rich enough for East or common justice/ If governments will grant 
London. The canal running from near the Lea certain uses of these a aters by act of parliament to , 
Bridge in a parallel line for the conveyance of certain persons, ought it not to reserve carefully 
goods, is a very suitable place for bathing, lying the original right of the public to drink of this 
off the highway, and at the foot of Clapton Fields, water, oi to wash in it at suitable places? When 
There people, and especially boys in great numbers, the sanatory condition of the people is pronounced 
have for the last sixty years been accustomed to to be a most important public object ; when baths 
bathe. Lately, however, the canal company have and washhouses are deemed imperatively necev 
had notice-boards ’erected, and also warnings sary for the people ; when we are threatened with 
painted in large letter i on the bridges, announcing Asiatic cholera, and every means of invigorating . 
a penalty of foity shillings to <my person bathing the system, and of cultivating habits of cleanliness, 
in the canal. are strenuously recommended by medical men, 

.On inquiring what was the cause of this prohi- are the people to be driven everywhere from the 
bitio8gJ[ was informed that it was alleged that the water, that coal-bouts may not be blackened by 
boys 'Injured ch< banks, and also used bad Ian- the language of rude boys, and that landlords may 
guage. As to injuring the banks, that must be to pick up shillings from anglers?. The thing de-, 

• very trivial extent. What serious injury can mands the immediate attention of government { 
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and to secure that titration, associations should nnfortuosts in business, and desbwfa of 

everywhere be formed, not only to resist ail aSmg something of the world, he 1 enlists U the 
groundless aggressions on the public right, but to 13th light infantry, at that time so hm6& for Hi 


the kingdom. the knowledge doe* not make him lighthearted^ 

„ what is the life of the private soldier, and partiett* 

larly the recruit, In barracks. While the rest are 
drinking, swearing, quarrelling, and gambling, he 
wanders about Rochester and reads, and in the in- 
Our llbrargo tervals of his reading sees a sight w$fch left an 

mdtlible impression on I119 mind A man iraa 
TUB CAMP AND BARRACK ROOM, OR, THE BRITISH Hogged He had been Hogged a month bfcforg hi 
ARMY AS IT is* Hioippton, and because, m the desperation an d 

_ . - .. - . agony of his mjuI, lie had flung down his can And 

By A LAY* STAVY-SSMKAtfT OF TH1 ISth LlOIlt IFFAKTET j ^ md ^ ^ 

bemg let into the^Jark ^aces ofour somHistem* 

B£3- 

ESS 

although the .tile fa. .nod. and the whole nalral !" V , *' td not,<), * ?f "Idwr-MieUy, he 


the many crimes and oppression* which are thus 
brought to day remain unremcdicd The hook non 
before ua is one of the most remarkable illuminators 
of this kind, and as sw 1 we set a high value upon 
it Wo give credence to the assertion that it is 
written by a veritable Mall sergeant , we think it 


^.l tb, time of hi; eiiiist in t nt, and 4 member ffL£f XmYTtXe XT ™ 

pei hdps of a mechanic,’ lib.ary or reid.ng club therewon t be so many of fou then, and they Wt 

'ArX XXXlXiXZ. ZZXX? ;! U 1 L be, n a >ecnn g humour ’ ’ * T"** 


of abilities into tlie bargain, be possessed of an 
eciinl amount of knowledge and book learning 
Inis we are willing to bclie\e is one of the miny 


On his arrival at head-quarters in India, he 
pays — 


Inis we are willing to believe is one of the m in y * 

evidences, which we hail with so much pleasure, of u „d, y r££nt T I oin * ,nt ?i fmy K rival at head quarts , 
*kss awstnmir m.vwl -rwl anartrv “•' W > thm « there »M different W 


the awakening mind and energy of the people 
We have histones of campaigns , of the life of 
the officer and subaltern m tut camp and the bai- 
ruks , but heie is a book which gives us the life 
of the privatt soldier, the “raw recruit ’ who en- 
lists and sinks yet lowtr than the hedge rami 
ditcher class from which he sprang, of the common 
soldier who is paid so many pence a day to be 
shot, or to die of disease, intemperance, or it ma\ 
be by the lash, in some unhealthy climate abioaa, 
or in barracks at home It is a book of np common 
interest, and while it details, from the writer s ow n 
experience, the hornble secrets of the miserable 
though gilded prison house in whu li, like thousands 
of otner deluded voting men, he became a captive , 
it is written witn that candour and calm good 
sense which carry conv iction to the slowest btliev t r 
We earnestly recommend it to eveiy median us 
library throughout the kingdom, vnd wish it wuc 
possible for*every thinking young man who aspires 
to “ glory and a scarlet coat," to lead and ponder 
well upon it, before he receives the fatal shilling 
which makes him a slave body and soul 
This work cannot fad of atti acting the public 
attention, and we consider its publication at this 
moment, when the mind of the whole nation is 
turned upon the treatment of the private soldier, 
as particularly apropos and fortunate, but more so 
for the public than even for the writer himself 
We will furnish our readers with a few extracts, 
from which they may be enabled to form some idea 


a word nr two of the writer and his earlier expe- 
rience. 


* 1 Vok Chapman and Hall. 


what I had hitherto seen There was more order and regularity, 
the men rbt>ed moit reaiily and willing and 1 found myself 
prtttv well at home among them despite mv being looked down 
upon as a recruit an in ilvnhial regarded bj the old campaigner 
with the nust th rough cititcinit I soon ascertained that a 
)oung man of my abihlit « and education could not do worn than 
Join a regiment c wring off Uaid htrvut it m exticmtjy difficult 
t r him to get on and c\en supp ring he does *o others wdl 
tonai kr it an mfru gm ent on their hard-earned rights * •» 

But although there was much order and regularity, in a military 
point of \ lew am ng the old soldiers, their conduct in other r 
fcpects was frequentlj abominable, and their language of so foul a 
character as almost to make mv bl wAcurdle and my flevh creep 
w hi n 1 recall it I n many instances the lips of the sergeant and 

private teemed alike with pollution and their horrible <*ath<i aiM j 
execr itiona couphd with axprcviionsof obscenity i sined iny ears 
ti nf dd more than the shrill sere uaingof the troop of jackal]* that 
circle * ifehtly from the graves and t >nrim t> prey upon the o/TaJ 
if the camp Still strange a it m i> aeem I toon became halu 
tu iti 1 to all thin and their language ^rew daily less and less 
off" move from constantly ho mg i( until I Anally Iwgan toiroblbe 
th fcrosMu ss of those «ro indmt spite ofinvsilf Suchisthebsno- 
I il influence of ex imple I mind it requires no ordinary 
strength of character to ptisctcre in a course which subjects one 
t > the sneers and taunts of i) te with vt om he cannot do other- 
wm than ass Kiate and win ire not slew to denounce the man- 
wh > does not act like thennwlvcs i hi sc her the lionet* and the 
honourable arc asoilt 1 in a varntv of ws>s si I kt them but 
descend one sttp ami m a n aj rlly of ca is l i > will feu to 
the 1 ist rung of the lad ler, where the trundle awaits then) 

The besetting sin of the poldier is drunkenness ; 
through liquor he is mostly entrapped into the 
rinks, and liquor ever afterwards is the agent of 
Ins rum lhe following runarks require detp 
| attention 

There are most certainly m India a great many inducements 
fin man to become a drunkard The want of good society, 
pernicious example the alsence of employment or innocent 
amusement and that which makes the sailor fly to (Ac spirit* 
room when the bark Is sinking— despair Let it be remembered, 
too that the British soldier is a neglected man. Ife la looked on 
in eveiy country as a being of inferior species as the pariah of 
the body politic , and thought to be almost incapable of moral or 




social Improvement. Ills own officers despUe him, sndg&e 
public at lnrjre despise him 8 >rely, then, when he finds hlt§SSf 
treated with universal contempt, it cannot be a matter of nurprW 
that he loses all self-respect ; and becomes the reckless arid de- 
graded being that he Is He has no one to represent him in par 
llament , no one to advocate his cause, as that of the peas in t or 
mechanic Is advocated; no wonder then, that while these are 
progressing In the grand march of Improvement, that he is still 
• being of tho last oenttiiy. It Is not generally known that in- 
temperance In the soldier la the cause of additional expense to 
the puhtlCr M no peerage, 1800 European soldiers die annually 
in India, and each man, Ur the time he reac/ies that country, 
coats government a sum of forW pounds, if not more. Now 
admitting that BOO out of this number arc killed by drink, esti- 
mating the ItifeLst thirty pounds per man— allowing ten pounds 
for intortnedli^oaenrlco— we have a sum of 24,0001., which I afa 
certain it fat under the actual amount, as regards the Anglo- 
Indian arm / alone. Very probably, a sum of 40,0001. would not 
cover the leas sustained in this wav in the entire army of Great 
Britain. 

But the death of so man/ men, and the consequent puhllo 
expense, are not tbd only evils resulting from Intemperance It 
le the* tease of very many more committing crimes who would 
otherwise have had a clear defaulter’s sheet during their service, 
Five-sevenths of the courts-martial In India aro assembled to 
try delinquents for habitual drunkenness, drunkenness on duty, 
or crimes committed while under the influence of liquor 

Our apace will not admit of further extract, or 
we should like to have given some strange and 
picturesque passages from this two /ears' exp** 
rience. ^ For instance, the murder which was com- 
mitted in the barracks, and the execution of the 
criminal; as well as many a sorrowful and heart- 
rending scene, which but for a writer of this class 
would never have met the public eye. 

For the writers ideas on flogging, and his 
scheme for decreasing its frequency in the army, 
we refer the reader to the book itself, which we 
again earnestly recommend to all classes. 


THE MILLION; 

A PRACTICAL PAPER 

By H. O. Adams. 

Thb word million, like many others in common 
use, is frequently spoken without the mind having 
any very clear image or perception of its retd 
meaning. We sj>eak of “ a million of money," 
and although we consider one who is reputed to 
possess property to to great a value as an exceed- 
ingly rjch man, yet the term, especially to those 
not indch habituated to the use and application of 
figures, is uttered by the lipsfand heard with the 
ears ( without a proper understanding of its full 
significant v. We read of millions of human beings 
perishing by war, or pestilence, or famine, with 
comparative indifforence; because we have but 
▼8gue and indistinct impressions ot the vast amount 
of individual Suffering implied in the aggregate 
presented to us. We are told that our earth is so 
many millions of miles from the sun : that one of 
those shining orbs which we behold twinkling 
above us at night* is so many millions of miles from 
another; but we are not so lost in wonder and 
astonishment at the wisdom and omnipotence of 
Him who framed them, and who guides them un- 
erringly In their courses^as we should be, if we 
could form a just conception of the immense range 
of space implied in the phrase 14 millions of miles." 
Again, we designate the labouring population of 
this and other countries as 44 the masses," or 11 the 
millions ; " hail how little do we reflect on the 
number pf toiling, suffering, brother men— on the 
number of imperishable souls, each as precious to 
the Almighty ('re, *or hs that of the greatest earthly 


potentate, included in this gross amount of human 
life and energy, expending itself day after day, 
year alter year, century after century, for the an— 
tenance and benefit of all, and yet still growing in 
strength, and increasing m usefulness. We look 
upon it as some mighty piece of mechanism, some 
giant machine, invented for the especial behoof of 
the more favoured classes of society : we do not 
P«um «o consider WW^-S&nes, 

and sinews, and muscles, and itiwtftw too 

many of them crushedand bleeding*-** 6‘eryffMgh t, 
yet working on in agony; •' but enter ‘inirf nice 
calculations as to the least expenditure of rood, 
mental and physical, by which it can be supported 
and kept going, safely and productively. 

We have been led into these reflection** by the 
sight of a very ingenious contrivance for rMthsiny 
to the mind, through tho senses, the aggregation 
of a million units. It was contrived and wkt to- 
gether by a schoolmaster of this neighbourhood 
(Rochester), who had Jong felt the difficulty abtn e 
alluded to, of making his pupils comprehend wh.it 
the word million really meant. It was easy to &ny 
that the numerals 1,000.000, stood fora million— 
to demonstrate it by multiplying and jgain imilti- 
pl>ing j but the difficulty was not to be *o’g it o\ u . 
The minds of the boys could not gianp the amount ; 
they wanted something tangible— something they 
could see and feel; and our schoolmaster, a piac- 
tical man — and, by the way, a warm loVer of his 
fellow -creatures, and an earnest worker for their 
good— left off the oi thing and perplexing them to 
little pm pose, and set his mvuitivo faculties to 
1 work. Let us describe the result. Before us is a 
compact-looking parcel, the upper surface of which, 
whereon is printed m good bold letters "One 
Mii lion," being about twelve inches square: the 
depth of the four sules is little more than two 
inches. On opening it we find .he interior tp con- 
sist of canvass, folded map fasbum, whereon have 
lx rn pasted, or gliitd, sheets of paper, of the same 
size as the cover, studded with little dots, regularly 
disposed within small square compartments, each 
of which contain 100. Of tl.jse compartments 
there aie on the page, or sheet also 100, making 
an aggregito of 10,000 dots. Unfolding the tnn- 
vass, we find the number of sheets to be again 
100 ; and thus, upon the whole expanded surface, 
which extends to iibout 1Q6 feet in length, w-e Inn e 
the aggregation of a million units. Upon the inside 
i of the cover are written some curious calculations 
md striking truths, calculated to aiouse aenous 
thought, and to promote the application of numheis 
^to matters of deep aud solemn import. Thus, it is 
stated that a little space in the first page, coloured 
pink, and including 70 of the dots, is the contract d 
span of human life. Within another division, 
coloured blue, are shown the 778 years since the 
Norman conquest Represented by that number 
of spots, tinted yellow, we the 1844 years winch * 
have elapsed since the commencement of the 
Christian era; and a space tinted green indicates 
the 5848* years of the world’s existence, according 
to the generally received interpretation of the 
Mosaic account. We are then told that the insig- 
nificance of these several portions of time, even 
the longest, when compared with a million of 
years, must strike every observer ; and the question 
is asked— 1 * What are they when compared with 
eternity ? M 

* It must be borne hi mind that “the Million 1 * was eon 
•trueted, and the dais* affixed, In 1844 f consequently two years 
are to be added to this and the two last amounts, to them 

correct for the present time. 



THE EXECUTION OF STRAFFORD 
Fhom the Riorums in Delaroche 
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THE EXECUTION OF 8 fit AFFORD 


This noble picture by one of the best Trench 
painters, Delaroclie , needs but little explanation 
It is the morning of the execution o t him who hist 
won the people's ear and hunt by his devotion to 
their cause, at a time when fnends of the people 


and the national instinct for liberty md piogiess, 
turned suddenly round, attached himself to the 
Court he had previously denounced and became 
the greatest, because the ablest, of public oppr< s- 
aora. Honours and influence were snowtitel u|on 
him, until the whole civil government of t)u 
country was in truth as efleetu ill\ in his hand, as 
was the religious in tl e hinds < t T lud Biitun 
has passed through manv i s id in i terrible period, 
but perhaps, none was so mloleribly grievous 
us that when Chailes I ruled, with Sti afford and 
Laud for his chief advisers W hde the archbishc p . 
went on cropping men •» eais and slittngtluii I 
noses, for the expression of opinion on re li rt u be I 
lie^ Wcntwoitlis ambition aspiied even t> the ' 
whipping of the most lllustiieus of his j olitic il 
opponents He would have si] mid a II mpdui j 
by tbclish “In tiuth, he «*iys m one of his ' 
letteis to Laud, “I still wisli Mi II imp kn md 
otheis to his likeness, were will whipped into tin 11 
right senses And if the r )d be so used that it 
sin u t not, I am the more sorry i 

A few yc us, anel the giowth ot the pouci they | 
so little understood, and so much despised tin 
power of the English Parh imt nt — brought both 
into the position shown m our engraving Liud 
is holding up his hands towards heaven in bun 
diction on the devoted head that bows before him 
A few minutes, and Sti ifford dies on the block the 
death of a traitor to the people , three years more, 
and Loud will follow him 1 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
By Mary Leman Gillits 

National education is announced to be the 
paramount object of the present ministiv Such 
is the declaration of a pirty, which, though not 
permitted to carry out, oiigmated the gicit me i- 
sures winch have been brought to i successful 
issue The pledge thus given, reasoning from 1 ite 


bringing the remote togethei, scattering the locil 
prejudices which luxuriate m isolation, and uniting 
energies and intelligences w) loh could not eo» 
operate till fucihfcv of communication Was secured. 
A principle is newly in action which almost realises 
the poet s fancy — an 1 not only ** wafts a sigh from 
Indus to the pole, hut t fleets the wafting while 
the sigh transpirts f 

How impossible to pause upon this review— to 
look around on much th it has uiisen —to look for- 
ward to still moie in perspective— and not feel that 
the course is clear foi a race m which, accelerated 
speed will trac t the p ith, and yet more important 
objects form the pi i/i Time was, when to omMfye 
thecouisc ot human tlv inceme it was like waUBng 
the hour hand up m (he di il it was only at stated 
penods that p i ft i ss c» uld be perceived It is 
now like mail ng the ad\ nice of a rapid and re- 
sistless tide, which sweeps off old obstructions, 
and throws foith from itsunf ltliomable waters un- 
guessed trt lsim Time wa* when thb masses 
w ei cot is littl uccunt as the waste lands, and 
from the same cause— ignoi mce ot the value and 
economy of cultivation They were held as so 
m my course md co union tools, fit only to be put 
to the rudest pm pests and tuated accordingly 
I oid Moipeth has well obstived tint there nas 
bun 


Too m irl 
«t i ts an j 
g i e to tl t 
tl I in il ^ 
J I uli r I is s 
all r» k 
inatt r 1 it 1 1 
aid! till Hi 


1 1 vlat c nwni nl id that tho** 

c tril te »» n toll to the mlolli 
t i ll*- cij vnient t the elevAtt n »f 
1 1 fctr bqf|gn id rid the jioitrtv 

t Hi It gtre heme to tl e t oors of 
1 e rtl b r 11 eur c ttnfcts tliat ro 
I fni iter wh t the trade mem* 


political analogy, will be rcdec 


if not by the 


party putting it forth, by the n itional ltgisl iture, 
provided that public opinion be ir with sufheunt 
force upon the object Ihe br< ith ot tin united 
intelligence of the people must fill the s ills of the 
state-vessel, let who may be at the helm How 
many voyages, which, till the power of tliut intdli 
gence prevailed, hung in remote and uncut un. 
expectancy, has that vessel accomplished/ * 

To inspirit us for the great work before us, let us 
look back on what has retc ntly be en done C atholic 
emancipation, a long and angry battle, his been I 
fought and won ana fre dom, n vving loosed reli 
gious restriction, went fbrth and uufettcred the 
s) ive The IL form Bill let the purifying waters 
through borough and eorpoiation, fiee trade has 
broken down thabarnersot protection and breathed 
A brighter atmosphere on commerce Enough the i 
whole world. Coincident with this politic 11 pio- 
gresa, science has spread its mighty arms abroad, J 


1 <ndl Jill «l 111 11 d d r tl t w struct cn that coin 
plete to r 1 e i rat o 1 ill wl < 1 i t r of the whole nun 

wlich shdl | li j I in t 1 at d 1 ilstian and a UBdil 
c t zu\ 

Ihitstiinge mom ih in stitt policy, the ab- 
sence of i system <f n ition il rducation, is fbout 
to be removed Ilu leproicli of long legislative 
neglect and mdifittcncc will it is hoped, be com- 
pensated by the magnitude of the measures about 
to be put foith J (location to be national, must 
be of mmcisal application , to bt that, it must bt 
iintinctiiicd by sectarianism This will form the 
gint difficulty with which it will be mce sjny to 
gi ipple the piotectioniMts of op moil will taih 
leul his division of antigomsin into the fitld 
agiinst the friends of religious fitedom. The 
people then, must do then pait to sfnngthcn the 
Inn d s th it will stiilcc for them they must feel 
th it their nioial life is ibout to begin , for fcello 
and dcsultorv hive In on hitherto the endcav uirs 
diMCtid to that work of ill absorbing interest Jt 
is but as yestud ly that in the British Parliament 
a gi mt f>r 70 000/ for the loyal stables passed 
without !dmsi<n while at the same time, and 
by the same voiees >0 000/ was voted for toe edu- 
c iti >ti of the pvoj It— for the education o millions 
— among whom B icons and Lockts, N* wtons and 
Mut< ns have ]>iob ihl^ perished again and again 
tor w mt of the ij phanecs ncCessaiy to mentd 
v 1 1 1 it v 

The time for class education, like class legis- 
lation, is p ist The spirit of univeisality is abroad, 
and will spread its w ide wings over the interests 
of e ducat on 1 lu form of carnation must bt that 
which is best calc ul ited to developi and exercise all 
the pow ers of human nature -a n iture, how vai ious 
soev t r 1 1 the detail alike upon the whole , agreeing 
in the metal dittoing rnly in the mould The 
reasoning f unities, the mor il feelings, the physical 
powers, demand equal development in all, without 
reference to soci d, uny more than to local latitude. 
Every member of the state ought to kavt anund 
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trained to the exercise of reason and reflection- 
opened to the sense of rectitude and responsibility 
—and a frame developed by the appliances es- 
sential to health. The details of knowledge may 
be contingent ; the power to seize and assimilate 
it must be certain. The kind of knowledge may 
be left to the peculiar idiosyncracy’; but the general 
capacity must be strengthened and expanded— 
the appetite healthily awakened und properly sup- 
). plied— the tongue taught to speak, the eAr to hear, 
the eye to see, the heart to fee], the mind to think 
aright. v Under the various biases of natural ge- 
nius, some will seize the pen and some the pencil ; 
thojtt^tor and the linguist will arise here — the 
matimatician and musician there : hut developed 
minds and frames, capable recipients for all the ele- 
ments of moral and material improvement, must 
be everywhere; and with these will co-exist sym- 
pathetic tendencies — a spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship, hitherto little known. 

The inequalities of educational advantages, as 
much as the inequalities of weulth, have led to the 
indifference and disregard, the covert or avowed 
contempt, the open or secret strife, in which the 
human family nave hitherto existed. The best 
feeling towards a deficient brother 1ms been pity — 
a feeling proverbially akin to contempt; contempt 
leads to injury, injury to retaliation and hatred ; 
and thus the chain of moral mischief i* completed. 
The identity of interests, and the happiness to le- 
I suit from perfcctinggthat identification, lies with 
education. When an are recognised ns accredited 
and qualified workers in the great temple of human 
advancement, the proud petty vices of the present 
Btate of society will die out. 

Wealth and rank may bulwark their possessor; 
but he ever feels struck with involuntary respect 
(proportioned to hi* capacity for appreciation) in 
the presence of intellect. The man, howe\er 
humble, who shows that lie holds the natural pa- 
tents of nobility, wields a power, before which 
the material advantages of wealth, und the arti- 
ficial distinctions of policy, stand ill abeyance. 
This power, like the influence the human eye is 
said to possess over the lower animals, is a “ great 
fact,” which affords e\idenceof the inextinguish- 
able supremacy of the piinciple of moral power 
' (in which we include mental power, for they are 
j only pei feet m union) ; showing that we need only 
the necessary appliances foi placing it in the as- 
| Cendant, to give it an infliu uce, predominant as it 
I is imperishable, and under which all other human 
attributes will seriate in their due order. 

Some concurrent circumstances of gratulation 
are present at this juncture. War, winch, w>hile 
< it carries butclieiy abroad, leaves birharism at 
| work at home, has rolled away like a lowering 
storm from our horizon. With a disposition to 
peace, and facilities for social and commercial in- 
tercommunion, has grown a mental vision favour- 
able to the recognition of faults at home und merits 
abroad, for which at one time the national optics 
were not peculiar. “We are every day more dis- 
posed to look beyond this island life of ours, and 
not to refuse that which when weighed has been 
found not wanting, because it was not originally 
our own." The seeds of a system of universal | 
education might have been, ought to have been, 
sown earlier; yet, perhaps, at no time hitherto 
has the soil been in a better state for their re- 
ception. The necessity for national education is 
very generally recognised — it is proclaimed to be 
the great legislative object of tne day; and the 
people are eager to he admitted to the privileges — 
they thirst to drink at the great fountains soon to 


be set flowing. We are indebted to Dr, Hook for « 
an example of liberality, which will, we trustf * 
•trike an emulative, we would rather say co-o£era~ - 
tive, chord in every clerical breast. He says— 

If the Church of JBnglfcnd claims aright to the exclusive edu- 
cation of the people, It becomes h«i duty to seek to supply the 
funds required, by appropriating her quoperty to this purpose. 

Our bishops me bound, upon this principle, to go down to the 
House of Lords, and seek powers from the legialatuie to sells 
their estates. * * * * * It would be better for the 

Church to have a pauperised hierarchy than an uneducated 
people j and never would the hierarchy be more respectable than 
when pauperised in such a cause. 

As Lord Castlereagh would have said, Dr. Hook 
points to “the feature on which the question 
hinges," when he* says that the state, while recog- 
nising the necessity for religious education, can 
itself give only literal y and scientific education, 
and on this declaration must its proceedings be 
based. The iMhtois of each sect, left free to pen 
their own fold for religious instruction, will, in 
“ agreeing to differ." diffuse the principle of har- 
mony throughout their flocks, invest tne schools 
w'ith a free atmosphere, and preserve to all that 
moral and intellectual culture which are eminently 
auxiliary to the development and support of the 
spiritual. Mr. O Connell is said to have aroused 
and irritated the theological tiger in Ireland ; we 
trust lie is not prowling elsewhere. “ To a certain 
extent education must be a secular concern— -the 
business of laymen and statesmen, not of eccle- 
siastics. Is geology to be based on sectarian prin- 
ciples ! Is the Newtonian system to be placed 
under theological control t Must the authority of 
pastors over science and history be recognised ( " 
Surely not. Other aims are theirs, and can be 
best followed out by their exclusive devotion to 
them. 

The national plan will, of course, present a 
graduated scale of schools, fiom the infant-school 
up to the college and gallery of art. England 
will remember that she has einhr>o Ilarrys and 
Kejnoldses, Hiltons and Ha) dons, as well as 
Adam Smiths and Arkwrights; and shew'ill make 
piovision lor the development of all — recognise, 
as has long been the case on the continent, the 
necessity for artistic cultivation, as “an essential 

< onipaniment to all intellectual -cultivation;" 
und, whilst giving manual facilities, omit nothing 
tl it w ill tend to promote 41 the higher object — the 
philosophy on which it rests, and by which it is 
reflated, both intrinsically and in its relations to 
other departments of liunmn thought and action." 

We will hopi, too, that a wise liberality will raise 
the < due a tor to his proper position, and that the 
minister of institution will be selected as a guide 
to the path of honour upon which thoy are about 
to enter, and leap re w aid in proportion to the 
value of their moral vintages. “ Noble and no- 
tional objects, " says Sir Martin Archer Shee, “ are 
not to be effected b) common and contracted 
means ; the stimulus must ever be in proportion 
to the exertion required ; and they must be them- 
selves honoured, who are expected to do honour 
to their country." 

Education, when universal — the thronged high- 
way of all the children of the state, each furnished 
with the fullest means for the development of his 
powers, and looking to that development as the 
grand interest of his existence ; the mode by which 
alone he can gain the power to serve God and man 
— will give an impetus to human advancement, of 
which the present age, progressive as it is, can. »• 
form but feeble conception. The light of Christie 
auit) will lead men toco-operation as to a common 
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centre, where* if “the strong labour for the seen, spread out at the foot of the bed, the fineiy 

we tk, * it Willie doing a work that is alike blessed destined to figure next day at a hall. 

and blessing, where “the idle and incapable,” Every Sunday, Bastien took hit family to ofie or 


those depizens -of ignorance and rank neglect, 
will be unknown, whero “rogues and spend* 

tkolAil ** hhI 1 1 11> A Aumtl MHMdtMd kd m ADA nialfd* 


other or the most frequented houses of entertain* 
metif hi the en\ irons, where they would stay to a 


thrifts” will, like fossil remains, be mere matter late hour, and spend in a single day the earnings 
of curious research, and where “ the children of of a week His wife s at ti active prattle, her fresh 

A i* .. «< 7 « « « .a 1 1 I ■ 7 * 


folly” will exist only like the mummies m the and smiling face, and the attentions she received, 
British Museum, as effigies of some very obstinate gratified his self lo\ e , while she would feel as 
believers in the immoitahty of error and pre- happy, as triumphant, as does the high-born 
judice. coquette who, m the gilded saloon, attracts all 

Moral and intellectual ambition has no limit eyes, and wins universal adinuation. 

We were going to compare the philosophic cosmo- Marcel and his wife passed the half of every 
polite to the Alnme ti iveller, who surmounts Sunday at home with thur family, to fulfiyifetr 
height after height, only to behold others moie religious duties, to regulate their expenses, iffipto 
heavenward , but we would lather liken him to caloulate their savings 'Die mother sought to fill 
Milton s angel, who up the leisure of her daughters by pleasant and 

, ,, , instructive reading After a good luncheon, thdV 

8..1. lKtween W orwI /n\ , ^orwV ^ & would go on loot to the Jauhn de t Plant", or to 

the bordu sot the Seine Sometimes they would 
But not only will progress he marked with new far fts the tor *'[ of * >»<*enne«r, and there, 

and unguessed triumphs, but abuses, like weeds towards evening, on the fresh grass, under the 
will be trodden down P ist mist ikes, as rt fust torn as M foil igc of the trees, they would spread out 
milted to fne will v inish beh n futurL dixtovtij lllstl < co11 lt,on uh tluy had brought with 
and dilating intelligence The Joseph Sluices tl , The sacred bond of family union was 

no distant day may behold the oil, which the strengthened then he arts expanded I they laughed, 


polite to the Alpine ti seller, who surmounts 
height after height, only to behold others moie 
heavenward, but we would lather liken him to 
Milton s angel, who 

Thrt ijrh the vast ttherlil sky 
galls between world, an 1 worlds with .tea Jj wings 

But not only will progress he marked with new 
and unguc ssed triumphs, but abuses, like weeds 
will be trodden down P ist mist ikes, as refuse com 
milted to fne will \ imsli beh re futurL discovtiy 


present excellent reformer so p v opcrl> denounces 
—the property qualification — merged m the edu 
cational qu ilification, furni bed by an honom able 
course tlnough the national schools, which would 
go near, if not quite, to the establishment of uni 
versa! suffi lge , in which pci haps, women, as well 
as men, might by that time di seivt to be include d 
With these adv inccs, tint feudal enormity, the 
fratneidal law of primogeniture, would fill and 
yield to the prmiordi il rights ot m i il woith and 
mental power 


and they embraced e ich otlier At sunset tliey 
would return, happy md utu bed to their home, 
Ol / ourse, when M neel and hastu n met on the 
Mindiy at thur woik (tlie litter often did not 
make his ippt irinee till the Alj was half over), 
tin} would talk ovti the pie isufes of the pieced mg 
day Bastien with pile t ice *» d stiff limbs, would 
emimei ite with pule tlu 1 s of whip he had 
dumb, the gums of hilliaiu lie h td pi lycd, the 
country d me is Ins wife h id d meed and the sports 
his little bojs hid enjoyed Marcel, calmer and 
more fit foi woik, would talk of his walk to the 
wood < t Vine emu ot the collation which, though 
so humble hid churned Ins w ite and family, and 
of the an lable qualities of his little girls which 
tiny owed to the c ire of then excellent mother. 

THL I WO STONE \l\SONS “Stop Mated' would Bastien exclaim 

* Don t t ilk to nu of such out of the way women 
(T mt/ Irimh ) is dibpist peoples pleasures ^ oil let your wife 

lead you like i child, and I can issurc you, jour 
Marcel and Bastien were stone masons, who comradts don t think the be tie i of yoiijbr it 
had worked together for seveial years m a\ ud ‘I am no more ltd than you are. mv friend 
belongnu? to one of the most celebrated build is in Our t ist s difl i that s all \ e u like dunking and 
Pans rhey we rt clt\er workmen md good fi lends lnennncnl— I like the fiel els and the shade of the 
and they would eften issist eicli other at their trees Itweulcl not suit me to see my children 
woik Between thin wncs, howe\er then w is mingling in the ports of the teagirden* F\ery 
no such friendly feeling Mud um Bistun joked one u allowed to guaul his own treasure, and f 
incessantly with the gossips it the district on know of none moie precious than the manners of 
M id unt Mai cel s conduct bhc c died her a foi 1 m> children * 

a niggard i h \ pociitical despot, under wh >se sway 1 hi se giand speeclits allow plainly enough, my 
her iiusbaud bent like a slave Madinie M nctf poor M ire cl tint you aie nothing better than 

though she never siul an j thing ope nly ab ut the your wifes pirrot She is niggardly, and yam, 

frivolous character of her n lghboui, regaidcd her md despises her equals She uads books and 
as a public gossip w hose tittle tattle was dangerous thinks herself too learned to tilk with her neigh* 
as a madcap who thought ot nothing but her own hours 

pleasure, and who took no ciue tor h i family 4 Mho is his wife s parrot now, Bastien 9 Be- 
except in things ibsolutely indispensable to life e use she loves lie r own j h isurc before everything 

The principal souicc ot division o tween the tw ) tint md spends all th it j m tarn, your wife finds 

women was Miduuc B aliens jealousy of tlu f ult with tho c who arc oidcrlyand economical 
comfort and cl onlines* which always app* ireel m B it nevei mind, we c in t help our wives' opinions, 
her neighbours house, aid of the modest and md we need not be worse friends becaube they 
strictly proper b lnvioui ot her three little girls disigrec * 

It oft« n h ipptned that her own children were seen * Ctrtainly not \ on are a fine fellow, Marcel, 
by Mail un Mired, stuvuig together m the I must say that, and that b the very reason I can’t 
sheets, Fai from the ir home , and more than once bear to fceeyou so ruled by your wife But aB you 
Madame M « cel had taken them home, to the say, our wi\ es opinions are their own, and let Us 
great humiliation of tbeir mother, who did not like remain always* good friends Give me your hand 
to be surprised with her house nx disorder, and her upon it r 
clothes dirty, when, at the same time, might be “ With all my heart ’ 
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One day, when the two muons were working for 
a wmg wliu h was bi me added to one ot the no-* 
oitals, tluv observed with mtiust the di tnbution 
of soup, b\ the Sisters of thuity, to the poor of 
the dibUict A considerable number of pnoi peopli , 
mated on stone benches alongside the walls of tin 
hospital, received each a jugful ot the soup boirn 
ate, or rather devoured, the pious offtung with a 
wooden or metal spoon with which tiny had pio 
vided themselves, otlurs, who could not procure 
even that ntte'.sny utensil, usid oyster shells, 
which they hid tout d m soini coiner It was i 
painful and i touching sptctuh 1 i tcrubk lesson 
io^Hk>8e whost pis i ns uid foolish pi xligilitv 
lcacRhem to misciy 1 a piitious oximplt to tin 
opulent, v ho, by tl u mailing uki ful the n hie 1 1 n 
l^eats, ind tin uu > bs which /ill Irom tlmrtahl 
may HoftLii tin wo ■> i i Mifli ling hum uutv I 

*‘lt must In ooud, snd Muni 4 th it th 
noor lnvi gic it it m ui us m P iris. 

M A\i, it plied Bistnn, 44 tint s justtlu uist n 
there s so in my do nothings and \ igahond Ii 
tilt rieh f>i\t tmin less, they would li compelled 
like us, to Juit stone, vnd to~bc u tin lu it and 
cold of tin woik y irds 

44 liut dial it \ dots not single out Sin gives 
food to thooi wlio tin him {i } 

44 One must be hungiy mdc d to di b ise c nc- 
btlf to such i digne as to come J ciow ding pell 
mell, ti [the Jdooi of i m uisioii, oi to tho t ti m 
benches, to eft \ oui « soup, tor ill tin woilil hi c 
in in j brute bi ist 1 oi in) put, I non could o 
dtbusi in) self 

44 lou siy, so now, when \<uaie i lining \ mi 
live or six fiaiusa d ly But It l an icudcutn jp i 
— ascetic wound, ei a long illrus uni vim w II 
spuk in a dilitmit tom As tin piovuh s \s 
4 I lunge i duves the woll fio n the wor d 
44 It is cut un tbit if i in tin u„ht oi all th it 
might pievent ini ti cun w< n i r 

44 One would be mine i i nnc l di * Mill 
that s just what mv wifi s iys to mi It is in tli 

time oi hai vest tbit we should 1 1) by for tl bid 
season Vs anotlui jioveib si>s, 4 If ) 0 u would 
pevir be thust), koip a pc u u uly foi join 
thn st ” 

4 lMi uv ! *a fooh h piovnb 1 sh >uld hi vuv 
aoiiy nevu to he tin t\ p itnulailv wlun J go 
to tin public h nisi I d i I nkc to put til mv 
pleasures to the m vt d i) n wli u I hiu hold of 
them I ntvu 1 t tin m * ; till in) jins is ni| t) i 
I am young u d stioi^ mil in i n tint wink 
111 save on ollu i time u e iiiwlnL ft in \ 
joio f 

Confers itimi on tl is siihjt it d linithu^ In 1 
opinion < f i itlu i 1 1 t it fi ul * eh m t un il 
1 is own— Mu d, in i ngii»)Uii with th lust 
of wives, savt.li is n eh as In it ul l, mid die i led 
nothing bo mueh s h ivm^ to f 11 into a positi. n 
whn h would ob\ Jilin ft h vt ucoursi toehaii 
tible asMstsiue Batnn, quit as pioud, but 
though ot a tail) aid di nit d dm ictei untlei 1 
the milium t oi the uuii) m» ip whom In con < 
gratulri ed hunsdi on p< sst nigh i n wife, and Jed ] 
away by exciting ph sum , spent ill tli it lie 
earned, in u ti u 1 n >t tin tin tntiuc Ills phy- 1 
steal atic u r ih, oil hi 0 h liputuioii is i workn an, i 
gave him tumfm me, and il bn pui^e w is implied 1 


r for ment Under the dictation of their mother, they 
nos would write out passages from the best moral 
turn books, and would try to recite them to their father 
r of m tin evening, when lie came m from his work; 
pit 9 refit slung him, after the labours of the day, by 
tin then suectss and their caresses, 
nut I aitbful to their pioniise, the husbands never 
Lli a shaicd the infferencefe of their wives. But at last, 
pi o peih i])s, these differences might have succeeded in 
urt breaking the agreement between them, had not 
.11s, Bisticn, who did not pa) his rent regularly, been 
is i obligtd to remove to another street His new 
son lodging was a humble out, on tho fifth btory. 
litv Mai cel remained honestly established in his, tne 
tin thud stoi\ of a respectable house, where he had 
1 1 n 0 itlureil togttlur, thiough Ins economy, some 
Id od tui mtuie, linen moie than enough for their 
wiiits, and even some plate. Every week he 
th iddetl i li He to the stoic, which for several 
veils h hid been laying up m an admirable. 
>i( ii sj\ i igs I) ink 

L Now it htppcncd that, to the great mania for 
id budding which had long liigned in Pans, there 
md '•uceitdid a tune of gn d dipiession m tho trade. 

Woikmtn could no longei exact high wages, 
us Piohts also were ltducid one half It became 
difhcult to procure wnk Manv workmen left 
no- Paris tor the cultivation of the fields, from which 
.11 tin desiri of gam had ditwn them As a climax 
in of imsf utune, then e nnc one of the severest and 
longest winttrs expel meed for a long time, 
o M nul nnd Bistnn weie three months without 
l ung thl to woik a single da) at their tride In 
mi un thi) went to thi iliili rent ) uds ot the buildu 
» i w lull id unployed them for so many )iars He 
II w is linns If a sufieicr from tlic pressure of the 
\s turn s 1 o the failuie of woik was added increase 
oi in ul owing to the fearful rise in the price of 
lit fiul and ])io\ isons 

Whit wut now the sufh lings of Bastien, and 
II Ins wifi u id ihildien f How ttinble weie the pu- 
li vituns thi) hid to eiidui t * Miut up in their 
ul gloomv dwelling, which was tun d i> robbed of 
ild an ii tie It of furniture, sold to buy biead. the 
ill f if lit 1 9 the me tiler, ind the three little boys, 
bliivuiiig before the temporaiy warmth of a few 
iv | itics of ligliltd tuif, soon sufh red all the horrors 
go <f cxtieme w int ilnn, but too late, they re 
ii v \ ntul of th pi ( dig lit ii s ot the season of plenty, 
of istic u ittiihutt d then ihstnss to the thoughtUbi 
) j i m tilt of h s wife slu ascribed their rum to 

k * 1 r liiu-b ind s passion ft l drink and play. And 

in | dm nig tin n niutuil lecuinin itions, winch often 
an oimttd to h irshiu s md ev<n menace, tbeir 
lie ' pi ihildien, hilfili id with told, weie crying for 
il in 1 

st I \ is diffiicnt with Mucel and his family. 

.d Ih n \ icoful 1 1 me w is w un td by a good stove, 
ii ai d tin st verity of the st ison was not it It. /I hey 

i w i j i pi o\ ided with ai 1 the nc cess iry mov isious ot 

ut lif tl e v wert warn I) cl id , nd, by means of 

u tluu fiimti ec onoi iy, they could now procure 

ii oei sionally a Io id of fire-wood, coffee for their 
d nn imn r nitdl, andsonirtmus even a bottle of wine, 
it M i ci 1 had giv c n up tin glass of brandy which he 

Ind been neeustomed to take when he wa* in full 
ii, vuik, saying guly, that 44 thin was no need to oil 
d the whet Is of a (ainage out of use.” In fine, bar- 


on the Sundiy,h wiuld woik and the rest ot the mony, comfort, and g<ncty, reigned m that peace- 
week, so as to ,n >vide» lot the tiei^ssitu s of lus ful family, in spite ot the hard tunes, and they 
wife and ehilditn ll is tiue his boys were ill- had no other trouble than that of being obliged to 
enough clad, ai 1 did nul vet know huw to read , break into the little treasure they had deposited m 
while >1ai eel s • uughteis, clothed in modest attne, the savings’ bank. But they promised themselves 
the woik ot then « mi hands, weie celebiated for to make it up, as soon as woik should \> c gu* sgaiu 
thehr neiti e**, am 1 i,)ucetul and pleasmg deports m the yards. 
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lj WHAT IS DOING FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
/: H DUBLIN? 

By Jambs IIauohton. 

It would be an easier matter to tell what the 
people are doing for themselves, than to reply, in 
any satisfactory way, to this question. Ami yet we 
I would not have it imagined mat the woi king men 
| and their families, in the metropolis of Ireland, 
are altogether neglected l>y those who are bnnnd 
>| by self-interest, as well as by duty, to see that 
uiLmut and want do not raise their gaunt visages 
saMjenly in our midst as to undo all social ties, 
f an<Tultogether bar our claim to the title of being 
i a Christian people. What we mean to convey is, 

| that neglect is the rule, and those kindly and bone- 
i volent feelings which should characterise a people 
,< who were wise as well as virtuous, the exception. 

1 Dublin presents a beautiful appearance to the 
stranger. The Liffey runs through the city from 
4 ? west to east, and is wdllcd in b) quays built of 
1 granite, and crossed* by several handsome bridges. 
|j Our public buildings are numerous, and some 
■! of them strikingly beautiful. Our principal streets 
i* are spacious, and well kept. Our squares are large, 

1 laid out with much taste and eUganee, and sur- 
. rounded by fine-looking mansions. The newer 
I and more aristocratic portions of Dublin thus ex- 

, hibit an appearance of architectural elegance, 

I* wealth, and comfort, not exceeded by manv cities 
| in Europe. The environs maintain this agreeable 
impression ; for nature and art have done much to 
render the surrounding count ly almost all that 
• man could desire. But, when we go a little deeper 
into the realities of things, we .see much that is 
calculated to dispel fir-»t linprevnons ; and to con- 
vince us that an amount of poverty exists in tin, 
i metropolis, which loudly demands the exeicise of 
benevolent feeling and benevolent action for it* 
alleviation. The mind of the visitor is paintully 
impressed by the conviction that selfish ness- rooted 
and ingrained selfishness — prevails in this city of p i- 
I laces to an extent as criminal and besotted as in any 
| other that could be named. We say ct tininaf , foi it i» 
clearly the duty of the wealthy ami the inti lligeut — 

1 we will nottoay, to feed and clothe the hungry and 
; the naked — but to base the institutions of society ou 
lj such wise and just piinciplcs, that all who arc 
I willing to labour, and to conduct themselves as 
| honest citizens, shall be enabled to surround them- 

• selves with the comforts of life. We say knotted, 
for it surely is ev ideiuv of gi eat folly on the part 

, of theiew, who arc in possession of wealth and its 
i accompanying comforts and luxuries, to leave the 
indigent many in such cucumstdineg, that their 

• hearts must be inevitably hardened, and their 
I feelings embittered, by the constant stiuggle to 

1 sustain a miserable existence, while they see all 
! around them that wealth of which they are the 
1 sole producers, and scarcely an atom of which re- 
mains to their share. It is fearful to reflect on the 
,i 1 sad contrast of comfort and misery, of luxury and 
pinching; want, which make pp the sum of our 
population — a population which is rapidly in- 
creasing, and in which the' increase of the wealthy 
I portion is in a ratio greatly less than that of the 

1 poor. .'If this state of things be suffered to con- 

tinue, it is easy to imagine that a spark may one 
day other set the framework of society in a 
blasts wurt will involve all parties in one common 
This anomaly in our social system is doubt- 
left** In a great measure, attributable to that thirst 
after wealth which makes men regardless of every- 


thing not palpably conducive to the promotion of 
their individual interests. This grasping dispo- 
sition is deeply rooted amongst us ; and we mar 
its poisonous influences are ou the. increase. To 
point out the means of uprooting this evil were no 
easy task \ not because 'obvious remedies do not ex-* 
ist ; but because the moral and religious sentiments 
of our nature have not been educated and called 
into action in the conduct of the daily business of our 
lives. It is true we have churches, and people 
crowd them in considerable numbers. We have 
eloquent preachers, who talk in abstract terms of 
morality and religion; -and give some faint idea of 
the duties which these call for at oui hands. It is 
the fashion to go to church—therelore, men go 
there ; but it does not enter into their heads that 
the precepts there inculcated are to form any poi- 
tion of their daily duties. And preachers are 
generally so courteous, so unwilling to wound the 
feelings of their hearers, and they speak in such 
general terms of the vices of society, that no indi- 
vidual ever imagines, in consequence of what he has 
heard in liis place of worship, that he has any 
account to settle with his conscience. Tbps the 
merchant goes on amassing wealth, ofteu by means 
greatly at variance with the command, “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself;" the distillei, the brewer, 
the publican, continue to manufacture and sell 
those poisons whicli are so destructive to our fellow- 
creatures ; and, as the minister of religion is gene- 
rally a partaker of these poisons, he never even 
whispers in their ears, that they are “ veiily guilty 
concerning their bi other. 11 Tne soldier lives m a 
constant preparation for doing violence to the 
command, “ Love your enemies," yet the clergy- 
man nev cr denounces him for making himself an 
adept* in the tiade of murder, or foi seducing, by 
mean and despicable devices, the only son from lus 
widowt d mother, in order to convert the man into 
an unreasoning machine, so that he may be made 
a fitting iibtiument for the destruction of his 
fellow*. T<> visit such practices as these with 
chnstuin reprehension, is not thought of, it would 
huit men’s feelings — it might awaken uneasy sen- 
sations in some dormant conscience*; and our 
cleigymen, as well as those in other places, are ex- 
pected to make the road to heaven as smooth and 
as comfortable as possible. To insist on the con- 
hint practice of the Christian duties, and to tell 
men they can never get to heaven if they live in the 
open violation of their duties, would be looked upon 
u a entirely beside their duty. At all events, it is cer- 
tain that the thing is seldom or never attempted. 

We may be asked, what has all this homily io 
sa^ to our text, “ What is doing for the People in 
Dublin i " We reply, it has much to do with it, 
and with the condition of the people everywhere. 
Groat poverty abounds. The multitude live in a 
condition nor fur removed from that of the lower 
animals. The rich .*re, generally, indifferent to 
this state of things. Selfishness is the root of the 
evil. This feeling is easily kept alive in men’s 
hearts; and, instead of directing all moral and 
religious appliances for its counteraction, our 
ordinary education has a powerful tendency to 
foster and keep it alive. It lives in the bosom, of 
the poor man as actively as in that of Jus richer 
brother ; all are tainted with this evil principle ; 
all have learned the mischievous maxim, that f ‘ a 
man may do what he likes with his own; ’ instead 
of being taught that it is incumbent on rational 
and accountable beings to study the comfort and 
happiness of their fellow-won ; pnd that no man is 
Varranted in doing as he will with his own, to the 
injury of others. Men are educated, by all the 
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citato* of society, into the belief that « etf should 
be t|ie great end of all their labours, and that m 
giving tune and money for the relief of the dis- 
tressed, they are doing some mighty work of merit, 
for which, they are entitled to tnc unbounded 
thanks of the recipients Hence, a genera) aliena- 
tion of feeling between the rich and the poor pre- 
vails m Dublin as well as elsewhere , which is 
lamentable wherever it exists, and which must be 
replaced by sentiments more akin to Christianity 
before men can be happy and contented, or society 
placed on a secure foundation 

We would not have it inferred that the wealthy 
and educated classes of Dublin are peculiaily 
hard-hearted, or indifferent to the wants ot the , 
poor , we believe this is not the case have 

many noble institutions for the ichef of wunt and 
misery But there is not an intelligent activity to 
prevent destitution, or to »I<ice the poor in such a 
position as would enable them to supply their own 
wants by their own industry It is not chanty the 
people want It is employment they neid and 
such an improved education as would induct them 
to nay gi eater attention to tluir physical as well 
ns their mental requirements 1 hey need better 
habitations , and a taste for a higher degree of 
comforts than now exists must lie aequirtd before 
this need will bi supplied I he\ w int to be made 
acquainted with tin \ iluo of ck mliness and of 
a constant supnlv of pure fitsli ur I hey need an 
edut ition which would give them some insight into 
the laws of their being, and teaeh tin m to a\ old the 
hurtful practices of drinking and smoking, w Inch 
still too generally prevail l'hc 1 ittt i b id h ilut is 
almost universal thi tomur has to a gri it ex- 
tei t been rtlinnuished lo conclude tins hr inch 
ot tur subject— if the ruh would securt to them- 
selves the iflectums ot the pool ind t licit by pro 
mote their own btst mt< rests tin y must exlnl it a 
greatei anxiety a moic gimxl disposition, to do 
them gojd I hey must realise the great tiuth, 
tint 1 God has m uli ot one blood all the funilics 
of man that dwelL upon the face ot the esrth 
I hat aristocratic hauteur, which proclaims, 1 I am 
better thin thou, must be lnd isidi the pooi 
must be held in griatei respect, they must bi 
more fraternised with, if they are rude, it is 
because they are neglected, under a rough t\ 
tenor, there is hidden many an honest heart Let 
kindly influences predominate, and the git ut m i 
chine of social life will move on peacefully and 
joyously in its course 

We nave stated tbit there are many fine insti 
tutions in Dublin for the relief ot w mt and misery 
A passing notice ot these, and ot some societies of 
a scientific and literary character, may not be out 
of place. The Fever Hospital, in Coik street, is 
a large and admirably conducted establishment 
standing m the centre of a large plot ot ground, m 


an open and a healthful situation, on the outskirts 
of the city Madame bteplunss Hospitil is 
another extensive building appropriated to the 
relief of the sick poor Meatli Hospital, Jervis 
street Hospital, Whitworth Kver Hospital, Sir 
Patrick Dunn's Hospital, the Lymg-in-Hospital, 
the Eye Infirmary in Mark-street, Heet street 
Dispensary, the South-Eastern Dispensary, the 
Female Orphan House, and some other similar 
institutions, whose names we cannot now call to 
mind, attest the fact that a good deal of active 
benevolence is at work in Dublin. We have an 
extensive Lunatic Asylum for the relief of this 
most unfortunate class of our suffering fellow-men 
Of our two Poor Houses* we need only say, that 
they are crowded with m mates, whose wants are, 


we trust, carefully attended to. Another institution 
of a similar character, deserves more than a passing 
notice For, while all, or yearly all, the institu- 
tions we have named, are partially or entirely 
supported out of the public funds (some of them 
derive the greater part of their incomes from mu- 
nificent endowments and pnvate subscription*)* 
this one owes it* existence entne K to the voluntary 
contributions ot the citizen*, and it has now been 
many years m existence We allude to the Men- 
dicity institution, which wi* founded to do away 
with street begging If all om citizens supported 
it as it deserves, by giving to it thur contributions, 
and refusing assistance to mendicants m.'dMir 
streets, it would be found eminently calculate? to 
eifept the object m v it w Here, no destitute person 
is refused food, and food of tin excellent descrip- 
tion i* always supplied Our street* aie. notwith'- 


tion is alwav* supplied Our street* aie, notwith- 
standing, filled with importunate beggars, who are 
a blot upon ourcivihs ition, and a disgrace to us m 
the eyes of strangers But no tea) necessity exists 
tor this outward manliest ition ot destitution, 
neither would it be long exhibited if thoughtless 
alms-giving were discontimud It will be seen 
that much pains is t iken in Dublin to mitigate the 
evils of disease, and to relieve the miseries caused 
by penury But it must iho be noticed that nearly 
all the means of relief alluded to irt ol ucvin/iee 
nature , there is a great want of intelligent action 
for the pret en turn ot misery Much of this is owing 
to the apathy and ignorance of the wealthy, and to 
the great dimcultv experienced m the collection of 
funds foi useful purposes from private sources, 
and government aid is only gri nt<d m accordance 
with the old fashioned notions, that hospitals for 
the sick, and prisons for the guilty, are the best 
preventives of contagion and crime By and bye 
we shill discover that prevention, both in a phy- 
sic 1 and x n or il sense, is better than cure, and 
when our eyes are opened, it is to b* hoped a 
betttr philosophy will guide us in future We 
license, on the one hand, the manufacture and 
sfih of intoxii iting drinks, and, by sanctioning 
then use we «qread crime and misery around 
On the other, wi build hospitals and prisons to 
put i stop to < v its c f our ow n cic itmg V am and 
foolish nolle v 1 When we learn to proclaim the 
use of ilc ohol is a common be\ cr age to be an im- 
moral prictice, the foundation ot our physical and 
moral improvement will be laid, and not until 
then all other remedies tor the evils which afflict 
society will proveto be mere palliatives 

I et us now buefly notice some of the Literary 
and Scientific Institution* which adorn our city 
Am mgst these Irinity College stands foremost. 
It is a noble establishment, of large dimensions, 
and imposing appearance, both externally and in- 
ternally W e do not enter upon any detail of its 
constitution or government — this would occupy 
too much space, and be foreign to our object fhe 
principal points of mteiest to a stranger, within its 
walls, are the beautiful park, which is at all times 
accessible to the public , the museum, which has 
been recently placed under excellent management, 
md is well worth a visit, the examination hall, 
the chapel, the dining hall, and last, but not 
least, the magnificent library, which contains about 
100,000 volumes of manuscript and printed books, 
including some of great interest for their rarity 
or magnificence 

Next m interest and importance may be men- 
tioned the Royal Dublin Society, a noble and 
valuable institution, which has long been the nurse 
of arts and agrifhlture m our country. Here are 
drawing and modelling schools, which have fot- 
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tered much native talent, and educated many 
men who have proved an honour to their country. 
Here is an interesting museum and an excellent 
■ library; and within its waits are constantly de- 
livered, by men of the highest attainments, and 
free to the public, lectures on chemistry, natural 
history, geology, agriculture, and other scientific 
subjects. The agricultural museum is well sup- 
plied. Cattle shows and an exhibition of farming 
implements take place on the premises every year. 
These are exceedingly attractive, and ^ no doubt 
greatly advantagtous m the formation of improve* 
incuts inllie various branches of agriculture. In con- 
nection with the Royal Dublin Society, and about 
a mile from Dublin, is the Botanic (Jaiilen at Glass- 
nevin, one of the most beautifully situated places 
of the kind to be met w ith. A large sum of money 
has been recently expended in the erection of a 
beautiful range of conservatories, which is not yet 
completed, i’his garden is open to the public two 
days in the week, and ns always accessible to 
members of the society and to their friends. 

When speaking of Tiinity College, we omitted 
to mention the Botanic Garden belonging to the 
university. It is a sweet spot, and is kept in the 
highest order, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Mackay, the author of an < xcellent “ Irish Flora.” 
Admittance is readily obtained by ail order from 
any of the fellows, or from the professor of botany 
ill the college. 

While speaking of the Royal Dublin Society, wo 
must not forget the claims of the Royal Agii 
cultural Society, an institution which wdH founded 
a few years ago by the late estimable mid truly 
patriotic Peter Purcell, who devoted much time to 
the improvement of agiiculture in Ireland. This j 
society has, we believe, been eminently huecesstul 
in the promotion of that object. Numeious branch 
societies are now in connection with it, in all pails 
of the country. 

The Royal Irish Academy is another of the 
interesting institutions of Dublin which tend to 
bring together the higher classes of society, and 
to diffuse among them a taste for the highest ac- 
quirements in scientific knowledge. Papers are 
here read to the meinheis by our most distinguished 
liteiary and scientific 1 men. There is an excellent 
library in the institution, and a collection of Irish 
antiquities; which is, we In be vo, considered to be 
the most extensive and vain il»le in existence. It 
comprises man) ai tides ot extraordinary interest 
for their rarity and antiquity, or the historical 
associations connected with them. 

Marsh’s Library, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, is 
an institution not gom. ill) known to the public, 
or much frequented by leaders, although gra- 
tuitous’ admission is tieoh accorded to all. Its 
shelves are filled with a large collection of musty 
tonicB —musty in ew*vy sense — which jare seldom 
opened. We Inbev c the henevolint intentions of 
its founder have long since ceased to be of any 
public utility, and that it may now be considered 
as atioidmga sinecure to the librarians who have 
the c«ue ot tf. The cathedral, which is a fine old 
pile, is m teu sting as the last resting place of the 
celebrated Dr. Jonathan Swift. It is much fre- 
quented on Sund iy, on of the admirable 

imi.su, "Which is pci formed there during service. 
Speakjug of music, it mav be said that tne people 
of Dublin derive consideiable enjoyment from 
that source of letiuenuiit. The higher classes I 
httrir# established fi»r*hiany years three amateur bo- 
teietien, at which concerts of the fi^st music, both 
^vocal and instriiiu»nt.il x aie frequently given, and 
numerously attended. The poorer classes have 


the advantage of enjoymg fine music at their dif- 
ferent places of worship; and a great number of 
trades' associations and temperance societies have 
bands, which afford a large amount of innocent 
enjoyment to the people. - t 

We should not omit some mention or the Royal 
Zoological Society, whose gardens are beautifully 
situated in the Phoenix Park. The committee of 
this society deverve great credit for the liberal 
' maimer in which they have thrown open their 
garden to the people. The cost of Admission on 
week days is sixpence ; but with a degree of en- 
lightened liberality, the advantages of which can 
liardly be too highly estimated, the committee 
have for some years past opened it to the .public 
on Sunday at a charge of only one penny; thus 
placing an innocent and useful recreation within 
the means of the poorest classes, of which they 
have extensively availed themselves, not only 
without injury of any kind to the garden, but we 
believe with advantage in a pecuniary sense to the 
institution. It is much to be regretted that the 
wealthier clashes in general take little interest in 
this society. It languishes for want of funds; so 
that the committee are unable to make it as largely 
instrumental in the promotion of zoological science 
as it might be. In our wealthy community a few 
hundreds a year cannot be collected for this useful 
purpose, although there are thousands among us 
who would never miss the trifling subscription-fee 
of one guinea a year 

We have pleasure in recording another instance 
of wise liberality on the part of the directors of 
another society,. which has been greatly instru- 
mental in promoting a taste for the fine arts in 
Ireland. We allude to the Hibernian Academy. 
At their annual exhibition of paintings the two 
last y ears, they threw open their doors for several 
days to the public, at a charge of only one penny. 
This boon, was taken advantage of by many thou- 
sands of the citizens ; and it was observed that 
the finest woiks of art in the exhibition attracted 
the greatest attention. Notwithstanding the crowds 
that attended, the greatest order prevailed, and 
no injury w hatever w'as done to any of the paintings. 
This judicious regulation of the committee diffused 
A great deal of pleasure throughout the commu- 
nity ; and, no doubt, ci eated a love for the beauti- 
ful in ninny minds. It also added largely to the 
binds of the Academy. It is a great pity that the 
'-li king evidences frequently given by urn people 
el their just appreciation of rational and civilising 
pleasures, are not more taken advantage of by 
government, for the extension of human happi- 
n« . Some enjoyments the people must have. 
Tliev would soon lose all taste tor low and de- 
grading pleasures, if some little pains were taken 
to bring purer sources of enjoy nient within their 
reach. The Royal Irish Art Union has already 
created a general taste for the fine arts. Its zealous 
honorary secretary, Mr. Stewart Blacker, has 
raised it to a high place in public estimation. The 
NatioAil Art Union for Ireland has similar objects 
in view ; but it is calculated to interest a class of 
the people not heretofore thought of, in connection 
w r ith such means of fostering refined tastes and 
feelings. To effect that object, 'the annual sub- 
scription is fixed so low as five shillings. The 
society is only one year in being ; and during that 
period the large sum of upwards of thirteen hun- 
dred pounds has been subscribed. The comra:.*ee 
have succeeded in inducing an eminent line-en- 
graver to settle in Dublin to execute their work : 
thus establishing a branch of business in Dublin 
not heretofore practised in this country. It would 
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be Erroneous to convey th$ idea that the working 
classes have, in any great number, taken a deep 
interest in the National Ait Union, for tlus is not 
the case; but the committee look upon it as a 
means of elevating and lefinmg the great mass of 
the people, which cannot ultimately tail to produce 
good result*. 

The Dublin Libraiy, m D Oher-strcet, combines 
the advantages of a libraij and a reading-room 
The latter ib well supplied with nevvspapeis and 
othei periodicals, and lus bun tor stvu il years 
chiefly bupoortid by jmmg nun fioni among the 
middle ranks ot society 

We have now taken a hist) glime it some of 
tlu institution* of Dublin win h h i\ < i tin knc\ 
to elevate and improve the uatic u 1 i liar ictcr 

It will be pel ceil ul lli tth *c in 1 uoste nthely 
devoted to the w nts oi tin im Idle nd uppci 
1 1 use * 1 he pool h iv t not v it bun michth night 

of m ulitiou to inttlhcti il a< quirt me nt* 1 ) 
dig, and del \ e, aid 1 ibour, in th pudiutiouct 
hi ilrh, lms been denied th u lit u iploy , and 
thc> ihuiisdves h iv t huctehn 1 * It little dispo- 
sition to gr itity th big’ <r nit* rf tluir n ltm 
But the sccue n» th inking Out unking mi n u 
iwakmmg to a ri n l t si iw ot ll n dignity i* 
hum in bcin 0 «i V tlmst i nit i t m hisbunj 
cieit d among them to it on si 1 i hi extent, which 
will be deepened ti >m y n t > \ n is cm system 
of ii itiOnal edncati n b conus m re md inoic de 
v eloped, and its adv mt igis mcii in its pi u tic 1 
iCbults upon the rising jp-iiniien llu nodil 
n itimial school, in M nlh ion h sti t h a Inn 
able ui all its arrange me nts It i eelu itingln^e 
numbers of the childun of <ii ] « i and it i 
constantly turning out, u 1 spu i rt \u tin 
countiy in all dnectioi * Ii m ilteul is toe my 
foiund the m well of i den t n, nl tt is the 
pioneers ot a h gh st it * civilisih i nd h ]>pi 
lies which w confi I i tlv 1 p will b U lliscd 

in Iitluid itnovuv di u t <1 \ Ih ulcbiated 

md excellent Ah fib sh p \\ I t 1 \ is m md 
fi ig iblt pit! on of ihn li i nl it tituti n 

and tlic imidde D Mu i i\ i tl its /t il >\ s 

until 

c now procted to sij i I u w i k is to vvh t 
the people of Dublin au doing t i rl nisi Ives 

foremost in the list of th n ct’mts foi se If 
L u prove incut st mds thi gic it t totili foimiti n 
I In nictiopolis of Ini md is n n n h the vntiu 
ot subnet), i« a mod 1 (it) to i th (input It is 
ti ue th it nnu li ill unke m v t i ts, but it is is 
nothing when complied with the hibits of the 
working classes in that lcspcet i tew years siik 
T he rroru- ot Duolin \u n >w i s hei people, 
and if tilt) niuiiitaiu the piincij h (t ttetot lism 
with manly full luv, tlu y will jioud a found itu it 
on which the u tutun h 1 1 m s nd prospent) 
well seuutl) icR l hey 1 i c i tibhshcd iiupu 
rous benefit societies, tin subac upturn v ii)ing 
from on# penny to sixpence p*i week, the mun- 
bers iccciMiig a pr« poi tiouate bendit in case s of 
sickness The deceased members are decentl) in- 
terred out of the funds, and widows receiye n 
sum of money to enable them to tmbaik m some 
tittle bubineas. At the dose ot e idi year, the 
balances remaning in li aid me dnidtd apiong 
the me mb re, lesemng a small nun for contingent 
expenses. This inode* of mulu il assistanee limy 
not be the best that could be adopted, but it is 
simple; it w suited to the expe.it nee of oui 
people, and it involves no risk of bankruptcy. 
These benefit societies foster a spirt^of indepen- 
dence: and, as they are managed by committees 
annually elected, they create business habits in 


the members, and are also conducive to the for* 
mation ot habits of economy, which is no light 
advantage. 

There is in the city a mechanics' institution, 
which has been in existence about nine years, and 
is entirely under the management of that class of 
society for whose benefit it was established* By 
iU constitution, one half of its committee must be 
opeiatnes, the other half non-operatives. By 
operatives me n eant w oi king tradesmen. News* 
papers are excluded from the muling room, anil 
all works ot u put), political, or stetaixan ten- 
denc> are cxelu eel liom tlu lilnar), wrath coii- 
s stb of a wcll-en jsen assoitiuent of leading onrgll 
othei subjet ts lhe library baa been recently 
(limbed by a valuable and extensive addition of 
book*., winch the conn nfbc wtic enabled to pui- 
c base through the pi mccly lihcnlit) of u gentle- 
man living m Live) pool, and vvl o ptt*ented the 
institution with the ->iim of one bundled pounds, 
flu only condition nttatln d to his gi*t wus. tbut 
in nhhtion il sum of two bundled pounds should 
b collected by the society iliit condition was, 
tilte i a little tune, fulfilled, and llu libraiy wus 
thus eoiisjUiiblv miiclcd and extended Hus 
uistitufii n is well imuiigetl J he annual hubacrip-* 
lion is tin hillings, which is lcetivcd niqu.il telly 
p iv menu 1 nr tin* mi all sum, the members, and 
then wives ml d uighteis, enjoy the advantage ot 
in e xedlint n idin^ ten m mcl of several courses 
of 1 tel n y and scientific lectures tin oiigliout the 
) n llu Jet tin loom is Capable* of holding 
d lit i( m hu uli il pet sons j his accommodation 
h \ in x h ui f( Lind in ‘-nth unit < n i lecent opca- 
■ mi wlui tjcjulu Rom in Catholic clergyman 
dlu itev 1 > ( t n Cahill) delivered A course of 
ie c t in s (ii isiHUomy, the laige music-hall m 
\bl> Lie it h l inldmg c ip ible of atcOmmo- 
(1 it u\u tw > tl ousand persons, was taken by 
the e ii i nt ( fui ten m n lits , and the experiment 
was i suee sdul (in, as all expense* wtic paid, 
md i sn ill suiplus timed to the credit ot tht 
lust t nt ion In uhlit on to tlu si advantages, the 

mu h is m ittudsix cl is-»es, for instiuction in 
tlu lun n 1 ingu * , aiclutec lure, etc , for each 

0 which a sm ill quirteilv payment is made. 

1 lie tei bus ut well qu difitel tor the perfoim- 
iiui of thin duties, so th it our working class s, 
md tlu yi ling nun employed in shops and ware- 
} use bait m oppoitumt) of deriving much 
s lid iiMiuctinii dining then Intuit hours, lhe 
dissta tmble eaeli evening «lter eight o clock. 
It li s been long in e oi tenq 1 iLion ot the com- 
nutt i to (pin school* i(i the children of their 
Uicnbus. and tins intcutim will, no doubt, be 
c im d into oj)Li moil at no dibtant d i> It is at 
pre se nt del lyed m con^c c,i elite 1 1 the msufhciency 
of the let >m i odation ah ldecl by the loom* now 
occupied by the assoc i itum, which comprise a 
poition of the Royal Exchange buddings A sub- 
scription for the pui post of electing new and suit- 
able buildings has been on foot foi a considerable 
length of time , and the tiusttes of that fund 
hive about tix hundred pounds m bank. As 
time thou and pounds wdf be required, there I# 
no mu udiate prospect of success This incident 
in the history ot a most v aluuble institution shows 
in a striking light the apathy of the wealthy classes 
m Dublin, whenever tlie improvement of th 4 
humbler classes is the object in view. A foreign 
singer, or a contemptible mountebank, who could 
giatify a pernicious craving after excitement, 
would, in a short time, pocket a larger sum than 
would suffice to elect a fine and spacious me- 
chanics’ institution. Yet appeals for ttiis latter 
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object are made in vain. The wealthy are heart- 
less, or thoughtless. It is not long since that a 
miserable dwarf was exhibited in our city j and 
we have been informed that the speculators m his 
deformity carried away a large sum of money for 
his exhibition. 

As building societies have been established in 
England, and found advantageous, our operativ es 
have founded one, which promises to be attended 
with good results. 

It is pleasant to contemplate the efforts which 
are being made by the profie to increase their 
comforts, and to elevate themselves in the scale of 
humanity. A weekly paper, in the interest of our 
tradesmen, was some time since set on foot. It 
was sometimes too personal in its allusions, and 
unjust in its censures ; and it also advocated prin- 
ciples at variance with sound principles of political 
economy, in relation to wages ana labour. Hut 
these errors will be corrected by time and free 
discussion. In some particulars they are already 
corrected. And even if men be wrong, it is w oil 
to see them manfully putting forth the ir opinions. 
These are the moral upheavmgs of society, which 
will, by and bye, settle down into the calm of right 
opinions and correct practice. It should be the 
inclination of all men who love theit^species lather 
to encourage than repress these eftbits of the 
working classes to improve their condition ; to 
mend what is erroneous in their views, and to 
lead them onward in the development of all their 
powers. By such a united action of all ranks and 
classes, the highest amount of happiness attainable 
in this world would be seemed. No light-minded 
man will maintain that the present condition of 
great masses of the rtopLr, ot th >se who are the 
producers of all the wealth and all the eomfoits of 
civilised life, is one which should he perpetuated. 
It is true that, without tlitii own co-operation, the 
working classes cannot be effectually improved. 
But it is the bounden dut), and it is the intei <st, 
of the wealthy, to place such an education within 
their reach as will give them correct views i f tluir 
best interest**, and induce them to co-opei ate in- 
telligently for the fulfilment of the great end of our 
being— happiness in this world, and a preparation 
for happiness in the next. We may go on making 
professions of piety and religion for ever; but we 
shall be no nearer a fait c) mu to the name of 
Christian, because of oui < him lies and our meeting- 
houses, and our staff of uligious teachers, unless 
we take into our consideration the claims of the 
working man foi hi*, fuir share of the eomfoits he 
is mainly instrumental in producing, and until we 
endeavour in right earnest to insoie them to lum-r 
not by acts of charity, but by such arrangements 
in our social institutions as will enable all who are 
willing to work, to live in comfoit, not merely to 
exist as the pariali9 of society. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROPOSED 
WHITTINGTON CLUB. 

By WltLIAM Howitt, 

0 to* life is to be introduced into the city of 
London. It is no longer to be an exclusive feature 
of the West^ End. Aristocracy is no longer to 
monopolise it. Like all institutions which can 
boast of advantages, however those advantages 


may be mingled with drawbacks, the people 'are 
determined that it shall be made trial of by them. 
If there be anything worth having, the people of 
England are every day showing, more and more, 
that they w ill have it. For, what is good cannot be 
Too good 

For human nature's daily food. 

Privileges are no longer # to be exclusive. They are 
no longer to be like the grape and the pine iu this 
country, grown in hothouses for peculiar mouths,*—* 
but like corn— for all. The better a thing is, the 
greater the reason that it should be the more 
extensively enjoyed. Such are the reasons which, 
no doubt, actuated the writer of the letters in 
Douglas' J err old' *» Newspaper to advocate the insti- 
tution of a club in the city, under the patronage of 
Dick Whittington and his Cat. And why not? 
was asked ami echoed by a thousand voices. Are 
money and common sense, are taste and enterprise, 
the sole growth of Pall Mull and its neighbour- 
hood ? Do country gentlemen only like to read their 
papers and their reviews under a handsome roof? 
Are they only fond of a good dinner; do they ouly 
prefer a palace to a pot house ? Not a bit of it. 
if intelligence, and public spirit, and a love of all 
that life lias to bestow ot good, physical and intel- 
lectual, are not to be found in the city of London, 
they are to be found nowhere. The proposition 
for a city club lias been made, and accepted by 
accldinmation. 

I must confess that the announcement of this 
scheme startled and somewhat alarmed me, as it 
has done others. Eviiy one who has considered 
the effect of club life at all, lias beeu ready to 
acknowledge that it had its evils, and those of no 
ordinaiy kind. Ill this Journal [page lfi2 of vol. i.l, 
those evils have been ably stated and feelingly 
deplored bj a sensible contributor. It has long 
been seen that these palaces, where ever) splen- 
dour ami evtuy luxury were accumulated ; where 
magnificent looms magnificently furnished, the 
most recherche cuisine , the amplest supply of books 
and newspapers ; where the best wines, and the 
choicest spi/its, were alike to be found — and these 
only for men —had a most downright and mis- 
chievous tendency to generate a selfish and self- 
indulgent disposition. There was and is a blow 
aimed by them at domestic society ; that there is no 
disguising, and which no honest man would wish 
lo be disguised. The question, therefore, in my 
mind was, will these evils be introduced into 
the city, and into the middle and industrious 
classes 7 

gi eat are the material and even intellectual 
advantages to men offered by such institutions, 
that they will be eagerly seized upon if presented. 
There is no reason why the gentlemen of all ages 
and grades arduously employed in the various 
mercantile establishments in the city, should not, 
instead of being compelled to resort to closfe and 
steaming dining-houses, chop-houses, beef-houses, 
and the like, be able, at a still cheaper rate, to 
avail themselves of an open, airy, palace-lika 
establishment, in which they had a personal in* 
terest. There is no reason why they should not, 
by the principle of co-operation, secure to them* 
selves the best table, the best wines, the best 
assortment of newspapers { periodicals, and the 
like advantages, at tneir leisure hours— that when 
shops, and counting-houses, and warehouses are 
closed, they should not find in the plAce where 
they could tpke a cup of coffee or tea, a delightful 
retreat for a few hours over a book or at a^ecture. 
Such advantages— nay, the half of them — would be 
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eagerly seized as soon as offered, and no power on 
earth could stop the movement. All social move- 
ments are onward. They are waves on the tide 
of public opinion. You cannot must them , the 
only question Is, how you can dfsttm them of at- 
tendant evil*, and array them with new lubtrunun- 


pthuoimod, dejected and degraded* would he nuftft 
than angels, and more than women, if they did net 
grow querulous, peevish, and unomiabte. Tb# 
tin rut of domestic life would be dittoped^tht 
' c \ y foundation of all social existence would he 
loosened t ^ 


talitv of good? Club life, the question once ngi It is the most satisfactory fact in the whole of this 

tated* must be introduced into tlu city , the clerk movement th»t the originators of the Whittington 
and the shopman will be brought into tlu circle Club siw all this clearly, and felt it as became en- 


of its existence 1 he only questions to ask art*— 
Shall it be 01 dinary club life? Cannot a step be 
made towards disarming it ot its evils / Most f >i 
tunatelv, the very originators of the scheme h ive 
themselves aftswei ed both these questions They 
say it shall not be ordinary club lift , it *h ill In 
disarmed of its worst features — or of as gu it a 
portion of them as possible 

In the first place, tiny resolved to place against 
the bill of mere boclily good fare the true counter 
poising bill of infill etuil and soci il f ire T hey 
resolved that, be ides mere eating dunking news, 
and politics, there should In added all the itti ie 
tions and amenities of a good hhrarv of cotun&a 
zione, soirees, music it evening 1 etures md 
classes for instruction It thould become at c net 
a literary and social as will as a r stmrif >iy 
establishment But even thm tlu y peutivi d th it 
it did not gt t rid of tlu ohji ctions to it on th si n 
of injury to domestic life 1 lie veiy adv lit j,c <f 
an intelleetii il kind amid only widen tin ^ulpli 
created by club life between the club and h 1 1 
betwein men and women And lure let tlu rt idtr 
pardon me the plum use of the pi tin term nun 
and women instead of ladies md gentlemen It 
is more concise and Saxon and, in f ict, 1 am 


lightened and good men l hey mi do it an essen* 
tnl pirt of their scheme that lathes should bo 
admitted to all the privileges and advantages of 
the institution I hey vlftcrmincd to bade their 
movement not oil tht good ot hilt, but of fri) 
soiuty uj on the dignity md will ire of integral 
li u in aii n ituic 1 adies sh< old i oi nutcly cast the 
eh lm of tlu u prist nee on their tanvers<tzumfS % 
tl i ir soitti s tin n lectures, but on their library > 
tluir el isles, and tluir talie d hote Nay, they 
went further — tiny u cognised the great fact that 
there is no sex in souls, and resolved that women 
should tn ike a pait of tluir governing council 
By this bold and phtlotio^bual resolve they 
hive nude two gicat moves in c ne 1 hey have 
in trod UK d club life, deprived of its one sided tha~ 
lictir into the city oi I ondon and they have 
given t< worn aft that place uut dignity in the social 
scah winch has hug h in w luting for the tru* 
bdluue of existence, md which must he followed 
b> tlu most refining and thv mng t fleets 'taken, 
tlu ref ore is a whole , this must l e reg irdc d ns one 
c f tlu most stnking social mow incuts of the age 
It is a luminous e\ idi nee that socu ty is really ad- 
v lining Hint tlu wilting md the pleadings of 
tlu wise haw taken deep mot mid that Mind, 


much fonder ot nUn md wuiun thin 1 am of mdcpciuhnto nitihcial ind c ven n itural disttne- 
ladies and gentlemen Well tlu projectors of turns, independent of even sexual differences, is 


the Whittington (lull siw tint when men axso 
elated together, as they bund it tluir club 
topics of deep interest, weiks of exciting and 
engrossing eharnctci as tli > real md t like d 
their minds wjmld const qiu ntl\ strcngtlu n w iden 
take in a more expan ivc h ri/c n cn brace a 
more ample and import mt cl iss of >bje cts Mmd 
would wrestle with numl flu tun g u mid in 
rounter the strong and atre ngth wi til 1 b t In its d 
in the struggle Out ot the c uflictof tndtiichiil 
intellects tru giants ot the pul lu miiulwc ul 1 hi ring 
more great during and utiw tli u ever In th 
meiutnne by the force of tlu sc cn umst u ccs by 
the attraction and the team ition wl uh tli \ would 
create the men would be u on and inert dnwn fc 
the club, andfiom tlu domesti ftriM h \t lu me 
these circumstances would be lcting in tn inverse 
ratio and producing tin n in tin d iff cts ihev 
would not merely t ike the bust md the «u n » ml 
the hi other away and a poiti li ot tluir income 
with them, but tiny would do more md fnr w >rx< 
The women, deprived of the advantage* thus con 
ferred on the men would stagnate ind retrogadt, 
instead of advancing The men would every day 
become better m fount d minds of an cqud 
strength and of tqu d inf >rn ill m would be made 
ail absolute mces uy for them 1 lip wcincn 
would not be bitter but woibe lnfoimed thirugh 
the ver\ privation of tin suuty of this wtll 
informed portion ofsccuty 1 he men would feci 
daih that their wives, sisters, mothers wcie 
become leBs and less adequ Ue comp mums for 
them The women would feel it and be depressed 
From sueh a state of things n > thing hut the worst 
consequences could result to all part es, and to 
society at targe The men active, informed, 
taking in discussion and intelligence as their 
daily sustenance , the women, neglected, uncom- 


nctivingits due acknowledgment as the actual 
in inline cl and ri d pu since of tlu world ns that 
only which lives, and enjoys, and for \ hlch all 
otl (i thiiics live and sure It l tlu mom dnimvr, 
which is thus at last placed on its true throne of 
ct mil justice ind worshippi f with tlu mingle 1 
horn go of tin intt licet ind the lie irf 

In thus admitting wcirun to tie tublt dhoh as 
will is to tlu s h ns of music ind mstnution the 
k hi mtr i if tlu \\ hittmgti n (Nub have broken 
tlu u « f n i i< st dre iry custom in this country 
On flu c lit in ill it is wtll known that the /adV 
/ h t io in of every hotel is the common ground 
t b >th sixes I here nun md women, often per 
f» ct str if, rs to cadi ether sit eh wn to the com- 
nu n tilde side by side, and p »rt ike the common 
meal and practice the ordinary civ ihtics of life, 
kn wing md fie ling that this intercourse has its 
true limit in the custom itself, and gives ground fin 
no otlu r claims upon any one , c t ncquaurtanceshi i 
>r itboiwise Hue if lidus aie in town, or i» 
in) town, they can enter no inn, coffee house/ oi 
h tc 1 without In ing shut up in puvatc apartments 
it in advanced charge with a very Tui kish soil 
of jealousy 1 lu re is an in proprn ty in eluir going 
1 ne or in company only ot their own sex t» 
inns and pi ices of icfrcshnunf The confectioner s 
xli p with ts buns, and its basin of soup, » tli# 
only pi uc i e illy open to them I his is a great 
want it is felt as such by ladies, it eiight to b 
done away with, and this movement is the first 
step to its ibphtion 

1 know that it will be said that such a free ad- 
mission, and such a free mingling of ladies in a club* 
house, must lead to the worst consequences, to 
improper acquaintanceships , to improper ad- 
vances on the part of insolent or designing men 
The danger would be just as great as it is at a church 
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or 8 chapel, and no more. The very establishment 
of the custom itself, establishes with it itd inevi- 
table etiquette, and all the safeguards of propriety 
and decorum. The whole mass of individuals 
assembling there will assemble under the public 
eye as much as in Cheapside or Fleet-street. 
Ladies are just as much out of place there, and no 
more, than in the reading-room of the Rritish 
Museum, where some of the best, the most intelli- 
gent, and most modest of them are daily to be seen. 
But the true answer to this is, the practice of the 
whole continent. No people are more punctilious 
in the rules of private ljie than the Germans — 
so much are they so that it is not thought deco- 
rous for a sister to keep the house of a bachelor 
brother — so much aie they so that if a } oting gen lit - 
man who is in habits of intiimiev in a f.tnnl}, 
happens to call when the young Lillies only aie 
in, or is shown into a room while t hoy only aie, 
the young ladies ier«i\e him standing, and re- 
main standing til he depot* -the circumstance 
being a sufficient reminder tint it is proper tbit 
he should do so. Yet these \eiy ladies, on any 
occasion when it was mce^s.iij, would feel no 
scruple in taking their plan* uu itti n<l<*d .it u 
table d'hote. Nay, so amur^al and «o fixed, so 
safe and innocumi*, is t* is cu tom,* that our own 
ladies are found abroad everywhere t iking a*l\ min- 
tage of it, and travelling where they please two 
together, without any gentleman, and m some in- 
stances quite alone. Moore's melody of “ Rich 
and rare were the gems she wore," does not apply 
alone to Ireland in a past age it is true of the 
whole civilised world now. It need not he said 
merely — 

On she went, anil tier maiden sinile 

In safety lighted lur round the Isle; 

And blest for ever Is *ihc who rtlicd 

Upon Erin’s honour and Lnn’s pride. 

It may be said of the greater part of Europe ; 
so much *o, that a lady of our own acquaintance 
posted day and night across France, set sail from 
Marseilles, landed in Sicily, ascended Mourn Vesu- 
vius, took her wav noi toward thimtgh Naples, 
Rome, and Switzerland, back, all alone — met with 
nothing but the utmost courtesy, and reached 
home as safe and sonfid, as if she had had a regi- 
ment of horse-guards in attendance. In fact, this 
stupid, unsocial custom of excluding ladies from 
our public tables is adisguu e to tins country, and , 
the sooner done uway with the better, both for 
good manners and true enjoyment of life. The 
true way to meet the evils of club life, and to de- 
stroy its worst tendencies, is to intioducc the in- 
fluence of women into it — to make it thu*- ap- 
proximate more to the eharaeti r d hon t Whin 
woman has diffused the chnun of her pie-enee, 
through the soiree, the ronvet stnione, thy musical 
evening, and the class, when she has also impro\ ed, 
expanded, and *tored with interesting topics, her 
mind, it will be found that the husband, the 
brother, and the son, will be more and more ready 
to escort her home. The balance of the fireside 
will be restored to a gi eat degree ; and the book 
Which interests the men at the club library will 
soon be carried thence, or from some other library, 
undei the arm homewards, that the female portion 
of the family may enjoy it likewise. 

But, after all, no form of public club life can 
fully remove from itself the objections lying against 
ikon the side of domestic- life. It is not to be ex- 
ported that ladh'S can or will ever resort to them half 
so much as men. Their presence there may make 
narrower, but cannot altogether close up the social 
6hasm. It U cmuufh that this modified club life 


offers great advantages to men, certain advantages 
to both men and women, and tends to eradicate 
some of our most unsocial habits. The perfect 
balance of social life will require other advances, 
other measures, and another great step The edu- 
cation of women of ail classes must be better 
carried out. They must be educated more for in- 
tellectual 'companions; and that admirable plan of 
associated homes, which was proposed by Mr. 
Adams years ago, in the Monthly Repository, must 
one day be carried out. By this plan, a number 
of families living under one roof, and having one 
kitchen, one table, and one complete machinery* 
of dome* tic economy, could each enjoy its private- 
apartments, and come together to table; could 
enjoy the common library, and in the evening the 
miiMc, or the conversation room, at a far less ex- 
pense, and on a f«u more handsome scale, than 
the\ ( an now have their often contracted dwellings 
.mil scanty hoard. By this means— a similar 
scheme of w r hich was also strongly advocated by 
Southey, in his ** Colloquies,*' though only ex- 
tending to unman icd ladies— small incomes would, 
combined, purchase luxuries, and me ms ol health, 
knowledge, accomplishments, and refined enjoy- 
numt, to nil extent now inconceivable* Schools 
and classes for the children of such associated 
families might be -up plied with the best masters, 
and eveiy good oi embellishment of life he freely 
and widek diffused. Depend upon it, the do- 
mestic club, the home conversazione, the home 
concert, the home libraiy, would soon become a 
powerful rival to the public club. Gentlemen 
would hasten home, to partake with their wives, 
mothers, sisters, and children, the pleasures of in- 
tellect and fireside delights ; wdierc the school, tne 
library, and the well-stored private closet, had 
been building up minds in tneir nearest female 
relatives, ns full of intelligence and of human in- 
terests as their own. 

Ibis is the next great movement which I feel 
assured the very' existence and operation of clubs 
for all classes will make necessary.* They will 
I show its need, and will lead to its accomplishment. 
The tiue balance of social life can not be perfect, 
till woman has her natural and full injlueiice in it 
^ — till her delicacy of taste and of manner, the 
charm of her pure presence, the brilliancy or her 
intellect, and the sunshine of her affections, are 
mpde the voiy atmosphere in which our own 
energies shall exist and our virtues flourish. The 
very onward current, which, seems at this moment 
only dkuling these elements of social being, will, 
unquestionably, in the end unite them ; and the 
l ue secret of human happiness, of nicely-poised 
privacy and publicity, of labour and recreation, 
bo there eventually found. 

Jn the meantime, I would suggest to the pro- 
moters of the Whittington Club to constitute their 
Ladies* Council not merely of literary women, how- 
ever popular or able, but to call into it the ladies 
of the most eminent bankers and mercantile men, 
and to let the Lady Mayoress for the time being 
be an honorary member of it. Every class should 
there find its representatives; and the sound ad- 
vocacy of principles of progress, and of labour 
for the good of all, should be the only requisite 
for admission to this distinguished body. To those 
who may fear that such a position for ladies may 
in any degree unwoman them, we need only point 
to the ladies of the Society of Friends, who for 
nearly two centuries have occupied such a position, 
and exercised such functions ; and ask where there 
are ladies more truly modest, refined, intelligent, 
and femininely good ? 








MEMOIR OF ELIIIU BURRI L V 
Bt Maey IIowitt 

Among the many remarkable men of this re- 
markable age, most of whom we hope to present 
from time to time to our readers, no one Beems to 
us more worthy of notice than I !ihu Burntt 
Elihu Burntt is not meiely remaikable for his 
knowledge of language*— a knowledge which is 
perfectly stupendous, and which having been ac- 
quit ed under cn cuinstances which at first sight 
would seem to present insuperable bairitrn to any - 
thuig beyond the most ordinary acquirements, 
ni iv naturally excite our surprise and udmiration 
— but he is remarkable in 1 high moril degree, 
nr d this it is, combined with his great lc irmng, 
which entitles him to our love and revert net 
llis man} -1 an gu aged he id is wedded to i 1 irge 
and benevolent heart, every throb of which is i 
sentiment of brotherhood to all mankind Like 
an apostle of pe ice and good will, he 1ms come 
amongst us, with the clatpc 1 hands as his gm 
mutt, as a teacht r and pronuilgitor of Christ s 
own dot tun of love He has not read Homir 
nd \ ligil and the Saga* of the North, and the 
\ t d is or the I ast, to idmire only md to t< ach 
others to admire, the strong handed w irrioi. 
tutting his way to gloiv through pr( stral md 

I lc ding thou* mds lie h ib rc id, inly t( 1 nil 

I I ire emphatic ill}, that God niidi ill men t bt 
lntthren, and that Christ gm is the sum l tnl 
c f his doctrines that th* y should lo\ t ( nc in >ilu r 
This is the end of all his rcadm^ ind learning, 
and better by far to h ivc k lined thus w ith li ircl 
hands and a swaithy biow over tl c lib uts ol lus 
foige and hammer, than to line studied in easy 
universities, to line worn 1 iwh md ermine yet 
have garnered no txptnbivi benevolence while lie 
became a piodigv of learning 

And let us here, bt pirmitttd to mij one word 
upon what may justly be called the tiut in t> 
cracy of America Ibis cl iss is c rl ulat< d to pio 
duce a moral era and it is with i j yful spirit 
that wt siy it is not only influent i ll, 1 tit it is be- 
coming more so day by d Of this tl ss man} 
are poor as to worldly wealth, and 1 wlj as to 
birth and station — where station is reckoned bj 
income, fine equipages, &c — jet thnr infiut net is 
diffusive as light and air, and, like these pint cle 
n cuts they produce only vitility and a he ilthy 
n ( ini existence Of this class are thi Gams ms 
tN Chapmans, the Channinga, the \V hittiei s tic 

< hilds, the Hutelunsons, the s, the s we 

could add a long list of names, but we refmn, for 
many of those on whom oui eye is fixed are men 
and women, many of them quite young who 
though influencing a large circle, are as yet un 
known to the public The outward charattuisticb 
of this class are gentleness, the spirit of self 
sacrifice, purity, benevolence, simplicity, (< i 
biued with great intelligence activity < f n n d 
broad sympathies, and the mod innate refuu i nt 
and good breeding Itisunlikt my thing Lvi to Ii h 
biench, or German that we ever saw It is the jurt, 
afleettonate Clmstnn life of young Aim ricu It is 
the realisation of all that Franklin and Washington 
dreamed of, and out of which triu national groat 
ness will grow Jt i* the spiritual lift of the holiest > 
and best of the pilgrim tatheis and mothers, m w 
coming forth like seed long buried, to a beautiful 
and noble growth, which, having truth and religion 
for it* supports, will spread like light, and become 
univerf&h Of this class is Elihu Burntt, and to 
him return with pit wmre 


Llihu Burntt was biru in New Britain, Conneo 
tient, Dec 8, 1811 His father and grandfather 
both bore the s unc Christian name, and, with all 
who bear the name of Burntt in Amenta, are ds 
tended from William Burntt, who diet 1 at Strat- 
ford, m C onneetjeut, m 1651 Our Ehhu's father 
was a shoemaker, and supported m credit and re- 
spectability a family of ten children, of whom the 
subject of this memoir was the youngest of the 
five sons His was a hard life, as may well be 
imagined but hu. troubles and difficulties never 
soured the milk of humm kindness with which 
hu heart was full His son describes him as M a 
man of nervous temperament, quick apprehension, 
and vivid sympathies m iioof of which Utter 
vutm, wt need only tc 11, th t his house, whioh 
w is a vciy ainitll cn , at d veiy full of its own in- 
mates ytt aflorded a shclieiing roof lor more poor 
and be i lghted truvcllciH thin any other house in 
the town It stood near the church too, and in 
cc Id wmttr weather rec uv ed all such peer old men 
and women, durm the interval of the morning 
mid afternoon stivuc, as h td no other lefuge than 
the host} walls of the church Amongst the 
earliest lecollectioris of Burntt s childhood is the 
arranging all the chairs and stools in the house sn 
a bcmi cnclc iround the hrt, and the benevolent 
cxpicssion of c mute nance with which hiB father 
usi d t( cc nduct to the best seat in this socnl circle 
an oil idiotic pauper, known by the name of 
Aunt Small No rt sj t ct of peTbonb wasbhown 
hoc c\ce| ting in j »r as they were pre cmi- 
iu ti tl v poor and friendless It must not he sup 
posed, howcvci, th it ( Aunt Sarah ' stood m this 
relationship to the family The Bumtts had mul- 
titudes of aunts bnd uncles, but the connection 
came almc from 4 cor sanguinity of affliction ' 
If any one in the town met with a misfortune, 
lost a limb oi b c line halt or blind, or dupib, he 
became to this g > >d family an uncle or an aunt 
What a sermon might be preached from this text l 
M my a tune, when rt turning weary from market, 
at ten miles distance the good shoemaker would 
wilk two or tluec miles out of his way to leave a 
f< w oystcis or oranges, or some such acceptable 
] recent, to some su k person or poor bitflerer, who 
sto< d m need of these things Tie wife of this 
giod man was worthy of him In the emphatic 
wiids of lui youngest son — “She was the best 
fneiui her children had on this side of Jesus 
Chi ist Thost of her children who died, as well 

as those who aie still living testified to the influence 
< f hu m iyeis and to the teachings of her godly 
hf She exhibited all their father s benevoltnce 
md Inin an symn thus, with an unruffled placidity 
of run wlmn wistiuly beautiful 

\\ itli uch } n t tr uni) g was it to be wondered 
at that the children of the poor shoemaker grew 
up go d nun nid women? The wondir would 
hue b ( i we think if tl tv had gi >wn up other- 
wise I lijih tl ( eldest son, was appr uticed to 
a black i nth with wh ii he seiv d two or three 
w i stulymgthi while mathk matics, for which 
lie h d a tutc At the <nd of this time however, 
lit lut with an ucidtnt winch disabltd him for 
sunt month*, (luting which he pursued his far 
vouiite study with such ardour, as to induce bofne 
benevolent friends to send him to college as soon 
as h was lblc to lay aside hi* crutches Btfore 
lit w as tw enty-one, he brought out lus work called 
/ ujarithnettc On leaving college, he went to 
the btate of Georgia, where he resided several 
y card , first as a schoolmaster, then as civil engi- 
nter, and lastly as editor and proprietor of a news- 
pnp< i at the st at of government Being suspected 
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©F holding pi me 4 h * favourable to the total abo- 
lition of slavery, lie was obliged to fly for his life 
to the north All he had gained by severe industiy 
for years w is thus confiscated, and in 1830 he 
began life anew m his n itive town He now com- 
pleted an astronomical work called The Oeoqriphy 
of the H( avais i which soon became a popular 
school-book. 

Being the youngest of the five sons, it was the 
privilege of our Lhhu to remain at homo with bin 
parents, and contribute to the support mid comfort 
of their old age Among th pleasant* st rerm 
niscenceaof hi« earlnr lite an the exution* he 
made for this purpose At Sivtitn he 1 ad mmd 
at the full at ituic ind stmigth of i m m Hi ikw 
united himself with the Connie Rational Church 
in New Brit mi, under the pistol cl clmge of the 
Rev lit my Jones, and is at th iiiMiit time a 
member in i cgular standing of the sum Chinch, 
whose articles of faith are the same as tli »sp 
of the Independents m hnglind \t this tine 
his f ithu s hist and cast illness commenc'd, 
which lasted tor alino t i ycai Dining the vh >1 
of this time this c\ cM lit son 1 ibourtd tl im _,h 
tli d iv m tli h Id oi the forest, iml then 
vr itched thiou^h hilt the night it the bed dc of 
hn fithqr, tint his me flic i might be tn lid to 
t wonutssarj rest Altu his iithtrs dc ith lie 
ajpuntiecd hmi'-clf to illicksmith of th turn 
tne only school eclucition hi h id as yet ic caved 
being three months ut i c*i tnct school dm ng the 
winter, before lit was filtccn Of iirgic it i un 
porlance, howevtr, than this sc mty tuition w is 
the keen appetite for re iding which kept hi* miud 
awake ana wine h w is doubtl ss stimul t din the 
difficulty lie Ind in moaning books llusintui t 

mission foi reading in attributes m the first pi lcp, 
It sa to the innate force of ins own mind thin to 
a mere idventitious cm umst inu in lu> inly 
youth At th it tune the old revolutioifarv Mildius 
abounded in evtiy iu lghb >ui hood of Nt w 1 ngl md 
It whs a uleasuu to them, md they dumed it i 
duty of the first m igmtii le ilso, to ^ itl ci round 
such healths is were open t > then rice j tion, and 
to re he use to the rising generat m all then 
strange, stones ib ut the w us A knot of these 
atiuloiis old pmstoneih vvuc legulir visitors at 
is fitlm s hou c, md it f 11 to Eliliu s sh ue t 
driw th cider foi them t in winch tl y derived 
a ceit am dc-jpc of msj ition lie gi ij Iul 
nunmr in win h these earnest old m n related, 
embellished in 1 e»\ ggtrited, pci hips, tl c h tions 
or ficts of the i rt\ lutionaiv txpen i v. excited 
the nnnd of the b y to the highest <1 < lie 

hid th keenest i 1 1 h for their stoi i*>. or foi ai y 
such As rescinbleu t 1 cm It w not loi g there 
fore, be fou he mad trie delightful disc, very that 
tiles ef a sinulu eharicter might b found in 
books Ho re id such as fell into his h md , an 1 
found them as n^uesting as those told by the old 
gr mdfatlie rs of the wllige It was this love of 
nirritive which mi 1 the biblt such a tisemating 
book to him it h id ill tin charm to him win h 
th » novel uadi i finds in the last new romance 
It was the first book which he rcnl, i Ur getting 
through the spellin r book, and he used to ste il 
away with it under lus at m, md dev our its wonder- 
ful histone and it> per ion 1 narrative s with a ^est 
which hi* good moth* i fondly mistook for religic us 
unpreMions 0*+en has lie heard her telling her 
neighbours with pride of tms chai aetenstic oi the 
boy. and lio v ].» built upon it a hope of his be- 
tBonung a useful and eminent Chnsti in 

When the bible was exhausted, a gr< it v iciium 
iwmsmeu, whicl it Would requir si n whitlirge 


library to fill. All the books In the village were 
containod in the parish library, and from this* 
only once m two months could a subscriber obtain 
any book, and then he could only take two quartos, 
or four duodecimos It was an event of thu 
deepest interest to the poor lad, whose mind was 
fuily famishing for books, when he first accom- 
panied his mothei to one of these important meet* 
mgs With a breathless feeling of impatience, he ! 
saw the librai i in open a kind of cupboard in the | 
church, and thus reveal to his eyes about two i 
bundled \ olunes There was no great choice 
anioi gst them I hey consist* d of nistory and 
sermons, but In hid had an earnest conference . 
with his mother m tht clinic n porch, and thev had 
come to a compromise with ugud to the books 
to be ^elected for the next two months, with which I 
In could not be gre itlv dm itished He was to 
''licet one h ilf, accoidmg to his own particular 
tist<, for his own particular reading, apd she the 
remainder It is needless to say that his choice 
f 11 upon books of lustoiy, while his mother dc- i 

\ otul he rself to sunions and homilies Two little r 

duodecimo volumes were, however, but scanty 
fue foi hm hungry mud, and, suite, of the most 
ngid fru^, ility of h iding never lasted him beyond 
the first month of the htinulutcd time, so tint, to 
list Ins own ulna e , for trie 1 ist month 1 vv is m i . 
t te of intill c tu il famine The last week of this 
month, md the one before the “next driving of 
books, was one of git it excitement, md most 
i u nest used his i ndc \ c urs to hi , to persu idc his 
mother tli it, with so good a minister as tin v h id, < 

om sm 11 volume of sermon® might suffice im her | 

sjmitu il m c ssitns, md sometimes, but not often, 
he induced lur t> be ol his opinion I 

In this way by the time he was sixteen, he was 
nnstei of tlu c intuits of all the historical works 
contained in the lit le pmsh libraiv, md many of 
wlutli he h id read twoci three times over Buiritt 
lnm t It attributes the living, unappeasable rest 
wli li h li i>. tvci li id foi book®, to tne early difh- | 
c ill ( v which he h id in obtaining them It is pro- 
hibit he ays, tbit hid he been turned into an 
immense libnvry is soon as he was able to read, 
li liould never hive acquired such a taste tor 
r idmg and the wholt tenour of his life might 
hat t he t n difftrt nt , 

So( li dftu tlu lgc of sixteen, he apprenticed <| 
hmisc if to a bl veksinith, and took up Ins residence 
v i tli his brother Elijah, who, as we said before, 1 
fi d from (icorpia to his native town, and hue j 

opened a school By I lijah s advice, however, j 

when his term of apprenticeship had expired, and 
was one and twenty, he 1 iul aside his hammer, 
u (1 becimt a student with his brother for one 
half-year In doing this he had no higher aim in 
view than th it of being ible to manage a sui 
vcyor 9 comp u>s, and perlnjis of reading Virgil m 
Latin lit could tarn u dollar Atfd a half a day • 
at hi (rade , and consequently might consider that 
even thy he spent in school cost him that sum of 
money Hus reflection mad* lum doubly mdus 
ti ious After this half-ye ar ot study , in the spring, 
lie found himself well \eised in mathematics, he 
h id gone through Virgil m Latin, and had rtao 
semil hunch works- he was therefor© well 
itirhed with himself, and returned again to the 
* forge, determined to make up for lost time. To 
accomplish this thoroughly, he engaged himself to 
do the woik of two men, and thus received double 
w iges Se verc as this labour Was, and requiring 
fouitcen hours oi each day, he btill found time to 
lead i little of Vngil, or a few pages of French, 
minting or even i g lie at this time also firs> 
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began to look into the Spanish, which, to lus de- 
light he found he could 1 end without much diffi- 
culty Bumtt a was not a mind to stand ptill, or 
to be satisfied with the Attainment of the newest 
goal 7 there was still always a goal beyond, and that 
must also be reached ftms it was that, during 
this summer, he conceived the Idea of making 
himself acquainted with Greek He procured, 
therefore, a Greek grammar, a little book which 
would mat lie in the crown ot his stray hat, and 
which he thus carried with him to his work, which 
was the casting of brass cow bells in a couple of 
furnaces, which he had to watch with no small at- 
tention Whilst standing over these, waiting foi | 
the fusing of the metal, he would take out his j 
little grammar, and commit part of a Greek verb 
to memor) Thus he worked on, both with head 
and hands, till autumn 

With autumn came Self dissatisfaction He saw 
again the intellectual world ljmg before him like 
an undiscovered land, and again he resolved to 
sacrifice a whole winter to extend that knowledge 
which was so necessary to him He left Ins fur 
naces, therefore, and went to New Haven not as 
our readers may imagine, with the intention ot 
entering Yale College, but with a vague soit of 
notion that the vtrv utmosphtri <t that seat of 
learning would ficuitate hiy jrogrt s If how 
tver this did not much assist it ccitamly did not 
retaid him, for the intellectual libour of this 
winter seems perfectly miraculous On arriving 
in the town he took lodgings- o f an inn, and com 
menced a couise of study on the ft llo wing plan, 
which we wiU give in his own words — “ As soon 
as the man who Attended to tin hres had made one 
in the '•ornmon sitting room which w is at about 
half past four in the morning I aiose and studied 
German till breakfast which was seived it halt 
past seven \\ hi n the b >ardt rs wt re gone to thur 
place b of business I sit down to Homers Iliad 
without a note or (ouum n t to assist 111c md with 
a Greek and Latin hxicon A few minutes befort 
the people came m to tluir dinneis I put away all 
mj Grtek and I itin an 1 begin reading It ill an 
which w is less calc til ited to ittrict the nitict of 
the noisy men who at that heur thronged the 
room After dinner I took a short walk ind then 
lgain sat down to Homer s Iliad, with a dcteimi 
u iti n to master it without a master llu proudest 
n mint of my life was when I had first possessed 
myself of the full meaning of the first fifteen lines 
of that noble woik I took a triumph ll walk m 
celebration of that exploit In the evening I read 
in the Spanish language until bedtime I followed 
this course for two or three months at the end of 
which time I had read about the whole of the 
Iliad in Greek, and made considerable progress in 
french, Italian, German, and Spanish * 

When the winter was over he returned again to 
New Britain, girded on his leathern apron, and 
again resolved to “ make up for lost time The 
fame of his learning, however, had travelled be 
fore lum, and he was requested to undertake the 
management of a grammar-school in a neigh 
bouring town This post he occupied for a year, 
attending no less sedulously to his own studies 
than to those of his pupils At the end of this 
tune, however, his health suffered from the con 
finement, and from the want of that vigorous 
exercise to which ho had been accustomed, and 
he was compelled to give up lus school 

After having given up his school, hlihu Bumtt 
engaged himself, much to his own advantage, 
at a travelling agent to a manufacturing com- 
pany in New Britain He took his books 


with him on his journeys, and whenever he* 
came to unfrequented places on the road Would 
leave the horse at liberty to take its own time* 
while b* devoted himself to his favourite studies, 
and very soon the animal so well understood 
this mode of procedure, which was pleasant 
enough to him, as to act upon It instinctively* 
During theie journeys, he commenced and pursued 
the study of Hebrew Hu Hebrew btble and 
seveial works m Spanish were lus daily com- 
pillions, and e\en occupied some hours of eaqh 
night This mode of life continued for twelve 
months, during which he made his first essay 
m origin il authorship, in a story called My 
Brothers Graie 11 ms a new faculty was dis- 
covered nnd e\ er aftei the pen became a medium 
of communication between him and the public 
His next change was to commence business on 
lus own account in New Britain, but unfortunately 
this was just be foie the great commercial re- 
vulsion which was Rlt not only m America, but 
also in I n gland, and Bumtt, like many another 
trader, was an unsuccessful man Besides all this, 
he was not one calculated for success in trade, 
whtre it is necessary that a man should have un- 
divided thoughts and two e>cs behind and before, 
all directed to his own mteiests — no, Bumtt s 
heart and soul weic still m his learned books, and 
to thtsi hi again, verj wisely devoted his atten- 
tion determining to consecrate his life, henceforth, 
to intellectual pui suits His mind wa9 now turned 
to the study of the Orient il 1 ingu igis, but a diffi- 
culty soon arose trom the want ot books lo over- 
come this difficult} he resohid to make a voyage 
to Europe, working his way across the Atlantic as 
a common sailor, or m *inj other capacity in which 
he could receive wages foi the work of his hands 
lhese wages it was his mtciiti n to spend in the 
purchase of books at any ] ort at which the ship 
might stop and tl us retui u to his own country 
with a little librarj Bosti n w'u the ncaiest port, 
at tin distance of i bundled and twenty miles, and 
to Boston he set nit on ft >t All nis worldly 
w alth went with linn lus ih mg* 4 of linen tied m 
a handkerchief three doll irs and an old silver 
watch in his pocket, which w tell was of no use to 
Inin, as it did not go, and he could not afford to 
hue it mended His mothu furnished him with 
ging rbrtad and othtr light provision for his 
journc} little knowing, however, what the real 
object ot thiH journey was, for he told neither her 
noi any of his uquaintance 

Pcotsore ai d weary after a trivel of a hundred 
and twenty miles, he armed at Boston to find 
that no vessel was sailing from that port He 
learned, however, to his comfort, that an anti- 
qnaitui libraiy existed m the town of W orcester, 
which was fort} nnles distance, and to that place 
lie now resolved on going, determined to take 
work as a journeyman and to gain access to the 
hbr iry A feeling, hr wcver, of unwonted depres- 
sion lav heavily on lus mind , he was exhausted 
b} bodly fatigue, lame, and reduced in finances 
to one dollar and the old watch He limped along 
the streets of this city as he was about to leave it, 
feeling himself poor, and weak, and mein, m com- 
parison with the very walls of the houses, which as 


self has been heard to say, like the walls of the 
New Jerusalem When he reached Boston bridge, 
on his way to Worcester, he was overtaken by a 
wagon which a boy was driving On inquiry, he 
found that the boy was going to Worcester, and 
was willing to take him. there as he requested. 
This was a great god-send to his weary frame, for 
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it was forty miles to that town. Arrived at the , uours forging, Tuesday, sixty-five lines oj Hebrew, 

end of the journey, he counselled with himself as thirty pages of French, ten pages Cuvi^rt Theory, eight 

to the payment which he should make the hoy lines Syriac, ten ditto Danish, ten ditto Bohemi an^ m oo 
for the ride. The dollar, which was available *tto Polwh, fifteen names of 
money, he could not part with : .he offered him, 

therefore, the old watcn, telling mm of its present if c ^ rew eight ditto Syriac, eleven hours forging, Friday, 
useless condition, but that m he could perhaps UDWi n/ t ^ V c lion rs forging. Saturday, unwell ; fifty 
afford to have it mended, U rpight be worth more pag€8 Natural Philosophy, ten hours forging. Sunday , « 

even than the ride; and if he fpund it ho, at some lesson for Bible class/' 

future time, he might give him the difference. The •* 

boy accepted the watch on these terms, and so they So wore on the year of 1837. The next spring . 
parted for that time ; Burritt very soon engaging he engaged himself to work by the piece, and was 
himself as a journeyman blacksmith, at the low thus able to arrange his time so as to make the 


rale of twelve dollars a month, with hoard. To 
pursue the little history of the watch, we must say, 
'that a few weeks after he had been thus engaged, 
die* hoy entered the shop one day when lie was 
at work at the anvil, and with a smiling coun- 
' tenence handed him a few dollars, which he con- 
sidered due to him out of the watch; it had been 
mended, he said, and was then going cleverly, 
aids was a pleasant surprise, but a further surprise 


library of use to him. Burritt had already studied 
the Celtic tongue, and with this an interesting cir- 
cumstance is connected ; he found in the library 
h. grammar and dictionary of the Celto-Breton 
tongue, which had been presented by the Royal 
Antiquarian Society of Pans. Suddenly it occurred 
to him that it would be a fine thing fo write a 
letter in that language to the president of that 
society. Nobody but Burritt would have thought 


Tim was a pleasant surprise, but a runner surprise society, pouoay out otirrui wouia nave cnougni 
remained. During the very last year, when Burritt of such a thing, especially when At that moment 
hnnpcned'to he travelling from Worcester to New* he knew not one word of the language; however, 


happened 'to be travelling from Worcester to New 
Britain by railway, he was familiarly and kindly 
accosted by a handsome, well-dressed young 
man, his fellow-traveller. “You have forgotten 
me, Mr. Burritt, " said he, “ but I have not for- 
gotten you." Burritt asked for informal ion to 
assist his recognition. “You remember," returned 
the other, “ the hoy to whom you gave the watch. 


he knew not one word of the language ; however, 
let no one henceforth talk of difficulties. In three . 
months the language was mastered and the letter 
duly 'forwarded to Paris, in August, 1838. About 
a year a'terwards, a gentleman residing in Wor r 
center present rd hinist If before him, ns he was at 
work at the anvil, hearing in his hand a large 
packet addressed to him. This was from the Royal , 


I am he ; a young man now, and a student of Antiquar an Society of Paris, containing a letter 
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Harvard College." It was a pleasant meeting ; 
the warmest nand-shakii gs followed. “ And 
about that watch," said Bun itt, “ what has become 
of i£?. for, to tell you the truth, 1 was much 
attached to it, and should like to have it back 
again." “ That you bluill," replied the young 
man, “ you shall have it hack. 1 sold it ; blit I 
know where it is, and it shall be yours." 'Hie 
watch soon became Burritt *8 again ; and, as he told 
us with pride, now hangs in his printing-office, and 
regulates the hours of that Ezekiel who remains 
behind as the working age.it, and to whom our 
readers have already been pleasantly introduced 
by Burritt himself. 

We now return to Burritt working for his twelve 
dollars a month. A very short time sufficed to j 
show him that the antitjuaiian library of Worcester ! 
could be of little or no use to him, and this dis- j 
covery filled him with deep sorrow. The library 


from the secretary acknowledging, with honourable 
mention, his com muni cation in the Celto-Breton 
tongue, and forwarding to him the Transactions 
of the Sot ietv and many other interesting docu- 
ments. Burritt declares this to have been the most 
gratifying incident that ever occurred to him con- 
nected with his studies ; and it was extraordinary, 
for our readers must take it into consideration, 
that in looking for the necessary word, his dic- 
tionary being Celto-Breton and French, he had 
frequent!) to hunt through the whole work two 
or three times In fore lie could find it. Again we 
say, there are no such tilings as impediments to 
the mind that wills it shall he so. About the time 
of this rcmaikable letter he commenced his studies 
of the various languages of the Scandinavian and 
Sclavonic field. 

He had begun to communicate, as we have 


was open to the public but a certain number of I he 


already said, with the public through his pen, and 
lie now conceived that he might add to nis small 


hours in the day, and these were the veiy hours 
when his duties as a journeyman-smith confined 
him to the anvil. He continued, therefore, his 
Hebrew studies unassisted, as he best was able. 
Every moment which he could steal out of the 
fou^-and-twenty hours was devoted to study ; 
he rose early m the winter mornings, and while 
the mistress of the house was preparing breakfast 
by lamplight, he would stand by tne mantel -piece, 
with but Hebrew bible on tne shelf, and his 
lexicon in his hand, thus studying while .he ate ; 
the same method was pursued at tne other meals ; 
mental and bodily food being tuken in together. 
This severe labour of mind, as might be expected, 
produced serious effects on his health ; he suffered 
much frqm headaches, the characteristic remedy for 
which ’Wfijre two or. three additional hours of nard 
f&rapgt and a little less study. Wc will copy from 


earnings by translations from various longues, 
particularly the German. He wrote, therefore, h» 
a gentleman whom he thought could be helpful i 
this way, giving him a abort history of his life an 
of his present views. This letter was sent to 
Governor Everett. The first intimation, however, 
that lie had of this circumstance, was by the libror • ( 
riai) handing him one day a newspaper which lay 
on the desk, and pointing out something to which 
lie would call Ins attention. This was, that Go- 
vernor Everett had read his letter at a public 
meiting. A great deal was said on the subject, 
and all at once he found himself, as he says, 

“ labouring under notoriety.”* This circumstance, 
which would have pleased a weak or common 
mind, was at the first sight so overpowering tha* 
his instant idea was to flee away to some unknown 
region, change his name, and thus avoid the evils 


Jary of this date one week's work, as a speci- that ho dreaded. A few days. afterwards, he re- 
the whole* end our readers may then judge ceivod an invitation to go to Boston on a visit to * 
of the gigantic labours of this Titan of learning. his Excellency. To this city, accordingly* he once 
^ “Monday, June headache; forty pages Cuvier's more came, flow different this time to the last ; 
"^Theory of’ the Earth, sixty -four pages French, eleven then poor, and footsore, and oppressed by a sente 
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cf hix own nothingness — now on a v isit to Govern* r 
Everett hy his own express desire ! 

Nothing could exceed the kindness with which 
he was received , every offer was made him which 
could facilitate ms studies , he was requested even 


offer him every adv untage in the prosecution of his 
studies. Did he accept of the-er No* We are 
not empowered to say what hw exact mode of 
reasoning might he on this subject , but we could 
well believe that he shrunk from the paralysing 
idea of patroi ago, from aid which m any wa> 
might fetter linn, or render him lesq independent 
than he had hitherto btfen. This we can believe, 
1 his, however, is certain, he preferred the old 
course, there was a pit asm e to linn m it, he 
loved to feel that he was still of the ranks of tlu 
working man Hem this, w orku n r me n 1 1 1 ngl md, 
and honour linn for it fie wis h ppy. lie w is 
proud, to labour with his hands as you dc I He 
courteously declined the help proft ml to him by 
the great and the wealthy, and *>tdtt d tli it lu 
thought he could make bator jngrtbs bj pm 
suing hit own course One woid more to tl c 
working young people of tugl md Buiritt states 
einphancallv and lie is cap ible ol judging, th it 
accoiding to his id n, the condition oi j urnejman 
< r ippienticc is tic most advantagtous fer tbc 
icqulsition of knowledge Siu.li have no circ on 
their minds bevond tlu faithful pcrfoimmce of 
tluir day s woik this once done k ives the mind 
tiu foi the pursuit of knowledge Suth as tli si 
nit* of indentures cud engagements are so far 
then own masters U id ttumtt tlso, in accord 
inie with the geneicui olkts of his new fiitnds. 

1 voted ill his tunc to liter uy pursuits, and lot kid 
t this as i profession a resy visibility would lm\ c 
i ii laid upon him, he must hive confined the 
whole of his powers to this one object As it w is 
now — his day s work done, he had no one to ukase 
b it himself. and he could wandei unblauuu over 
tlu wide fields of literature, culling wliue and how 
he pleased 

lie returned o gnn to Worccski applied to 
l ib ur harder than ever, and eon n eneea in IS W 

n oiithH periodic il called the 1 ittrary Gemini 
in English and French, designed principally for 
the students of the latter language llus was not 
a sin ccinful spcculati m to him, and alter a year it 
was* discontinued Ilia faim , howev er, by this t me 
bad spreud far and wide, ami dunng tiu winter 
of 1840 he received uivititums to ketun in vanous 
cities, which he accepted In 3841, finding bis 
journeyman a wages inadequate *o bis requmngs, 
He began to trade a little on his own account He 
lined an anvil, which he Htt up in one cornu ot 
the shop, and worked here at ovtitime m the 
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making of garden tools, which brought in a hub 
extra money. All went to a sist in ms favourite 


extra money. All went to a aist in ms tavounte 
studies, and his life was happy 

As may naturally be supposed, the press was 
anxious to obtain his aid, or the adv tntage of his 
name. Ho wrote accordingly more particularly 
for the American Eclectic Revieu , which wa* ill 
tended to contain the literature of the world for 
this werk he translated several of the Icelandic 
Sagas, as well as a senes of naptrs from the Sama- 
ritan, Arabic, and Hebrew Dunng the winter 
of 1842 he again lectured, among other places, 
at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany. 
&<u, w here the fame of ms acquirements, us well 
as admiration of his character, diew together 
large audiences. In the course of this season he 
lectured no less than sixty-eight times. In the 


spring he returned to his trade In Worcester, 
where he commenced the study of the Ethiopia 
Persian, and Turkish languages 
Ihus passed his time for the next two veaTft; in 
the winder lecturing, in the summer working and 
studying Aftei that time, in 1844, having wed 
a few hundred dollars, he commenced h** paper 
called The Christum Citizin , a paper portioned 
out in a systematic manner, and dev oted to religion, 
peace, anti slavery advoc uy, .ducatmn, and gene- 
ral information W ith rtgaid to the subjeot of 
peace, we must state that, shortly be'ore this time, 
his mind had tiken a dccidtd bent Naturally 
there was a tendency in him, as every one pmst 
believe, to an admiration of the heroic The van* 
quisher of difficulties, the victor m any sc tree, was 
to lus feeling an object of respect and admiration. 
Ihe heroes of the old times inflamed his imagi- 
nation Ik hud rather a tendency than Otherwise 
to regud them as glorious, in the common sense 
of the word Now, however, he began to study 
geogiaphy, or, as he styles it, the anatomy of the 
globe , and from this study he became convinced 
of a few simple facts In the first place, it seemed 
to him plain enough that God meant one nation to 
bt d< pendent on another by the arrangement of 
cl mates sc ils f Ar , at d by the difference of pro- 
duction, soth t wl ih on country could barely 
sub ist upon its >wn pi eduction , it was dependent 
f oi Us lu muck — and just in piopoition as it be- 
cents tlc\ itid, it rtquuc lu xm us— upon other 
ec untrue mid thus by this v u simple law of 
tnutiul benefit, nation i c bound to its biothct- 
mtic n md tlu wliole w ild si mid hive no other 
bond th m that of good will U t hope, ere long, to 
pic sent loom readers an article fiom the pen of 

I lihu Burritt lnmstlf on this gluious and ev- 
p nisiv e philosophy 

With these views, Bun lit came forth in hi* 
paper, ns the advocate of universal peace and 
hi otl»t i hood 1 here was a -. 011(11111 lit 111 the l#«tter 
y irt of tin American mind wlmh usponded cor- 
di illy to tl is m w mid enlarged docti no of peace , 
and 1 n ail h mds papers started up, not, perhaps, 
so much us generous co-openitois, as willing par- 
ti<i| itoi s in the profit to hi ncmiuid Unfoitu- 

II iti lv lie wtv( r ft r Bun it t, at the same time that 
lu advc calcs the mcieasingly yipulir subject of 

L ciu, lie udvocitiH, kVewist tlu liberty of the 
1 uk nun and this at pu&ent tinds very much 
t k bsm 1 is pecuniary advantages , but tfiat is of 
smull consequence to this biavc man His motto, 
that God made of one fie h all nations of the 
earth, ami his c< 0 nisancc, which henceforth^ as he 
told m>, sh ill bt the black hand clasped in the 
wlutc, testify to lus opinions, and the time will 
come when thty will cease to bring odium or loss 
to any cut 

Burritt now Jtood hefoie the public os the pro 
mulgator of pcuic rather than as the marvellous 
linguist Ihe illotted columns of his paper, how- 
ev tr, were too n iriow foi this broad subject , And 
like Noah cooped in the ark he n< w sent forth In* 
deve 1 at mg the olive leaf us a token of the 
bt tu r tin t that w js approat hing J*he dox e, how- 
evci, unlike the jatriAichs, came not back With 
tidings th it the better time was not come Ihe time 
uqs come Forth flew every week, from the little 
printing house in Worcester, larger and larger 
flocks of doves and olive leave* In the city and 
m forest — 111 the seaport town and the log hut ot 
the backwoodsman- with the poor slave wnocou d 
just read and with the member of CongrcsS-^-lhey 
found their welcome they even crossed the Ar 
lantic, and were amongst us 


They came here ; and at the time when the 
Oregon question assumed its most serious aspect, 
most probably suggested to the mind of a good 
'knan in Manchester the ide&.pf the merchants of 
Great Britain addressing the merchants of America, 
on the mutual benefits to be derived from the con- 
tinuance of peace. The idea was adopted and 
acted upon ; and to Elihu Burritt, as the publisher 
pf the Olive Leaves, it was sent, with a request that 
in this form he would circulate it through the 
Union. The same steamer that carried over this 
address, brought back one also to the nnnraters of 
the gospel of the two countries, urging them to 
imitate the merchants, and address cacti other on 
this truly Christian subject. Nothing could have 
been more consonant to Elihu Burritt *» heart. He 
called upon one class to address another, one town 
to address another — and especially its namesake 
in the kindred land — that thus a spirit of inter- 
national good-fellowship should be excited, and 
the two countries, as it were, shake hands. The 
suggestion reached willing hearts : the very next 
steamer brought out addresses from Old England's 
Boston and Plymouth, to. New England’s Boston 
and Plymouth ; and subsequently friendly ad- 
dresses were interchanged between Edinburgh and 
Washington, Manchester and New York, Exeter 
and Philadelphia, Norwich and Norwich, Wor- 
cester and Worcester. What a glorious moral 
spectacle was this! These addiesses furnished 
fresh Olive Leaves; and Burritt went to Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York, to deliver the 
addresses in person. All this still further identi- 
fied him with the question of peace; and in Janu- 
ary of the present year he became, in addition to 
his other labours, the editor and proprietor of the 
Peace Advocate. 

The Mexican war broke out, and then the dove 
for the first time came back discomforted : there 
was not the rest for the sole of her foot that there 
had been. This was a melancholy token : but 
Burritt, nothing disheartened, commenced then a 
■ little work, consisting of four pages, called the 
Bond of Brotherhood , which he purposed for dis- 
tribution on steamers and at “iiilway stations. Why 
this should hav.e been more successful than the 
dove, with her olive leaf, we know not; but it 
seems to have been so, for Burritt employed for 
many months no less than four young men, ac- 
tively employed in distributing them. These Bonds : 
of Brotherhood were circulated on the railways in ! 
most of the free States. I 

*On the 16th of last June, Burritt loft America 
for this country. He came out in the “ Ili hernia," 
the same vessel which carried the news of the 
settlement of the Oregon question. At the very 
moment when he stepped on board, he heard the 
joyful tidings announced that there should be no 
war. The coincidence was beautiful and singular, 
to say nothing else. 

For a year or iwp be had been agitating in his 
mind the scheme of a grand Peace League, which 
should be to all questions* of peace and free trade 
what the Anti-Corn- Law League had already been 
to that question. lie wished that every one, of 
any land, who was willing to co-operatc, should be 
members of it ; that it should embrace all nations ; 
that the very world should be its platform. The 
scheme is a grand one; and it seemed to him on 
coming to England# that a conjuncture of favour- 
’ able circumstances at tha+ moment was propitious 
to its commencement. The idea was never absent 
(roinhis mind, but even more suddenly than he ex- 
pected did he bnng it into operation. He was on 
/fibrway to London/ alone and on foot, when he 


came to the small town of perthore* njne miles 
from Worcester, on the evening of July 20th. It 
was his intention to stay here for ft day or two to 
write. Here he drew up the pledge which he in- 
tended should be signed by the members of the 
future League of Peace : he bought a littlq. clasp d 
note-book, intfcwhich he entered it.. That same 
evening a Mr.TJonn invited him to drink tea with 
him and his friends. There wereaiwtft twenty in 
number; he spoke of the pledge, and. redd it' to 
them, having first signed bis own hame^to it: at 
once were added, as he himself has chronicled in 
this same little book, ** the names pf seventeen 
men of Pershore, — good men .and true." Thus 
commenced the League of Universal Brotherhood 
— may it gather the whole world in one, fraternal 
embrace I - 

Burritt has travelled already through many parts 
of this country, meeting everywhere with a cordial 
welcome. Whilst he is tbps labouring in his voca- 
tion of wisdom’ and love on this sieje the Atlantic, 
his worthy assistant,' Ezekiel, in conjunction with 
several earnest friends of peace in New England, 
is circulating there the pledge of the league, and 
receiving signatures to it. On the 18th of August 
he sent over, us the first fruits of his labours, the 
names of 160 persons, many of whom weic of nigh 
standing and influence. By every steamer which 
has left since then he has been able to send an 
equal number, amounting in all to upwards of one 
thousand. By the fast steamer he received the 
joyful news that the League of Peace progresses 
rapidly in America ; its numbers increase daily, 
and' in future, as the periodical steamers cross each 
other on the ocean, each of them will be carrying 
over, ns it were, a detachment of the army of pence 
to each other’s shore. It will not be, as in war, an 
exchange of the vanquished, but an exchange of 
victors and friends. Thus shall two great countries 
be knit together. 

Elihu Burritt will remain in this country through • 
the coming winter; with the soring he intends 
to visit the Continent, and to induce, if possible, 
even the European 'nations to enrol themselves. as 
members of this great bond of universal brother- 
hood. 


iitactru for the people* 

THE WORLD AND THE POET.. . 

A THOUGHT OF KEATS’. * 

By T. Westwood. 

‘‘ We heed thee not ! — give o’er, give o’er I” 
Said the World, as the Poet pour’d 

The wealth of his soul and its elory forth 
In burning thought and word— 

u Give o’er, give o’er ! u 

Then a dazkne; s fell on the Poet’s face, 

An omen of death and doom, 

Ah me ! ah me ! what teal's rained down , 
When soon, in the shadowy tomb# 

His rest was won. 

“ We will weave a crown for this Poet’s brow,’ 
Said the World : “ we will build a throne 

For his kingly fame; and from shore ta shore 
For aye shall his name be known — 

For aye, for aye I’ 

Amen ! to that loviug deed, O World— • 
Amen 1 brave World art thuui 


dd art thuuf 


With thy hitter scon for the beefing- hearty 
And thy crown for the corpse's brow — 
Aiflen 1 O World 1 
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SURVEY FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 

No. VII. : September — October. 

By Harriet Martineau. 

I. Ci.arkson is dead. When he was a young 

man, he had to write at college an essay oil the sub- 
ject “Is it ever riglit to make slaves of men against 
their will? '* In the course of the reading nod 
thinking into Which he was led by his task, he be- 
came so deeply impressed by the iniquity of 
slavery, that he could neither sleep by night' nor 
think of anything else by day. The rest of his 
long life (and he lived to eighty-six) was devoted 
to the abolition of slavery. Those see but a short 
way who (however honouring the man) look upon 
the results of his labours in n spirit of calculation 
bow much negro slavery has bogn done away, how 
many Africans have been benefited, and how many 
suifering whites might have been aided by the 
same amount of labour and devotedness. These 
considerations are of small account; and one might 
almost say the same of the mistakes that have 
been made by the abolitionists, and the shocks 
which our hopes have received through the igno- 
rance of the wisest, and the fallibility of the 
soundest and most earnest minds en aged in the 
cause. Discouraging as these things are, they 
almost disappear in the presence of the mighty 
good achieved in the grand — perhaps final- 
assertion of the eternal principles of lmrnnn free- 
dom which we owe to the abolitionists. The greatest 
battle perhaps ever fought— perhaps ever to be 
fought for human liberty — for liberty of thought 
and speech ill whites, as well as of limb and action 
in blacks, is now going on in America, and there 
is no saying how much of the stir is owipg to 
Clarkson. He^ has given ns the example of a life 
of philanthropic devotedness, and the stimulus to 
a finally triumphant struggle on behalf of human 
liberties : and may the blessings of posterity rest 
on his sacred name for ever ! , 

II. The stir ’which is making at present about the 


improvement of dwellings throughout the land 
carries one's thoughts back and abroad to retfow 
the dwellings of men, and see how far we are on 


Wild beasts are to be 'dreaded in the night timer 
so a man looks for a wide-spreading tree, with 
stout lower limbs; fastens beams or logs from otto 
limb to another, to make a floor ; wattles & sort o£ 
roof and walls for shelter ; and makes a ladder of 
climbing plants, or of rudely twisted ropes, to get up .. 
and down by. Several families, have oeen known 
to fix their abode in this way in u single tree. There 
is no need to say anything of the inconvenience 
of this kind of dwelling. Its chief danger "to 
health is from the accumulation of refuse on the 
ground about the tree, the temptation being to 
throw everything out of the nest, and* let it lie to 
rot. I call this the chief danger, because the 
climate is so fine that there is little annoyance 
from rain * and the damp of the ground is avoided, 
and attncKs from snakes, scoipions, and most of 
the troublesome reptiles of hot climates. It must 
be rather strange to he rocked with the* wind; and 
children and careless people must ?r>m.etiirtcsget 
terrible falls; but there is air, light, and dryness. 

— In rocky countries, men naturally live in caves. 
Those are very unfavourable to health, unless the 
inhabitants are almost always abroad. A cave 
must he too dark to be wholesome. No dwelling 
is so healthful as it ought to he which lias not sun- 
shine freely let into it. Tin re may be puffs of air, 
and occasional draughts in some caves; but they 
ore generally open only at the entrance, and must 
be at once cold and close. And what i* to be done 
with the smoke from the file? And people who 
would live in caves would probably let the refuse 
from their food lie in corners, mid injure the air 
they hreaflie. The^i caves, however, ;<pp ar witch 
a natural dwelling-place, that men bctowM much 
skill and art Upon them before dt vising better 
abodes. In several. easUrn countries there are 
wonderful remains 'of dwellings in the rocks-, cx- ' 
cavatcd into many apartments within, and sculp- 
tured without into a state of high ornament. 
There are temples of pagan gods hollowed out of 
the heart of mountains; a sort of cathedrals cut 
out, instead of built up : and ranges of tombs ; 
and, in one place in Arabia, a large theatre is ex- 
.cavnted out of the solid rock. The place may serve 
well for tombs : hut it is apparently impossible to 
make such dwellings airy enough foi human health. 

— Roving people, who cannot depend on finding 
rock dwellings wherever they please to go, carry 
their abodes about with them. Such were Abraham 
and Lot of old, seeking green pastures for their 
flocks, and wanting to move when the herbage was 
eaten down : such are the Arabs of our day who 
encamp beside the water-springs, and the Red 
Indians who pursue the buffalo herds ; and the 
gypsies among the plains of southern France, or 
the* dark forests of Germany, or the green lanes of 
England. A tent cannot be easily divided into 
apartments, nor stand much stress of weather; 
and the disposal of refuse is so troublesome that it 
is usually permitted, to accumulate till the tent of 
the Arab and the wigwam of the Indian becomes 
im bearable, is taken up, and carried away, to be 
fixed in some fresh spot. It is a great advance 
when men build up dwellings £ because, however 
bad the first riiay be, this is a kind of abode which 
admits of improvement to the last degrees that wo 
are able to imagine. In America at the present 
time, for instance, every kind of erected house may 
be seen, from the worst to the best ; and. the most 
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perfect abode yet conceived of is a built house. A. 
poor settler in the woods/ wanting a temporary 
shelter for his family, drives a few Stakes into the 
ground, and wattles between them, and lay? on a 
, roof of boughs, under which they may sleep till 
their log-house is ready. Then he makes haste 
with his log-house. If he is careless, or ignorant, 
or extremely poor, or without help, he will do his 
work badly. His logs will be so rough as not to 
lie close, but to let in the driving rain and the 
■wintry wind, though he tries to stuff the holes with 
inoss or clay. ' He' will be apt to make hjs roof too 
nearly flat, so that the «now will lie too long, and 
soak through. He will lay his floor upon the 
ground, thus having no drain, and no space for 
air to pass under the floor, lie will build, it pro- 
bably on some level spot, where he has just cut 
down trees lo make room : and water always col- 
lects and stagnates where a small clearing is made 
in a forest; and then fever and ague are sure to 
arise. Such is a bod log-house, But a good log- 
house is as wholesome an abode as any we yet 
know' of. The best kind of log-house will be built 
upon a rising ground, and be itself so raised from 
the soil as to allow a free passage of air under the 
whole of it. Its walls and roof will be made tight, 
and well plastered within ; and, this being properly 
done, no dwelling is at once so cool in summer and 
so warm in winter as a log-house. Its windows 
.will be large and numerous enough to admit plrnty 
' of sunshine and air. Its chimneys will be straight, 
and safe from danger of fire; and provision will 
be* made for the removal of all* that is unclean. 
Such a log -house I have lived in ; and I could not 
desire a more wholesome abode. There remains, 
however, much trouble in carrying water and other 
things in and out, in lighting ana wanning it, and 
in performing many domestic offices which in the 
towns can be made less expensive and laborious 
by a junction of meitiis, and a higher knowledge of 
building arrangements. In towns men are finding 
how that while separate abodes may have the air 
circulating through and through them, there may 
be, at a great saving in every way, an abundant 
supply of warmth, light, and systematic drainage, 
so as to make human dwellings as perfect, in regard 
to health and convenience, as we at present know 
how to make them. It is curious that all the kinds 
of dwellings that I have mentioned may be foil Ad 
in England at the present time.' A Brighton paper t 
says — “ In the cliifs on the other side of Hastings 
an Irishman has made himself about as romantic 
a dwelling place as it is possible to conceive. The 
cliffs here are rather more than 100 feet above the 
sea. Rather more than half way up, there is a 
small ledge, below which it is perpendicular; but 
it is accessible by a side path. Above, the cliffs 
again rise perpendicularly. It is this ledge which 
the Irishman chose for his habitation. Scooping 
out the sand in the face of the cliff, he made an 
arched cell, where he lives with his wife and an 
adopted child— a crippled, but very intelligent 
boy. The man gains a livelihood by breeding 
rabbits, squirrels, &c. M Next we read of the Duke 
of lhicdeuch's new cottages for agricultural la- 
bourers, — roomy, clean, and convenient; and 
everywhere of the steps taken to prove that people 
may be lodged in wholesome and comfortable dwell- 
ing^ as cheaply as.in the worst. ' Between an abode 
r wfmm health and decency are properly provided 


Ule Humblest cottage which has air, light, good 
.drainage, and separate rooms. 1 

Wit), the improvement in human dwelling.), new | 


Considerations arise* ; One of the most Striking is 
the liability to fires/' A ^ave- cannoi catch fire ; 
and if a tent does, the mischief stops ut a single t 
dwelling. But when we begin with ejected bouses 
— houses built in clusters, for economy of drain- 
age, &c., we become liable to the danger of Are. • 
What ravages iMfai fire have we known during the 
last dozen yearli^-the Hpufces of Parliament; the 
Exchange; the two great New York fires, after 
which acres of ground were seen covered with 
smoking ruins ; the Quebec and St. John’.* fires ; ‘ 
the many at Liverpool ; that at Soham, and the'', 
late spread of fires in France ; — what a list it is ! 
What dreadful Loss! what danger and calamity !, 
In some few cases, the evil is almost turned into i 

g ood by the removal of foul abodes, — as in the 
urning of the lower part of the town in the Quebec 
fire ; but bow many new dwellings and warehouses 
have suffered ulso ! With the modern state o; ■' 
things arises the new duty of care against fire such 
as was never thought of m less civilised times It 
has become a matter of serious social duty to have . 
our chimneys regularly swept, to permit no carry- 
ing of fire from room to room, and especially of 
wood ashes ; and to see that the houses we inhabit 
are so built as to have no beams any where exposed 
to great heat. It is believed that the frequency of 
fires in America is owing to the hasty building of 
the houses, whereby cracks are occasioned, and 
beams become exposed; and to the practice o.f 
carrying wood ashes uncovered from room to room 
—there being no saying when the fire is out in 
wood ashes. . 

Next comes the consideration that the refuse and 
dirt of human dwellings is the richest material or 
producing human food. While there is not food 
enough produced for the caters in our land, ..lid 
there is a pernicious quantity of manure lyi g 
about our dwellings, and injuring our health, it 
seems dreadful management not to remove the 
material from the dwellings, and bring it upon t lie 
land. Everybody sees this as soon as it is stated. 
Government sees it, and will no doubt try what it 
can do to cause the filth of towns to fertilise the 
country. But there is no saying what neighbours 
may not do in England, as they certainly do m some 
places in Scotland, by agreeing on some plan for the 
regular and immediate removal of the on-scouring* 
of their dwellings, and their sale to the farmers for 
the benefit of the fields. It is a good thing for tin* 
head of every family to See that nis household are 
spared all danger from the accumulation of filth in 
ami about his dwelling ; but it is a yet greater good 
if this filth is not carried into a river, to be wasted, 

;r d to corrupt the stream, but is conveyed into 
sonic receptacle whence it may be taken for 
manure. In some foreign countries that I have, 
seen, the peasants use up everything for their 
vineyurds and gardens; but their methods are not 
so decent or so economical as they might he, from 
every man acting for himself. If we could adopt 
their carefulness, while using better methods, we 
should greatly benefit the general health, and sup- 
ply a much larger amount of food to a hungry 
people. 

t 

HI. While improving our abodes on land, we 
seem to have made strides of advancement in our 
construction of our temporary dwellings at. sea, 
providing for a security, a steadiness and comfort 
undreamed of when men first ventured on the wide 
waters in clumsy vessels slowly moved with oars, 
and sometimes by a timid sail. Yet what shocks 
does our confidence receive in its proudest mo* 
meats ! We do uol much wonder when we hear tf 
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some frail schooner going down m stormy distant 
sea*, and we feel that the master Or the crew, 
when tossing about in the billows, lashed to a 
plank, or drifting m a skiff without oar or compos, 
may he realising a fite almost expected But 
when the noble steam ship “ President 1 did not 
arrive, and when all hope odHtlmgs of her dud 
out, what a shock it was to tnRecunty and couti- 
denceof those who had trod her decks, and thought 
her strong enough to beat her wav among all her 
ambushed foes of sea or air 1 On the Saturday 
before the H Great Britain sailed, I went over 
that noble vessel I saw the spare vane of the 
screw, laid on deck in case of accident to the 
vanes in use, I saw the mighty strength of her 
build, and was shown from the dock how the 
form of her hull was such that “no conceivable 
accident could materially injuie hei ! 1 lie berths 

were bespoken the comforts of the passengers 
were accumulating the cabin servant* wcie at 
their posts On the luehda}, the vessel was 
crowded, and took her proud dt pnrture at middi} 
By midnight her doom was soiled The waits 
wore breaking ovtr her she resmi ided with cues 
of teiror and the imploung \c ice of prayer In a 
few hours more she wis empty of hum in bungs , 
and she now lies perishing on the rocks, novel 
more to float We are right to push on our nn 
provements m art to the utmost but we must all 
tin while bf u m mind that rough lessons fro n 
nutuii iwaitus at cveiy step We must hup om 
selves wide aw ihc m mind and humble in Ik it 
to leceive them, come when and how they u i\ 


My Sttrin/i have thus fir bei n it nthlv Iluy 
must now intermit and become lirepilii foi I 
a i going forth on long md unc ltiuti ul to 
b rv pt md peihajH to visit some Asi itic c untnes 
I c innot answtr for what I nnj be able t d from 
such a distance but it is my hoi e to be able to 
stud home some Suruys from the hose in of the 
Nue or the base of the G v eat Pyramid I i r^d 
not say faiewell as if 1 were to dis ippear from the 


Up! or the cannon-boom will rend 
Once mar? the sky i 

And gory heaps of murdered men * 
Around you lie! 

Dreamer, awake 1 your brotherwiulm 
Is hUll » stave. 

Thousands go, heart- crush’d, down thtt mom 
Unto the grave! 

The brow of Wron? is laurel bound t 

Not girt w Ith shpme t , 

And Love, and Truth and Right, at yet 
Are hut a name t 

r rom out Time’s urn, your golden hours 
Flow last away ! 

Then, Dreamer ! up and do life’s work 
W hile yet ’tia day. 

Rot hit ham College * JPP 


KAfl or Ml DARE 

A UlM-b TRIALS AND lllIUMFttg 
By AIary Li man Gillies. 

Is a si ptesttred spot near Kildare rose a ronv 
l In g jilt of buildings, which hid m times past 
po ^».sed sum importance as the abode of a 
wt llthv squirt hut falling, hkt the family, mt > 
die ly, it had been successively consigned to hum- 
bit i md humbler tenants, till i \ t ntually Georg 
Dighton opened it as an inn H tlier he brought 
bis wife and little girl, Kate, their only surviving 
fluid b uri trial* actingoneonstitutionaldeli- 
t icy, li 1 1 shakui tin lm ther r s health, but through 
yeaib ef h elint flit placid energies of l thoughtful 
pious mind sust lined her, tilijust as Kate had 
attuned her f nth \t u the stiuggle closed amid 
duties uurt mitt n^ly fulfilled, aid Mrs Dighton 
w m < mn it t d to the giiv with regret fVom ad 
md glut t i her luisbiud u d child of no c» n nion 
bitumens Her peeiilitr chinicterliad bteitlief 
up n their existence a chum of which, w lul 
loving lier devotedh, they had nevtitlults* 
bun little conscious, till they f It the blank diso 
’ t n t ) w hi h bi i c v imvitl t them ihcylunl 
liv d in the pcrpetui) pi ni-c of her seiuie 


People s Journal for even a short time M> papcis dutifulness md provident e ire for their comft it, 
on household LJwafton, being pieparid ft i st me as do the dwelltis m fin in, who full of light 


months to come, will go on apneaung so that 1 
hope the readers of the Journal and 1 in i\ con 
tinue to meet at intervals till I return, I tiu^t 
provided with fresh m fonnat ion about in m ai d hi 
earthly abodes, in the spring oi eailj summer 
May I then find the tinirnal and its readers 
prospering and enjoying a heart} nutuil liking 
and good uudu standing’ 


TO WHOM IT MAY CON Cl RN 

Go where you may and you will find men who can Ireim 
eloquently about human pr >grewj hut who never no anything 
to promote It 

Arise, and do 1 nor dream the hours 
Of life away I 

Arise 1 and do thy beings work 
V* hile yet *tis day 

The Dorn, not the Dreamer, breaks 
The baleful spell, 

Which binds, with iron bands, the earth 
On which we dwell 1 

Up, Man ! or war, with fiery feet, 

Will tread down men. 

Up I OX his Moody hands will reap 
The earth again! 


spirits and placidity of mud neither know mr 
inquire then source, till Liansftned to a lu ivy 
atmosphere and dimhouztn their oppressed n i 
tuic | It ids igimst the ch inge, and they Uari 
w li it tin y have 1 )st 

1 h e ire and tenderness of her father chonslu d 
and developed the hue nature Kate lnhmtcd from 
It r nn thtr Education at the period of which we 
wnte was of sm ill account especially m the das 
ml country m which slit was placed , but Rut 
w h taught to read uml write, was well skilled with 
her needle, and the neatest dancer that ever 
ste npt d She h d ripened into a beautiful creature, 
uia leachtd her sixteenth yc&i when her father 
fumed a sfccnd manure Her stepmother 
brought with lur a son a fine daik athletic youth, 
wh) had just completed 1 ms majority Robert 
Ilorrey achieved what many had essayed m vain — 
he won trie heait of Kate Dighton* the pa- 
rent il sanction was not withheld, and all seemed 
to promise that “ the course of true love * would, 
m thetr case, “ run smooth ’ Suddenly, however 
a quarrel occurred between the mother and son, ui 
which Mr Dighton took part with his wife ; thus 
the domestic peace, of late so perfect, was broken, 
and the hopes that grew out or it marred* 

Late in the evening oT that stormy da& a young 
creature of agile movement might nave been seen 
gliding about the outbuildings, looking forth into 
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the deepening twilight, now from this door, now 
from that* The moon seemed toiling through 
masses of heavy vapour, but at intervals gleamed 
forth upon the fair anxious face of Kate, for she 
was the watcher ; at length she descried an ap- 
proaching form, heard a well-known step, and 
theu a low* toned voice, which said — 44 Be not 
afraid, *tis I,'* The speaker drew her arm within 
his, and they passed into an adjoining coppice. 

Each had sought the interview confident of 
power. Kate of the power to soothe and reconcile; 
tier lover to win her and hear her away. The 
gentle girl was no match for the self-willed, impe- 
tuous being resolved on her possession. In vain 
she counselled submission to nis own parent, and 
forbearance regarding hers. ^The filial duty with 
which her breast was filled found no place in his. 

44 Kate/* he exclaimed, 44 my mind is made up. 
I go hence to-night: how I go depends on you." 

14 Oil, Robert, dear, what is it you mean?" 

44 What is it I mean?" he repeated with fervour ; 
44 why, that you must go with me. If I leave you here, 
surrounded as you are, I lose you— if I lose you I 
care not what becomes of me. Hear me— trust to 
me — I have planned and prepared all. I have 
friends to aid — a priest to unite us : the car waits 
to carry us to him and thence to Dublin, whence in 
the morning we may embark for England or Ame- 
rica." 

Pale, motionless, almost breathless as a statue, 
she stood and listened to him'; at length she ex- 
claimed — 44 Robert, Robert, what madness is this ? 
Do you think I can so leave my father — leave 
him in his old age?" 

u I see — I see/’ he impatiently exclaimed, 
moving proudly aside, 44 I have deceived myself. 
You care not what becomes of me. You can at 
such a time as this coldlv abandon me! Your 
father— he is not alone and abused— / am. Your 
father— he has friends, a wife, a home — I have 
none of these. / am deserted, insulted, for- 
saken." 

His tones sea; ’.ed her heart. She sprung to 
him, and caught i.s arm with convulsive energy; 
she could not speak, but her silence was eloquent 
of tenderness. 

14 At least," he said, returning to the gentleness 
of intreaty — 44 At least, consent to lie mine— give 
me, ere I go, the certainty that no other shall pos- 
sess you.** 

His persuasive impetuosity p.cvailed. A little 
while, and Kate, wag seated by his side on a car, 
followed by three or four of his friends on horse- 
back, for if a rescue were attempted ho was re- 
solved upon a desperate resistance. Before mid- 
night they alighted at the obscure dwelling of the 
priest, situated in a lonely glen, and there, sur- 
rounded by strangers, the pale and trembling girl 
became the bride of Robert Horrey. 

44 Now/* she whispered, as aoon as the ceremony 
was over, and she bowed her head upon her hus- 
band’s bosom, 44 let us away— restore me to my 
father*s roof before morning — let us not lose u 
moment." 

Robert made no reply. Nothing was farther 
from his purpose than to part with her again lie 
wrapped her i^antle roupd her, held a cup to her 
lips of whiqH be iftade her drink, lifted her into the 
car, and presuming his place by her side, they 
drove rapidly away, she knew not whither. To be 
brief, {fa morning found them in Dublin, and 
Kate convinced that, every other tic was severed, 
and Ijer fqte for ever linked with Robert’s. She 
wrote to her father, not' to criminate her husband 
arid excuse herself, but to ask forgiveness for both. 
\*\ 


This was the first step on the' path of. sacrifice on ! 
which she had entered. Her father V reply reached » 

her just &b she was embarking for Holyhead. His j 

letter breathed pardon, prayer* and blessing, and j 
wetted with her tears she refolded it, and placed it ! 
in her bosom with a sweet superstition that it held ’ 
a charm against ill. 

It is not in a sfexch likedhis that the eventful , 
life of Kate can bp followed out in detail. Her 
constituent characteristics were eneigy of mind,- 
and tenderness and firmnesB of affection. She 
loved her husband with perfect devotion, and not* 
withstanding many dark shades in his character, 
he had some fine qualities to attach her. Unfor-^ 
tunntely one of those clever fellows who might be* 
anything, he was really nothing,' or what is equi- 
valent, 44 Everything by turns and nothing long." j 
His great passion had been for horses, and he in- ' ji 
herited a few hundred pounds; this money had •] 

been the source of his quarrel with his mother, l! 

who desired its appropriation, in part at least, to i 

the liquidation of debts for which she had in some j 

measure become responsible. But he was more J 
disposed to go forward on the path of apparent ad- i 
vantage than to tarry or turn hack to acknowledge I 

or repay past benefits. Perhaps he appeased his | 

conscience by deeming tin’s only a postponement, 
and promised himself that a time should arrive, 
when, fortune being realised, he should become 
just and even grateful ; but that till then, under 
the pressure of his peculiar circumstances, he 
might give up principle for expediency, and grasp 
at everything that promised self- ad vantage. We 
shall se’e cha wisdom of his philosophy. His means 
of living gradually settled into that of an agent for 
the sale and purchase of horses, and the employ- 
ments which are contingent upon and incident to 
such a path. Bui circumstances rose outof it of a 
dangerous tendency to a mind so lax, and a 
temper so impetuous — it introduced him to society ! 
above his grade of fortune, and as deficient in j 
moral principle : the seductive influence of gam- 
bling was at work : betting transactions, now for- 
tunate, flattered him with unexpected success — 
now the reverse, plunged him into embarrassment. 

The ready refuge of the unreflecting, or those who 
dare not reflect, was at hand, and the glass, which 
a genial nature might have taught him to lift ns a 
stimulus to friendly communion merely, was often 
ana' died to drown the gnawing consciousness of I 
past error or approaching ruin. j 

Du.-mg all this time Kate had a large share of j 
affliction. Her husband, of & jealous temper, and j 

surrounded by promiscuous and questionable asso- j 

cuitcs unxiously secluded her in a remote sub- j 

urban residence : with all his faults he loved her ■ 

ardently, and respected in her the virtues he failed ! 

to act up to himself; ill, therefore, could he Bear 1 i 
tt* expose her to the temptation and deterioration 
which were rife around bun. But amid the storms . 
of the life he led, she was often forgbtten* left to 
endure solitude, sometimes privation. The irie- 
gulur and extravagant mail s home is in geneial j 

the first sacrifice ; legitimate claims are postponed I 

in favour of the illicit demands which will be . j 
heard, and for which the criminal claimants know j 

so well how to force attention from the hopes and' 
fears of the weak and wicked defaulter. Periods 
of deep sorrow had, nevertheless, ever brought 
Robert to his wife ; the death of her father, the 
successive loss of three children in their infbnc y 9i 
and the occasional illness of their first-born, who/; 
though inheriting that fatal malady, consumption. ' 
had survived — had always found him a ready and 
tender sympathiser. Still, except in great emer- \ 
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genciea. Kate was alone, WJiat floods of thought 
and feeling swept through her soul as she sat he* 
side the bed or chair of her drooping girl, review- 
ing the sudden wrench by which she had- herself 
been torn from every prop bn childhood and youth 
had known, tube suirouudid b\ uicumsUntes of 
struggle and difficulty. It ^nl beta like taking 
the swan fiom the se^ue^terAMake and giving to 
it the course of the sea-bird* How will it bear the 
alternation of sunshine and storm, and preserve its 
pristine beauty in both — how adapt its wing to its 
devious way? Kate yielded eminent proof of the 
wonderful elasticity seated m a spmt of large ca- 
pacity and strong affection. Well w as it for her that 
she was one of those whom the severe atmosphere 
of adversity braced with strength, foi how did the 
termination of the twelfth year of her weddtd life 
find her ? Alone — m destitution— and worst than 
Widowed! Her misguided huibuid had fallen 
into the toils; tnedand convicted of horse stealing, 
he was transported for life to Van Danun b Land. 

We will not pause to dilate on Kate s sufieung 
and heroism how she stifled the Agonies of her 
own spirit, and endtavoured to call up hope m his 
heart, while it dud m her own Wlun all was 
over — when she had seen him toi the last time — 
she returned home, aid casting h< 1 self upon her 
knees, she poured forth her spirit, but m no selfish 
supplications, bhe prayed fbi him who was noon 
to he upon the wild waters, to pass, a biamled out 
cast, to an allotment, the stringency of which she 
could not know, but which her imagination i lolhcd 
in the dirkest colouis she prayed for the inno- 
cent sufferer lying before her in hvensh and fitful 
sltep aud for ncrselt, whit did she ask 7 lor 
etrenyth to do her duties Lift foi lur child, lt- 
union with her husband — these wire tin bt on® she 
implored, nnd that powu might be givin her to 
assist the healing ot the one, and to woik out the 
rldtmptioD of the other She rose full of pious 
confidence and patient coui agi Hi r fu st cart now 
was to giin some employment tint would ifloid 
flitm bretd, by her needle and laundty wer 1 he 
effeitcd this, but only m a partial and uncertain 
wij, intervals of compelled inaction at times 
consigned her to the soeiest want 

She had stiuggted through twelve month-, and 
no word of tidings or consolation had reached lur 
from the wretched exile One d'ly she w is kneeling 
beside her child, uiging upon her the necessity of 
taking some nourishment, for lu r failing appi tite 
began to refuse all food What, undt r these cir- 
cumstances, wtre the mother s means 7 Will 
wealth, will luxury, believe it ? 'Ihrte halfpence 
E$e the poor invalid hid gamed powei to reply, 
the sharp rap of the postman startled tin m Kate 
ran to the door, she saw a lettei in his hand — she 
knew the wilting of the superset lption — it was her 
husband *. (Some one had brought the letter to 
England, and posted it in London ) She trembled 
— bhe changed colour — she held forth the little 
sum she had m her hand — 

“ This is all I h »ve m the wmld, but let me have 

the letter — it is from utterance failed her, 

and she burst into tears, 'i he postman took the 
halfpence, put the letter m he? hand, and depurttd, 
but in an instant he rapped again 
“ And is this indeed all that you are worth this 


** All,” she replied. 
u Then heaven forbid that 1 should take it from 

E ou , ’ and thrusting it back into her liand he 

umed away* 

{To be completed tn our next*) 


AN ALMANACK AND CALENDAR 

FOR tftE ENSUJXG MONTJLHffO V EMBER. 

* By Carolina A. Whit*. 

aiHim noticjM, 

Astronomical Phsboyxm a— B un vises st (S min paste 
and sets at 32 min post 4, on the 1st, end on the 3flth nses at 
44 nun pa»t 7, aud «eti at 53 min past 3 —Mm n rises at 40 
min put 9, afternoon, on the 1st, and sets at 14 mill, nut 4, In 
the morn , and on the 80th, nses at 43 min past 2, afternoon, 
and sets at 28 min past 4, morn —Moon’t Change* Full on the 
3rd, at 1 1 min past 0, morn Last quarter on the 10th, at 
.44 min pastil afternoon New moon an the 18th, at life 0m. 
afternoon first quarter, 25th, at 31 min past 10, afternoon. 
— Mrrcvry aii evening star throughout the month fm%* and 
Mars morning stirs throughout the month — Weather Mean 
temperature, <2 deg 9 min , highest, 62 deg , lowest, 23 deg 
Tin atmosphere it now saturated with moisture, and the days 
daVk and dreary J he comparative warmth of the season is 
owing to the beat given out by the condensation of vapour Into 
rain Now is the winter of our discontent,** the season o> 

J ondon fo^s and link boys when, according t6 Bishop War 
burton little wretches hang or drown themselves, and great 
oms sell themselves to the devil or the court** The leaflets 
woods damp atmosphere and leaden hued skies, give a gloomi- 
ness to tho outward aspect of nature, and invest the unhealthy 
nund with melancholy Rain clouds driven along the face of 
heaven b> fieuc storms, finish the work of devastation which 
the arid blurts of October had begun In copse and forest, and 
these stem to have bun thi prevwillug characteristics of the 
mot ih with us iron a very earlv period Mariners were aeons* 
i omul to shelter iheinst.lv ti. at h?me during its continuance, and 
bv our Anj,l Six ui pr { mtnw it was distinguished by the 
nunc of \\ u tin oantli ot the month of wind. 

I, StNBAY — 21st Sunday after Trinity Alt Satnti Proper 
lessons for the nu rnlng strv Ico Hahak. Il , Heb. xl ,to v 33, and 
xii to verse 7 evening service ffriv I , Rev xtx to verse 17 
It is su giilar to trace the i c&cent f the ceiehration iff this day 
ft in i ag in i(m s to our own It wa* the Roman anniversary of 
the feast of Jupiter 1 eld u red h> the Druids as. a day of rest 
and thanksgiving and finally set aside by the Romish church in 
h nour of the nun crons satnti to whom it was found Impossible 
to dedicate i sq uate d iy I aurestinus, dedicated to St Fortu- 
natus fl wers 

Jh tn ts -The great earthquike 1755 by which Lisbon was 
du.tr >td ind r 0 000 persons perished in the space of eight 
minutes the sh >ck extendtd some 5000 miles from one extreme 
of the A tl m tic t< the ther Boroi gh councillors to be elected 

Fair — biffri n W ildm , cows 

2 M ivm - f / S v/i B< fere the Reformation, the churches 
wire I uni with bhrk on thi* di>, and masses said in them for 
tli so Is In pur^at rj It was u hired in with the tolling of 
l 11s ai 1 (thir remit nic, cilc ilattd to impose on the super 
stm us ftar» i i tht j i < pie i nd sub lue them to the power of the 

I riist* The tombs wire oj ened in the nave oi the church, 
a toil n was pliud nund with Hick and surrounded by 
t pers and hi ( in c rncr figures rej rtsenting the souls of the 
dt cum d an c ired mi 1 di cp in flan ts In our days these exhi 
biti ms in still c ntinued in Catholic < ountriea Fungi are stfl) 
found V Inter ihtrry sacred to At JM treian, common 

I nr irankfort on the Ddar manufactured goods 

3 Ti h sdat — Holy veil Dart Primrose {primula tvljaru), 
sacred to St f If ur occasional!) floweis In Ireland and other car 
thollc countries the sick nntl dev out perform pilgrimages to sacred 
springs ( n this ia> repeating a certun number of prayers while 
pissn u round tliun on their bare knees, while tho others drink 
or lav e tli< ir In dies m the water bushes tn the vicinity of these 

I I ice s miy 1 seen stuck with rags and other trophies, either 
charms or votivi offerings of the patients 

f>i nli — D»i it Ira discovered i n Sunday 1498 by Columbus , 
Oath, sanu d y f the month, I *>80 Drake arrived at Plymouth 
from hi* cm mur av igation 

4 Wxdkvbday — Arbutus or the strawberry tree, sacred to 

St Brinstan in fruit and flower * 

firnt— CoJumtuH drovers the pine-npple in the wild de- 
mesnes of tl e king of the Cannibal Islands — 1 1 Guadalupe, one 
of thi Caribfc, 140 } 

Sim juday —'The angulnr physaljs (winter cherry) appears 
to-day in the floral calendar in honour of St BertiJIe abbess 

At tnU —The Neptualia or feast of Neptune, in ancient Rom* 
commenced on the nines uf November, and lasted eight day* 
Gunpowder Plot diaroveied through the desire of oueuf the con- 
spir itr rs to sav < the life of his friend, Lord Monteagle, 1603 

6, Fain ay — St Leonard the canonised Howard of the early 
age A nobleman of Trance and high in favour at the court w 
Clovis L, he used h« influence in the cause of humanity, and 
obtained a licence granting him the power of UbsranDgany pn 
sober he vUitetfc and wherever he found captives iuftrtng ftf 
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their religion'* sake, or other cause* deserving compassion, he 
Immediately procured their discharge On this account he h»s 
•always been considered the titular saint of prisoners: he died a 
hermit, 659. Yew Is dedicated to him. 

Fair. — Newcastlc-under- Lyne ; cattle, 

7 , Bathed ay.— St . Wlllebortr * Day . 

Event . — The Court being at Oxford, out of the wav of the plague, 
the first gavotte In England was there published, Tuesday, 1005. 
Fair. — Rochdale; horses, cattle, ahd woollen goods. 

8, 5 os day.— 82nd Sunday after Trinity. Proper lessons for 
tho morning service i Prov. li., Luke xxlv. ; evening service: 
Prov. IK., t These-, tv. This day, .In catholic calendars, It sacred 
to the four crowned brothers, martyrs. Cape Atelris dedicated 
to them. 

Biography .-* The anniversary of the death of Milton, 1671. 

9, MogDAY.— £*, John Lattran. 

Events.— The annual pageant of the Lord Mayor’s inauguration 
takes place. It was first conducted by watrr In 1 >53. The title 
of lord was added to the otflcc by Richard II., whose life 
Walworth, the then mayor, bad saved from falling a sacrifice/:) 
Wat Tyler. With all its exploded usages, the ceremony is inte- 
resting from its associations, and if of no other use, affords the 
citizens one day's excitement at this gloomy reason, and a theme 
of interest Independent of the weather. Mayor and aldermen of 
boroughs to be elected. 

10, Tub4dai>— S cotch fir dedicated to the honour of Bt. 
Nympha. 

Biography.— The birthday of the reformer, Martin Luther, at 
Eisleben^ 1483. 

11, Wbdncsday .— Si Marlin. Bishop of Tours. He was fa 
niuus for zeal, piety, and meekness, and seems to have been 
more adapted for the profession of a dint than that of n soldier, 
which previous to taking holy brders he had followed. The 
vulgar phrase. 11 My eye and Betty Martin,” originated in the 
corruption of the commencement of a prayer to this worthy, 

** M%hi y beat* Martin*." Martinmas instituted, 560. Scotch 
quarter-day. Fleabane (conyza ruyoxa) flowers. 

12, Thursday.— Si. Nil us the Anchorite. Grape alec sacred 
to him. Moles make their nests this month ; and the females 
and young of the brown or Norway rat leave their holes at the 
Sides of pouds and rivers, and seek shelter in barns, outhouses, 
stacks, &q. 

13, Fhiday.— The anniversary of St. Homnbnnus , to whom 
the monks have dedicated bay. 

Event .-* Eleanor Cobham, “ mail'll up in shame with papers at 
her back," bare-footed, and bearing in her hand a lighted l.ipir, . 
does penance in the streets of the metropolis, 11-11. This 
was tho wife of the " good Duke Humphrey.” 

Fair. — Loughborough ; horses, cows, and sheep. 

14, Saturday. — -St. Lawrence of Dublin. Portugal laurel 
sacred to him. 

Events. — On this day, 1318, occurred the greatest earthquake 
ever felt in England. The sources of the Nile discovered by the 
traveller Bruce^ 1770. 

13, Sunday — J3rd Sunday after Trinity. Proper lessons for 
the morning service: Prov. xi., John vii ; evening ser\iic 
Prov. xii., 1 Tim. Iv. Sweet coltsfoot, saried to St. (intrude, 
begins to push forth It* blossoms. 

IS vent#.— The first regullr Parliament assembled by writ at 
Oxford, 1913. Certificate to be taken out yearly by any person 
admitted aa an attorney or solicitor, or as a proctor or writer to 
ihe signet, or admitted End enrolled as a notary public, and by 
every sworn clerk, dorks in court, &c. ; by any member of an Inn 
of court ’In England acting ns conveyancer, special pleader, 
or draftsman In equity, not being at the bar. 

18, Mow pat,— African hemp appropriated to St. Edmund. 
Cattle are now taken Into the farm yard, sheep sent into the 
tuvnlp Md*,and bees placed under shifter. We meet the hedger 
tn our walks, with hU curved hatchet and russet gloves; and 
hear in thi depths of the solitary woods the ringing of the axe, 
and ever anil anon the crash of sturdy boughs, or the fall of 
stately timber, beneath the stroke of the woodman. 

Fair. — LJRHdovcry (Mth Rad 17th); cattle and pigs. 

J 7, TursdaY— ' T l»e Stramony dedicated to St. Gregory. 
!vent*.~~ The, ocene*ten of Queen Elizabeth, 1558; and the 
doing away wltli lotteries, 1820. 

Fairs.— Andayer (tfth and 18th); sheep, horses, cheese : 
Wells , heroes, oxen, sheep, and hugs, ^ 

18, Wrdwbsday.— T he dedication of the churches of Bt. 
Petty an& Bt. Paid, at Rome, by the Emperor Constantiue. 
The pastfhiHtQwer Mered »• this event. ... 


10, Thursday.— A pple-fruited passion-flower sacred to 9t. 
ElixA'wth. , * 

Event. — The ' junction of She Severn and the Thamee com- 

•pitted, 1730 

20, Friday.— Red stapcUa sacred to St. Edmund, king and 

martyr. • lie was put to death by the Danes, and Interred at 
Bury-Kt -Edmunds, which received ita nkine from this circum- 
stance Canute the Gr^lhad a handsome church built over his 
remains. m/m 

Farr.— Boston (four fl^f) ; horses, 

21, Saturday — Presentation of oar Lady. Chrysanthemums, 
sweet scabious, marigolds, and other Into autumnal flowers, 
remain in blossom to adorn this day. 

Biography.-*- 'The birthday of Sir Thomas Gresham, sent of Sir 
.Richard Gresham, the king's merchant, 1579— himself the fother 
of commerce, 

22, Sunday.— 24th Sunday after Trinity. Proper lessons for 
the morning service: Prov. xiii, John xiv. ; evening service: 
Prov. xlv.,. Titus I. Trumpet flowered wood-sorrel dedicated 
to St. Cecilia, the reputed patroness of church-music, whose own 
melody is said to have drawn down an angel listener, yet could 
not charm the ears of her earthly persecutors. She is said tc. 
have suffered martyrdom. 230. 

Fair. — Guildford ; horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

28, Monday.— Convex wond-Borrel sacred to St. Clement, tho 
titular saint of blucksmiths; why, ft Is not easy to say. except 
that he was indebted to their handiwork for the. Instrument of 
his martyrdom. He is said to have been flung into the sea, with' 
an anchor suspended to his neck, about 100. Hence the recur- 
rence of this symbol in the church of St. Clement Danes; where 
the wpathercock, the index hand of tho clock, apd the Insignia 
on the jackets of the charity-children, is an anchor. 

24, Tuesday. — Starry stapeiia dedicated to St. 1 John of the 
cross. 

Events.— Peace with America, 1814. Let us Impe li r/.ay prove 
eternal. 

25, Wednesday.— S weet coltsfoot (umstiago fmyrans) begins 
to flower about this, the atinivcrsiuy of St. Catherine, and con- 
tinues to bloom through the entire winter, unles- a hard frost in- 
tervene. its odour remind- u< of hawthorn blossoms In May. 
The trial and martyrdom of Sr Catharine formed the subject of 
one of the first religious spuUailek, and was performed at Dun- 
stable Priory. 

Events. — The hill passed imposing a duty uj n malt liquor, 
1090. As eaily as 728, a.d . ale l»ooihs were set up in England ; 
and by the idatue of J. lines I , one lull quart of the best beer or 
ale was to bo .sold for one penny. 

26, TiirDSDAY.— Linear wood sorrel dedicated to St. Conraile 
Event — On thin day, 1808, James de Molai, grand master ».f 

the Templars., was conducted before the papal commissioner*, 
charged with heresy, Sic. It is recorded uf him that when sen-' 
tenee of death (upon the most absurd and groundless pretence; 
was recorded against him and the rest of his fioternity, he cited 
tile Pope and Philip Uir Fair of France to appear at the Jung- 
merit-seat of God within twelvemonths: an event which hap- 
pened as predicted. 

27, Prjday.— L upin-leaved wood-sorrel anrred to St. VJrgil. 

Ei ent . — The Pacific Ocean disturbed by ihe bark of Ferdinand 

Magellan, "for the first time, 151a. 

28, H ituruay. - Variegated stapella, dedicated to St. Stephen. 
Fogs, *o general this month, are wild to have the extraordinary 
eifect of making birds fat; and t hut during one of twenty-four 
hours continuance, wheatears, ortolans, Ac., tieconie ho corpulent 
as to 1* Incapable of flying from the sportsmen. 

Fairs - Guildford and Gloucester ; horse*, cattle, pigs, &o. 
Haricot ii (for a month) ; Scotch rattle. 

29, Sunday. — Advent Sunday. Proper lessons for the morning 
service. Isaiah I., John xxl. ; evening service: Uat«b 11, 
lleb. v. Splmnogyne dedicated hi the floral calendar to St. 

i SaturnlnuM. 

| Event .— The first newspaper (the Time* ) Issued by • steam - 

{ >re»s, 1814, at the rate of eleven hundred sheets an hour. The 
nventor of the machine is Ko»nlg, a Saxon by birth, and the In- 
vention was directed and executed by his friend and fellow- 
countrymen, Bauer. 

SO, Monday. — T he anniversary of the martyrdom . of St. 
Andrew, the younger brother of St. Peter. Three-coloured 


wood-sorrel sacred to St Sapor. 



Biography. — The clever, heartless, coarse, witty Jonathan 
Swift, born at Dublin, 1007. Ills satires are well known; ana 
it wax said of him, that he hod never taken a thought from any 
author, ancient or modem. He died Insane; but bequeathed Id 
his lucid intervals the greater part of his fortune to erect a 
hospital (n Dublin for Idiots and lunatics. He Is buried in St 
Patrick's Cathedral, of whlnh he was dean ; and his monument,, 
appears side^y side with that of hi* first victim. Mis* Johnw*’ 
tie Stetta of hU work*. 

Fair . — Warrington (for ten days) , horses, homed cattle, and 
doth. 
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iJfopIf’s JKrtuve ©allerjj. hath of KILDARE. 

A RIKK'S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 

THE TRANSLATION OF ST. CATHERINE. j U Mahv Leman Oilues. 

O' * » 

Tiib noble engraving which we to-day present from page t»i:j * 

to our readers, U the embodiment, by the German R( , ],.,tcr wa , rewl and re . r ^ b y ^ 
artist Miicke, of a beautiful monkish legend con- mother and child amid convulsions of feeling: IttT 
necjed with 41 the Holy Catherine," an illustrious tone was contrite and tender. Kate Might it 
lady of Alexandria, wlio suffered martyrdom under evidences of improved character# and' her soul 

the Emperor Maximin, about a.d. 307. She wn* r“*™ ed l0 b * h V?*' to strengthen hta , better 

. , 1 . . j , i * * » • . • , . , purposes, (iradually the emotions so, fondly 1 in- 

to have perished by the wheel, but .it » related duljfcd suKi.U d, and she thought of the kindly 
that upon the first turn of this terrible engine, the beihg who had brought her a letter so precious, 
cords with which she was bound were broken so consolatory. Having obtained the means to 
asunder by the invincible power of an angel, and watched for him the next 

« •;« ~ *?»>*» “»• WrtK &."y£ 

to the chronicle, her body was afterwards trans- 1)re8e nt story are strictly such), and these facts 
lated by angels to the Great Monastery at the top ure pregnant with evidence of , the high qualities 
of Mount Sinai in Arabia, where it remains to this of human nature. Fastidious refinement, revolted 
day, in a fair tomb of marble. The true meaning b / repelling cireuuntancca, refuse* to look into it: 

* *v- i ;+ tl,e habitual denizens of the scene behold self* 

of this translation most probably is, that it was fIcniaI alld Pi .lf-sacrifice as matters of common 

carried by the monks of Sinai to their monastery, occurrence, and know not the moral value they 
that they might devoutly enrich their dwelling hear. But who that can compare and reflect, but 
with such a treasure, it being well known ihat must pause at the spectacle thus presented. How 
the name of an angelical habit was oftjrn used for l V >es starvation every day go forth in this great 

.. i , « .i , r city, amid all the temptations which trade can di- 

a monastic habit, and that monks, on account of vise to allure luxury and invite expenditure, and 
. their purity and functions; were called angels. UTgei to „„ 0Utra g C) return to its squalid covert to 
The painter has, however, adopted the more eat its unpalatable crust in patience, or in like 
literal and beautiful reading of the legend - for manner bear its utter privation ! How will horns t 
art has always a glorious faith, believing that independence and the domestic affections reject 
.Web k M „d km Mm** .Mb 

material associations. to ( ]j t . j n t ] ie j )iU] g 8 0 f destitution, but with the 

Upon the white wings of the angels, he lias re feelings of the heart and home yet round them 1 
presented the body of the Hainted martyr as gently At last Knte and Howard, the postman, jhe wai 
borne along. The face of one of the bearers, full wort ^y oftlie name he bore,) met again, and an 

f «**»“?» - » "»•" ~ 

features of Catherine; another tenderly supports mid these, in a nature like his. induced exertion 
her feet; and a third, sad and earnest in conn- in her behalf. He gained her tne notice of a chari- 
tenance. a little in advance, bears the gleaming table society, through the^ means of which the 
sword of martyrdom. And so, with the* gentle c \°^ ,n K weeks of her child s life were furnished 
i j ai i • with some comforts, and when death had set the 

mouon of a rammer cloud, the glorimn company s ,. al 0I1 , u , r , u ffi. rin g 8> afforded the mourning * 

float onward through the air. Beneath, the artist mother requisites for the last sad duties, 
has depicted a low and dreary-looking shore, Kate was now indeed desolate. The being who 
stretching out into a rainy and sorrowful-looking filled so large a space in her heart,, given 

sea, fit type of the world from which her bright 1 }"’ , . ivc n ! U( h exertion - wa » ^’ ne [ All her 

. , j v , r *i • • . desire, all her hope now, was to make her way to 

spirit has been delivered. In this picture we Hobart Town : but how to accomplish that ? .The 
hail that great school of painting which is now humble philanthropist, Howard, listened to her 
springing up in Germany. We allude not to trick- wishes, and pondered with almost parental kind- 
sters in their art who, like Peter Schlemilil, have the means to realise them. One evening he 

lost their, shadows, or those who can only see ?PI»e*red with a cheerful smile, and a newspaper 
. , . » m ms hand. He pointed out to Kate an ad vertise- 

greatness and power m the galvanic contortions of inen t — jt was f or u young woman to go out as 


had filled so large a space in her heart,, given 
motive for so murn exertion, was gone! All her 
desire, all her hope now, was to make her way to 
Hobart Town ; but how to accomplish that? .The 
humble philanthropist, Howard, listened to her 
wishes, and pondered with almost parental kind- 
liness the means to realise them. One evening he 
appeared with a cheerful smile, and a newspaper * 
in his hand. He pointed out to Kate anadvertise- 


Albert Durer — they will be forgotten as they de- 
serve to be — but to those earnest, simple-minded 
men who seem to have pierced into the heart of 
nature, and discovered where her fairest springs 
of truth and beauty abide. Every picture such as 
this* is a rebuke to the scoffing spirit which is 
atom),' and a heavy weight lifted from the hearts 
'o mh ose who have feared that within the iron 
grasp of material progress the finer idealisms of 
the brain must necessarily decay. M 

A. W. 


muse and attendant to an invalid ludy returning 
to the colony. 

“Go," said Howard, "tell your story in your 
own simple way. I know something of Mr. 
Beaumont, the party advertising— the lady men- 
tioned is his wife. His father was an old master' 
of mine, and got me the place I hold in the Post- 
office." 

Kate felt a prescience that her path was plain 
before her. Sne was not mistaken. Her truthful 
earnestness, her ingenuous aspect, hud their effect : 
her humble friend had not overrated his power •*% 
her own — Kate was engaged for the voyage, A-i 
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application to her stepmother gained her the means 
a! an humble outfit ; and once more hopes akin to 
happiness dawned upon her. The.elements seemed 
resolved to snare one who had met so many moral 
storms : “ a fair wind and a flowing sail” bore her 
on through a prosperous voyage ; and a fine autumn 
day in the beautiful mouth or March saw the good 
ship come' to anchor in Sullivan’s Cove. 

Few #hc had known Kate in her brilliant joyous 
youth would have recognised her in the placid, 
self-possessed woman, who landed that day in 
Hobart Town ; .still fewer would have guessed how 
powerful were the feelings silently at’ work in her 
breast as the time grew near for meeting the lover 
of her youth, the husband of her heart, for whom 
she had sorrowed and suffered so intensely. 

Mr. Beaumont made it his first business to in- 
quire about Robert, for the sake of one, who in the 
snort period of five months had established her- 
self in the esteem, and entitled herself to the grati- 
tude, of those sne served. He was pleased to 
find him among the men employed by his own 
firm : the pleasure was, however, damped by the 
mixed report he gained. Horrey was described as 
a man not without his merits, but as one not to be 
depended upon. With a charitable trust in the 
force of impioved circumstances, and renewed asso- 


ciation with his reproachless wife, Mr. Beaumont 
brought them together. Unhappily, Robert Horrey 
was already involved in fatal associations, which 
began to develope themselves soon after his re- 

T IT ... T- ‘ _ A .1 


union with Kate. Investigation was at work, and 
detection, though slow in following upon his de- 
linquency, was only too sure. The joy, the hope, 
that visited her heart was of short duration. A 
second time she beheld her husband arraigned as 
n criminal . his trial was a searching one, and liis 
sentence was deemed severe, lhit, as a superior 
man among the prisoners, he had met encourage- 
ment and indulgence ; the abuse of these advan- 
tages had deepened the die of his offences, had 
denied hwtice any ground for mercy, and sentence 
of death was pronounct'd upon him. 

This blow uppeared to crush the wretched cul- 

J irit : he was conveyed back to prison as if para- 
ysea. Kate succumbed but as it were for a moment; 
there was a regenerating power seated in her high 
purposes, and infinite trust in divine support, 
which pierced even the dense darkness round 
her. It is reinembeied how she immediately 
sought the governor, and when denied access to 
him, passed the night on the steps of the door of 
Government^house, and in the morning won her way 
to his wife. There another triumph was reserved 
for Kate: her indomitable perseverance, her peculiar 
character, and irreproachable conduct, prevailed 
over* every obstacle— the governor's heart yielded 
to the pleadings of his own wife and the wife of 
the criminal, and the sentence of death was com- 
muted to banishm cut to Norfolk Island— an island 
lying on the east coast of New Holland, and re- 
served as a place of punishment for the worst class 
of male convicts. 

The Beaumonts, with the commiseration and 
respect for Kate which her circumstances and 
character commanded, offered her an asylum in 
their service, but she declared she could enter 
into no engagement that might interfere with wl. at 
was now her great object — to join her husband in 
his last wretched exile. In vain she was assured 
that it was a scheme impossible of realisation — 
that no. woman had ever been admitted to the 
* place, otvd that existence for her there would be 
unendurable. She proved that every obstacle was 
destined to fall before her untiring energies — she 


memorialised the authorities, she assailed Arer y 
avenue by which pity could make' approach to 
power, and at length was allowed to proceed to 
Norfolk Island. A residence of fiye years* there 
made her the mother of two children i«now it, was 
that she found herself compelled to choose between 
conflicting duties. The moral life of her offsprings 
depended on removing them from a scene so un- 
fitted for their opening perceptions. It was enough 
for Kate to arrive at a conviction of what she 
ouuht to do : this was the fulcrum of the resolute 
will by which she accomplished so much. .She 
came back to Hobart Town, and by employment 
as a laundress obtained support for her children : 
but amid her maternal duties and daily toils, he , 
who filled the first place in heT heart was never 
forgotten, and in an interview with Mr. Beaumont 
she avowed, that to see Robert once again at home' 
and happy, was still the vision and the hope, the 
purpose and plan of her life. The unconquer- 
able character of her attachment, and the triumphs 
it had achieved, checked the incredulity with 
which, in any other case, Mr. Beaumont would 
have received such an idea ; but he had learned to 
look upon the humble woman before him, so 
meekly ignorant of her own magnanimity, as 
chartered by her virtues to hope where all others 
should despair, and unexpectedly he found him- 
self in a position again to give her aid. 

Mr. Beaumont was appointed to a commission 
of inquiry into the state of Norfolk Island. On 
bis arrival there, it was among his first objects to 
inquire out Robert Horrey; lie heard he wbb an • 
altered man — he soon saw he was a dying one. 
Representations, backed by certificates from the 
medical man, and sustained by powerful and uni- 
versal advocacy drawn from sentiments of admi- 
ration and regard for Kate, were successful — 
when Mr. Beaumont returned to Hobart Town, 
lie brought Robert Horrey with him, and with 
what lie had left of life and strength, the wretched 
man found refuge with his devoted wife. 

For a time he rallied — to behold himself once 
more in the secure shelter of his home, beside that 
creature who, through “ bad report and good re- 
port,” had unchangeably clung to his destiny ; and 
to see his little children at nis knees, to feel the 
babe which Kate had borne to him Bince they last 
parted, 1 on his bosom, created a powerful reaction. 
Ti.e springs of his better nature gusned forth, as 
if to refresh and purifV the heart, th6 pulses of 
winch were now numbered — to regenerate the 
spirit which was soon to pass from time and trial 
for over. One month after their minion, Kate 
rece.v ed his last sigh. There was no violence in 
her grief ; her sorrow was as serene as the hopes 
that soothed it. “ Now,” she said, there is blit 
one more journey for me. He cannot come to me, 
but I shall go to him. When Robert and I meet 
again, we shall part no more.” 


TRAINING. 

By John G. Whittier (the American Poet). 

"Send for the nailllngtaiy I ” 

Noah Clay pole , in Oliver Ttoiet. 

What’s now in the windf Sounds of distant 
music float in at niy window on this still October 
air. Hurrying drum-beat, shrill fife*tones, wailing 
bugle-notes, and, by way of accompaniment, 
hurrahs from the urchins on the crowded side* ' 
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walks 1 Here tome the’citizen-soldiers — each mar- 
tial foot boating up the mud of yesterday's storm, 
with the slow, rtyrulfUf up-and-down ihovemcnt of 
an old-fashioned churn-dasher Keeping time 
with the feet below, some three score of pluuud 
heads bob solemnly beneath me Slant MuitJune 
glitters on polished gun-b irrels and tins* Ik# uni 
form Gr&vtlv and soberly they pass on, as if 
duly impressed with a sense of the deep responsi- 
bility or thiir position* as self constituted defender* 
of the worlds last hope — the United btates of 
America, and possibly Texas They lookout with 
honest, citizen fates under their leather i \i/ors 
(their feiocity being mostly the woik of the tailor 
and tipkei), and, I doubt not are at this inom< nt 
as innocent of Mood tlurstimss is v under worth} 
tiller of the 1 wksbury lulls, wh> sits quutlv in 
his waggon, di poising tpplts md turnips without 
so much as giv mg a gl mu at the piotcssit n Pin 
bably there is not uni of them who would lusttite 
to divide hia t bdccoquid with his worst uiem> 
Social, kind iu irted, psilm mgmg, sumon luai 
mg. Sabbath kci ping ( hmtnns ind yet if we 
look at the fait of the matt 1 thist vtiv m aline 
been out the whole aftelnoon of this be autitul day, 
under God s hoi} sunsh in, as lmsily at woik is 
Satan hunstlf ciulil wish, in li irning li >w to 
butcher their fellow matures, and at quilt the 
true scientific method of imp ding i pool fork in 
Mexican on a biyonit ni of sinking a leaden 
missile m the biain of some unfortunate Bnton, 
urged within its range by the double incentive of 
sixpence per d ly in his pocket, and the cat o iiine- 
tails on his bat k 1 

Without intending an} dispai sgement of my 
peaceable me sti} foi in my geneiations, I hive 
still strong suspieims tint somewhit of the old 
Norman blood, sotrn thing d the gum Ikrstikur 
spirit has been bequeathed to me Hpw else cm 
I account for the m tin si childish eagnness with 
which I listem d to the oil < unpugmrs who 
sometimes fought then lntths ov*r igini in my 
he iring? Whv did I m my young fane \ go up 
with Jonathan, tin son of Saul to snuti th gnu 
soned Philistines of Mechnrnish or with the fi ice 
son of Nun, agnnst the cities of ( uiaan f \\ liy 
was “Mr Gieatheart in Pi/ gum s Pngu v ny 
f ivounto charaiter ? W hut gave such f i*i in lti n 
to the narrative of the gland Moment encountu 
between Chnstun and \pollyon m the valliy 7 
Why did I follow Osaian over Moiven s bittk 
fields, exulting m the vukure-bcicams of the blind 
scald over his fallen tmmnsf Still liter, why 
did the newspapers furnish me with subjects for 
hero-worship in the half demented Su Gri gor 
Macgregor, and Ipsilanti, at the head of ms 
knavish Greeks * I can account for it oulj on the 
supposition that the im*ehief was minuted— an 
heir-loom from the old s^a-kings of the ninth ccn 
turv 

Education and reflection have, indeed since 
wrought a change m my feelings The iiumpit 
of the Cid, or Z ska s drum even, mild not n vv 
awaken that old martial spirit ini bull dig f ro 
city of a half intoxicated Anglo-Sixon, pushing 
his blind way against the converging cannon file 
from the shattered walk ot Guulad Rodngo, com- 
mends itself neither to my reason nor my f mey 
I now regard the accounts of the blood} passage 
of the bridge of Lodi, and of Piench cuirassiers 
madly transfixing themselves upon the biym^ts 
of Wellington s squares, with very much the same 
feeling ofnorror and loathing which is excited by 
a detail of the exploits of an Indian Thug, or 
those of a mad Malay, running a much, cieese m 
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J* through the streets of PuV» Femtog* Yqur 
erloo, and battles of the nm and 
t are they, in sober foot, bj*$ 


hand, 

Waterloo, 

what are they, in sober foot, 

mailer games on a grand scale— 
of bull- fights, at which Satan sits as grand alguazil, 
aud master uf ceremonies ? It is only welt -& 
great thought incarnates itself la action, despe* 
rutth striving to find utterance m sabre clash, and 
gimme, or when Truth and Freedom, iji tktfjr mis- 
taken zeal, and distrustful of their powers pi$ oi* 
battle-harness, that I can feel any sympathy with 
merely physical daruig The brawny butebtrwork 
of nun, who*e wits, like those of Ajax, lie m their 
smews and who are yoked like draQgb^*OXfn, 
and made to plough up the wars, is no realisation 
ot my ideal ot true courage* 

\ 1 1 1 am not conscious of having lost, lit any 
degree, my early admuation of heroic achieve* 
mint The feeling remains, but it has found new 
and bt ttf i objei ts 1 have learned to appreciate what 
Milton culls the martyrs “irresistible might of 
met kni bs — the calm, uncomplaining endurance 

< f those who can bear up against persecution tin* 

< lu eied by sympathy or applause, and, with A full 
and kien ippieciatiun of all which they are called, 
upon to sicufice, confront danger and diath, m 
unselfish dt v otion to duty Fox i 1 caching through 
his pi isom grates, or icbuking Oliver Cromwell In 
tin midst of his Rolditi court, Henry Vane be- 
ne ith tlu axe ot the headsman, Mary Dyer on 
tin sc itfoki at Boston, Luthei closing his speech 
at W oi ms w ith the sublime i mph tsis of his 4 Hire 
stand I — l cannot otherwise., God help me! 1 
William Penn defending the lights of Englishmen 
from the bul dick of the I lect prison; Clarkson 
(limbing the decks of Liverpool slave ships) 
How lid penetrating the infected dungeons, meek 
Sisters oi Cburity breathing contagion in thronged 
hospitilay ah these, and Mich as these, now help 
me to form the lottieridc ilif Ciuustian Heroism. 

Blind Milton approaches nt Ally to my concep- 
tion of a true hero What a picture have we of 
th it sublime old m m, is — sick, pool, blind, and 
abandoned ot his jrunds — he still held fast his 
huoie mtigrity r bilking with his unbending 
rtii blu n sn thr tiiicherv cowardice and ser- 
vility of h s < 1 1 asm ci ites 1 lit hid outlived the 
hoy is md hi itific visions of his yoilth, he had 
sun the loud mi uthid advi c ites of libertv throw- 
ing down a n Uion s freedom nt the foot if the 
slnmcliss dib unhid, md peijured Cliaiks the 
Si r d <r ucliing to thi h nlot thronged couit of 
tlie tyrmt, and foi sweating at once their lehgioft 
and then re public misin lhe executioner s axe 
lud hi en busy among his fuends Vane and 
I? impdtn sky t m their bloody giavts Cromwell s 
a his lud been dnggid from their lestmg place . 
f >i tveiiin d ith, the eflenunitc mon iri n hated 
md k md th crnqiuior of Jsaseby and Marston- * 
moor H vv is lift alone in age and ueuury, and 
1 In due <>j ] le sed with the knowledge that al) 
which Ins f u muI tbliomd hid relumed upon 
lus b loved country Vet the spirit ot the stern 
old a f publican rim lined to the last unbroken, 
realising the tiuth of the language of his own 
S am&on fgoNUtt* 

Pitunre is the exercise 
Of its the trials of their f rtitude 
M V it g « m each fbwr own deify erer, 

A d vi tor evtr all 

11 it tyivnm ji f rtune can inilict 

True, the oveiwluln mg curse had gone oveT his 
country Hailotiv find atheism sate id the high 
places and th “ curses of wantons and the jest* of 
bufiooi * refill t< 1 tl i r ef sure* of a government 
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{ which had just' ability enough to deceive, just 
! religion enough to persecute.*' But- while Milton 
; ' mourned over this disastrous change, no self- 

reproach mingled with his sorrow To the last he 
had strived against the oppressor, and when confined 
to his narrow alley, a prisoner in his own mean 
dwelling, like another Prometheus on his rock, he 
still turned upon him an eye of unsubdued defiance. 
Who that has read his powerful appeal to J\is 
country, even when they were on the eve of wel- 
coming back the tyranny and misrule which, at the 
expense of so much blood and treasure, had been 
thrown off, can ever forget it? How nobly does 
. liberty speak through him! “ If," said he, “ye 
welcome back a monarchy, it will be the triumph 
of all tyrants hereafter over any people who shall 
resist oppression, and their song shall th-n be lo 
others, 4 llow sped the rebellious English V but to 
onr posterity, * How sued the rebels^ your fathers !' " 
How solemn and awful is his closing paragraph — 
“What I have spoken is the language of that 
which is not called amiss, * The Good Old Cause.' 
If it seem strange to any, it will not, I hope, seem 
more strange than convincing to backsliders. This 
much I should have said, though I were sure I 
li should have spoken only to trees and stones, and 
had none to cry to but with the prophet, ‘ () earth ! 
earth ! earth !' to tell the very soil itself what fts 

J ierverse inhabitants are deaf to, naythuiigh what 
[ have spoken should prove to be the last words of 
our expiring liberties -which Thou suflei not who 
| didst make mankind free! nor Thou, next, who 

1 didst redeem us from living servants of sin ! ” 

I Ame*bury t Masbar/truwi*. 


! 

j THE CONDITION OF FACTORY WOMEN - 

i WHAT IS DOING FOR THEM ! 

! 

Bv S. Sm i i.i.s, MJ). 

The condition of our Working Women is one 
of the last subjects likely to force itself on public- 
attention. For many reasons. Women are not 
agitators. They arc not getters- up of public 
j meetings, and speakers there , nor is it right that 
they should be. They do not make them civet 
heafd through the medium of the press, as men 
do. They do not din their wrongs into the public 
car ; ana the public, perhaps, forgets that they 
have any wrongs. If their lot be one of suffering, 
they suffer on— patiently, contentedly, often cheer- 
fully— biding their time, till their turn comes in the 
march of progress and amelioration ; which, we 
’trust, is yet destined to encompass all classes and 
conditions — women as well as men. 

Lord Auhley.has done a great public service by 
* Greeting 'the attention of the legislature to the 

, working of womeu in the coal-pit ■*; out of which 

r he has succeeded in dragging them, lo perforin 

1 their more fitting duties at home, as daughters, 

j| wives, and mothers. There was only one ex- 

' pression of opinion throughout Britain on the 

i consummation of that great and truly philan- 

;J thro pic work. Let us hope that the effort will not 

be the last in the *ame direction ; and that public 
I attention may be fixed upon the evils endured by 
WQiuefl£?n other departments of labour, with the 
view- Of ameliorating, and ultimately removing 
tftjpm. We rejoifv to perceive that the Rev. Dr. 
*• Moresby, the excellent vicar of Bradford, in York- 


. » ■ 4 

shire, has been recently labouring, and with good ? 
effect, to bring under public notice the moral and : 
social condition of the female factory operatives 
of that town; and, as will be. Seen by a notice 
in our “ Annals of Industry,” that he has suc- 
ceeded in forming an association, with the view 
of ameliorating the adverse conditions of their r 
lot. * ; ‘ * ■ ' * ' 1 * - s 

The factory system must be regarded, as* otie of * 
the most extraordinary social .features of modem ■ 
times, .lames Watt's invention of the steam- 
engine ho enormously and so suddenly' increased 
the production of power, that immense ‘numbers 
of people were drawn together indiscriminately 
into all the seats of industry, within an incredibly 
short space of time, there to tend and t?> guide the 
machinery which capital had set in motion. Ham- 
lets suddenly grew into towns, and towns ex- 
panded into vast cities. Within a circuit of six 
miles of Manchester, more than a million of this 
new population located themselves. The West 
Riding of Yorkshire swarmed like a hive. Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Huddo infield j and numbers of 
other towns, sprang up into importance ; and men, 
women, and children, crowded thither for employ- 
ment — often thousands labouring under one master 
- the Only bond of Connection between them being 
that of hire, or weekly wages. 

This sudden and immense change contained ill 
it the dements of social discitpanK'itum. In the 
first place, it aettd injuriously on the domestic re- 
lations of life. Children, ax soon as they were big 
enough to work, were drafted into the factories, 
i here to engage in the daily routine of toil. Home, 
th it nur«erv of the best affections Of our nature,' 
ceased to exei rise any thither influence over them ; 
and when they now entered it, it was only to A 
swallow hurried meals, or, on their return from 
labour at night, -to sleep, again to be up before 
<lu\hicak to work. Infants became regarded as 
so many extra labourers, to bring in so much extra 
weekly wages ; and so soon as they reached the 
requisite «ge— whether the children were male or 
female - they were sent after their brothers and 
sisters into the factory. Children grew up into 
men and women without education; fur the pro- 
vision for this purpose is only of veiy recent date. 

No moral supervi ion was exercised over them in 
toe fa'-toiy ; they became regardless of 'home, and 
: gardlesH of parents -for they felt, that they were 
l< oked upon mainly in the light of money-getters. 

B id example spread among them — for there was 
little of good example to correct it; and thus im- 
mense populations grew' up in the manufacturing 
tor ns— such as we now find them. 

But the most deleterious -influence of all was 
as rvRuectcd the young females so employed. 
Take the common case of a factory girl. She has 
been brought up, or rather dragged up", from in- 
fancy, mainly under the charge of a 4 hired girl 
little more thun her own age ; for, during the day, 
her mother, too, has been employed in the factory. ' 
Before her niiri(l or morals have been trained, 
without any idea of the happiness of a home — for 
there has been little or nt> parental fondness or 
dalliance about her path — her domestic effectidrns 
untouched, her feminine delicacy untrained— she 
is sent into the mill to work, and contribute by 
her little gains towards the common store. Pre- 
maturely she acquires the sense of independence. 

She feels that her parents *re ip some, degree' de- 
pendent upon her, and her companions perhaps 
foster this idea. The domestic tie becomes gra- 
dually weakened. She sees little of hdr brother's 
and sisters, and affection toward* them expires. 
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In « recent government report by >fr. Horne, be 
«*P- 

* The child instinctively feels that it is used ad a mere 
bit of machinery. Its affections towards the authors of 
ita being an aoou weaned and woiked out. Brothers and 
alster* are Separated at an early age*-go to different kinds 
of work*-ana soon lose all mutual affection and interest, 
if any had existed. They often appear to know very 
ffttfe of each other, scarcely having pad time to become 
acquainted since the period of infancy ” 

Thus removed from the influences of home, and 
thrown into the society of other young women 
like herself, whose vices Bhe insensibly imitates the 
girl gradually begins to assert her independence 
Without judgment or sound principles, or without 
any sense of moral re^ponsibilitv, to guide her, 
she disconnects herself altogethei from her parents 
and family, <t«d dttenmnes to hive the spending 
of her own wages for htrstlf She joins three 01 
four others in taking furnished lodgings, uhtie, 
removed from the influences of a s ilutai v opinic n, 
and throwing off all restraint, she speedily be 
comes initiated into tht piactu.es and \icl of hci 
associates She has no c n»te t> lm»< No (Iuhs 
cares for her No proviaini has been. nude t r 
her protection from immoril example, or lor 1 cr 
moral elevation 111 society \ wide bairn r tin ult*» 
the factory class from tlu uppei clis^is, who ut, 
for the most part, as ignorint of their couditu n 
as they are of the inn tbit mts of in unexplon d 
country No womhr tbit the influence of b 1 i 
example becomes contigious, and that mischief n> 
propagated far and w ide 

The mischief docs not stop hire Suppose one 
of these young women mm its and becomes i 
mother, bhe has received no domestic education 
—knows nothing of the aits by wlmh a home is 
to be made comfoi table — has not .acquired a single 
branch of female knowledge —cannot ore pare 
food, except m the most w isteful and slo\mly 
manner — perhaps is scarcely able to mend her own 
clothes , for she has had no Insure or opportunity 
to acquire such arts It is scarcely possible to 
conceive an \ tiling more unfitted for the function 
and duties of a mothei th in such a worn in How 
can she be expected to rcai and properly edu< 'ite 
her childien — to awikin those lender ifTntions 
and sviup ithies, and to cultiv it that punty of 
moiulb tuid in mners, withe ut whi h men, m this 
rough, haid woikulg age, aie so ipt to dtgtmi it 
into some thing very niarlv Up uhng the ton 
d it ion of the mere animal ? II is If t til)> mini 
struct* d, and her moral Milled ti m hu 

cradle — her life a perpetu ll conflict with ciuum- 
stauces of the most ad\tisc kind slu is now 
worse than helpless Hci influence on thus* de 
pendent on her is exercise! tor c \ ll lath r th n 
fmr good, and ahe becomes the cmcliss and un 
thinking instrument of pioptgaung still moie 
widely the evils fiom which slu hers If his bo 
grievously suffered H t ignorance of the con 
ditions of physicil health is visited on lur on 
spiring, a huge proportion of whom du young — 
the registrar general s leturns showing that m 
some of the la»ge factoiy towns one fouith of all 
the children boin alive mtp the world die under a 
year old* Her ignorance of the conditions of 
xnoial happiness is viMtcd on the children who 
sun he, whQ grow up, with, souls unawakened, 
with morals untrained, ana with minds unculti- 
vated. And what becomes of the husband 7 In 
numerous cases, he becomes lost. He finds his 
Home uncomfortable, au$ hi* means dissipatid 
liom his wife s ignorance of domestic tl rift and 


economy ; ha turns from hit door io thfcrtqfcrHt 
public-house or beerahop, tllei e to *h$jk* cwf wOMiht 
in mtoxicAtion, end to snatch the brier qnd m* 
lusive comfoi t which he cannot find at home. 
That this is no exaggerated statement} the following 
relation of a respectable trorking man of Bapiiftg* 
ham, Joseph Corbett, published in the 44 Report 
of the Government Commission oft the employ- 
ment of women and children in mines, factories, 
&c , M will sufficiently prove *— 

“ Children, • says he, u during their childhood, toll 
throughout the day, acquiring not the least dottiesffo 
instruction to fit them for wives and mothers. I will 
name one instance, and this applies to the general eon* 
dition of females doomed to, and brought up, amongst 
bli op work 

‘ My mother worked m a manufactory from every 
early age She was clever and industrious j and. more* 
o> er f «he h id the reputation of bung virtuous, She was 
regarded as an excellent match for a working man. She 
w is in irried early She became the mother of eleven 
children I am the eldest. To the best of bet ability 
she performed the important duties of a wife and mother, 
lint 1 e was lamentably deficient m domestic knowledge ; 
m tl it most unpjrtant of all female instruction— how 
t > m ike tlu I ui i ai d the fireside to possess a charm for 
h i bust r l i t 1 ildren — she had never received one 
smgl 1 smjii she had children apace As she reco- 
\t c 1 no i 1 trr lying n, «o bhe went to work, the*babe 
b ii g br u^ht t ] cr at stated times to receive noufu fi- 
lm it Vs 1 1 h i il v i ucastd, so any tiling like comfort 
d s q j e re 1 al c (.elU r 1 he power to make home cheer- 
ful ai 1 c i 1 t 1 h v s nt\tr given to her She knew 
not tl value t cl tnsl i g m my father s mind a love of 
dointstu h is Nut one moments happiness did l 
ever s mid r i v I tl u *» r <f 

‘ Vll tl i d s il st it jt things can I distinctly trace 
to the entire nd jute t hbcncc of all training and in- 
struction on tlu pent of ray mother He became mtom- 
pci itt aird Ins intemperau e made her mcessitous She 
in le inthy efioi ts to ihstam tioin ship work but her 
pecuniary neu. ssi tits forced 1 cr back into the shop The 
ttinilv wus lirct tn l tvtry moment was required at 
home I him 1 n >wn lur liter the ch sc of a hard day's 
work sit up lcirh all night lor uvtral nights together, 
washing and n ci dn g of clothes My father could have 
not nf rtluie I htse domestic obligations, which in 
a well ugulited house (even in that of a working man, 
w litre then are prudence and good management), would 
bt dont so as not to annoy the husband, to my father 
were \ soiuoc at annoyance and he, from an ignorant 
and mist iktn nction sought comfoit m an alehouse. 

My mothers lgnoiaice ot household duties, my 
tit lit j s const jiiei t irritability and intemperance, the 
frightful poverty tilt constant quarrelling, the pernicious 
c\ in pit io ii \ 1 rothers and sibters the b id effect Upon the 
future conduct (liny brothers— one and all of us being 
for tdoutto work soy jui g, that oui Ueble earnu gs would 
pi (luce oi lv oi c si dime per week — cold and lunger, 
i i ti e ii i in crallc sullt nngs of my childhood, crowd 
u| n m\ m t J m d ovtrjt ver me They keep alive a 
deepinxety lor the cmircipition of tlu thousands of 
families m this git it town ami neighbourhood who Are 
in a suinlir sta e of hmdle misery My own expe- 
rience tells n e tint the mstiuction of the females m the 
woik oi a lieu i m tea hmg them to produce comfort 
and chcerfulntsH it iht fireside, would prevent ft great 
amount ot misery and crime There would be fewer 
cl iuu ken husbimis and disobedient children At X 
working man, within my own observation, female edife* 
cation is disgracefully neglected I attach more Im- 
portance to it thin to anything else For woroeh impart 
the first impression to the young susceptible mind; they 
model the child, fiom which w formed the future manT 

Such is an instance, out of tent of thousands 
which might he cited, of the evils which we have 
attempted, however feebly, to depict. We know, 
from personal experience, that tnfecHsd of Joseph 
Corbett is a most common one ui all the manu- 
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factum# districts , and th it he has not ex ite- 
rated it in any feature. Doubtless thue are nidii v 
extremely well-tonducU d, prudent, economical, 
And virtuous young w omen employed m the ttu 
tones, who do honoui to tlnir calling, and win, 
many of them, contribute by their guns to tin 
maintenance of then uaitnts and families Rut 
m almost all rases, the ippram ( of domestic 
manageuu lit is the Binic, from the nuun stm i 
of their time bung almost exclusively spent in t n 
factory, and away Horn the domestic nuwth liit 
consequence is, that when these young vo men he 
come wiv cs unci mothus themselves, u suits tn m 
tsuch a*» Joseph ( orhi tt hatt above so ft uthf nll\ iml i 
graphic illy ilt Inn nti <1 | 

The number of h u ihs employ <d m Aui fie 
tones is \t ly in g It is eMim iU d th t the gio s 
number an omits to al>< ut 3 >0 (/Ol) 1 i on i st t 

ment made in the r«p<it pienuitcd to ilu pul Ik I 
Meeting m Hr id foul, ibove lituied to, rt ipm u» I 
that thtie ut < I8 f id oi n s in th it town and th it m 
them 12,000 fnnihs ue employed Of tbesi 
1 000 are under 11 \e irs of age 1 >00 an fioui 
13 to lb >t irs of agt and b 500 art ihovt IS u ns 
<f age 2, (XX) of those above IS me mimed 

women, and, out of th most painful ft itmis of 
all ( 1,200 ot the same el iss tire young women 
li ltfg m lodgings oi lodging-houses -i* \ i el fiMu 
till domestic connection, imel often uiiiiilliie need 
by any morel icsti lint Nt nly tin sum prop i 
turns, it inay be assume d, obr un in otlu i nuiiu- 
factuun i towns , m some from tlu pcctili irn itiiu 
ot the muiiifuctme tlu pioportion ot n mud 
women is smiller, m others gitater Hut tlu 
avenge will rtnftm about the same In other 
words —one sixth of the fc male s cmplc y i d in Mir 
v irtous manufactures arc m irritd woim n, sp tiding 
then days in toil, away from home, ind the ini 

f >< rtant duties 1 e coming them, is tin m in i*ns of 
lomeliolds and the motntis of faun 1 1 
Such is the evil and its extent \\ 1 it i doing 
and what m ly he done, tounudy it wi shill in 
deavoui to state m a subsequent artul 


tportrg tor the Profit. 

OH, TO Bn \ 0 l MG' 

By Richard How fit 

Oh, to be young whilst good is gi ving, 

Ami earth is some new v under showing, 

Whilst mind expands, and art atlv ukcs, 

And lime at i cw discovery gl mces 1 

David, inspired, had wondrous merit , 

Ilonicr was blest m his own spirit 
But Milton was the hiq pier being 
His w )»Xb by them unseen, their s seyng 

Oh, gieat New World' Columbus sought thee 
But what thou art could be have thought thee, 
The unage v*\st his soul pissessnu,, 

Hia heart had burst with too much blessing 

Aud yet another world was hidden 
jQur world unto bia plane* fbrinddciir 
Ifc mind with its enlarged dominions — 

Old proatratt. c reeds, old spumed opinions 

The Austral world in talk unsta — 

In Cowper s d*v appeared a fihJe 

'Vet there ♦Imm/li tham the attuner rages, 

Aud routs the o ,ean-shep of ages 


And on we pr» ss — to life before us — 

And watch the dawn that brighten* o^er us j 
MiJst knowledge vast, of lime's discovering, 
And other nc ir us largely hovering 

Oh, to be young 1 We seem but newly 
Come >n the earth, nor know it truly. 

\\ In'st Mi mory yearly grows more wealthy. 
And Hope moit vigorous is knd healthy*— 

\s uitcieM /ions in hum in doings, 

Mi 1st 11( j c s designs diul Memory's ruins, 
Age on us steals, and Death presuming, 

\nd bln hs fc i us the centuries coming ! 

Oh to bo voung 1 Still hippier mortals, 

S t s ot the (1 ivm, now burst its poitals, 

B >rn w but tlu light is stronger, bolder, 
Whilst we r* waning dtminti, older 
L r on tmr dust tome these to trample — 

Of no ild i Luc rial, soul more a lpfc 

Oh to be y c ung ' whilst good is plowing ! 
\nd I line is some new wonder snowing * 

Is ow D ukm sk past the old, is waning , 

\ud wi it ind wider ( linst is reigning. 

J'i ut is a glorious elm f— Creation 
J tst lustens to its renov ition — 

I ill nun new born, m Lovt s endeavour — 
Heaven and the earth arc one for everl 


\ L\Y TOR ERIN 
By Mrs C ham i s Tinsily 

\n 1 wl n t) e a* <.jt blv rune to h ellur Anlrf said, * Hnlh 
in i j.Iitf rtleeirrftle aasmblv ? u* d all were silent A d 
tl s i N on tl r II file laws ,nl m the l ©ok of the Cl o 
i I w r iti iid tlu h r 1 1 m tried aloil — Stand at y t i 

1 1 1 I * t r j i ! In > a uu red and the asseml l> 
w ll f th m i tl t ors ct tic hlfch i ham ber were dost 1 - 

t) ( n r* (i u it* of A 

II i t th ni foiM tttn — 

I>V fsr ef CIV I If lui cl — 

II ist thou f igotten O I nil the time 
When th v ice lulls among 
J li d n ) word t wi rig 

W lien light hearts bknt with the light of thy dime 9 
h trie wire thy w irnors then — 

J \ i \ 1 >nc vv cl and glc n 
Hut „ with tl il m u cf wiisnidt ttone, 

i'i 1 h its t > ml i ng hick, 

Pi r j f l It il its li u k 
Wen in tlnsi lri rt littrdi\s Inn tlunc own 

It It lot id Intel y 

W ith in t ml Oppression 
\ d s< il w istu g W t t tl \ ttue hoidmaids to div 
1) rkm 1 1 < c tlu c 

A e hi I 1 tl t I vt thee, 

N i li-thl th u I wn s} t ti d 1 1 l urkler away 1 
A iid vn h t k \ ildu hut 
\iiufd frr tbit better pirt, 

Chose i t i thee b) il t wi e mcl the hraVe, 

1 >rw u 1 ll > i larch ih st i 
Cr id speed tuc on it vet ' 
l « ir n it His aid m such eonflu t to crave f 

Pati nee thou t ud one- 
il ird woid to the weary * - 
Patience shall bring thee true glory at last 
Let the proud baxoti know, 

1 Jiou canst make i ivers flow, 

Purer than ttiose that whelmed hosts in the paatt 
Rivers riot murder-ltd 
Till they blush daikly red, 

But such as -won from then ought source above— 
Onward for aye shall run, 

1 ill ill beneath the sun 
On their bonks flourish m true brother-love I 

* lhe ancient nauiccf Tira 
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SERVICES.— 9 :• Thanksgiving. 

' ' (Computed.) ' 

Bo thy thanksgiving 
Clesr-voiccjd and sure ; 

“ The song of glad living 

Charm thee and cure t 

Through all look thankfully ! 

; * Thankfully joyant. 

Stout heart be thine j 
Bow’d, be thou buoyant : 

> God's sun doth shine 

| Through all cloud joyfully. 

! Show by blithe sharing 

How you can value 

I The fruits of Love's bearing : 

: Even so shall you 

{ „ Answer God gratefully. 

! ' \V. J. Linton. 


THE ROSHERVILLE GARDENS. 

i! “Who does not love a garden ?" inquires the 
, | late lamented Hood, in one of his inimitable fusions 

1 of the tender and the comic which he calls his 

humorous papers: and then he goes on to rcnlj 
, : to this question, in the names of many of the mighty 

• dead. Adam and Eve, 1 remember, set forth 

! their love of Eden ; and,* I think. SeiniramiR talks 

•! . grandl} about her Babylonian Hanging-gardens ; 

Plato speaks of Academus ; Boccaccio, and Milton, 
!| aud Lord Bacon, all declare they love a garden. 

\ The only person who declares that he does w of 

- love a garden is Hamlet's father’s ghost ; who, 

j considering the circumstances, maybe excused for 

1 his bad taste. 

My respected fellow-creature ! — why do you not 
love a garden? Because you are a great pundit, 
or a great politician ; a great philosopher, or a 
great philanthropist ? Because you think square 
| roots, or word roots, or radicil reforms, better 

! than all the roots of the vegetable kingdom? Be- 

| cause any branch of the tree of knowledge — any 

i specimen of the qenus homo — is more worthy your 

i attention than all the trees and flowers on this side 

• Paradise? 

j We will not quarrel about a comparison.' Mathe- 
matics, and philology, and politics, and philoso- 
phy, and philanthropy, are, I readily acknowledge, 
matters of more importance than a stroll in a 
pleasure-garden ; *. e. f of more importance to some 
people* But there are many people — many thou- 
sands of people — at the present day, to whom a 
stroll in a pleasure-ground would be of more real 
I service than folios, and problems, and scientific 
j apparatus, and learned lectures— good as all these , 
I things are in themselves. England is famed for i 

( “arts and arms ; " in one art only is she deficient 1 

to a great degree (I speak now of the useful arts), 
and it is one in wnich the French are very 
near perfection — Vart de s’amuser — the art of 
amusing, themselves. It is not of much use to 
remind poor people of what their ancestors did in 
the days of good Queen Bess. Quoits, and foot- 
ball. and wrestling, are not the recreations for opr 
! weak and worn-out sedentary artizans of 'middle 

W age, nor for their wives and little children ; though 
tfie last may, by training, grow up to enjoy these 
- sports. No : the operatives in many of. our large 


towns are, we are sorry to say, much mote likely-, /■ 
to indulge hi what Mrs. Caudle calls ^jilie ajdiletio,- 
game of cribbage" than in any other stopjof aifeletjfe' . 
game. It is to these thousands or ert bfygc-fiottrii ~ . 
athletes that a garden is of real 'service. :• 3uch*fc' 1 
garden as the one I am about to mention tor -i 
them, and to those who feel for "and with thert£,W 
object of admiration and a fruitful subject of 
thought, ^ 

Fine ladies and gentlemen may despise Rosher-r . 
ville, because it is cheap, and easy of access to the 
lower orders. ‘ They will not go there,' perhaps ; . 

and are contented with laughing at what they are 
quite suTe must be the supreme bad taste of tbe 
thing. They hear of a “ to^er on a steep," “an 
Italian garden,” “a wilderness," "a lake, various 
“lawns,” “cliffs,” “rugged precipices,” “dark 
walks,” “terraces," and “botanical gardens,” 

All this made out of an old chalk-pit on the bunk 
of t e Thames, near. Gravesend — made expressly 
for the multitudinous Cockneys who delight to go 
down the river io have a day s pleasure at Graves- 
end ; thereby making that town as gay, and merry, 
and heart* Of ising, as it is unfashionable mdmobbish. 
These tine ladies and gentlemen take it for granted 
that the Rosherville Gardens must be quite Cock- 
ney in style. The buildings, Cockney-gothic, or 
Cockney- Grecian ; the cliffs and precipice^ Cock- 
i.ey-romnntic ; the waters, Cockney-aquatic*; the 
flower-beds, &c., Cockney-botanic. “Can any- 
thing really good in taste he relished by Cockneys? 
or be bad for sixpence ? " they ask ; and they reply 
to themselves Certainly not. It is impossible I 
The Rosherville Gardens may do. well enough for 
the lower orders of London ; they get fresh air 
there, and are kept from the public-house: but it 
cannot he a place in which a person of cultivated 
taste could find any pleasure. It must be so 
thoroughly vulyar." 1 think it very likely that 
most of these people, if they would take the 
trouble to go to these gardens, would be obliged 
to confess that, if Rosherville is vulgar, vulgarity 
is not such a very bad thing after all. 

For my own part, were 1 a rich landed pro- 
prietor, 1 should esteem myself fortunate if, on mj 
estate, there were a spot with such natural advan- 
tages for a pleasure ground, as (he old chalk pits 
winch have now been made into the Rosherville ; 
Gardens. In that case, under your favour, (or , 
without it,) my very fine fellow-creatures, I would 
1 have a garden much in this style, for the delec- 
tation of such of my friends as could appreciate 
it. They should each have a key to it, and walk 
there unespied of men whenever they pleased — 
just as Rousseau's Julie allowed her particular 
friends to do in her own private garden; which 
was not so very unlike Rosnerville, by the way, as 
a disparager of the latter might suppose. In one 
respect Madame de Wolinar’s garden must have 1 
been inferior to Rosherville; — it had no prospect 
such as may be seen from the summit of the tower 
in the latter garden. No broad silver Thames, ‘ 
stretching away eastward to the Nore, and west- 
ward to London,— through about sixty miles of its 
course, bearing, at every five minutes in the 
day, vessels to or from tne greatest commercial 
city in the world. Hours might be spent in the 
observation of the various ships, steamers, barges, 
skiffs, and boats, which appear and disappear in 1 
I this immense panorama. Julie's garden had no 
such view as this over Kent to the confines of 
Sussex. There are not many prospects so ani- 
! mated, so extensive, so varied, and so -beautiful 
as this, to be had throughout England. * Perhaps 
the effect is enhanced by the feelmg that a great 
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city, that London itself, is out there in the distance, 
though we cannot see it: and that it is she that 
sends forth all those vessels, and is tire cause of all 
the life in the wide landscape before us* 

.It may be unnecessary to specify the particular 
arrangements of the Hosherville Gardens; sutfiee 
it to sav ff that real taste has been at work here. 
Probably some person of correct and acute per- 
ception saw it jnlu former state (a deserted chalk- 
pit— -a very large one,* for it contained about 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, AND EFFECTS • 
OF THEIR TRAINING. v * * 

(Oontinaad from pags Sli.) * ■ ■ '' - 

We have in former numbers described the In* 
dustriul Schools in Aberdeen. We are now to ' 
consider some of the consequences of the peculiar, 
features of feeding the children in school and send-' 


twenty acres), and felt how easily art might be mg them to their own houses at night. It has been 
brought to assist nature in the creatiodof a garden, 8al( * mat religious instruction and moral training 
where there was nothing then but a desert. The to the child in school can have no ben^ncifid 

rugged sides of the excavation, which nature had effect so long as he is allowed to associate nightlv 
covered with grass, and brushwood, and tangled with the worthless parent. We reply, that although 


covered with grass, and brushwood, and tangled 
trees of various kinds, have been almost untouched 
by art. Where the sides of the excavation are 
perpendicular, or overhanging, and rise to a con- 
siderable height (the guide books say to cue hun- 
dred and sixty feet), art has not endeavoured to 
cover the bare, tune-stained limestone, which has 
a very fine effect in the dim evening shade, or by 
moonlight, as it rises above you like a sea-coui»t 
cliff, apparently inaccessible to any animal without 

t ■ .1: 


I some evils may result from this intercourse, yet 
the unnatural separation of parent and child ie 
not without its baneful effects ; and even if it 
were not so, we ask in what town are the wants of 
every indigent child anticipated, and all juvenile 
mendicancy prevented ? Do not our large cities 
swarm with young beggars, and are "not our prisons 
crowded with juvenile thieves? Until the work- 
house and the hospital provide food and shelter 

j— r ..I. „ cj-i 1 ... 


wings. There are, however, steep winding steps ?° every needy applicant, the School of Industry 
cut in the rock by which you cun ascend the cliff 18 a necessary institution; and we are of opinion 

. . — . . ^ ... > 4-t 4. 4 . 1 . . 1 — . 4 4 - - I J i. 1. 4 V 4 


in various parts \ and I venture to affirm that few that the latter affords mnny advantages, both to 
even of those persons who have been fortunate the parent and child, which cannot be de 
enough to visit Skiddaw and ILolvellyn, and are the former, when they prohibit all interc 
apt to laugh at our south English ideas ‘of a cliff suspend all the family affections. 13ef< 
or a hill, would consider it a mere joke to ascend 8 ^ on to the Industrial School, the child 
the highest part of the Riwliemlle dill, either be J 1 * 8 indigent parent much annoyance : a] 
fore breakfast or after dinner. he 18 . ever . in mischief; ami always liui 

As to the gardens themselves, they are very e . VPr dissatisfied. Every meal is> a scene 
well designed, and beautifully kept. Extensive tion, and the sun ri$es*and sets on fi 


the parent and child, which cannot he derived. from 
the former, when they prohibit all intercourse, and 
suspend all the family affections. Before admis- 
sion to the Industrial School, the child occasions 
his indigent parent much annoyance : always idle, 
he is ever in mischief; ami always hungry, he is 


as they really are, they appear much more so, 
from tne skill with which the walks are managed, 
and the variety of views which they present at 
every turn. Tne shrubs and flowers are very’fine, 
and many are scarce and valuable. These attract 
the attention of the visitor, who feels thut he shall 
never be able to see all that is to be seen. I could 
not help agreeing with a respectable middle-aged 
gentleman, who was looking from *he top of the 
cliff the other day, and who observed to two ladies, 
his companions — “Why, you can’t see this place, 
to take it easy, under a whole day, and that should 
be the 21st of June.” 

Besides these beautiful gardens — in them, but 
not of them — are various buildings for refresh- 
ment, dancing, and different sorts of exhibitions, 
a few wild animals, &c. At night, during the 
summer, there are fire-works; and, at different 
hours in the day, a band performs, for the delight 
of the visitors. There is an archery ground, and 
a shooting gallery; and there is always some extra 


he is ever in mischief; ami always hungry, he is 
e ver dissatisfied. Every meal is a scene of conten- 
tion, and the sun ri$es*and sets on family dis- 
cord. Admitted to the school, all is changed; the 


aged, parent pursues his occupation without anxiety, and 
nt at eats his Beauty meal in quiet. The child goes 
•fine, merrily to school, knowing that a plentiful break- 
ttract fast await* him. He spends the day pleasantly 
shall iu work, lesson, and leereation, and at night I 10 
could returns to his humble borne happy and contented, 
-aged Domestic affection is restored — the child is pleased 
>f the to repeat the lesson he has learned, and the gra- 
idies, tided parent is delighted to receive instruction, 
dace, Often have we heard of such instances of improve- 
iould ment ; and wherever parents are not utterly 
vicious, children should not be altogether removed 
, but from them. There are cases of such complete 
resh- destitution and wretchedness, that no good can 
ions, bj expected from the connection. We have 
f the known two or three families inhabiting a single 
erent room— without bed or tabl^ — where all* slept on 
■light • the ground in the clothes they wore, and decency 
and and self-respect were altogether wanting. From 


of the visitors. There is an archery ground, and and self-respect were altogether wanting. From 
a shooting gallery ; and therein always some extra such scenes the child should be removed. He is 
pleasure going on— tiglit-rope dancing, slack-rope there made to cater for his father's wants, ai)d . 
dancing, singing, jugglery, a balloon, or a flower- probably to minister to his extravagance: and so. 
show, ora gala of some kind —which renders long as he frequents such squalid debs of lniauity, • 
Rpsherviile a sort of Elysium to young Gravesend Industrial School training has no effect; a home , 
and young .Cockayne. But perhaps it is the very in a respectable house should be provided, and the 
young— the little children of each district— thai discipline of the school applied till his habits are • 
revel most in these delights. I think the proudest reformed. Happily such cases are not so numerous 
despiser of the joys of the vulgar would find bis as some imagine, and reformation has beteh effected 
heart melt to sympathy, at the ecstatic cries and in some which were deemed almost hopeless, 
exuberant rejoicing of infant Gravesend and Cock- Whenever an individual can be made to value a 
ayne, when they are allowed to sit up late, to see wholesome meal, change Of raiment, and a com* 
the dancing and the fire-works at Roaherville. fortable bed, there is hope of amendment/^ But so 
Once morejty** Who does hot love a garden?’' long as his appetite is sated with strong drink, his 
Of him I wlU beg pardon most humbly, but he person covered with rags, and the bate floor his only 
must, he must, go to Bee- the Hosherville resting-place, he laughs with savage contempt at 
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despiser of the joys of the vulgar would find bis 
heart melt to sympathy, at the ecstatic cries and 
exuberant rejoicing of infant Gravesend and Cock- 
ayne, when they are allowed to sit up late, to see 
tne dancing and the fire- works at Roanerville. 

Once mor**^* Who docs hot love a garden?” 


Gar4$x*itext season, if ho would like to secure 
what a Roman emperor offered. a great reward for 
— rthe discovery of a new pleasure. 

. v - J. M. W. 


suggested improvement. Let the child be with* r 
drawn from such a parent, whose very breath cOr- 7 
rupts, and whose conduct utterly 'debases.' , But let * 
not mere poverty, with its .wants and its wretched- , 
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' ness, separate parent ad d child, for love and domestic 
affection alleviate many of its ills, and the mother 
bosom is the best and happiest couch for the school* 
trained child.; thither let him* go when the school 
has impressed its lesson of duty, and induced its 
habits of cleanliness and industry; and let it be ever 
inculcated that the surest proof of his progress is to 
be fo^nd in the increase of the parents’ comfort, and 
in the improvement of the household arrangements. 
Instruct we child to become a home missionary— 
to read the story-book and the bible to brothers and 
sisters, and to diffuse through tffc meanest dwelling 
the odour of sanctity — and we say that better mis- 
sionaries cannot be found, for we have heard of 
many instances of their successful teaching. 

Tne hospital -bred child has no such means of 
cultivating the moral affections. Cut off from all 
intercourse with his family, filial affection withers 
and dies, and a mother's love ceases to influence 
his conduct. He feels himself it unit iq a strange 
society ; and though all his wants are supplied, he 
seldom experiences any feeling of gratitude. The 
being constantly ministered to only increases his 
selfishness, and he knows nothing of social life till 
he is turned out to make his way in a uoild with 
which he is little acquainted. We never look at 
those splendid palaces for pauper children without 
befog struck with their mi suitable nest>, and think- 
ing how desolate the inmates must feel when they 
are dismissed. To descend ih the scale of comfort 
is always disagreeable; but all their rel.it i* es ure 
indigent, and to associate with them is to live in a 
wretched hut or miserable cellar. What becomes of 
r.c many hospital-bred children we know not. but 
we have heard of very few having raised them- 
selves to a respectable position in society. It is un- 
necessary to pursue the contrast. Though hospital 
Aiul workhouse education were unobjectionable, 
how few of the children of the destitute can obtain 
It. Edinburgh, with its numerous splendid hos- 
pitals, has hundreds of mendicant children roaming 
its streets, for whom Industrial Schools are about 
to be established — demonstrating the absolute 
necessity for such institutions. 

We may now inquire what public good Indus-- 
trial School? are calculated to effect— what evil to 
prevent? Before answering these questions, let us 
look at the condition of the pauper child ; and as 
one incident tells more effectively than numerous 
details, we may mention the case of a boj' who was 
recently brought before a magistrate, accused of 
tbeft by housebreaking, and with having been 
three tunes previously convicted, and reputed a 
common thief. This mature criminal was only 
seven years of age! His crimes had outrun his 
age and Understanding, and he was discharged, 
because he was deemed incapable of bciiu tried 
for so aggravated an. offence. His story was a com- 
mon one. The son of a .vidow, whose parish ollow- 
ance required to be supplemented by his begging, 
he spent his time in “seeking his meat, and 
while so employed had been made the tool of 
others in the commission of crime. Though exempt 
at present from punishment, 'the character he h«d 
innocently acquired will he urged against him when 
youth and inexperience cannot plead his defence, 
and he, will, in all probability, in a short time be 
treated as a hardened offender, and his youthful 
limbs confined for a year within the limits of a 
cell, where, cramped and paralysed, his physical 
powers will be diminished and his moral and in- 
tellectual capacities little improved, and he will 
come out with even less ability to earn an honest 
livelihood than he h*d when firskUnprisoeed,— and 
transportation, at no distant period, may be hts 


expected fete.' Such has bceUfhe lotof thouefcls* 
—and such is the daily deat ny of hundred*, wthis 4 
laud of wealth and^civlliseiimu where the #tdtvr\ 
ug child is sent out to beg his daily frbdf! aud it) \- 
this debasing employment heissooh led> to' the - 
commission of crime. When convicted^ thq Only > j 
asylum provided fr the prison. But the prison IS',' m 
no panacea for juvenile delinquency, the efffcctd t 
ignorance and want. It is m t even a palliative : 
and, if we may credit the inspe ctors and governor^ 
and chaplains of prisons, it is a positive incentive 
If we look into the reports of these officials, we 
find that children of twelve y< ars of age have beeU 
half a dozen times inmates of prisons; and if ‘ 
transportation did not at last interpose to break 
the connection, it would seem that' the whole lifer 
of the criminal would be' spent in going ill and 
coming out of a plaoe of confinement: 

For the manifest evils arising from such a case 
and from hundreds of similar cases, the Industrial 
School is both the preventive and the cure. The 
generous spirit that dictates the institution of such 
an asylum, interposes n w barrier to the admission 
of the necessitous child — nay it invites, it may be 
said it compels, him to come in, and the wretched 
wanderer there finds a shelter and a home. His 
hunger is appeased, his curio>ity gratified, and his 
little hands are trained to industry. The weari- 
some days and nights of the prison-house are ’ 
changed into gladsome days in the school among 
his joyous associates, and into lmppy nights in the 
humble dwelling of his widowed mother — vagrant 
habits are abandoned, and the juvenile delinquent 
becomes the docile scholar; no longer the pest of 
society, hunting the streets, and annoying the 
passenger, he is the regular attendant at school, 
and the delight of bis teacher. Ask the citizens of 
Aberdeen what li'*fe’ become of the troops of va- 
grant children, usually to be met with in every 
large city, and they answer wfe have. sent them all 
to the Schools of Industry. The right of every 
child to food, clothing, and education has been 
recognised. By giving food, the plea and the ne- 
cessity for begging are reim vtd; by teaching the 
rights of property, the vice of stealing ih prevented. 

The public arc thus freed from an intolerable 
nuisance, and the best interests of the children 
are promoted. Such are the results of industrial 
training, but it would be untrue to say that juve- 
nile delinquency has been altogether removed, 
and we are not even no sanguine as to anticipate 
the period when it will be entirely eradicated. 

Tne human heart is prone to evil; and after 
every attempt at juvenile reformation, there will 
still be need of the prison and the transport colony. 
Whether these corrective means are regulated by. 

S rinciples conducive to the prevention of crime, by 
eterring from its commission, and calculated 
promote tlie permanent improvement of the delin- 
quent, we cannot at present inquire. They are 
points of great importance, and we shall probably, 
at no distant time, give them our serious conside- 
ration. We have extended our observations farther 
than we intended; but the interesting nature of ' 
the subject carried us away, forgetting th$t we 
might not carry our readers along with us, and so 
may have lost our labour. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ANP JUVENILE REFORM. 

We have seen the beneficial influence of Indus- 
trial Schools in stemming the tide of juvenile de- 
pravity, by withdrawing tne vagrant child from his 
vicious courses, and training him to habits of in* 
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dap try’ But' wo have* said that all Vi 11 not avail 
■ themselves of these advantages, and that some will 
resist every effort made to reclaim them, and per- 
sist in such a course of criminality*s will render 
coercive measures absolutely necessary. These 
determined delinquents should be treated in such 
a manner as would tend to their reformation, and 
atoll events effectually prevent them from annoying 
the public, mien llbeity has been much abused, 
constraint should be unsparingly used — constraint 
sufficiently prolonged to render the impressions of 
prison discipline permanent, and not that short 
confinement which renders the prison a jest, and 
, its discipline a mockeiy— which, in the words of 
the inspector of prisons for Scotland, is not only 
futile with respect to the reformation of the of- 
fender, and calculated, Unjustly, to bring good 
prison discipline into disrepute, but is also very 
expensive to the country, instead of sending the 
neglected child to prison for a few days, oil account 
of some petty offence committed through ignorance 
or to satisfy the cravings of hunger, we would in- 
| quire into his moral, intellectual, and physical 
condition, and if on all the>e points (as in nine 
cases in ten wc expect would he tin- ease) we found 
him deficient, we should lcmit him to the Indus-* 
trial School for six or twelve months, at the ex- 
pense of the parent or the public. Then* fed, and 
trained, and educated, and starvation and neglect, 
the main causes of crime, removed, we should an- 
ticipate u moral reformation. But in some instances 
there would be disappointment, and the young 
delinquent might, again appear before the magis- 
trate, when, on conviction, a sentence of imprison- 
ment should be pronounced; not of days or weeks 
, — which impiess only a prison taint which years of 

good conduct cannot wipe off -not one of those 
short imprisonments \vh eh, in the opinion of the 
governor of the Glasgow prison, hint* no beneficial 
results, but, on the conti, »r>, have the effect of 
. hardening and depraving many wli-o, with a more 
lengthened confinement at the outlet of their 
career, might have been bencfitTed and reclaimed 
— but for a period of imprisonment long enough to 
nsure, jf possible, the cm ruction of criminal pro- 
pensities, the removal of bad h ibits, and the im- 
planting and cherishing, by mental and moral 
training, habits ami inodes of thinking and acting 
j W'hich are likely to render flu- culprit a useful and 
respectable men ! er of society 
The use of punishment h t ; c deter from the com- 
mission of crime, in id to correct and improve the 
offender. Short imprisonments do neither. Why 
then, continue them * Were the associates of 
J. C. D. (referred to in the report of the governor 
of the Glasgow prison*), awe-struck when thej 
haw him, when eight tears of age, sent to prison 
for ten days --or was he reformed or improved hy 
that or the four subsequent imprisonments he 
endured before he w«s sent, at eleven years old, to 
the Perth prison for twelve months? Would it not 
have beep better to have tried the effect of twelve 
months when he was confined for only ten days — 
or whs any advantage gained by the hardening 
and depraving process of repeated imprisonments 
before the reforming imprisonment, of twelve 
months was imposed ? What was the cost of those 
several convictions, and what the amount of pro- 
perty itplen, when the little culprit was living on 
pbjStyNtr, irrespective of that for which be was then 
ctnMjtpd ? It has been calculated that the public 
,-coslflcff a criminal ripened for transportation is about 
hundred pounds ; but who snail estimate the 
V§i4»e of the stolen property plundered and squan- 
dered hy the thief when luxuriating in his tempo- 


rary freedom, and before detection brings him 
again acquainted with the judge? The system is 
so utterly useless as ap example or a corrective, that 
we do not remember ever to have heard^ anyone 
defend it, yet it continues to be persisted in as if 
it were the most effective that‘£duld be devised. 

But experience has demonstrated that even a 
lengthened imprisonment does not always effect 
reformation. The seclusion of twelve months, the 1 
admonitions of the governor, teacher, and chap* 
lain, have fallen upon a listless ear, ana the culprit 
leaves his cell as apt to Bteal as he was before 
he wentdn. Indeed, this is not to be wondered at: 
the prison certificate is a bad passport to respect- 
able society or lucrative employment. Though 
willing to work, his service iB rejected, or if 
ucceptrd, hi . company is shunned by his fellow- 
workmen, and love of society makes him seek 
the companionship of his ( former associates who 
soon laugh, him out of his ‘recently acquired prin- 
ciples, and hurry him again* into a new course of 
crime. There should, therefore, be a resting-place 
between the prison and the world, where the se- 
questered prisoner might pause and contemplate 
the scene before encountering its difficulties. 
But alas ! there is no such shelter. For a long 
year he has lived apart from the woild and all its 
vanities. Prosperity lias succeeded depression, *or 
depression prosperity, lie was unconscious of the 
change, lie has performed the stated task, and 
daily received the same, amount of food, and, for 
anything he knows, the world, with all its busy 
interests and rapid fluctuation, might have stood 
still. And thus unprepared he is launched at once 
upon the stage, ignorant of the part he is to play, 
or the character he is to sustain. The wonder is 
not that he should soon fall, but that he should be 
able for any time to maintain a firm position. 
He may fall, and under any system some will fall, 
and, on conviction, should he transported. Now 
transportation has for its object the ridding the 
community of a bad subject, and it ought to have 
in view the ultimate reformation of the convict. It 
is this last we have to consider; and, to render it 
effective, we would propose tilt* following scheme. 
The convict colony should not be too remote, and 
it should not be too confined. Canada presents 
great advantages. Its vicinity renders the coat of 
transport small ; its wide uncultivated wastes afford 
extensive fields for ' coloni-ation ; and. there we | 
would fix (he site of our juvenile reforming colony. ( 
On one of its large rivers wo would’ construct a ( 
Juvenile Delinquent School, to which every child 
under sixteen years of age should be sfcnt, on 
collection for a second offence. There he would 
be trained to a colonist's life. For some time the 
profits of his labour should be applied to defray 
the expenses of transportation ; then the surplus 
earnings should be commuted to the value of land, 
and when lie had earned enough he should become 
an independent settler, bound by no condition but 
to remain a colonist, and an observer of the laws. 
This plan implies a sentence of transportation for 
l ife. But so regulated, it would be one of restraint • 
for a few years, and only so long as was necessary 
to qualify the convict for becoming a successful 
colonist. The cheering prospect of independence 
would stimulate his exertions, he would consider 
the place of exile his adopted country, and would 
not dream of returning home, becaqae return, 
without leave, would forfeit all his advantages. 

We are no theorists, speculating idly on a subject 
we have not considered. We nave seen the evils* 
we have pointed out. We have seen the efficacy 
of some of the remedies we Have described, and 


; we are persuaded thtft juvenile reformation can 
1 only be accomplished— 

!■ . First. By providing liberally the means of moral, 
and religious, and industrial training, including 
food and. clothing for the children or the poor. 
I Second. ‘ In rendering prison discipline effective 
j from the outset, and awarding a rctuge for the young 
; delinquent, when he ia discharged. ' And lastly, 

| by transporting for a second oft'ence every youth 

j who refused the school training, and had tailed to 
I acquire iu prison the ability to earn an honest live- 
I lihood, but returned to those evil habits which are 
inconsistent with the well-being of society. Titus 
, have we sketched the causes and cure of a great 
national malady -the extent and evils of juvenile 
begging arc known and lamented in every city in 
Great Britain. The advantages of early industrial 
j .training are beginning to be seen, and wilt soon be 
i further proved, in Manchester, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Dundee. The inutility of short im- 
prisonments has been demonstrated on the expe- 
rience of every one connected with prisons ; the 
utility of lengthened confinement, ana of a refuge 
on dismission^ is self-evident; and the necessity of 
transportation in cases of determined criminal 
purpose is equally clear. The whole matter is be- 
fore the public. It is discussed daily in every 
journal, and we have no doubt that the soundness 
of our views will be confirmed by experience, anil 
that the legislature will, ere long, give it the benefit 
I of its collective wisdom. 


j ^ 

j ©ur Htbvarg* 

BALLAD ROMANCES.* 

! 

Br R. H. Hons R, author of Cosmo i>i Mkdici, Oiuon, Ac. 

Heal poetry, like real, gold, is a thing of such 
intrinsic value that there cannot be two opinions 
about it. It lms chanced, however, that some poets 
have rendered fora time the pure ore of their souls 

I less universally acceptable than it otherwise would 
!l have been, through choice oT subject, perhaps, or 

II mannerism, or style of phraseology. Something 
*1 of this kind there may have been about the author 

of Cosmo di Medici and Orion. That he was intrin- 
| ideally a true po£t no person, who understood what 
| real poetry was, ever doubted; nevertheless, spite 
of a noble epic, brimful of magnificent poetry, 
• which*he sold by tens of thousands at a farthing 
, each, he has not become a popular poet, — or, more 
properly speaking, a poet of the people. We know 
j men of the highest judgment who place Orion only 
! below the old Greek tragedians ; and we assert it, 
] | that there are passages in itequ.il to anything in 

Ji the English language; yet for all that the author 

jj has not found in Orion the string which will touch the 

if- ■ popular heart. He must leave the struggles of the 
| ! 'Greek Titan, heroic though he be, and full of appli- 
!j cation as the whole is’to every great struggle after 
!| the right, whether in man individually or collcc- 
i! tively, and come duwfi to the every-day business of 
I , human life, with all its strivings and enduring.*, its 
! | . foya and its sorrows, and he will be the poet of the 
j ! ; people, without reducing the value of his wares to 
4 .the lowest coin of the realm. Men with sound 
hearts 4hd Urge sympathies, like the author of 
j! ■ Orion, are wanted; and his deep pathos and his 
! quaint humour (and none has truer humour than 

,! ‘ — 

'■ [ ‘ * Charles Ollier, London. 
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he) applied to the eyery-day JifOoP, humanity, ** 
would win for him an influence md ^teputat)^' * 
beyond twenty classic epics, were 1 ftmisaiblr fer v 
each to he superior even to Orion , * \ ’■ ^ 

* It is from mis consideration that we Vefeohl*;- 
Warmly this volume of Ballad Romanti»s^i}wmH 
lyrical productions of this author, . 

have yet been published collectively. , ** ' "A 

Our space will not admit of more thap'VTe^wr . 
words of comment on each of the Ballads contained:. v 
in this volume, and of but few extract*. • TAe 1 ■ 
Nolle Heart, the first and longest, and the Ballad 
of DelorcPi the fourth in the series, present so won-' 
uerful a contrast in design and execution, a* to 
have excited considerable surprise that both should 
have issued from the same mind. But we knpuir 
that the true poet must be capable of throwing life 
sympathies und his very being into his creations, 
and thus becoming, as it were, identified with them, 
living in their life, and necessarily presentftig 
strange contrasts with himself; The Noble Heart 
is of Saxon simplicity in its language, its plot, and 
its characters. It is indeed so simple find bland 
that its power is not at first apparent. We read on 
smoothly and quickly, till the moral dignity of the • 
principles which are being developed arrests Our 
course, and changes the first feeling' of mere 
pleasurable relaxation into a consciousness Oi 
grandeur. 

Sir Ludolf, the hero of the Nolle Hearty is sus- 
tained in his course hv a self-centred power of 
conscious rectitude; a clear mind which seizes the 
right, separates the false and true, and governs his 
actions accordingly. To know the right is with 
him to do the right, no matter at what sacrifice. 
The course of the story, which is told with singular 
clearness and simplicity, shows him first ’called 
upon to decide between his love and his large pos- 
sessions— and he relinquishes his. broad lands ; 
next, between his love and his high famtr as a 

^ . 1 * 1 _ I - * 1- A J 1 —I 1 .11 


bra\e, chivalrous knight— and he risks and loses 
his knightly fame; and lastly, having relinquished 
for the reality of love the shadows of wealth and 


the world’s? honour, he is obliged to.dccide between 
the possession of her for whom he ha* sacrificed so • 
much, and the certainty of exposing her to dis- 
honour and death — and he sacrifices hislOve^and 
his own happiness to her security. Finally, her 
true-heartcclHess smves the difficulty, thus making 
the title of the Noble U .art apply to each. This is 
a beautiful conception, and on*? o r high moral 
character. 

The ballad of Delord, or tne Passion of Afidrea 
Como, is in style, design, and result, one of the 
most original and powerful poems ever penned. It 
is full of savage strength and self-will, not displayed 
in bursts or starts, but in a sustained violence of 
passionate emotion, high-wrought and concen- 
trated almost without parallel, and only stopping- 
at the borders of insanity, with the death of it* 
hero.. In broken-hearted, passionate language, it 
reminds the reader somewhat of Tennyson’* 
Oriana. It may also take rank with the St, Simon 
Stylites of the same poet, each of these poem* 
showing what may be called morbid power, — not 
from morbidity in the poet, but in hit choioe of 
an extraordinary subject. 

Andrea Como, a peasant, had been mysteriously 
bereaved of his brine, with whom, after long years 
of persecution and unwearied resistance to oppres- 
sion, he was hoping to be happy. She had'ajsap- 
peared under tlic portal of a ruined ; tower, while 
playfully searching for flower*, and he never saw 
her again. In vain he searched ; in vain he wan- 
dered the world over. He returned alone to watch 
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the spot where he last §aw her ; and there, through 
yearn, he sate, ever J< fronting the archway.’* Tra- 
vellers and peasants cast on him looks of pity, 
believing him mad ; but let us ltaen to his most 
impassioned reason : — 

rMora, spirit 'of my heart t 
Delora, we can never part! 

I see thy form : angelic bare. 

Thou flottteftt ’mid thine auburn hair 1 
Delorn, tempted shrine of bliss— 

Thou fled'st without one clasping kU*— 

And maddening apace takes thin and tills! 

Delora J 

Ob, inan of ease ! oh, moderate fool ! 

Stunted by dulneaa, fed by rule, 

Carping at passion with a whine, 

How dar*Ht thou limit God's design f 
The self poised sun, the ohangelm sea, 

Emblemed the elements in me, — 

But 1 am as a child with thee, 

v Delora I 

Now I am old, haggard, and poor, 

Delora; now doth winter frore 
Knot up my joints : the wild wind whistles 
Through my coarse hair, and through the thistles. 
That, on the battlement forlorn, 

Nod like the shapes of warriors gone, 

In haxe of twilight, even and morn, 

Delora 1 

The wild goat cries i’ the ruined hall ; 

The fiend-faced wolf looks through the wall ; . 

The hoarse rooks sail and war and wail 
O’er the cleft towers, till evening pule ; 

The goblin owl leaves her ivy old, 

Then to hoot in moonshine cold ; 

While dim glides by Oblivion vast, 

Wan ftmage of the spectral past ! 

Rut ne'er one look pu me he cast, 

Delora ! 

This is fine poetry, full of passion and imagina- 
tive imagery ; and at this pitch the ballad is sus- 
tained throughout. This ballad of Delora was first 
published several years ago in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, and excited great attention at the time, and 
was an established favourite with those who may 
b 1 reckoned of our first poets and judges of poetry. 
These admired it, not alone for its strength and 
intensity of passion, but because it vindicates the 
claim of humanity to the power of concentration 
and faithfulness in love. When we bow our heads 
in slitune over the unutterable degradations, 
miseries, and crimes which are endured ami com- 
mitted under the outraged name of love, we are 
almost tcinx>ted to wish that love might be anni- 
hilated, forgetting for a moment that the best part 
of our nature must vanish with it. But we “ may 
not limit God’s design.” “ Death is sure, and 
Love is sure,” says an eloquent modern writer. 
Both inust^ be met, each in its way, nobly. But 
how shall the dross be expelled from the pure gold 
of love? It is said that the philosopher *:i stone was 
not a dream, nor were the alchemists deluded -- 
that diamonds can be made, and the metals art 1 to 
be transmuted. If, then, the chemUts are working 
these wonders in the physical world, may the. poets 
become the prophets of .the spiritual ! Officiating 
like priests at the altar of humanity, thev tell us 
that, in the sacrificial fires of passion, all that is 
vile and mean and sensual will vanish, and the 
pure dame ascend heavenward. And we see daily 
that wherever pure affection filis the heart, impurity 
of life is abhorrent — even- impossible. There is 
great teaching in this. It is not by thwarting and 
overcoming the feelings implanted in humanity 
that it will be purified, but by exulting them from 
instiAOts into passions. Thus sublimated, human 
nature would present aspects noble and heroic.; 
gr^at might be its woes, but great also would he 1 
its felicity. It is not a paradise of ease to which 


thU would lead, but a grail d, progressive course, 
wherein sympathy in its most powerful form would 
be a strong agent. Thus it is that the Passion of 
Andrea Como is a delineation of a tragedy such as 
might fall upon a soul so purified and exalted: and 
it is because it paints humanity thus exalted and 
purified that this fine poem speaks to the heart like 
a prophecy. 

The old chronicle of The Death of King Johns 
printed by Caxton, forms the subject of the ballad ' 
of The Monk of Smneshead Abbey. It is told in 
this legend (apocryphal enough, but that is no , 
matter) how King John had sworn that he would 
prove the loyalty of his subjects by doubling the 
price of corn ; and how lie would turn the culti- 
vated land into forest ; and how, sleeping at 
Swin eshead Abbey, a monk, after vainly endea- 
vouring to alter the king’s mind, gave him poison, 
and performed the office of taker iiimself, and so 
both died. All this is told by the poet with the 
true spirit of the tragic drama infused into the 
simple power of the ballad style. The following 
is a good specimen of dramatic truth of character 
in the rough, bold speech of an English farmer, 
threatened with condign punishment for exclaim- 
ing against the king's tyranny, and at the game 
time rebuked by the holy father for thinking over 
much of the body and its needs. 

“ Chop off my head ! * the tanner cried, 

4a But fir«t my tongue must speak 
Truth is for ever— nature’s truth — 

What Is man’s life f— a week 1 
So preached good Father Luke last eve, 
lu words kb strong as meek. 

Ye say the body should Ik* held 
Sacred from taint or hurt, 

Yet do ye give It all vile names — 

What ts thin sacred dirt T 
llut live somehow the body must, 

And as a body should, 

A good stout servant, and not dust 
While full nf true heart’s blood. 

Therefore, I say with Father Luke, 

Corn grew before men built a church, 

And souls, like birds, sang in the turn 
Ere they were caged and made to perch. 

There foie I say, till crops have tair play. 

Endow' no abbey or saint]) shunc ; 

For if it be built upon famine and guilt, 

’Tin black .is a bean stalk,* and naught divine." 

Good, stout truths, these, of tlje worthy farmer’s. 

The following fine commentary on the difference 
between .those times and our own is singularly ap- 
plif ihle to the great struggle just ended, and to all 
no w going on : — 

'Two* willed — 'twas planned — *i deed wan done 
Which never etui be done again, . 

In land* where despotism long since 
Wo* buried with U# runty chain, 

' And barbarous age and ignorance 

O’er thought and speech no longer reign. 

A single will was once life’s law 
And death’s, because it wore a crown ; 

Yet fate wrought fairly, for 'even then 
A single will could put It down. 

Now doth opinion, multiplied 
By thousands and. by millions, take 
The world 'ilcig, and tyrannic* 

Like sands from out an hour-glass sliake. * 

Slowly, surely moves the mass. 

With so deep pressure, weight, spd. pain, ' 

An leave* indented Jn the .earth 
Marks (hat no wheels need touch again. 

It was not thus when King John swore 
To double the price of God's free grain 1 

Very different from all this excellent argument * 
— and yet it is excellent in its way — is tike queer, 
random, half crazy story of Gr&ndmotner Grey 
and her four little ones, who, to their infinite 
amazement, caught a Woodland Elf and lost, it 
again 1 What an antithesis is here— * the author of 
Orion and the Woodland EIJ / 
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THE SKIRTS OF THE FOREST. 

■it t r i <» ' 

"•? By T* Cftfeftwicx, R.A. 


admirable typtf of the sylvan scenery to be* met 
with at every turn in our island. , Showing just 
enough of cultivation to evidence the care of man, 
but unspoilt by what might be called a too great 
sophistication) In depicting woodland scenery, 
Mr. Oestirick takes a very high stand in our noble 
English school. Wanting, perhaps, the depth and 
truthfulness, of colour, of Ruysdael, he far sur- 
passes him in his faithful expressions of different 
kinds of foliage, and In his knowledge of the play . 


kinds of foliage, and fin his knowledge of the play, 
of light and shade, which weaves a golden lace* 
vork on every, inch of fern and greensward of 
our dear woodlands^ Our town friends who are 
in the habit of visiting the annual exhibition of 
the Royal 'Academy, will remember the many 
cxuuiaite landscapes ‘of this artist hung there. 

“ The Garden Scene” in this year.!s gallery was, 
perhaps, one of the most beautiful specimens of 
hi* deep feeling for nature. Some of his finest I 
pictures are, however, in the possession of Mr. 
Vernon, of Pull-mall, the* munificent patron of 
native art. 

Perhaps we shall not be thought out of place if 
wc take the picture we give this week as a text 
from which to enlarge upon the characteristics of 
English landscape painting, in which branch of 
art we have a Well-established superiority over other 
nations. This excellence doubtless results more 
r rom climate, the beauty of our atmospherical 
effects, and the variety of scenery to bo found 
within the four seas which encircle us. To the 
perfect physical formation of the Greeks we 
doubtless owe those fine statues which have sine** 
held the world in awe; and in the mournful and 
expressive ^ character of Italian beauty we see 
the source'from which the divine Madonnas of 
Raphael's brain have issued. The models which 
nature has placed befoteus, we have equally taken 
advantage of. Where, in the wide * world, can 
such ricn lan 'scape be exhibited as in the bosom 
of rural Bng’aud. At every turn, we have pictures 
such as Hold ima would ^ have coveted. Some, 
perhaps, will exclaim against their tameness • but 
Salvator himself would never have wished for 
more magnificent wildness than is to be found in 
Scotland, or more picturesque Wales. And then, 
again, what, studies for water have we-*~from the 
clear beahty of the lakes, to the countless running 
streams Srhicjh sjng through the land. Each artist, 
obeying the impulses of nis own heart, straps his 
knapsack to his bock, and sallies forth to the fields 
he loves best ; and there is choice enough for them 
all. 

Copley Fielding t ikes lii:n to the gentle undu- 
lations of mountain sceritty, and watches the 
mist-wreaths roll away, or brushes the dew off the 
heather of the breezy and wid^stretcliing downs 
he loves to depict. David Cox is also a wanderer* 
upon the uplands, but of a more gentle and culti- 
vated kind.* The ploughman driving his team 
up the bro\vn shoulder of some hill In showery 
weather— the watery rays of the sun gleaming 
Upon the passiug share — are passages which he 


continually TepVesents. All th* thousand &*$ges> .■ 
in our atmosphere are familiar to his pencil, ' 
and lend a charm to his pictures. Climate has • 
certainly had no small hand in ministering to., ■ 
the excellence of this delicate pointer, ■: CohVtablc- 
has jdone for fiat scene# whw Cox 'au4^|wldm{i 
have accomplished for hilly district.*;' might ' 
Itojfcfdted, with *to tjfefcii truth* . 

Theft is a dhtnc* ibthe neighbourhood ofFang- ' 
bourne, on the^ Oreat Western Batfroad,; fcaped . 
“Constable's Country j f *‘ 4 it owes thif name to 
its abounding in fine river an,d cana 1 scenes, 
with eve# one of which this painter fuw,*nade ua, 
familiar in his piclures- : -pictnres t which dw « sum- 
mer’s day are absolutely tantalising, fromth^irFug- 
gestioin* of swift shallows and clear deep water in 
which to dive, ‘ •'* 

Just 

Eluding water-lily leum. 

Weir* aud lock gates he is partfcu'arly partial 
to. Who ever thinks of Constable, but a picture 
immediately rise9 to his mind of an old lock- 
keeper opening the gates, with hit* back gradually 
pushing against the lock-arm, chitling the while 
with the bargee, in liis red woollen cap, who 
lazily sways tne helm with his hip, the blue smokq 
from the little funnel of the cabin climbing up in 
quiet crooked wreaths again** the shadows of the 
tree? He has given us such sketches a thousand 
times. To our own beaut i fill England, which has 
furnished him with such scenes, wc must ascribe 
the eliciting of his genius. He found. the fountain 
pure and he dninx deeply. If lie had lived in 
Holland, our friend Constable would have de- 
scended to paint dogger-boats, stagnant canals, 
floating “ blue hilly,”. and dead dogs ! In Anthony, 
we have the representative of full sunshine — of 
days when the gilded vanes of maypoles and 
steeples seem silently burning themselves into the 
sky, und the gay flags hang like dead things upon 
the flag poles. W e don’t g»‘t much sunshine, it is 
true, anti that, perhaps, uccounts for our, having 
no more than one Anthony — a pure worshipper or 
I Phoebus, For forest scenery give ps Harding, 
with his firm, nervous touches. Hqw wildly he 
throws^ about the arms of the oaktf — how gently he 
contrasts with them the silver birches running up* 
beside their rugged neighbours like lines of light. 

To come, however, to our lust and greatest example 
of the extent to which our climate more especially 
enters in producing our fine school of landscape 
painting, let us instance Turner, the more than 
English Claude. He is the only man who has 
ever succeeded in giving what the “Oxford Gra- 
duate ” calls the “ palpitating perpetual change ” 
of our atmosphere — who, in the misty effects of 
sun-rise and sun-set, has presented nature to us in 
her glorious dreams, in which all hard realities seem 
melted into forms of ideal beauty. To look at his 
fine early pictures— his rivers, of Franco for in- 
stance — it seems as if we were under the influence 
of some delicious melody. And then hfis water — 
who but Turner has given us afl the magic -of re- 
flection ? But if we go on speaking of the beaulh s 
of this great painter we shall outrun our space, 
which we fear we have already done. There are 
a hundred honoured names in English art which wc 
have- not touched upon in our hurried survey, but 
we have shown enough to giv<* an idou of the eha- 
radteristics of our landscape school, which never 
stood higher than it does at present, mid we might 
safely take the dictum of “ Modern Painters, that - 
we can with success challenge eien the old master! 
in this branch of art. 
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WHAT IS DOING FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
MANCHESTER? 

. By Jo hh BoIton Rogersow. 

No, I* 

HBTROirsCRlVH REVIEW— MUTVAI. All) SOriBTISS—CHAKlT- 
ABLE IHSTITUTIOXB — SCHOOL OF IROVSTRY. 

Before We ^toceed to state what is now doing 
for the people in Manchester, it may not be unin- 
teresting. tor the sake of contrast, to take a brief 
retrospective review of the town and its inhabi- 
tants, os they appeared' in by-gone days. 

Manchester was originally a wild and thickly- 
wooded forest, un tenanted, save by bird and beast ; 
and about the year 72 it became the' abiding-place 
of the Romans, who occupied it for a period ot 
300 years. In this tune civilisation increased 
rapidly, and highways were constructed, connect- 
. ing Manchester with various other towns. When 
the Romans* found it necessary to abandon Great 
Britain for the purpose of protecting tlieiv own 
eapital, the l’ictish and Scottish borderers could 
no longer be prevented from ravaging the land, 
and the people summoned the Saxons to their aid, 
to enable them to expel the invaders. The Saxon 
allies, after they hud driven out, the Piets and 
Scots, took possession of a considerable share of 
what they had been instrumental in rc-conquering, 
and the fort at Manchester was retained by them. 
The Britons aroused themselves, and succeeded 
in driving their false allies northward. About the 

J jear-fM), wlum the country hud been inundated 
>y swarms of Germnns, Manchester was compelled 
to submit to the Suxon power, and enterprise* par- 
tially revived, after having been for a long period 
borne, down by civil commotions. The Danes 
made Britain once more the theatre of ruthless in- 
vasion, and their ravages were heavily felt in 
Lancashire. They possessed the country for sixty 
years, and during that time Manchester und other 
cities and towns were in a great measure destroyed. 
The invaders were excelled by Edward the Elder, 
in 920, and that prince “ repay red the city of 
Manchester, that sore was defaced with the war re 
of the Danes.’* . - 

The modern history of Manchester may be dated : 
from the conquest of William the Norman, who \ 
bestowed the place, along with others, upon one 
of his followers, William of Poictou. lie-grants 
were made by him, and the lordship of Manchester 
was shortly afterwards vested in the Grellejs; 
Robert de Grelley, the third baron of Manchester, 
being one of the “iron barons” who wrung the 
famous Magna Clinrta from the craven King John 
at Runnyinede. This baron obtained permission 
from Henry Hi. to bold a fair in the town, and 
rendered many other good services to it. The 
41 Great Charter of Manchester” was granted by 
Thomas de Grcllev, in 1301 ; and though its pro- 
. visions are now obsolete, it may be considered as 
the first measure which placed power in the hands 
of the people ; one of the clauses being, that (< the 
burgesses ought nud may chuse a reeve of them- 
selves* whom they will, and to Temove the leeve.” 

is not within our province to trace the prd- 
.jpess of Manchester from a rude and barbarous 
State to, its present position as the manufacturing 
metropolis of England*. Its peculiar .situation 
soon pointed it out as a place eminently adapted 
for manufactures, both from the great water-power 
which it could command, and the abundance ot 
Coal in the district. Before it obtained its cole- : 


britv for cotton fabrics* it trot distinguished for its 
tradl in linens and wootien*; And from t&3‘ 
teenth century it has been regarded *»• one of the 
principal seats of manufacture In the. kingdom, 
It is, hpwever. in the' present century that those 
gigantic strides have beeifc *Uken,^bich^jpU^e 
Manchester at the head of frU other, towns .AS A 
mart for labour. Fifty years .ago, the commerce 
of the town was principally carried oh by men of 
limited capital, wno personally attended the dif- 
ferent markets with their goods, and lived with 
the utmost plainness and frugality. The ware- 
houses were unassuming brick . buildings in old. 

f >arts of the town, and had originally been dwelling- 
touses of the more opulent inhabitants. Ill-venti- 
lated courts and alleys were crowded by small 
manufacturers, and a single tenement was not 
unusually occupied by more than a dozen of them. 
The late improvements which have been made in 
the streets have let light into many of these dark 
nooks and crannies, and have • caused as much 
confusion amongst some of the primitive occupiers 
as though a rookery had been demolished. 

At the commencement of the last century, the 
manufacturers' apprentices, who were many of 
them the sons of small country gentlemen, and 
paid premiums, were treated in a way which would 
ill agree with the young men of the present day, 
and which it appears was little relished by the 
youth of that period. The style of .living, in the 
country was not so luxurious then as now, but 
the fare of the Manchester merchants was still 
humbler. The leading men were accustomed to 
be in their warehouses, along with their children 
and apprentices, before six o’clock in the morning, 
und at seven they retired for breakfast, which was 
composed of a single large dish of thick oatmeal 
porridge. Masters, children, and apprentices were 
each furnished with a spoon, with which they 
helped themselves without ceremony, and dipped 
their porridge promiscuously into a basin of niilk 
wtiich stood in the centre and served for all. As 
soon as breakfast w is despatched they returned to 
their work, which was not pf the easiest, the ap- 
prentices being employed to turn warping mills, 
carry heavy goods through the streets on their 
shoulders, aiul other laborious business which is 
nqw performed by porters. 

Manual labour pursued in the houses of the 
work-people was, for the most part, superseded by 
machinery and extraneous power at the latter part 
of the last century, when the factory system was 
established, and a new era dawned upon the com- 
merce of England. There are now more than a 
hundred factories in the town, and three- fifths of 
the establishments for spinning and weaving 
cotton are in Lancashire. So populous has the 
district become, that it is calculated Manchester 
and within twelve miles around it contain upwards * 
of a million of people, and that a circle drawn 
around the town, at the distance of an hour's ride, 
comprises a more numerous population than a 
circle encompassing London at the same distance. 
Those who are accustomed to look upon Man- 
chester as a place of constant noise and confusion, 


and populated bv a vicious and degraded class of 
operative*, will be staffed by the following quo- 
tation from u speech deliveied at a public meeting 
in February, 1339, by the Rev. jl. Parkinson, 
Canon of the Collegiate Church. He says — 

Having had ample opportunity of observing aiuf Judging, and 
be lug in a position | n which 1 uy* have ho motive for a partial 
Judgment,* / maintain that if we ran strike an average of all 
clannt'ii.of our population, and the jwipulniirn of other districts, 
we ahull find tu.-i the im.r&Uty of thih uUi’riit will not be bfrloW 


' A 
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w» at retired u tfeoiatf moil rnraldtotricti. 

We cannot go along with the r ever end gentleman 
to the fullest extent* though we believe Man- 
chester might challenge 4 comparison, as to the 
peace ftilne«« general order of its inhabitants, 

with tiily other large town. W e are not about to* 
discing the merits or demerits bf the factory system. 
Much prejudice has been displayed, as well by 
those who condemn ns those who uphold the' 
system, but we are inclined to believe that the fuc- 
' tory operatives are little inferior, either morally or 
physically* to those who are crowded together in 
other employments in great towns. 

- One distinguishing feature of the manufacturing 
system is its tendency to make men co-operate for 
mutual protection and benefit. It may interfere 
with domestic enjoyment; it may break in upon 

• fireside happiness ; but it leads men to form asso- 
ciations which provide for times of sickness and 
distress, and also for the burial of the dead. The 
largest and most extended of these societies is the 
Manchester Unity of Odd bellows, which owes its 
origin to, and has its central government in t the 
town, though its branches or lodges are now csta 
hlished in the principal towns and villages of the 
United Kingdom, and in various purts of Europe, 
and in America. This order numbers 260,000 
members, who pay their contributions monthly 
and fortnightly, and meet either in inns or tempe- 
rance hotels, as the members of each lodge limy 

• think fit. A surgeon is connected with most • f 
the lodges, and .the members haviug not only 
medical attendance, but the means of procuring 
proper nourishments, the average number of deaths 
amongst them is less in Manchester than that of 
the adult population generally. Besides the Odd 
Fellows, there are several other societies whose 
objects are similar,, though they are not so com- 
pletely organised. It is calculated that otic- fifth 
of the male adults are members of the Odd Fellows* 
society, and at least another fifth belong to the 
Foresters, Druids, Rechabites, &c. ; a fact which 
speaks much for tne provident spirit thnt prevails 
amongst tile working-classes in Manchester. 

There are several excellent charitable institu- 
tions in Manchester, at the head of which stands 
the Infirmary. The benefits of this institution 
extend to-different classes of persons, and are not 
confined to the very poor. Patients are either re- 
ceived within the establishment, visited at tlieir 
own dwellings, or furnished with advice and medi- 
cine on attending personally for them, according 


continued at interest until 40,9OO//dfp 
stock had accumulated, and asnbsertafiott.was 
then commenced by which- 9000lwv$ op^ftweb^ W - 
4 Near the Collegiate Church stands & yptielotiB 
old building, known ad Che thorn V HfopitaJ, Vtl 
moke geiWally as the College* mi jhdspttal, 
wate founded by Humphrey Cheth and 
the bfulding occupies the site of what witjrOnce the 
u Baron’s WUdb” Eighty boys are cloth 
lodged, and educated here; uud-w !w?n arrive ‘ 
at the proper age they are apprenticed tO Xirade, 
and furnished with two suits q f clothes. The boy* 
have a healthy olid cheerful appearance, AAd are 
remarkable for the peculiarity of Their garb, which 
consists of a bliu* frock, yellow petticoat, and blue 
cap and stockings. There is an excellent li^tjiTy 
in the “College,” which is accessible gratuitously 
to all, and contains some of the- choicest and most 
valuable works extant. The books arf hot lenjt. ■ 
out, but a large and commodious room is at thf 
service of those who rnay choose to frequent )t.‘ 
There is a Free Grammar School, which Was 
founded at the beginning of the sixteenth ceiitury, 
by Hugh Oldham, LL.B.. Bishop of Exeter, 
There are ample funds attached to this school, but 
the scholars are composed of the children of the 
higher and middle clcsses, and the education 
which is given is not adapted to the children of; 
opeiatives. The Jubilee, or Ladies’ 'Female Cha- 
rity School, was instituted in 1800, for the educa^ 
tion and maintenance of poor girls, and the miu> 
her is limited to forty. There are several blNs" 
charities connected with the town, which belong 
to the past rather than the "present movement in 
favour of the people, and we need not, therefore, 
particularly specify or dilate upon them. 

One oft he most excellent charitable institutions, 
and that which affords the most immediate, though 
temporary, relief to the destitute poor, is the Night 
Asylum. This benevolent design was carried into 
effect in the winter of 1838, when two cases of 
extreme destitution forced the matter upon the 
attention of certain gentlemen who are ever ready 
to lend their aid lo suffering humanity, and who 
lost no time in putting their sympathies into active 


to the necessity of the cases. A F ver Hospital is 
connected with the Infirmary. There are Dispen- 
saries for general purposes, as well as for distinct 
classes of disease, and all of them arc excellently 
con duateA. There is also a handsome building, 
situated near the Botanic Gardens, at the outskirts 
of $ie town, occupied as a School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and air Asylum for the Blind. The 
Deaf and Dumb School was founded in 1825,' and 
is supported by subscriptions and donations. 
Children of from nine to fourteen year-* of age are 
received and provided tor gratuitously. It was 
formerly in the locality of The New Bailey Prison, 
and it was only in 183 &that the foundation stone 
of the present edifice was laid, though Mr. Hen- 
shaw, a resident in Oldham, had several ye rs 
previously bequeathed 20,000/. for the purpose ot 
maintaining' an Asylutn for the Blind in * Man 
che&ter, when the inhabitants should be liberal 
enough .to erect a suitable building. The mom j 


lost no time in putting their sympathies into active 
operation. Every individual who has no home in 
which he can lay his head, whether on inhabitant 
of the town or a wandering strangeT, may find in 
the Asylum, at any hour of the night, a temporary 
supply of food, and a couch whereon to rest his 
wearied frame.- A record is kept by the super- 
intendent of the institution, who registers tlie 
names of the applicants, their age, employment, 
the parish in which they were borxi' and to which 
they belong, with the reasons for their spring ut 
the Asylum, and tlieir views for the future. All 
applicants, upon bring admitted into the Asylum, 
ore required to wash themselves in the room pro- 
vided for that purpose, before receiving the allow- 
ance of the institution, consisting of lmlf-a-pound 
of bread and n pint of coffee. Half-ar pound of 
bread is also given to each inmate before ne leaves 
tlie Asylum in the morning. From the commence*, 
ment to the close of the year 1845, 173,141 cases 
had been relieved. Of these, 13,599 were inhabi- 
tants of Manchester; and 159,542 ^ere strangers; 
male adults, 122,501 ; female adults, 33,830 f 
children, 16,810; artisans and mechanic^' 75,984 ; 
nnd labourers, 44,381 . In 1844, there. Were shel- 
tered and relieved 22,140 persons; hi 1845^17,972* 
persons, or a diminution of about 21 per cent. ; a ' 
result. arising, doubtless, from the better employe <1. 
condition of the working classes* ^he ApfrtifJ ’ 
penditure is only 404/. 16*. 10rf., ihcmijag'’evetfj' 
incidental charge tor rent, wages, 1 rovlfion#/&C.; 
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or, for food relief, 1 63— 100 J. per head for each 
inmate'. We cannot too strongly impress thane 
facta upon the minds of all, showing as they do 
at what a trifling cost a, vast amount of good 
■ may be conferred upon the wretched and r Jhc 
. homeless. 

A few weeks ago a public meeting was held at 
the Night Asylum to adopt measures for putting 
into practice a suggestion tmidf at the ouarterlv 
meeting of that institution, for the eKtiiblishmefft 
of a Rugged School, on similar principles to those 
which exist iu the metropolis. A committee wan 
Appointed to carry the views of the meeting into 
J effect; and, after having devoted much attention 
to the subject, they have resolved upon forming 
- an Industrial School, on the model of the one so 
successfully established at Aberdeen. 

The committee have felt that the name of 
“ Ragged Schools'’ is open to objection ; and, 
having been strongly advised against its retention, 
* they recommend that the new institution shall be 
called — “ The Manchester Juvenile Refuge , and 
School of Industry." This name will be a great 
improvement upon the other, which carries a stigma 
upon the face of it ; and there is no more powerful 
drawback upon any charity than to bruml it with 
an opprobrious epithet. Jt is a too common practice 
• to leave the feelings of the poor out of the question 
in such matters; and there is no greater fallacy 
than to suppose they are insensible to the pauper 
brand which is mo frequently associated with other- 
wise laudable objects. The truly benevolent man 
seeks not for ostentation, but desires that his 
. bounty >liould carry with it no self-abasing obli- 
gation to the receiver. 

The committee conclude their address with the 
following words , — 

By the adoption of ?ufh meima as have been proved appro 
pri&tc, \vr m.»y certainly bring about n very improved Btate oi 
thinjpt in our town, and especially anion# its juvenile population. 
Jiucurli lk-^iufr may he done auay with. Industry may be 
Hiih'tifiited for idleness, and innocence for vice. The cul-cta 
prod lie d on rhe ihililri-n Avill not be confined to them, but will 
Kprc.'id to their p.uynts and aeqitniiiUtnce. The community will 
derive incicsirrf-d po*vcr, older, and prosperity. The possibility 
o. doiiiii ue. ay wilh juAtml* vibrancy is no dream of enthusiasm. 
Wlult h is been done in Abeidem, under many disadvantages, 
may be <i»»ne with greater eiu>e In richer Manchester. 

•We heartily wish the committee God speed in 
their excellent undet taking* and we shall he 
greatly mistaken if the public of Manchester do 
not afford them ample means to carry out their 
views to the tullest extent. Immense sums have 
of late been raised, and are being raised, for all 
sorts of good purposes, and here is one which must 
speak directly to the feeling, of every parent. 
Who that has an offspring growing about him in 
jpy and beauty, cau look upon their innocent 
gambols without thinking with a bitter pang on 
those desolutf outcasts who know none of the 
sweets of childhood— whose fate is a hitter one 
from the cradle — no 1 cradle they have none— from 
their first weak cry, to their hist moan of despairing 
agony f The young delights of existence are not 
' for them . they^re sent out to beg, or worse, whilst 
their #}orc fortqp ate com peers arc gathering in their 
harvest of education ; they crouch in retired cor- 
ners, in mi&srable dejection and weariness, whilst 
happy children bound laughingly into the glad 
. sunshine; and at night they dread to seek their 
el&igftm homes, lest their wretched parents should 


al&igftm homes, lest their wretched parents should 
^f^stise, them, because their day has been an un- 
v profitable one. 'How many a degraded felon might 
have been a inspected artisan— how many have 
been expatriated from the land of their birth, who 
might have conferred honour upon it— how many 


have paid the penalty of their crimes upon an early 
gallows, when they might have lived to a cheerful 
old age? Men of Manchester* you possess the 
power to remedy these evils , and we confidently 
. leave to you the task of using it promptly ana 
efficiently. 

(To be continued,) 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE MACROCOSM. 

By William Bridges. 

Past and Future are the wings 
On whose support, harmoniously conjoined, ' m 
Moves the great spirit of kum..» knowledge. * 

Wordsworth. 

There is a beautiful sonnet by Blanco White, 
of which the conception is, that even as the with- 
drawal of the sun’s light is necessary to reveal to^ 
our- senses the planets and the constellations; so 
the transition from life lo what is called death, 
may open up to us a non/ unfathomable knowledge, 
which our very incarnation conceit Is from our 
view. Of all metaphysical difficulties, that appears 
to be the most difficult, to conceive the relations 
of space and time, the ineiuiin^ of the word eter- 
nity, of omniscience and omnipresence ; and in 
what manner that can be possible, which yet is 
conveyed by the very notion of Deity — that the 
past, the present, and the future — the eternal con- 
catenation of causes and effects— -must be for ever 
present in the mind of the Creator. To approach 
even to a vivid illustration of this — to bring nearer 
to our minds the nolion and possibility of an ever- 
existent and imperishable sensible idea— of every 
fact, event, and circumstance, of nature and history 
— is an aim not merely for the metaphysician- and 
the philosopher, but one to conic home to the bosom 
and the business of every mail whoso common 
destiny it is to be, and to think, and to remembei, 
and to anticipate. 

These thoughts are suggested by a very little 
and unpretending work, which has just issued from 
the press, entitled 'The Stars and the Earth* in 
which is elaborated the converse of the very simple 
theorem, that the heavenly bodies become visible 
to us, according to their distance, in a space of 
time, varying from one second to thousands of 
years; that conversely, in like manner, the earth 
becomes visible to tlih iiibnbitauta of those distant 
orbs in precisely the same periods ; assuming 
iinilar conditions, and similar laws, in both cases. 
As light travels at the ralt* of 213,000 miles per 
second, the visible idea of the moon, 2 10,000 miles 
distant, reaches the human sensoriftm in one and 
a quarter second ; that of the sun, distant -100 
times ns fur, in eight minutes; that of the planet * 
Jupiter, about 600 millions of miles, in an lioui ; 
that of Uranus, 1,800 millions, in three hours ; 
that of the nearest fixed star, in the constellation 
of the Centaur, eighteen billions of miles distant, 
in three years ; of Vega, in the Eyre, in twelve- 
years ; while a star of the twelfth magnitude,- 
24,000 billions of miles away, does not reach the 
earth for 4000 years, ♦o sum .up the periods and 
distances, we find that the -light from a star, distant 
six billions of miles, reaches u - in a year, 600 
billions, in a century ; and 6,000 billions in a mil- 
lennium. 

Thus, our author argues, granting that a being 

* The S»«m and Hie Earth: or thoughts upon 8p Tin.--, 
and Eternity. London : H. Bait l it* re. ;ilu. Uegeiu 


of unlimited vision regard* our plane (from a star 
of the twelfth magnitude# he toeholds' the actual 
events and existences home to the eye, not of the, 
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eartH as it revolves in the present day, "tout as it' 
was fouf thousand years agj>, when Memphis Mr as < 
founded,, and the Patriarch Abraham wandered . 
upon its surface. Thus, too, and this is the most 
solid and inevitable, corollary of the propounded 
theorem, if we imagine the eye of Qoa present at 
every point of space, the whole course of the history J 
of the world appeora to him immediately and at once* 

Present ubiquity thus appears to be the same as 
eternal omniscience. 

Before passing to the conclusions of the author, 
and to an historical illustration which occurs to 
us in reviewing this theory, which is not only 
poetically, hut, according to analogy, metaphysi- 
cally true, we must correct an error into which 
tlie author seems inadvertently to have fallen, and 
which might be made use of to upset and bring 
into ridicule his whole superstructure, lie says, 
page 14, “ When the sun rises, s. e., when the first 
ray from the outermost edge of the sun’s disc 
reaches above the horizon, about eight minutes 
elapse before it passes* into our eyes. The sun, 
therefore, has already risen eight minutes, before 
i t becomes visible to us.” Now, by the reductio 
ad absurdum , if we take eight minutes every morn- 
ing to see the sun when he rises, by analogy of 
calculation we must take 4, 000 years every evening 
to set a star of the twelfth magnitude; which being 
absurd, the premises here are unsound. The 
author and the reader will find, as indeed is as- 
* umed in the rest of the work, that (the ray9 
having once reached the earth) we perceive the 
Kiin, and all other bodies (allowing* for refraction), 
as soon as they come within our horizon, ever after. 

Let u*, carrying out this strange and novel, 
yet most pregnant theory, imagine that, as in six 
days God made tin* heavens and the earth — and a 
day is with him ns a thousand years — he now 
permits one created mind to behold the whole of 
I lie six millenniums of our history unfolded before 
Sum in the period of six days , conveying him 
■int, like Mohammed, to the “seventh heaven,” 
and thence giving him the power of almost instan- 
taneous flight from star to star, till in six days he 
reaches the near and the present. 

I. Traversing the realms of space, from a point 
)15,000 billions of miles distant from the scene of 

human life, there is first— not reflected, but in 
Actuality present to this mind, the morning of the 

first day, and the childhood of humanity, when 
our first .parents have not yet fallen, but when 
Truth is going forth conquering, and (so it deems) 
for evei to conquer* He beholds, in the garden of 

Eden, tlie father and the mother of all men. inno- 
cent, as yet ; he sees the first, not to bo the last, of 
fraternal murders. Onward moving, he beholds at 
noon the first rude temple and religious formalities 
of Seth and the spreading family ot Adam — Enoch 
walks the earth, the first man after God’s own 
h^nrt; and the bare events of the first peopling 
of the earth are evolved, before competition has 
made dajly fraud conventional honesty, and before 
ambition has aggrandised wholesale murder into 
the glory of conquest. The transactions, unknown 
to u*, of tlie lives of Methuselah, and the father 
of Noah — the deeds of their cotemporaries, whose 
names are' recorded on no human monuments, 
pass in review ; and. the evening and the morning 
Are the First Dat. * 


the secodd father of ajl fVefia . „ w 
aoneare to spring aiiew (he dUtafttf 
.earth— (he founders of thef £*eat 


noott of the second milltfumumlt qpgfetr ^ 
sunshine-r-the security that precede* lltel'-wt jv . * 
whelming tempest. For now tftocwjtadomt ..of „ 
heayfen are opened, and the nations afo iStfitt @weC?f 
Lup, save the germ of a new generation* ■ ' v ‘ 

W The new race of men is scattered Ml 
ruins of its Babel, and he sees the (Imd&lfafrlhid 
I of the empires of Belus^and A*hur t of MtycU, 

I Elam, and Mizraim. Babylon fliriCyeh $ 

| spring up stone by stdpe ; and %hfle civilisation 
ds pj anting its foot in Media, and Pem& and 
Egypt, tlie evening and the worniog\ make the 
ShcoNb Day. 

111. Tlie Shepherd Kings reign in JSgypt, and -jj 
Abraham is called out of Haran, And again out of /r ! 
Canaan, because of the famine. For then, as now, 
threatened the cry of “ a measure of wheat for 
a penny, and a measure of barley for a penny, and . 
see that thou hurt not the oil and the wine. The ' 
Assyrian empire is consolidated under Semiramfo ; »;■ 
Sodom and Gomorrah are destroyed; and Joseph - ■ 
directs the councils of the Fharoahs. - * j 

At the noon of the third day appear the two 
greatest types of two different human conquests— 
the conquest of the sword and the conquest of the -* 
pen J -Scsostris, the Napoleon of mysterious anti- 
quity ; Moses, the historian, the philosopher, and 
the lawgiver. The Egyptians are hardened, and 
their victims and slaves rescued : the channel of «’ 
the Bed Sea is traversed ; and the decalogue is 
proclaimed amid the thunders of Sinai. Cleaving 
the eternal spheres, the favoured spirit beholds the .* 
early promise of Athens, Thebes t Corinth, and 
Laccdemon, and the Judges arooreignihg over the 
selected nation. Not unnoted is tlie Arabian 
Job, intensely illustrating, before the era of 
Christianity, tlie -virtues and graces of Christian 
resignation. 

In the afternoon of this day, while Gideon, . 
Samson, and Samuel are seen maintaining the 
great character of the heroes of Judaism, the ex- 
ploits of Achilles and Hector, the sorrows of 
Helen, Briscis, and Andromache, rivet the minds; 
of the classical nations. Here the lofty pyramids • 
are piled up to heaven hy generations of slaves ; * 
and there the Phccni chins, under tlie guidance of 
stout hearts and souls indomitable, are spreading 
their name and planting the seeds of literature 
’over the destined fields of everlasting renown. 
Eneas flees from Troy to he immortalised by tho / 
Homer of Italy : the poet-king is seen laying' 
the foundation of the Temple of Jerusalem 
and the evening and the morning arc the TfiiR^ . j 
Day. J; 


IV. Tin* glorious temple of Solomon rises, and* 
his fame and his wisdom and his commerce pene- 
trate even tq Britain. The Assyrian empire* i% 
annihilated, and the foundation* is laid of Rome, 
the future mistress of the civilised world. The* * 
day, moreover, is ushered in, as it is to he closed /•’ 
by an Elias calling in the wilderness, “Prcgarajj| 
ye the way of the Lord and during the day anaflp 
till nightfall, the song is ever renewed by" the 
poets and the prophets of the stiffnecked people. I. * * 4 
The second tempfe is building, by the remnant 
from the captivity— the Persian empire iftjgrowing 
to maturity— rRorne is sacked by the CUuIa* While 
High rriests reign and teach in Judah, Solon and. 


I to maturity— rRorne is sacked by the Gauls. While 
High rriests reign and teach in Judah, Solon and 
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Lycnrgun, Confucius, and Socrates, deliver their 
solemn' law's and doctrines, and the triumph of 
liberty Is achieved at Marathon. 'Tis evening, 
the brilliant career of Alexander proceeds and ter- 
minates --Curtilage, is levelled with the ground ~ 
the Ptolemies flourish and pass away— Cato, Sylla, 
tony and Cleopatra, five and move 


ftonc* foV the $nfle. '* 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 

By Harriet MaRtineau. 


No. V. / v 

THE OOLDEH HfiAtf* 


Pompey, Antony 

and have their being - Caesar commands the 
homage of, the world— the sun of the Augustan 

, period passes down the meridian— a still sniulLk. ... , . i , ' , * 

voice is heard proclaiming the advent of a greate^ /, T 13 a large Mujject that we nave to treot,*— tluit 
than Cscsar ; and the morning and the evening are I household education ; for the mam pat t of every 
the Fourth Day. 1 r J ~ v * 


V. Christ is upon the Cross. He has come as a 

Saviour, and is received as a thief. His bishops 
and archbishops do not know him iftwould they 
know him now? Jerusalem falls by the dcstn ying 
hand of Titus, and the Jews are scattered over the 
face of the earth. The Western Empire of the 
Romans is dividing the strength of lloine ; hut the 
Roman power still seems to advance, and now 
grasps all Europe, and rules from Britain to 
Palmyra. But the Goths are descending, and the 
foundation-stone of London is being laid ! The 
Saxon in England is succeeded by the Dane — the 
Venetian, the Turk, and the Frank, are gathering 
power — tne Koran and the Sword are making pro- 
selytes to a new faith which is yet to number 
millions. ’ 

Noon is past : and the sun is declining. The 
Saracens are in Spain — Charlemagne N Emperor 
of the West - Alfred rules in England-— the monks 
grow learned as well as fat on the Cam and the 
Isis— Canute tin* Great is seen discovering tli.it lie 
is not God ; and the evening and the mousing are 
the Fifth Day. 

VI. William the Norman seizes England, and 
feudalism bows its<lragon’a teeth. The Crusaders 
— the missionaries of the times— -go to purify 
Jerusalem.-- themselves so pure ! Wy elide, Dante, 
Petrarch, Chaucer,, are paving the way for the 
Reformation. Ireland is conquered; the jMagna 
Charta of the English nobility is achieved ; and 
the InquiMlion of Torture is established in the 
name of Christianity. The. fields of Creasy, Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt resound with the tones of 
triumph and of agony. But now it h noon : 
Caxtou hat. printed; and the 


princes. A Protestant establishing nt rises on the 
ruins of the Romish : the East India Company go 
forth in the name of Protestantism to destroy, to 
plunder, and to acquire glory, Shakspeare lives, 
writes, and dies. Cromwell i* seen creating a 
kingdom for himself, ami his son gives it away. 
Fire aud plague am ravaging the metropolis of the 
world. The last of the Stuarts receives his final 
lesson, and England is no longer a monarchy but 
an oligarchy, with a king for a secretary. Mira- 
beau opens the gates of the French Revolution-, 
now the Reign of Terror is consummated in the 
overwhelming genius of Napoleon;, a thousand 
millions of money are spent in gunpowder, and 
the Hon is at length devoured by th6 multitude of 
, ignnhler animals. Now the letter triumphs, hut 
||&e spirit is not yet. Still ground to the earth are 
Whe faces 'of the poor, and the unfathomable abyss 
of legislation sends up its foetid fumes to heaven. 
Byron is, .and U not. Constellations spangle the 
human genius. The hour is pregnant 
with^^^p^igh tier events and mightier moralities ; 
bu4|aSTcv cuing of the Sixth Day is not yet, and 
tlj^pjaobath is to come. 


little services for people about him, aud sedulously 
taught that a child should be humble and docile. 
But the young creature is all the while taught 
tronger lessons by circumstances than can ever - 
come through humHiidips. He sees that a number 
of grown persons about him are almost wholly oc-' 
copied with him, and that it is their business in' 
life to induce him to command fire temper and 
manners. He feels that when he is bid to fetch 4 
and carry, or to do any other little service, it is not 
because such service is wonted, but for the sake of 
the training to himself. He is aware that all that r 
concerns him every day is a matter of arrange- 
ment, and not of necessity; and a want of earnest- 
ness and of steady purpose is an inevitable con- 
sequence. This want of natural stimulus goes 
into his studies. I believe no solitary child gets 
on well with book-learning as a part of ^he husi- ■ 
ness of every day. The best tutors, the best 
hooks, the quietest school-room, will not avail, 4 
if the child’s^ mind be not stirred and interested ? 
by something" more congenial th ail the grammar 
•and sums and maps he has to study. < 
royal child is solitary, however many brothers and "* 


process of education is carried on at home, except 
in the instance of boarding-schools, where a few 


years are spent by a small number of the youth of 
our country. The queen was brought up under a 
method of household education ; and so was t no 
doubt, the last pauper who went to liis grave m a 
workhouse cotfin. Elizabeth Fry was brought up 
at home : so was the most ignorant and brutfsii 
convict that was blessed by the saving light of her 
pitying eye. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom the 
starry heavens were as a home-field for intellectual 
exercises, was retired at home; and qo were the 
poor children in the Durham coal-pits in our own 
time, who never heard of God, and indeed could 
not tell the names of their own fathers and mothers. 
If thus, the loftiest and the lowliest, the purest and 
the most criminal, the wise st and the most ignorant, 
are comprehended under the process of household 
education, what a wide and serious subject it is 
that we have to consider 1 
The royal child must, of course, he trained 
wholly at home; that is, little princes and prin- 
cesses cannot he sent to school. But, while reared 
in the house with their parents, the influences they 
are under scarcely agree with our ideas of home. 
The royal infant does uot receive its food from 
the bosom first, or after wards from the hands of 
its mother. She does not wash and dress it; and 
those sweet seasons aie lost which in humbler 
homes are so rich in caresses and plAy, so fruitful 
in endearing influences both to mother and child. 
It is a thing to be remarked and praised by a 
whole court, if not a whole kingdom, if a royal 
mother is seen with her child in her arms ; while 
the cottager’s child is blessed with countless em- 
braces between morning and night, and' sleeps on 
its .mother’s arm or within reach of her eye and 

, , voices of Luther, j voice. The best trained royal child is disciplined 

Calvin, lluss, and Knox, terrify the priests end ’ to command of temper and manners ; made to do 
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sisters he may have older and younger than him* ceUence r hut, taking in all cortaldeta&ontf, I think 
self Hehaftbfehwn servants, bia owfc tutor, his th<? volition of the well-conditioned mnsaft the 
own separate triace and people, so that he can most favourable that society afford 4 , it least. In 
never be jostled among other children, or lead the 01 r own day * 

true life ot childhood. And so proceeds the eda- There Is much good in enlarged bdok-leaJrnlpg: 
cition of life for him. He can never live amidst in what is commouly caMed a liberal education. If 
a large class of equals, with whom he can measure united with hard and imperative labour— labotij* 
his powers and from among whom he may select at once of held and hands— it will help to npfcftd 
congenial friends. He passes his life in the a nobler man than can be made without It * but 
presence of servants, has no occupations and no jto liberal education, enlarged book-learning, 
objects actually appointed to him, unless his state Tiarily leads to only head work, Without that 
be that of sovereignty, m winch case lus position labour of the hands which is tht way to much 
is more unfavourable still He dies at last m the wisdom. 1 he benefits too are much confined to 
midst of that habitual solitude which disables him the individual, so tbu tju cluUien of the wisest 
from conceiving, even at such a moment, of the statesman, or phtsicun, or law> or are only acci- 
state in which “rich and poor lie down together. dent illy, if ^ali, the better for his advantages. 
Such a being may, if Ithe utmost has been done for while the besTcircumstancts in the lot of the well 
him, be decent in his habits, amiable in temper conditioned aitisan are the inheritance and the 
and manners, innocent in his pursuits, md leligi >us pmiUgc of his childien 

in his feelings, but it ft inconceivable that he cm And i b iin, tht libouicr may be so placed, in 
evtr approach to our idea of a peifcct linn, with regud to employment, miriuge, and abode, aa 
an intellect fully exercised, affections thnoughly that lit mi), possessing an awakened mind, be for 
disciplined, and every ficulty educated b> tli >se i\cr lcirning gicat and interesting things from 
influences which arise onl) hom equal mtcri oui»t the hook of nuturc and the word of Goa, while 
with men at large hi h is c miiort m his home, and some ltflame 



influences which arise only horn equal mtcri ouiac flu hook of nuturc and the word of Goa, while 
with men at large ht h ib c miiort m his home, and some ltflame 

The home edut ition of the pauper child is no f r tinning his ihddicn to hi own work, and 
better, though there are few who wnild \ ntu e to wh tisu ilsi m ly turn up, so that they maygrqw 
say how much worst it is A pnuptr child must up nitilligtnt dutiful, aHi etionate, and able, con- 


(I think, we may siy) be unfoitun \te in its \ «n nt tin i dh to nnpi 


ihe surgeon, the manu- 


age, monewayoi another If it know** its piruits, fact um, nul tlu "hopkrepei on the one hand, and 
they must pr ibably be eithei sickly or foolish cr tin stuctfoit r the opentive, and tht libourtr 
idle, or dissolute or the.) would n >t bo in a st itc i tl i oil ti, m i) well work out the true put poses 

of permanent ptupcrism Tht infant is riaiid if lif but tin condition which appeals to m» to 

(if not in the woikhonst) in soim unwhol s >i n In the me ting point ot the gri iti«*t mini bit if 

room or cellar, amidst dtmp and dut, an 1 the go d influenced is tint cl the bist ojdti of 


noises and sights ot me or follv He is bully litmus 
nursed and fed, and grows up it tbit or in a state Ih it condition iffordsthc meeting point of hook- 
ot bodily uneisims* which woiriis his temper, knowhdgi, and that winch is dmvccl fiom pei- 
and makes his pissions excitable III is not sonal expeinmt 1 \try d*iy s 1 ibour ot hold 

soothed by the const mt tenderness of a decent and tyeis a pigi opened in God s best book— his 

mother, who feels it a gn it duty to make him is unnerve Whin duly dom, this les>on leans 
good and happj as die can, and untiftes to find time for the othti method o instruction, by books 
tune and thought foi that objict II* tumblis m During the day hours, the tamest pupil Icarus of 
the dust of the roid or tlu mud of tht guttei God, by the lesson i Jic givu m the melting fire, 
snatches food wherever he cm git it qunruls the rushing wntu, the unsten wind, the plastic 
with anybody who thw irts him it he be i hold mitilorcli) the \ irugited wood or marble, the 

boy, and sneaks and lies if he be nntm lly a dtlicate cotton, silk orwtol and at evening, he 

coward He indulges c\ei) app tite as a mtUpp learns of men— of the wise and genial men who 
of c urse, as it arises foi he has no id i fWat luvt delivered the best puts of their mmds in 
lie should not He hitis ever\b<dy who intei books and made of them a sort of cthenal vehicle, 
feres with this license, and his the best hkin r m wh eh thiy can come at a eall to visit any secret 
foi those who use the same licmse with himself mind which di sires communion with them And 


coward He indulges e\ei) app tite as a mujtti 
of c urse, as it arises foi he has no id i fWal 
lie should not He hitis e\ cry bed) who intu 
feres with this license, and his the best Iikm *- 
foi those who use the same license with himself 


Ho knows nothing of any pi ice or people but tl spnviligi of double insti action is one which 
those he sees, ana nt\ir dreams of any world extends to tlu whole household of the chief pupil, 
be>ond that of nis own eyes Ht does not know Hie clnldun of tlu irtisan are happily appointed, 
what society is, or liw, or duty and then fori without loom for doubt to toil like tneir father , 
when he injures society, and comes under tlu m ind theie is e\cry ] lobabihty tl at they will share 
flictions of thejaw for gross violations of duty, he his opportunity mil his respect for hook know- 
umlerstands nomore of what is done to him than ledgr At tht outsit of life tbev ate tended by 1 


iilL'uuiis in uiuwnr mi giuns uvin vi uuiy. ur uii vjijhm mu ms iur I1UUN ItnOW- 

understands nomore of what is done to him than ledge At tlu outsit of life tbev ate tended by 
if he was earned through certain ceremonies con- the n mothir owing dm ctlv to her tlu tr food and 
ducted m an unknown tongue He his some dim clothe t, their lullaby and tnen incitement to play, 
notion of glory m dying bold!) before the eyes of During tin diy, tiny are undir tin eye , and in 
a crowd; so he goes to the gallows m a mocking tin * veiling, they sit on thur fitlurs knee, and 
niopd, as ignorant of the true import of life and git knowledge oi fun from lum In their busy 
human- faculties as the day he was born Or. if home, all the heln is needed that every one can 
not laid bold of by the law, he goes on towards his give , so the re d business of life hi gins eaily, and 
giave brawling and drinking, or half asleep m with it the most natui d and best discipline I he 
mind, and inert or diseased in body, till at last he children 1c iru tint it is an hnnmu to be useful, 
dies as the beast dies and a comfoit and blessing to be heat and indus- 

Here are tho two extremes. The condition about trious So much more energy ib naturally put into 
h df way between them appears to me to be the what must be done than into what it is merely tx- 
most favourable, on the whole, for making the pedient should be done, that the childien me likely 
most of a human being, and best fulfilling the to exert tlu ir cnee roused faculties to much better 
purposes of his life. There are stat ons above and purpose than if thur business was ippomtod u 
oefow highly favourable to the attainment of ex- tlum hi <hen own e luc itic mil baiefit Thi little 
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Rtrl who tends the baby, or helps granny, or makes 
father's shirt, or learns to cook the dinner, is likely 
to put more mind into her work than if she were 
set to mark a- sampler or make a doll's frock for 
the sake of learning to sew. And so with the boy 
who cairics the coals for his mother, or helps his 
ftither in the workshop: he will become manly 
earlier and more naturally than the highborn child 
who sees no higher sanction for his occupations 
than the authority of his parents. And how dearlwg 
prized are the opportunities for book-study widen 
can be secured ! The children see what a privilege 
and recreation reading is to their father ; and they 
grow up with a reverence and love for that great 
resource. The hope and expectation carry them 
through the tedious work of the stlplu^bct and pot- 
hooks. And as they grow up, they wire admitted 
to the magnificent privilege of fireside intercourse 
with the holy Milton, and the glorious Shakspeare, 
and many a sage whose best thoughts may become 
their ideas of every day. They thus obtain that 
activity and enlargement of mind which render all 
employments and all events educational. The 
powers, once roused, and set to work, find ^occu- 
pation and material in every event of life. Every- 
thing serves — the daily handicraft, intercourse 
with the neighbours, r imours from the world with- 
out, homely duty, books, worship, the face of the 
country, or the action of the town. All these in- 
citements, all this material, are offered to the 
thoughtful artisan more fully and impartially than 
to such below and above him as arc hedge d in h\ 
ignorance or by aristocratic seclusion : and therein 
is his condition better than theirs. After having 
come to this conclusion, it is no small satisfaction 
to remember that the most favoured classes arc the 
most numerous. So great a multitude L included 
mi the middle classes, compared with the highborn 
and the degraded, that if they who hav e the best 
chance for wisdom will hut use their pi i\ .lege, the 
highest hopes for society are the most rciiMimihle. 


situation of its. shop in the pew neighbourhood. 
First of all cornea the baker, then the grocer, then 
the butcher, then the fruiterer, until at ]**( fish* 
monger, p istry-cook, bookseller, chemist, and. all 
the trades commercialise the -see no- The red lamp . 
of the surgeon shines through the laburnum trees 
of his little front gardens A bras* plate upon' 
Baskaville Villa announces “ a seminary for young 
ladies,” and a targe board over Kgjuntine House 
^informs the fond parent of 11 a classical amt com- 
mercial academy for young gentlemen.” To 
wat$h all this is legitimate vigilance; but the 
virgin lamp which Miss Betsy Busybody kept 
burning, extended its rays into other quarter?, of 
the new horizon. 

Among the notables of suburban neighbour- 
hoods are the names of the houses of which they 
are composed. After a profound investigation 
into this novel branch of natural history, we are 
able to divide these into fivd categories — the floral, 


MISS BETSY BUSYBODY. 

By Goodwyn Barms y. 

It is interesting to watch the progress of one of I 
the many new neighbourhoods which are arising i 
around London. The builder comes with his line, | 
and measures. The foundation is marked and dug | 
out. About six in the morning shoals of dingy 
white-bloused labourers are seen making from 
town. The perambulating tin coffee shop meets 
their gaze at some convenient nook or cross-way, 
with its perfumes of chicory, and its miuistrant 
old dame. They arrive at the seat of work, find 
the bright trowel rings an Orphean music upon the 
bricks. An Orphean music I for to its metal notes 
a little town arises, squares appear, places are po- 
sitioned, terraces grow, streets manifest them- 
selves, and villas are revealed. 

The villas, and squares, and terraces, are first 
inhabited. * But long before they are full, the 
streets become peopled. Impatient trade, driven 
by competition, flies from civicism, as a last 
resource tqt ‘ktiburbanity. It lisps to its friends 
with 'iihpWcUj of a Damon, about the plea- 
sures of the country but it privately looks at 
•its faulty ledger.’ Oh, how it hates the nasty, 
dingy, dirty, smoky town I With what virtuous 
indignation* it. wb out, with a lynx eye, the 


into this novel branch of natural history, we are 
able to divide these into fivd categories — the floral, 
the geographical, the nominal, the religious, ana 
the miscellaneous. Of the floral class there is 
Violet Cottage, Hose Villa, Laburnum Lodge, and 
Magnolia House. This class is generally inha- 
bited by flower-loving Jitdies, who blush .fuchsia 
and smell verbenn ; or hyoid bachclor-like gm- 
tlcmcn, as dry as aii hortua siccus, and as square 
and formal as their beds of tulipH or their stages o 
auriculas. Not that in speaking light of then 
we would depreciate tin; love of flowers. Th 
wisdom of him who knew' from the cedar of Le- 
banon to the hyssop on the wall would warn us t. 
forbear. God forbid. The love of flowers is 
pure passion. It makes the garden an Eden again. 
But there is ever counterfeit for genuine, ever ar- 
tificial for real. It is the affectation^ of the floral 
that wn despise. It is the nondescript blpom on 
my Lilly’s bonnet, or on her drawing-room paper, 
to Lite monthly rose of the cottage door. “Con- 
sider the lilies how they grow but give us the 
primrose and not the primula. 

The second class into which the names of sub- 
urban houses divide themselves, is the geogra- 
phical. Of this class there is Worcester Villa, 
Hanover House, Cambridge College, and Leo- 
minster Lodge. Kt mi id see uses of Bath become 
Bath-brick, and fond memories of Leamington are 

« rined in cement and conmositioii. Of the 
category, the nominal class, there are more 
various inspirations. An old commodore retires 
upon Ids pension and inhabits Nelson House 
or Navarino Lodge. A half-pay major fights 
over rfgain his buitles in Wellington Villa, or 
Blenheim Cottage. A bew tiling bachelor who 
lost his boyish love, and will never marry now, 
preserves her mommy in his heart by residing in 
Elizabeth Lodge. In fact, all sorts of motives con- 
tribute to the nomenclature of^jhis class. ( ■ 
the fourth, or religious categoryfTEbenezer Coi 
tage, raises itself. It is the pretty little run. r 
residence of the worthy deacon of tHe unethodista 
Then there are Reliance Villa, Providence Lodge, 
and Zion House, and a host of others of the 
same class, all no doubt well in Mentioned me- 
morials of Him who^ had no. where to Uy 1, is 
head. Lastly, there is the miscellaneous clais, 
which generally derive their name from par- 
ticularity of situation, or special peculiarity of 
taste. Such are those honoured hovels which in 
that damp depth have received from their romantic 
and speculative proprietor th* cognomen' of the 
Vale of Health Villas. Suph also is Prospect Cot- 
tage which looks upon or over a blank wall. Such 
likewise is Belle-vue Villa, the residence of Miss 
Betsy Busybody. „ 
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the people's journal. 


’ Belle* vW Villa did nfit'coftimand the scenery of 
the valleys of Kent or of the hills of Surrey. It 
stood where four crow roods met. It was the 
corner house of a row of separate cottages, which 
were fronted’ by a terrace, and was altogether a 
good site for observation.' From one of the bed- 
room windows of this residence appeared the face 
of Miss Betsy Busybody. She was a spectacled 
spinster of some forty-eight years of age to tbo 
spectator, although her own chronology was either 
absent, or of some anterior date. It was rude of 
herymtag visitors to question her about it; they 
would grow old themselves some time. She 
might have be'en married fifty times over, but had 
never found the man she liked. The girls wore 
so bold now-a-dava that there was no bearing 
them.- It was well for- them to get married, but 
she was content to be as she was. . # 

In thus noting some of the virginal vagaries 
of Miss Betsy Busybody, we do not mean to scale 
disrespect! vely the nunnery walls of old maids in 
general. Too much blasphemy has been uttered 
against old maids. There are many of the vestal 
sisterhood who keep religiously burning the sacred 
fire of the Gods. There is many a nephew and a 
niece who have plenteous causes fervently to bless 
the maiden aunt. .There U many a married sister 
whose best nurse and friend is the plain unwedded 
one.' But Miss Betsy Busybody was not one >f 
these. She was in these respects alone in the 
world ; ami this solitude, instead of bringing her 
■learer to God, had sound her disposition against 
(Sod’s creatures. She h d, however, an old crony 
and goswp, in the shape of her laund usb, Mrs. 
Blanch, a widow. 

As Miss Betsy Busybody looked out of thp win- 
dow, Mrs. Blanch approached, and they were soon 
seated in conversation together, in the snug little 
parlour. 

“And have \mi found out nny more about the 
lady in the liis’t Hoor at the butterman’s ?” asked 
Miss Betsy. 

44 Very auspicious person, inarm," answered the 
laundress. “ Blind almost always down. Nevei 
see her face at the window, except may be lor a 
minute.” 

“Arid the gentleman. Can you make out In* 
tiii me 't I always see him with my glass. He calls 
every day, between one and two. 

“ Every day, mann, as witnesses my own eyes. 
Nobody Knows nothing of him.” 

44 And the boy who leads his horse about. Ha\o 
you questioned him ?" 

“ Yea, marin ; tried him times and often- And 
the young rascal— beg your pardon, marm— only 
grins, and pushes up his eyelid with his dirty 
finger, ‘Anything green there,’ says he, with a 


brace of birds, a hare, and a not*, hastily wehi p 
away. THa note read as follows—: ; i v v* / 

FRSE.TRA.nK Ci.t vOctpber A, -isilk * 

* Madam— A ccept (he enclosed, «nd allow rap Jp luvtts nyrindf : 
to th« honour of dining with you, at live o’ol&K to-murrdw.' A ■ 
recognition will excuse this Intrusion. ' [ : 

* ■ Madam, yours truly, ’ 

An ota acusaimtasos.^ 

1 fiu BHtjt * 

Much surprised was Mias Betsy Busybody. >1/ 
this epistle. In vain she worried her Main to think 
whom it came from. Was ituld Caleb, Curry, trim 
was near making her an offer some thirty years 
ago, and who had since been in the Indies? Was' 
it the old bachelor who showed her over his garden ; 
at Broadstaitf, and as she stepped over a flower- ‘ 
pot praised her ankle? Was it "her spencer-* 
habited widower, who once ogled her over tnewiiy! 
No; it was an old acquaintance. Who could 
then be 1 Some of her father's friends, perhaps,"* 
who recollected her when a child. However, the 
dinner should be prepared to-morrow. Everything 
of her best-should be out— the diaper napkins, (he. 
finger-glasses, uiid those deep-cut decanters, and 
a bottle of her father’s old claret, and oxie of hUl 
prime aged hock. Busy enough was She all the 
next day, until the dinner-hour arrived. 

As it approached no guest appeared. It struck 
five — no guest had arrived. It was a quarter pnyt 
—the game would all be spoiled. . In a panic of 
punctuality she ordered it on the table, anu its sa-. 
Voury smell was dillmed all over the room. She 
seated herself, still hesitating whether to cut or 
not. At the minute that a slice of the breast 
would have been delicately carved for he? own 
particular palate, a knock and ring were at the 
door. It opened, and the servant, quickly fol- 
lowed by the visitor, enteicd the room: the former 
presenting the following card to her mistress. 


ringer, "Anytnmg green uiere, 
wink of the ottyp- eye; and that 
of him, howsumever.” 


can get out 


“ Very suspicious, indeed,” ejaculated Miss 
Betsy, showing the whites of her eyes. 

44 And how does that widow at the terrace get all 
her new dresses, Mrs. Blanch?” 

“ Heaven knows, marm; and the old gentleman 
With his own cub, and the green livery.” 

“ But the ■ lady— person, I should say — Mrs. 
Blanch, in the butterman’s first floor, she does 
excite my curiosity.” 

44 Aye~mHTm,.*lie.’ll turn out no good; my word 
far it. She'D leave in debt ail round, as sure as 


my name s Bridget- . „ 

. After some further conversation of a like nature 
the cronies separated. Mrs. Blanch had not de- 
parted long, however, before a gentleman's servant, 
m plain dress, knocked ul the door, and leaving a 
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to leave the new neighbourhood. She dvpmtf'J, 
however, a better woman than she had entered ir, 
fpr »he went away eschewing Mrs. Bridget Blanch, 
Dame Gossip, and Madame Scandal, her for.ner 
visiting acquaintances. 

It would he wall if all our misunderstandings, like 
that of Miss Busybody and Surgeon Cavendish’s, 
could be made up over a good dinner, as their 'a 
was. They would thus pass over much more 

S leasantly and quickly than they now sometimes | 
o. Extend this view nationally. More roast 
beef— less rebellion : more plum-pudding— less 
plundering : more saifce one way — less sauce an- 
other. 

Oh, that every new neighbourhood was one in 
nature as well as in name 1 Oh, that it was new in 
state as well as in date. Then we should have less 
scandal, and less cause for scandal. Then we 
should have fewer Mis* Betsy Busybodies and Mrs. 
Bridget Blanches, and more Surgeon Cavendish, 
knowing the true, forgiving, irresistible way of 
converting scandal-mongers into acquaintances. 
Such new neighbourhoods will one day be. 


phalanx of huge china jars, 'and aumptupua chairs 
seated with \ civet, aud embossed with carved work, 
such Tin key tuble-clotlis, and suchcurtajna of fine' 
net- work, as suggested what the inner sanctuaries 
niu.-t be, of a mansion entered through so gorgeous 
a \ cstibule. 1 found that I had looked. into the 
house of the Great Man of Haerlem— the Master 
of the Horm* uml eke Woods and Forests of the 
di. iiiet - who is a virtuoso in furnishing, picture- 
collecting, etc., to boot; and could have lingered, 
before it to the enrichment of my gallery, with the 
best will in the world, but for those busy creatures, 
with their water cataracts; who mistook my ad- 
miration of the house for curiosity with regard to 


themselves, and thought it proper to become ener- 
getic and irate accordingly. 

The long street, in which stands this great home, 


• A FEW SKETCHES. IN THE LOW 
COUNTRIES. 

By Abel Paynter 
No. II.— HALF A DAY IN HAKRLEM 

I do not recollect ever having enjoyed half u 
dozen hours richer in* pictures and impressions 
than those of my halt betwixt the Hague and Am- 
sterdam. < Forced, whether I would or not, to pass 
Leyden without a pause, the hour and a half on 
the excellently-managed railioad— in this how dif- 
ferent from the iron ways of Belgium ! -soon sped 
over. Thoro ia much to observe in such a transit. 
Betwixt the Dutch capital, and the magnificent 
commercial city of Amsterdam, whence I write, 
the road ia in one place grubbed through tlu* 
dunes, of sandhills — which the wind has heaped 
up on the sea-shore, und the resolution of man 
fixed in their place by planting them with coarse 
grass: in another it is carried over the enormous 
sluices between the Zuyder Zee and the Haeilem 
Lake, on the watertight strength' of which the 
existence of a province depends • —the Traveller 
hearing, an he is whirled along, how these right 
nobly industrious Hollanders are proceeding in 
their vast enterprise of draining the llaerlcimm r 
Mfter aforesaid. You will see by this that I am 
not become tired, as yet of the poetry of a flat 
country. The train of thought, indeed, it awake- 
ned, and the exceeding facility of the conveyance, 
set me down at the Haerletn station in a very 
happy frame of mind for the sights of the place. 

Jney began almost immediately. Loitering 
down the sunny street from the railroad, in search 
of the “ Golden Lion,'* I passed a stately house, 
with its windows and doors “ staring wide,” as 
people say, — while three or four of those clean and 
shrill- voiced creatures, who seem sent into the 
Dutch world to sweep lazv travellers out with their 
brooms, and to splash them over with pails of 
water, were setting matters busily to rights. Verily, 
theirs was a delicate and costly charge ! The steps 
of the house were marble ; and the pavement of 
the hull, and the pillar* thereof, were marble also : 
and even from the street could be seen such a 


ends in a very picturesque square, or open place, 
full of rich combinations of quaint building. Toe 
church of St. Buvun has been a good deal battere.l, 
’tis true. Its east window is bricked up, and Its 
central lantern is a frivolous, toy-like thing; by no 
means respectable as a piece of gothic building ; 
but the whole looks striking, standing as if does 
close to the queer red and white Butchery. The 
latter iB the handsomest meat-market 1 ever saw. 
Till lately, the Haerlemniers might buy th’ir 
beef ami mutton nowhere else : and the place was 
very richly decked, as befitting an edifice so i im- 
portant. The manner in whicn the large, block* 
of white stone are intermixed with the Indian r d 
brick of these Dutch buildings' is very pleasant fo 
the eye. And here the tall gable, ana the cock- 
loft windows, are notched and scrolled, and curli- 
queued (to use a .child’s word) most richly \rith 
such decorations! The frieze, made up with very 
well-cut bulls’ and rains’ heads, is capital, because 
thoroughly appropriate to the uses of the building. 
In another corner, hard by, stands the Town Hall, 
a more irregular and. extensive mansion, with a 
broken line of front, a deep porch, and one or two 
heavy balconies. The houses generally are full- 
trimmed with stone-facings and festoons — the per- 
petual fan of trees, of course, not forgotten ; 
though I noticed several coquettish])’ cut away, so 
as to make room for the eyes (or windows) to peer 
through. There seemed few people about: but I 
have seen no loungers in those Dutch towns to 
correspond with the three old gentlemen at th • 
news-room window in England — or the loathsome 
cripples who hobble after you in France — or the 
. black-ejed lazy painters’ models, gossipping in 


. black-eject lazy painters models, gossipping hi 
the degraded portal of some dirty pulacc, who are 
uhed to travellers stopping to note them, in Italy , 
and rarely let him paps without a gibe ora “ Buq- 
giorno ! ’ ’ 

The attraction to Haevlem was the Organ: and 
riie cam ml little landlady of the “Golden Lion”, 
packed me off at once to the church —where a 
party had that instant been collected to hear this 
far-famed instrument. I had time to look about 
me, ere called upon to listen. St. Bavon’s, 
Haerlem. is as handsomely proportioned a paro- 
chial edifice as need be ; very lofty and wide, and 
the roof vaulted with wood which has got thut 
pleasant gray colour peculiar to this country, so 
far as 1 have seen ; aud which I suppose may he 
ascribable to the humidity of the atmosphere.' A 
rich brass screen, with grotesques and vine ten- 
drils, etc., separates the chancel from the nave, 
without spoiling the vista. The Organ has a much 
more magnificent case than it is now-a-days the 
wont to build. Truth lies between the old* tashioued 
trash of gilding and clouds, and cherubim with 


me nan, ana me pmans inereor, were inarDit' aiso : trasn ot gilding ana clouds, and cnerubim with 
and even from the street could be aeon such a I trumpets, which used to be neaped on the fropls 


¥ 
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of these instruments; and the M#, formal boxes I 
m VHidh it h increasingly the fancy of the time tp j 
shttl them up. It ‘would Seem m if the painters 
and decorators were far more associated with 
k Musi^ ^ our forefathers' days, than now lhere 
are harpsichord cases m being, painted by Rosa and 
Watteau. I have an old edition of Ranelagh and 
Vatuthail fonts, with some of the btpt copper-plate 
book illustrations of the time. Now a days, the 
upholsterer and the lithograph-monger are the 
best artists who will condescend to git e their 
labouia to the musician Might not the School of 
Design look after this, with a good grace ? 

There can be no question that the Haerlem 
Organ has been justly rated as a fin.t, if not (he 
first, instrument m the world I doubt whether 

g reater richness, clearness, and sweetness of tone 
e producible f or combination of stops which 
sliaA surpass in power and variety fhe touch 
seems heavy but the organ is a man's instrument , 
and by lightening the ke> s too much, some risk 
might be run of encouraging a poor and fmolou9 
style, and of destioying that hdiditv of h nd, 
which, m part, must ever be an it in if must id i 
strength fhe great plijtis Buxtehude, Bach 
and others, had to do with still h< i\ cr uisti unu nts 
The solo stops are smgul irly pxctlh nt ind mellow 
m particular those which me apt to l>i too predo- 
minant and disagucabk — oboe tiumpit and 
clarion 3 he carillon (or chime of bells) stop it> 
made a great maivrl ol by the guide books, ind 
exhibited as such b> the oigamst lhere are othci 
fancy-stops, too, with fini> names winch, tr ms 
latecl, would afford no cleai idea to 1 \ -one mte 
rested in organ building And tl c townplijei 
(who is by no means a Solomon on his mstiument) 
will show off 1 one after the other, to inj person or 
party, commanding lus fee ol thirteen guilders, 
or one pound one and eightpence The locality, 
too, in wlm lithe Orgai is placed, is \erj good, 
the volume of sound has itom to spiead, but the 
lmititions — on which uninstrueted travilleia dwell 
with so much 7est — such as the cue koo, the shop 
herd's pipe, the>*toiin, and tlu like , ire about as 
puerile and un worth} as thejlasttr N ip >lton, with 
Ins cocked hat, or the ga> old gu< n j mot would 
be, among reall} fine statin s nd ull n UMci ins 
will join me m wishing tin gre it Oig in ol Hiultm 
a great player 7hc lither of the i mill who offi 
elated for ub, however, was disci ibed is far supe- 
. nor, but he is now rarely he ird and, indeed, to 
exhibit bo gig mtic ui mstrumei t is no task fora 
man of seventy -foui 

fhe performance was pleasantl) intiriuptcd by 
the solemnisation of a Dutch wedding To mj 
English ejes this sieindd an odd business Ihi 
party consisted of some twenty or t 1 irty peisons 
— bride and bndegioom both in deep mourning, 
the latter in black gloves — little children who 
would not be kept Btul on then little butch, but 
lounged up to the knees o‘ the older people, and 

g ate just as much trouble as if thej had been at 
ome — men who sate or stood as the} pleased, 
with their hats on or off, ms seemed good to them 
The civil part of the ceremony had bec k n transacted, 
elsewhere: so we came in but for the exhortation 
This was delivered by a comely Pastor, w ho ar 
riving in his cocked nat, hung it up in the pulpit 
*re he began to hold forth , and really, to judge 
from the time he took, ard the cneig} lie bestowed 
on the subject, canno* have left out one duty, 
great or small For three mortal quarters of an 
hour did his homily last Let me not be irreverent 
however, — there was one kindly crc ltnre in the 
patty, of the teirful class, with whom the exbor 


I tation entirely succeeded, and who went hqnftlf 
I mto something like hysterics. The Bn demand the 
Bridegroom sate still, and look#, 1 tmfotv say, 
dogged, rather than suhmibslve^ Both were sin* 
gularly plain— I say singularly, because f have 
rare 1 } seen so many handsome, well-grown men, 
and fair women, as since I have been ui HoBantk 
The servant of the sexton's house, through which 
you must pass into the thuich, was worth the 
Whole party put together, as a picture an elderly 
woman, with a clear waxen complexion, deep gray 


gay tulico handkei chief by way of apron, making 
up a capital painter s figure, as she stcidr looking 
through the scieen, and criticising the whole per* 
fonnance, ipethought, with a shicud and profes- 
sional expression ol countenance 
tie the Mrs Dods of "the Golden Lion*' has 
jour dinner le idy, there is a good deal to be seetl 
m the lown Hall at Hatrlcm, even for those who 
do not, like myself, Iqyc empty old rooms and dark 
corneis, and to fill these, with not merely the great 
t motions which.be long to stirring times, but the 
common passions and desires of dailj life There 
is a qu if lit hibtoucal picture b> Cornelius V room, 
of an mtiy into Hushing, valuable as a recoid of 
an old Dutch sea tuumpn, and which as Apaiutmg 
hi i} it U nt pai oil with the similar subjects, by 
Gt n tile Be Inn I um<1 to admire so much in the 
Ac ult n > at \ time I here are some fine portraits 
of (lu wuithiiH • ud the tluvalr} of Haerlem, by Van 
tlu lit lit and 1 1 ii i II ds — as worsl lpfuland grand 
m isjcnibl gi of guithiiitn as was ever painted 
I lieu time is u tolltcUon of books and manu- 
scripts, containing sundi} uhes ol Laurence 
Kosters tally attempts at punting on which the 
nun ot Haerlem me u solved to claim the credit 
ol tlu uw cut ion As 1 do not belong to Mayence. 

«md h«\e no (luUnibeig blood m my veins. f 
fit tl} admitted tlu claim whih I stood there —that 
I might Ii iu tlie ph mint of di taming over those 
rudi, brown p gts The woild into which they 
Wire suit out was disrcgndful some put it other- 
wi e and si) ennest — is compand with ours But 
one m iy know ft m on* sown sensations with re- 
gard to the woruhous doings of Steam, what a 
trouble if amaze mint what u sin of hopes and 
auibitims md crmpus, tlu dis« oven must have 
excited in those who franklj icecpted its practlca- 
bilit), and 1< c ked forwmd to a moderate extension 
of it its possible f — the full development hardly sug- 
gesting itst If to the most enlightened, even m a 
uienm And put may be sure thet there were 
good conscientious, coitions souls, who rocked 
tlu nisei v rs in thur elbow chairs, ana groaned over 
tlun dusts of half-a dozen precious manuscripts, 
witli the di Ji ful ect taint} that fioin that moment 
th decline < f learning and intelligence was certain 
to commence f 

Bv this time dinner wn ready — and howsoever, 
brother Pilgiim, you choose to trifle with the 
punctuality of a lnndloid, never keep a landlady 
waiting, save }ou mean to be cut off with "empty 
shells, and her wiath over her spoiled cookeiy to 
be changed m the bill* She who keeps the 
" Golden Lion, * at Haprlem, is one of the heat of 
her lace, but every inch a claracter. A short, 
zealous woman, running to and fro, on kind cares 
intent, without auy visible use of her joints, and 
her ios} face venous wifn the exercise of bringing 
out hei wonderftil Lnglish, forftei talk is a torrent, 
and in the lunguage (she believes) of her guests. 
So henrtil} was iny dinner set before me, and with 
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Such indescribable coaxing ways, and little shrugs 
and gestures was I pressed to eat, that had it been 
(i eye of newt and toe of frog," instead of clean 
well-cooked meat, I think 1 must have tried to make 
my way through it: while she fought over again 
her buttles with tne organist for his extortions 
—which kept strangers away, she shrewdly said — 
enlarged on the fine-lady airs and rudenesses of 
.ladies’ maids, described the Haerlem races, which 
had been held a day or two beforoj and with which 
the Prince of Orange had been discontented, and 
told out the bill of fare for a dinner of fifty, which 
she was to cook the next day for a wedding party. 
This led me to inquire about the funereal attire of 
the couple I had heard admonished so loud and 
long: and to mention that with us mourning must 
be laid by for the wedding-day u l arc believe," 
was her answer, u it muss parents been ; noting 
else." But the clock struck— the time was up for 
the train to Amsterdam, f wish anyone may like 
my notes as well as I did the half day at Haerlem 
they try to record. In three quarters of an hour 1 
was in the midst of Amsterdam fair 


$)octvn for the $)ro{>le« 


AUTUMN 


Oh ! have ye seen that fairest queen,— 

With locks and eyes of hazel brown— 

With cheek as bright as is the light . 

Of western clouds when the sun* goes down ? 
The purple mist that his beams have kist* . 

Hath the hue of her floating veil 
Iler russet pall In its amjpje.fall 
Sweepeth the dead leaves pale. 

Crowned with the flowers of bygone hours. 
Enriched with their rare perfume, 

To every land with bounteous hand 
She giveth, to consume, 

Fruits from her store, — enough and more 
For its use through the barren time 
Of the winter drear, — till another year 
Shall bring another Prime. 

They say not truth who teach that youth 
Alone ia blight and fair ; — 

Young Spring, indeed, hath beauty’s meed, 

But Autumn hath charms more rare. 
Autumns, the Queen! the still ! the serene ! 

Autumns, the matron bright ! 

Her gracious smile into life can beguile 
Buds 'seyed by an early blight. 

While yet she stays let us sing her praise, 

And love her as we ought 
For he? beauty’s; sake, which dpln awake 
Food faejnories and high thought. 

Thoughts of the past eome thronging fast 
As wo gage Upon her face i 
And the wise see gleams of hopeful dreams 
Ip her melancholy grace. 

And the Poet, still, o’er wood and hill 
Will mark her purple veil, 

And ample fall of her russet pall, 

Sweeping the leaves so pale. 

1 loves to be where he may see 
Her locks and eyes of hazel brown, 
jind her cheekos bright as is tha light 
; ^ - Of western clouds when the sun goes down, 

V J. M. W. 


ENCOURAGEMENT t 

“ Where there’s a wfl], there's a way,*’ 

Speak not, in halo old England, - 
Despairingly or sad ; 

Her sons were ever hopefttl, 

Her daughters ever glad l 
'Tis wonderbus what batties^ 
What battles for the truth-** 
Have nobly been engaged in 
By England's age and youth * 
Ana ever from the turmoil 
They took a step aright ;• 

That step was ever onwards , 

From England’s hour of night ! 


u Where there’s a will, 
There’s a way.” 

’Tis true that, from dark alleys. 
There comes a plaintive ciy— ' A 
A moan upon the night-wind. 
Beneath the dim night-sky : 

’Tis true that in low dwellings 
The waters have been stirr’d, 

And souls of lowly dwellers 
Are yeanling for the word— 

The word of Peace and Knowledge— 
The word to make them free ; 

And there, amid the twilight, 

They grope, but cannot see ! 

Up, Brothers ! like the preachei, 

* Make sanctified clay. 

And from the blind one’s eyelids 
Clear dusky night away 1 

“ Where there’s a will, 
There’s a way.” 

Lady, with milk-white fingers, 

E’en you might join the baud, 

And do a deed worth doing 
With that small, fairy hand. 

Our u Ragged Schools ” are round ye 
And sure ’t would be good deed 
To give your holy'presence 
Aud sow the tmy seed. 

Ah 1 sow the tiny seed let, 

And, ere your locks are grey. 

The good will come, returning. 

In unexpected way.' 

Sisters of ours have ventured 
With courage, womanly, ’ 

Amidst the darkest dangers r 
Were they more brave than thfee ? 

“ Where's there’s a will, 
There's a way 1” 

(the people's cry.) 

, Come, brothers, com© and help us 
To reach your mountain height* 
We have in this dark valley 
But faint and flrikeoring light ; 

We’ll fear no stony posses, * 

Nor yet the steep crag-side j 
A strength remains within us, 

A strength as yet untried. 

We'll heed no roaring torrent, 
A-foaming down its spray, 

But be of steady footstep 
Up on the narrow way*. 

We’ll grasp our lanterns glimmering. 
Oh ! help us in our part ; 

And ye’ll find rich repayment 
' When we are heart to heart ! 


“ Where’s there's a will, 
There's a way." 


Marie. 
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them. A fact already stated in this Journal is 
also pretty strongly surmised by this writer ; — 

It would wmtu as if the honourable corporation of the Eut 
Loudon Water Works, having some ill-natured designs on the 
parish, had cozened the Commissioners of Sewers into absorbing 
all the spring water, in order that the East London mixture of 
water (by courtesy so called) and egidc of iron may be in large 
demand. 

The money thus wasted, .instead of promoting 
the sanatory improvements of the metropolis tends 
directly to obstruct them. Builders tire compelled 
to make much larger sowers for small houses than 
are necessary, that they may spend more money, 
and this extru charge having to be laid oirthe lent 
of the poor man's li mac, landlords do all they cun 
to evade drains at all. 

Thus, the drainage of poor houses being defec- 
tive, the selfishness of water companies comes 
next into play ; and instead of laying on the water 
constantly, as they ought to be compelled to do, 
at the high rates they charge — rates by which the 
New River Company has raised its original 100/. 
shares to the value of 21,000/. each— they lay itoon 
only occasionally, so that all houses aie obliged to 
have cisterns— another clnjige on the rental — or 
they are often totally without that water for which 
they pay so smartly. By standing in these cisterns, 
often of lead, the water spoils, and becomes fre- 
quently poisonous. The people, for want of water 
to wash themselves^ tlieir houses, uml clothes with, 
contract habits of filth, and with them disease and 
death. The Report shows— and especially from 
the evidence of Mr. Huwkesley, the able manager 
-of the water- works at Nottingham, where it is 
practised — that wuter may and should in all in- , 
stances be laid on constantly ; and that it can be 
done at a very trifling additional expense, both to 
the incalculable health and comfort of the people. 
Being always on, it is the surest preventive 
against fire, as it cun be spouted over any house in 
all directions, instantly. A constant supply of 
water may thus, it asserts, be uflbrdcd at one penny 

S er week per nouse, and that the inhabitants of 
fottingham do have it at this rate, poor people 
being charged by their landlords one penny per 
week in tlic rent tor it. By this means, too, it 
shows that all cesspools and their noxious effluvia 
may be done away, and every house, however poor, 
may have its water-closet. The Report exposes 
the want of such conveniences in yards and courts 
of houses, where there is but one place of retire- 
ment for the whole population, and says truly, that 
nothing can be more shocking than lor a delicate 
and pure-minded woman, accustomed' to' cleanly 
habits and becoming decency, to come and live in 
one of these places. That it has a direct tendency 
to destroy health and propriety of feeling, and to 
deteriorate deplorably the whole moral character. 

The Report next deals with the subjects of want 
of ventilation and with the smoke nuisance; which 
latter, notwithstanding all legislation upon it, has 
n >t been in the manufacturing districts, or indeed 
ft*ywhere, t materially abated. See now what is 
the condition of our swarming London population, 
when death enters their dwellings : — 

The descriptions given by witnesses whose duties require them 
constantly to visit these wretched abodes, present to the imagi- 
nation a picture of human misery And degradation, from which | 
it .could t>e the part at wisdom to turn away our eyes and 
(noughts, if such a state of things was inevitable and irretne- 
■ filaUlej loir It l* net irremediable, and it would, therefore, be 
*v»fh a fo!!jr ami a crime not to tlx attention upon it. Who can 
road descMptfon-i as the following without an emotion of 
•horror* v. U limit a fading of wonder, that this can be possible— 
'h\, (fat it is the actual, that it Is ’ even the common state of 
filings, eiUiisitf at the present moment In this metropolis in 
hundred), *n<| thousands of fmtdneen ? 

‘/There fire some ImuMd Jn.iny district, M says Mr. Leonard, 


surgeon, one of the medical office** of the parish of St. Martin'** 
In-therglelds,. 41 that have from forty -dye to sixty persons of all 
arca under one roof. Xu the event of death* the body often occu- 
pies the only, bed, till (hey talae money to pay for a coffin, which 
Is often several days. In, the lodging-rooms, i have seen two • 
beds placed. so close together, ms not to allow room to pauts be- 
tween them,, and occupied by both ■ sexes (ndiecrimlnatelyc 1 
have known six people sleep in a room about nine feet ftquare, 
with otyfy one small wiudow, about fifteen Inches by twelve 
inches. There are some sleeping-room* fit this district m which 
you can scarcely see your hand at boon-day/' . 

The same gentleman stated the following as the 
consequences to the survivors, of the reteutibn of 
the dead body in these crowded places, : — «t 1 . * 

I remember a body being brought from, the Fever Hospital to 
Bullin court ; the consequences wtore dreadful. This spring I 
removed a girl, named Wilson, to the infirmary of the work- 
house, from a room In the same court. 1 could not remain twb 
minutes in It : the horrible stench arose from acorpse which had 
died of phthisis twelve days before, and the coffin stood across 
the toot of the bed, within eighteen inches of It This was in a 
small room, not above ten feet by twelve feet square, ‘and n fire 
always In It— being the only one for sleeping, living, and cooking, 
in. 

Upon the Oth of March, 184-, M— wast^ken to the Fever Hospital 
He died there. The body was brought back to his -own room." 
Upon the 12th, his step-son was taken ill. Upon the. IKilr, the 
barber who shaved the corpse was taken ill, and died in the 
Fever Hospital ; and upon the 27th another step-son wan taken 
hi. 

Upon the 18th of December, 1810, I— and her Infant were 
brought ill with lever to her lather's room in Eagle-court, which 
whs ten I cut square, with a small window of four pan«* : ll* 
infant soon died Upon the l. r »th of January, 1811, the grand- 
mother was taken ill ; upon the 2nd of February, the grandfather 
also. There whs but one bedstead In the room. The corpse of 
the grandmother lay beside that of her husband upon the name 
lieu ; and it was only when he became delirious, and incapuble 
of resistance, .that I ordered the removal of the body to the 
dead liouic. And him to the Fever Hospital. He died there; 
but there the evil did uot stop. Two children, who followed 
their father’s body to the grave, were— the one within a week, 
and the other within ten days— also victims to (Ire Mine disease. 
In short, five out of six died/’ 

Mr. .Tolin Little, the medical officer of the White- 
chapel district pf the Whitechapel Union, says : — 

In the eastern part of the metropolis nearly the whole x>f the 
labouring population have only one room ; the corpse Is there- 
fore kept in that room, where the Inmates sleep and have their 
meals. Sometimes the corpse is stretched on the bed, the bed 
and bedclothes are tuken off, and the wife and family lie on tho 
floor. The consequence Is most fatal. 

Mr. Bastow, relieving officer of Bethnal-green, 
states that the majority of weavers- live and work 
in the same room ; that the children generally 
sleep bn a bed pushed under the loom ; that in 
case of dea'h the corpse is stretched on the bed 
where the adults have slept; and the length of 
limo during which the bodies aie kept under such 
circumstances is a very serious evil. 

I have known (ho says) aa many a* eight death* from typhus 
fever follow one death. A man named Clark, in Georg e-gardens, 
having been kept h fortnight unlmried, I waa directed to visit 
thi rase. The house consisted of two 8m«U rooms, wherein re- 
uiileu his w ife and seven children. Ann Clark, one of the fumlly, 
was lying upon some rags, very ill of fever* she ultimately died. 
Shortly after, T found t W mother and the whole of the children 
ill of fever : out of seven affected, two died. My attention waa 
shortly afterward* directed to Henry Clark, or Barnet-street, 
who was a relative, and hod taken fever, it was stated, by having 
attended the funeral of bis friend. He, It seems* communicated 
it to his w ife and i wo children, one of whom died. Nextfollowed 
Stephen Clark, of Fdward -street, who, having visited the ahove- 
i.aimd relative, and attended the funeral of tneir Infant khortly 
afterwards, had fever; also his wife and three^ children, one of 

Whom died " 

Numbers of such eases are produced in evidence 
by the Burgeons and parish-officers of different 
parts of London ; but we may take' the statement 
of Mr. Wild, fin undertaker, as n specimen of these 
cases, nnd of the wretched condition ,of die poor 
population of London generally, ! He States that— 

In three* fourths of thecftieshehBsCo vW|* thepour hare or ly one, 
rpotn ; that frequently there is qnlynop b*a Ju Ihenrootu.pnd that 
Is occupied by a corpse. Often there Is no Caching to the bed ; when 
the people have to borrow a hoard or a shutter from a neighbour ' 
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in order to lay nut tho corps* spoilt.' they have totwfro^oflttr 
n aeeasary article*, each u a shirt. “, In tiAM* of rspltTdaeam- 
position, there is much liquid* and the coffin it tapped to Jet 
it out: , Thin liquid generates animal life very rapidly ; and 
within a It hour* after a coffin hiu t>e*n tapped,' if the liquid 
escapee, ‘'raaggote, or It sort of anfmalcidsr, are seen 'crawling 
about! ha* frequently seen them crawling about the floor of' a 
loom inhabited by the labouring clasee*, and' about th*Jre*aels 
on which the coffin is sustained. In such rooms the children 
am frequently left whilst the widow is out making arrangements 
: fir (ho funeral, aodthe widow herself lives there with the 
children t frequently finds them. altogether In a small room with j 
a large tiro. The other day* little fifty died of tbe small-pox : 
toon afterwards hid sister, alttUe girl who had been playing in 
the same room, was attacked with the small-pox, -and died : a , 
poor woman, a neighbour, went over to see one of these bodies, 
and was much affected and frightened { she was attacked with 
smallTpox, aud died. Tin other day, at Lambeth, the eldest 
child of a person died of scarlet fsver t the child was four years 
old ; it had been ill a week » it died. Then catne two other 
children. Ou« of these children was taken 111, and died. The 
corpse war retained in the house three weeks, at the end of which 
time the other qfclltl also died. * 

Lei it be remembered that those are but single 
cases out of a frightful mass, which every day and 
every hour,' in all parts of the metropolis where 
the poor reside) is augmenting itself. 

Such (says tbe Report) is the slaughter of the Hvfng by the 
dead, which goes on unceiuiingly. Aud these sufferers are in- 
capable of helping themselves. They can neither alter nor 
prevent the Wretched i ireutnstanres in which they are placed, 
nor raise themselves a’ ovc them by any energy of their own. 
They are too impotent, too much depressed by the causes that 
destroy them, even so much as to raise a voice of complaint. 

The Report goes on to show the mischievous 
operation of the window-tax on the construction 
or the houses of the poor; how it contracts the 
supply of light and fresh air , and how it operates 
—by cooping up the poisonous effluvia fiom filth, 
disease, Ami dead bodies — to infect the living 
system, and spread contagion. It shows, too, how 
unequally this tax fulls on the poor . the poor, in 
fact, paying four times the amount that the rich 
do, for the same quantity of light. 

Thus, bad drainage; bad admission of God’s 
own light — which he sends down untaxed for the 
poor, but which our government intercepts and 
doles out iu miserable modicums at a monstrous 

C rice ; and so little space in their houses that they 
ill one another with contagion : those, added to 
their labour and poverty, are the daily evils to 
which the great mass of the richest of all cities in 
the world, and -of most of our large towns, are ex- 
posed. The public must with one voice demand 
that this shall be remedied. The M Report of the 
Health of Towns Association’ 1 gives great credit 
to tbe provisions of Lord Lincoln's bill for the 
purpose, but points out additional measures as re- 
quisite. Of course^ it urges strenuously the most 
thorough reform of the systems of drainage and of 
the construction of the abuses of the poor ; that a i 
constant supply of water be laid on to every dwel- 1 
ling, and all cesspools done away with. They i 
would have An Inspector of Nuisances appointed, < 
and also an Officer of thr Public llealtq; who 
shall be empowered to visit all houses, both of rich 
and poor, and impure into all matters connected 
with health and cleanliness. That he shall inquire 
into causes of death, so as to bring the subject, if 
necessary, under tbe notice of the coroner. It is 
well known that many such causes are now care- 
fully concealed, aud the. very end of a coroner’s 
inquest thus defeated. .£» ■ 

it is a disgrace to this country that in all these ] 
measures we have- .been long anticipated by our i 
continental neighoburs. In Germany, every nurst? , i 
is botuid, under severe penalties, on the death of < 
the person on whom she has been attending, ■ to \ 
proceed - at^ouce me Meal officer appointed j 

by ti e. government as* inspector of the dead, and t 


gjhre him due nottc4 of tkr'ftotti* Tbfi officer at?> J 
once proceeds to the house where thb deceased 
lies; ascertains the cause' of death* and the con- 
dition of the body, The law doer npt allow: oft 
ft corpse being kept longer than till tV third d»y^ 
unices "the officer dou% whether the p*r\im .baC 
really dead,, in which case it is rrn oved (o tbe> 
dead-house, and there remains till aypiploaiteof 
decoohgpsitiqu show then selves. If there be fear- 
of- contagion from a corpse, the officer orders thp\ 
funeral to take place at once. Coffins are ki pt inu 
readiness, and are furnished at a most moderate 
price to ail classes, at tbe government magazine,, 
m each parish ; so that no delay in any ease need 
take place. 

The committee, in their report, believe .that 
such officers as an inspector of nuisances, and an 
officer of health, would detect and prevent much 
crime, #hich now is fostered and escapes in die 
crowded and neglected haunts of poverty and de- 
pravity. There can be no doubt of it ; and that 
many of the horrors which have lately been shown 
to be connected with the system of female- prosti- 
tution, must, by the same machinery, be equally 
prevented. It is a singular fact that this,’ one of' 
the most crying, offensive, and horrihle evils of 
our large towns, should have been passed over in . 
a report of a committee of the 14 Health of Towns, 
Association” without a word. WluiL monstrous - 
evil h is become more monstrously destructive to.. 
health and morals than this, and more demanding 
of sanatory regulations? If any one wishes to 
know what the system is by which the victims of 
seduction are supplied in thousands and. tens of 
thousands, lit him read the reports of “The Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Females,” and a little 
pamphlet published by Mr. Logan, a .missionary 
of the Home Mission, who lias visited tbe abodes 
of such victims in London, Glasgow, and other, 
large towns. The horrors and outrages committed 
on young and unsuspecting creatures in these hells, 
into which they are inveigled even by advertise- 
ments in the papers, as to good services, are not to ! 
be surpassed by anything in the annals of Inqui-. 
sitions, or of any villuny or crime. The subject 
demands the instant attention of government: 
and the frightful amount of drunkenness ana 
disease that is by this means introduced amongst 
our population, should certainly pot have escaped 
the attention of a committee of sanatory inquiues. 
The very measures, however, ( which they recom- 
mend will tend to bicnkup this frightful system of 
unexampled honors — this hidden source of crime,- 
of murder, of demoralisation, and death. With 
this conviction, therefore, us well ns of the many 
evils which it aoc* expose, and of the value of the 
remedies it recommends, we earnestly exhort our 
readers to make themselves masters of the contents 
of this most important report. 


THE PRIZES OF VIRTUE IN FRANCE, * 
I5y Julia Kavanagh. 

In a preceding article on the working classes of 
France, we (tfwclt at some length on tlu dignity,-, 
independence, and love of literature and Art’ by. 
which they are characterised, but omit ted speaking 
either of their moral feelings, or of tlv* manner in 
which those feelings, when well directed, ’airo 
generally displayed. This omission ws now mean 
to repair; and an excellent opportunity fwdoirg 


.->80. occurs in the recent distribution of the prizes 
of virtue, founded by Monsieur de Montyon. 

The render i« perhaps acquainted with the na- 
ture of these prizes, yearly given away in France. 
If so, he must be aware that they consist of various 
sums of money, which, affording to the will of the 
late M. de Montyon, wholeft a fund for that pur- 
pose, are delivered over by the French Academy 
to those* individuals who have rendered theflgfelves 
* conspicuous by a series of noble or heroic Actions. 
We say a series, because it lias been wisely thought- 
that an individual act of goodness, courage, or 
humanity, by no means constituted virtue, since 
such an act might as well flow from a momentary 
impulse as from the persevering practice of all 
that is noble, pure,, and exalted, which is generally 
found to characterise real goodness. 

On the 10th of September, of this year, the 
members of the French Academy accordingly 
held a solemn meeting, in order to award impar- 
tially, and to the best of their judgment,* the 
prizes of virtue to the most meritorious amongst 
the individuals whose cases had for the last six 
months been submitted to their notice. These 
casus are stated to have been more than a hundred 
in number, whilst only four prizes and twelve 
medals (the name generally given to the lesser 
prizes) were distributed. Four prizes were given 
to single men, six to single women, and six more 
to married couples. • 

The highest prize was that of 4000 francs (1(K)/.): 
oneof flUOt) francs (120/.), came next ; then followed 
two prizes of 2000 francs (80/.) each; three medals 
of 1000 francs (40/.), and ten of 500 francs (20/.). 
Thus sixteen prizes in all were given away to dif- 
ferent individuals, and the whole sum expended 
was equivalent to 19,000 francs or 700/. The 
meeting is stated to have been unusually crowded, 


mid productive of .much pleasure and interest to 
the numerous spectators of the whole proceedings. 
Without entertaining a wish to discuss in this 


present paper the propriety of giving or receiving 
prizes for virtuous actions, it may not be out of 
place to mention two of the principal objections 
which have been raised to this institution. Not 
only has it been thought by some persons entirely 
needless to bestow any .reward, auu especially one I 
of a public nature, upon virtue, but it has also 
been asked, whether to seek for such a reward 
does not naturally seem repugnant to the humble 
modesty of real excellence and goodness; whilst 
other, individuals -have gone so far as to assert 
that, if this principle be carried out much longer, 
the French working classes will henceforth do vir- 
tuous deeds merely for the prospect of obtaining 
one of thp Montyon prizes. The first of these ob- 
ections would be reasonable enough if it were 
true; but it is a weli-aitcertained fact, that the per- 
sons who have hitherto obtained the prizes, far 
from betraying any desire for publicity or reward, 
almost always shunned both, and never personally 
took any share in the proceedings necessary to 
forward their success. Indeed, in some cases* 
they have been known to respectfully, but firmly, 
f decline this honour. : 

As to the objection that individuals will hence- 
forth be actuated to do virtuous deeds by the hope 
of a reward, And not by the pure and disinterested 
love of virtue itself, we believe that it will be 
quite sufficient, in order to refute it, to give a brief 
narrativp.qf the facts which induced the French 
Aciufomv-to bestow the great prize of 4000 francs 


on tbe pid soldier and bootmaker, Miller. 

This poor hut noble-hearted man successively 
adopted five children, whom he and his wife, by 


their own unaided exertions, have brought up with 
the tenderesticaro. The first of these children waA'-fc 
an ^orphan whom Miller found in the snow efrer , 
the disastrous Russian campaign. Such was the 
excellence of the education he received, that this , 
boy (now a man), is a commanding officer tnmne 
of the regiments of the French army. Another 
child, likewise adopted-by Miller, is a parish priest 
in the country ; a third is respectably settled in 
life as a bontmakefty and a fourth^ is. a soldier. ' 
The fifth child is a girl abandoned in her infancy ' 
by her futher, a brutal and profligate soldier, and ” 
rescued by Miller and his .Wife from vice 1 and' 
misery. When she had been with them for Severn! 
years, her unnatural father, seeing the love and r 
affection her adopted parents felt for her, took her ’■ 
away from them, and only agreed to restore her 
on condition of receiving a large sum of money. 
Miller was poor, but he gladly made heavy sacri- 
fices to win back his adopted .daughter, who has* 
shown .herself deserving of this love, and is now 
the comfort of the worthy pair in their old age. 
They are even thinking of settling her in life, and the 
4000 francs Miller has received from the Academy 
will doubtless help to effeet this desirable object. 

There is in this obscure hut useful life of the in- 
dustrious old soldier a touching and more than 
common charm. In rescuing, as he did, five poi-r 
children, not only from want and misery ? hut also 
from vice and ignorance, in maintaining them 
through the- most trying difficulties, and by un- 
tiring perseverance enabling them to assume that 
rank in society which they now hold, he did more 
than a pood or humane action, he behaved with 
what the French have aptly termed, “ intelligent ■ 
virtue” — virtue which goes beyond- mere present 
considerations, and aims towards the general, even 
more than the individual, good. The Academy 
was chiefly influenced by these considerations when 
it bestowed upon Miller the prize of 4000 francs. 

Vet who will venture to assert that the noble- 
hearted man thought of obtaining this paltry sum 
whilst devoting the whole energies of his being to 
the accomplishment of his task of usefulness? 
Living as lie did in a remote province, he bad per- 
haps never even heard of the Montyon prizes, and 
was unaware of their existence. Would, indeed, 
that virtue might be purchased at so cheap a rate 
as some seem to think ! And if the prospect of a 
Minibir reward should induce even afe>v to imitate 
Miller’s example, and thus, instead. of dissolute or 
.'ihundoiied eh tractors, give useful citizens to their 
country, we must confess that — however much it 
ought to be deplored for the sake of principle — wc ' 
should greatly wish to see this, plan of rewarding 
v tue and its followers somewhat more extensively . 
applied. 

Though we do not intend — notwithstanding our 
waim sympathy for the French working classes - 
■ — to rcstiict to them feelings and virtues -which it 
is to be trusted are in universal and widely spread 
as man ami human nature; still we cannot, when 
reflecting on th$ beautiful instances of Christian 
love and charity displayed by the individuals on 
whom the French Academy bestowed the prizes of 
virtue for this year, refrain from acknowledging 
that great truth confirmed by Michelet in his book 
“ Le Pettple," that the pqgrest amongst them are 
always the most ready to sacrifice theirlittlt all/' 1 ’ 
not only where duty and affection call upon them 
to do so, but often for the saW# of the first un- 
happy stranger- who may chance to cross their 
path. Is this because the poor k;pnw best what it is . 
to suffer ? Because, having tmlnselves fathomed 
the depths of human woe, -they can grieve with 
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those that are sorrow fid, and, according - to tiieFsWrificihg herself to the'j tormentors jpf 
Apostle'f precept ■ weepwi $r those- that weep/* . ; with that most admirable oF ChrisiianntttrUi -; fi&ri? 


. -Apostle’* precept ■ weepwi# those* thatweep/* , 

. Of the^e w.aa Anne Bill aid* an old dressmaker, 
op whom, the. .Academy bestowed a medal of 500 
francs, and who was so wretchedly poor that she 
has been known tp live for. days together on. bread 
so nauseous that prisoners would have throw ft it 
away with contempt, And on vegetables literally 
: the refuse of the streets* . Yet in this abyss of 
wretchedness and misery Anne Hillard has done 
1 more in the way ..of true charity than many a 
" daughter of luxury and wealth. Ao old gover- 
ness who had known better days, for four years 
became her guest ; .then followed an infirm soldier 
• who 'had, long passed his seventieth year; and 
after him a poor Polish refugee, whose name Annie 
never even knew. In this ‘manner have been 
spent the last thirteen years of her life ; her un- 
hesitating charity has made her poor, for she might 
now', by her industry l>e above tne reach of want j 
but, though growing lftfirm and .old, Anne bears 
her lot without repining, she seeks no praise, and 
never speaks of the good she has done. Many j 
mi 
tlr 

subject she merely replies — “ It is the will of God !” 
r fhe same humble and disinterested spirit. 

. breathes throughout the whole conduct of the arti- 
san itouy, ano^Ker of the individuals who received 
a medal of 500 francs. Tho parents of Houy’s 
wife had for several years, out of mere compassion, 
adopted a poor idiot girl, whom her parents, dis- 
gusted with her iufinnity, had abandoned. When 
tuey grew old and helpless, and became unable 
to support themselves, llouy cheerfully received 
them, with their adopted child. Shortly after this, 
his sister — whose husband was a very dissolute and 
profligate man — died, leaving a little boy behind 
her The widower soon married again ; and, after 
having had another child by his second wife { aban- 
doned both, leaving them in the greatest distress. 
Houy’s conduct now became truly admirable. Not 
only did he receive under hi* roof his sister’s child, 
but unwilling, through a feeling of refined deli- 
cacy many might envy, that the brother of his 
young nephew should want whilst he had a home, 
lie likewise adopted him. Five helpless beings are 
now, besides his own family, dependent on Kouy ; 
but, uoble as his conduct has been, none have yet 
been able to persuade him that in acting thus lie 
did more than his duty. And truly, is not charity 
a most holy and imperative duty t 

Another striking characteristic of several indi- 
viduals, to whom the Academy voted prizes, is the 
untiring devotion to the sick displayed by several 
noble-minded females, to whose sex it is for ob- 
vious reasons chiefly confined. Those women are 
mostly very poor, some of them are even weak and 
infirm creatures, but all have. manifested in every 
circumstance the most sublime devotedness. What 
is more remarkable still, is that, though ever found 
in attendance on the sick bed of the unhappy and 
destitute, they live by their own industry, unaided 
and alone. We say “they;” because, with very 
trifling differences, the life of one of these noble 
women is that of all — a life of heroical charity. 

Thus, whether we apeak of Suzanne Monnet, 
who, in* attending on her aged and infinh mother, 
first felt the sublime calling which' bade her re- 
linquish all earthly thoughts to devote herself to 
the sick and the poor ; of Bertine Guidfn, the de- 
formed but noble peasant girl, from whose scanty 
earnings of fivepence a day, -the best part has, for 
the last forty-jthree years* gone to the unfortunate 
of her parish j of Catherine Quj5ron, who— after 


given css of inhuies— has,, from, her untiring 
and charity, chiefly displayed at 'Hie epoch «iVth& 


and charity,' chiefly dii ^ ___ , 

cholera, been termed ^.the providience of 4i¥ 
village : whether we qmak of one of these; hr.*#' 
the three, words, when Recording such deeds tnt\ 
have marked their obscure though noble existence* 
mqst exer grow cold or tame. . . - 

Catherine Quiron is however to bediatht* 
guished. even from, her companions, by a very re*', 
markable trait. She . inhabits a village whernr i- 
medical man is not always at hand ; and influenced' 
by this consideration, Catherine has made it hey? 
constant study, in her attendance upon the sickj. 
to notice the various symptoms of disease, and 
the most effectual remedies to be applied. Her. 
experience has at length grown considerable; and 
she has not only effected several remarkable cures, 
but even succeeded in saving many individuals 
whose lives had long been despaired of by thep 

I faculty . Struck with her sagacity and perseverance**' 
the Academy voted her a prise of 2,000 francs. 

We will conclude these remarks with another, 
instance, which displays a singular degree of self- 
denial. 1 ‘ ■ 

Fanny Muller was, in the year 1830, servant in a 
hotel of Paris. Amongst the lodgers of the esta-'* 
blishment was an Italian officer in the services of 
France. He was suffering from a fearful wound, 
which it was Funny’s daily duty to dress : she thus 
contracted a kind of intimacy with him. After 
some time she learned that her master had fciven 
his lodger warning to leave. The ‘Italian's last 
resources were exhausted, and he whs now reduced 
to utter misery. Fanny earned uhout thirty shillings * 
a month ; out of this she Imd saved a pretty round 
sum, which she resolved to devote to the unhappy 
foreigner. Learning that lie was able to ’give* 
lessons in music, she took n small apartment for 
him, furnished it, and endeavoured to find him 
pupils— a task in which she partly succeeded. The 
Italian’s youthful son was then in London with- 
his mother, but on hearing of this he* came over to 
Paris. Though the burden upon her thus grew 
doubly heavy, Fanny did not complain. She still 
continued to contribute towards the support of 
the Italian, and wholly provided for his son’s edu- 
cation. But before long the wounded officer was 
unable to attend to his pupils, and consequently 
became entirely dependent upon Fanny. Her 
bumble means were now exhausted ; yet, hoping, 
foi happier days, she borrowed money from her 
friends. Things, however, went on from bad to 
worse. She was compelled to repay what she had 
borrowed. This she could only- effect by sacri- 
fices which in her position were immense ; but still 
she did it, and tlm debts W$K<& paid. Fanny had 
long been betrothed to* a young man of her native 
place (she was born in the north of Frailce), 
named John Peter Wat. About this time he came 
to Paris, to claim the fulfilment of her promise, and 
to teli her that as he had from hfe earnings saved 
the sum of 2,000 fraftes (SO/.), there seemed po 
reasonable obstacle to make to his plan of marrying 
immediately. Fanny loved her betrothed tiuiy ' 
and sincerely, with all the fevvour of her noble * 
heart. She raUed no objection to his request, but * 
candidly told ‘him nil that she had done; now, " 
but for her, the poor exile- must have perished *01 
want, and his son have remained in ignorance;]*- 
she merely told him this, ^ and then aBkeahiiri what 
she now should do. “ As you have done hitherto, >M ,r 
was Peter Wat’B reply. And giving'her his 2,000 
francs, be returned alone to liis village.' 
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Since then the exile has died ; not a mu of 
Peter’* savings remains — the whole two thousand 
franca have been expended for the Italian and his 
, son. Fanny is still in Paris, where she labours 
assiduously to give the orphan an education be- 
fitting his station in life^. Peter and she arc com- 
pelled to live apart: their youth has been spent 
an this arduous task ; and years of hard work for 
botli must perhaps yet elapse before they can make 
up the small sum* necessary for their outfit in 
wedded life. But still they labour on, cheered by 
a lioly confiding faith, and a more than earthly hope. 

Aid has come from the quarter whence they 
least expected it. A clergyman, who had known 
them both for years, struck with their patient de- 
votedness, forwarded a notice of these facts to the 
French Academy. The consequence of this step 
was, a medal of 500 francs (20 /.) Awarded to Fanny 
Muller, iu order to facilitate her marriage with 
Peter Wat. - May heavenly blessings for ever rest 
on the noble-hearted pair. ' 

Such are the individuals on whom the Academy 
has bestowed the prizes of virtue for this year. Of 
their patient devotedness, charity, and humility, 
the reader has been able to judge. Little did they 
think of a reward, when bent on the accomplish- 
ment of their nobid task ! And would, indeed, to 
heaven that, instead of sixteen, a hundred prizes 
had been distributed, not only in France, but in 
every Christian land ; were it only in order that 
something more endurable and noble than the 
fame of blood-stained triumphs should live to be 
glorified and exalted for ever in the auuuh of 
mankind. 


THE PENCIL OF NATURE. 

By Andrew Winter. 

Under this title it is our intention to sny a few 
words to our readers upon the sun pictures as pro- 
duced by Daguerre, and by our own countryman, 
Mr. Fox Talbot. 

Daguerre’s process, familiarly known as the 
Daguerreotype, has been practised so extensively 
in- tliis country within the last two or three years, 
that no explanation will here be required as to th»> 
general appearance of these pictures. All of us 
who have achieved immortality for ourselves for 
seven and twenty shillings (a morocco case in- 
cluded), without laying claim to more than the 
ordinary share of vanity, have been firmly im- 
pressed that, in taking a sitting of the great lumi- 
nary for our portrait, the artist lias looked too 
much on the dark side of things. The common 
remark upon a showing your sun picture to friends 
is, “ Well, it isn’t a fluttering portrait, but it njust 
be like, you know!” and to this very candid 
criticism people have hitherto been obliged to 
submit ; the mighty artist, Phoebus, of course, 
not being suspected capable of making a mistake. 

Like mostpeople who haveta character for telling 
disagreeable truths, however, his company, in an 
artistic sense, came gradually to be avoided ; and, 
like many others of nis mundane brothers, he had 
■ nearly, In despair, flung away the pencil of nature. 
What was the use? His shadows might be more 
profound find impressive than those of Caravaggio 
- — his details more delicate than those of the best 


tne ladies would not sit to De made " such trignts nt. 
4’ In a happy moment, however, Mr. Board thought 


I of .adding colour to the pictures: it was the Pro- 
methean touch wbfth at once gave life to what^r 
hitherto had been an image, who?* dull blackness 
reminded one of the ghautly lights .and shades of 
an eclipse. The tinting, which is an after process, 
is accomplished with a prush, as in ordinary paint- 
ing ; the pigments being transparent, and con- 
sequen i ly allowing of the shadows showing through 
them. These shadows, it is true, still' retain a 
blackness which is not to be found in nature, but 
the advance upon the old system is immense. 

As a great deal of the effect of these portraits,' » 
os pictures, result* from the manner in which 
people go aressed for a sitting, we wish to {give 
our readers a rule or two, which they would do 
well to bear ill mind. 

Avoid pure white as much as possible. -Some 
ladies dress* themselves out in snowy berths and 
spotless wristbands ; but many a good picture is 
spoiled by the spottiness occasioned by the power- 
ful action of this colour upon the plate. Violets 
have also the same effect upon it. A lady 
takes her sitting in a purple dress, and is 
astonished to find herself _ in a white book 
muslin in her portrait ; this particular colour 
acting even more intensely than the pure light 
.upon the prepared silver. The very best kind of 
dress to wear on such occasions is a satin or a 
shot silk, or any material, in fact, upon which 
there is a play of light and shade. Plaids always 
look well * and an old tartan shawl thrown across 
the shoulders, and well composed as to folds, would 
form an admirable drapery: but this is an artistic 
liberty which ladies are very loath to submit to. 

At most of the Daguerreot) pe establishments, 
articles of apparel, suitable as regards form mid 
colour, were at first provided ; but nobody would 
use them. u We wish to be taken as wo are,” was 
tlie invariable remark ; and .«o they were stereo- 
typed to their heart’s content in a heap of finely 
put oil merely for effect. We wish ladies would 
be a little less prim on. such occasions. It is quite 
melancholy to sec the care they trike to bun-h the ir 
hair, and apply that abomination, fixilnrc, to make 
it “look nice;” whereas, if a good bieeze bad 
broken it up into a hundred waves, the effect in 
the Daguerreotype would have been infinitely more 
beautiful. And Jet them by all means abjure the 
system of making up a face for the occasion. The 
effeet is painfully transparent. The mouth, so ex- 
pressive in all faces, in these portraits is nearly 
always alike ; and for the siinp ( e reason, that we ■ 
put its muscles into attitudes which are not at all 
natural to it— we substitute a voluntary for an in- 
voluntary action ; and, of course, stiffness is the 
result. If the ladies, however, must study fora 
bit of effect, we will give them a recipe for a pretty 
expression of mouth— let them place it as if they 
were going to say prunes, 

Many people imagine that the Daguerreotype 
will supersede the labours of the artist. This is a * 
very mistaken idea, the artists who hangout their 
specimens tit the door, labelled 14 In this style, one 
guinea,” will, without aoubt, be entirely swept 
away by this powerful competitor; but. with the 
province of the true artist it does pot interfere. 

It must be borne hi mind that the Daguerreotype 
does nothing more than copy nature m the most v 
servile m miner — it elaborates a pimple os care- 
fully as the most divine expression. It has no 
power of selecting what is fine* and discarding 
what is mean in ^representation of any object, this, 
Art. in the best sense Of the word, is alone capable 
of doing. As an auxiliary, however, the u Pencil 
of L.amre” is of infinite use to the painter. Some 


of the best portraits we tare seen of Iktb tars 
\ been copies from the Dagu*n , eotyp& the portrait of 
the Duke of Wellingtdn in the white" waistcoat, 
which is .seen: ifc every prinjaeltet'!' window, fa a 
I . glorious example of what use it e£n m itiade as a 
. handmaid of Art. In All ri 


light and shade? these sun pictures might with 
gr^al advantage he copied, and we should recom- 
mend those who cannot afford to have their 
portraits painted by first-rate artists to have copies 
taken from a Daguerreotype. They will be startled 
at the excellence of the general likeness and 
picturesque effect which an Indifferent painter will 
thus produce. * . 

The Talbotype, as the 1 process is called' by the 
friends of its inventor, Mr. Fox Talbot, only differs 
from that of the Daguerreotype in the material 
on which the sun picture is drawn. In th? latter, 
as is well known, a copper plate covered with a 
preparation of silver is employed ; in the former, 
simple paper washed with a chemical preparation 
receives the picture, We wish to draw attention to 
this latter process, more particularly as it is one 
which all travellers in search of the picturesque 
should avail themselves of, if they would wish to 
bring home with then} faithful copies of striking 
scenes. A little camera obscura (which might be 
made to fold up and put fn the pocket), and a 
quire or so of this prepared paper, and he is set 
Up with materials for tne production of a series of 
pictures, whose beauty of detail Gerard Dow would 
nave despaired to have accomplished, combined 
with a most artistic breadth of efFect, Any person 
might produce these “sun pictures;” and to ladies 
in particular, the art would be peculiarly fitted.’ A1J 
that the operator. lias to do is to place the camera 
opposite the object to be copica at the proper 
focal distance — slip in a -sheet of the prepared 
paper — let it atop a few seconds {experience alone 
will teach. the exact time) — and lie draws forth a 
perfect image ; which, however, like the tune in 
Munchausen's horn, is at first latent, and requires 
wanning, &c., to draw it forth. As many of our 
readers might like to make themselves acquainted 
with this art, we give them the recipe for the pre- 
paration of the ptiotographic paper us communi- 
cated to the Royal Society. It is as follows : — 

Preparation of the Paper. — Take a sheet of the best writing- 
paper, having a smooth surface, and .1 close ami even texture. 

The water-mark, if any, should be cut ofT, lest it should Injure 
the appearance of the picture. ^Dissolve 100 grains of crystal- 
lised nitrate of silver in six ounces of distilled water. Wash the 
paper with this solution with a soft brush, on one side, and put 
a mark on that side whereby to know it again. Dry the paper 
Oantfousily at a distant Are, or else let it dry spontaneously in a 
dark room. When dry, or nearly so, dip it into a solution of 
Iodide of potassium containing 500 grains of that salt dissolved 
in one pint of water, and let it stay two or three minutes in this 
solution. Then dip it into a vessel of water, dry it lightly with 
blotting-paper, and finish drying it at a fire, which will not injure 
It, even If held pretty near ; or else it may be left to dry sponta- 
- neously. 

All this |s best done In the evening, by candlelight. The 
paper so far prepared I call iodized paper, because it has a uni- 
form p«de yellow coating of iodide of sliver. It is scarcely sen- 
sitive to light, hut, nevertheless, it ought to he kept In a port- 
folio or a drawer, until wonted for use. It may be kept Tor any 
length of time without spoiling or undergoing any change, if 
protected from the light. This is the first part of the prepara- 
tion of Talbotype paper, and may be performed at any time. The 
remaining pan is best deferred until shortly before the paper is 
wanted for use. ' ‘ , . t ‘ 

When that time' istarlved, t -ko a sheet of the iodised paper, 
an* wash It with a liquid prepared in the following manner 

Dissolve' 100. grains of prystalllsed nitrate of silver In two 
ounces of dtst|Ilod water; Ada to this solution one-sixth of its 
volume of strong acette acid. Ler thir mixture be called A. 

Maka a saturated solution of eryvtaUiaed gallic ackl in cold 
dfctUied The quantity dissolved is vary small. Call this 

is wanted ft* use, mix together the 
A and B ia equal volume*, hut o*dr mix a *mall quantity 



j blotting paper, and then washed with a solution 
[ of bromide of potassium , containing one httndred 
| grains of that salt dissolved in eight or ton ounces 
! of water. After a minute or two, it should be 
again dipped in water, and then finally dried* Tl)e 
picture lit this manner is very strongly fixed, and 
with this great advantage — that it remains trans- 
parent ; and, therefore, there is no difficulty' in 
obtaining a copy from it. The Talbotype picture^ 
it should be remembered, is a negative one, in 
which the lights of nature are represented by 
shades ; but the copies are positive — having the 
lights conformable to nature. The copies are taken 
by placing the picture upon the prepared paper, 
with a board below and a sheet of glass above it, 
and pressing the papers into close contact, * with 
screws. A great number of pictures might thus 
be obtained from the original ; a fact of much im- 

E ortance, as they might be used as illustrations to 
ooks oi travel with the greatest success, binding 
up with the letter-press like ordinary engravings. 
After a little time, the original, it is true, grows 
faint ; but it can be renewed at will, by- washing 
it again with the gallo-nitrate of silver, and then 
wanning if. 

May our readers profit from the perusal of this 
article. It is in the power of any of them to se- 
cure for ever many a dear association — many an 
old shady nOok in the garden, where dear parents 
used to sit— -many a social group caught in a happy 
moment — many a dear face now buried in tne 
grave : what would we not give, when these have 
disappeared — their vague echoes still dwelling 
in our hearts — that we might snatch them from 
the great tide of oblivion to which they have 
drifted 2 We would gladly, then, see this art be- 
come general ; that each family, might thereby 
have its inner life chronicled bv an artist so faith- 
ful and so expeditious, and whose charges come 
within' the compass of the great mass of the people . 


THOUGHTS UPON DEMOCRACY IN 
EUROPE. 

By Joseph Mazzj-ni. 

No. III. 

BeNTHAMv-the distinguished man to whom 1 
alluded at the end of my second article — haa given 
to the doctrine which I oppose, os' condemning 
democracy to impotence, the support 6f a principle, 
which he thought identical with human * nature. 
By the power of his criticism , by the multitude of 
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. his labour*, by the universality of the applications enunciation of the, doctrine of- Bentham, and of 
ne made of the principle, and by the clearness of two- thirds of the present democrats, in its essence. 

A«..ku r*. u... ^ 


his method, — for this,. in my opinion, is Bentham’a Its incompleteness as to knowledge of humap 
great merit, — lie is not. the founder, but the reul nature — its omission of all the finest, noblest, most * 
head of the school. Through all its numerous dignifying capacities of our soul*— its abstraction 
transformations, the study of which contains a of the supreme law of the collective^ world, the 
complete- refutation of the principle, St. Sijoonians, continual progressiveness of thought— the Very . 
Fourierists, Qwenites, Communists, all are fol- vagueness of this word .utility, which receives a 
lowers of Bentham. They differ on the employ- different interpretation from every individual, and 
mentof the means — on the Organisation that is to according to time and place— are “things with 
ensure the triumph of the principle ; but that prin- which 1 have here nothing to do*- ^ To the power 
ciple is the same with them all — utility. Man has of the inineiple in producing the social transiorma- 
a right to happiness here below : well being , the tion which we nil invoke, to that alone I wish to 


greatest possible happiness , is the object of all indi- draw the attention of my fellow labourers. ■ A com- 
vidual and social labour. ^ plete estimate of a man like Bentham cannot he 

jj know that the theory of rights does not find oven .sketched in two or three pages.. 
favour with Bentham byname; but for all who Now I can understand that in face of a society 
understand the spirit and not the mere dead letter founded on privilege, organised with a view to a 
of Bentham, this is evidently only a quarrel with monopoly of enjoyment by the minority, one 
the word, or, to .speak more correctly, a quarrel should say as a protest — “ No ; society ought to me 
with the manner in which rights were understood to the well being of all.” To have said this boldly 
when he began to write. Those were the times oi and without reservation is the glory of Bentham* 
Bf&ckstonc : the right spoken of, by whatever name But to come to a party which pretends* to a future, 
it was called, natural or other right, was a some- which in its faith is alieady emancipated from all 
thing indefinite, malleable, which was identified veneration of privilege and monopoly, which de< 
with I know not u'hat primitive, unwritten eon- mauds from its chiefs an educational principle for 
tract between the nation, the aristocracy, and the society to come; to say to such a party teach 
monarch. And he, the man of written law, a miiul utility, the love tf pleasure, and the abhorrence of 
fond of codifying in the smallest detail; he who pain ,"-- this is what i own I cannot understand, 
very justly denied the existence of that contract, What! we desire to be a reforming, renovating 
and who considered the legislation and orguuisa- party ; we are bound to be more noble, more 
tion of society radically bad, was iiritated by the high-minded, more virtuous— for thence alone we 
very name of right , and has somewhere culled can deme the legitimacy of our efforts— than the 
it the greatest enemy of reason But ascending men of the party we oppose; we complain that at 
to a more elevated sphere than that of Blackstouc every step we meet with egotism ; we deplore the 
or any other temporary application of right — right, systematic warfare to which an unbridled competi- 
thnt is the individual — the two schools wliiih I tion, without any higher regulating principle, has 
have called those of Right ami of Duty, arc dis- reduced society ; we are continually speaking of 
tiiiguished precisely by tjiis, that one takes for its fraternisation, association, and love; and to re- 
starting point the individual man, while the other medy those evils, to realise im ideal superior to 


starts fioin a collective idea, from the mission of 
humanity to trace his path for the individual. 
Bontham’s writings recognise -no idea superior to 
the individual; uo collective starting point; no 
providential education of the human race; no pro- 
gress of all towards the realisation of the ideal of a 
standard of ‘excellence. An understanding able 
to sound the depths of an idea, but of no elevated 
horizon, fed from his tenderest youth with the doc- 


thiit which now exists, we seek our weapons in the 
arsenal of the enemy , we say, “ That flag, under 
which the heart of the privileged has become narrow, 
withered, and sterile , shall be ours ; we will aggran- 
dise it, so long as it covers us all with its shade ! ” 
To attain our object we must go hack to principle; 
must re-attaeh tne nations, which now go about 
groping the r W'ay in empty space, to the laws of 
progress, to humanity, to God; must raise the 


trines of Helvetius, evidently devoid of all veil- { now fallen moral sense; must revive a sentiment 
pious sentiment, and disinherited of the common »f duty in the heart of these men now sunk into 
inspiration of humanity by his contempt for t! • i 'ih uhitiiig machines; wc must hold out a worthy 
past — how should he have dwelt upon anything he. object In all that thoughtful youth, which, born in 
on the sensations, or oil the instinetive syinpathi*., the midst of ruins, falls so soon into doubt and 
and antipathies, of the individual? Bentham, then, disc onr.igcment , we m u*»t reconstitute for man a 

_* * l.:.. * . . .1 : . i .1 : > i _ i*. „ .1. . 


viewed m his whole tendencies, belongs to that 
philosophy of the last half of the eighteenth cei* 
tury, which, in the name of individual feeling* and 
rights, proudly stood forward against the falsehoods 
of a society without life, and which was pow«i ful to 
make a clear field of what existed, and to throw 
out promises for. the future, but powerless, as 1 
think, to realise them. 

Mun, then, is & being susceptible of pleasure and 
of pain* To seek’ the former and avoid the latter 
is tne law of his being ; to calculate well, his wis- 
dom. Society may facilitate and guarantee to him 
ipany pleasures ; it may avoid for him ftiany pains ; 
its object is to organise every thing with a view to 
the greatest happiness principle for djl. In this 
. way tjwfc public interest will be confounded with 
pr i vgtaliuerests . The act from which the greatest 
nuqibo^'of, pleasures are derived will be Virtuous’; 
that which produces most pain will he vice. Tim, 
If X not mistaken, is a dry, crude, but faithful 


ni.iiul existence by enthusiasm and love; for the 
old existence founded on privilege and inequality 
is now only dust Mid ashes. And shall we pretend 
to do ibis, and to jjet men to follow us, while say- 
ing to them, “ Weigh pleasure and pain, and choose 
'J'!" ... 

Let us sec : ’tis certainly fhe present time that 
wc are forced to take for our starting point. Tis 
no new-born generation, issued from beneath the 
robe of Bentham, gifted with his good intentions, 
wanned by his Utopian philanthropy, that we have 
to teAch. No , ’tis the world which swarms around 
us— suffering, enjoying, competing, covetifig, en- 
vying : ’tis the existing society, with its masters,- 
its servants, its men who have everything, and its 
men wno have nothing. You have there; on the 
one hand, a minority which possesses 'bv right of 
inheritance, by aristocratic tradition, all -the cle- 



meats of wealth — land, capital, machines ; on the 
. other, the majority, ■ possessing only its arms, its 
- power of. labouring, and reduced to hire this out 
. on the terms imposed by the former, on pain' of 
death hy famine. Between these two classes, you 
• who would transform society tluow down the word 
'utility, the greatest possible well being. How 
reconcile these conflicting Interests ? The utility 
, of the landowner is to sell his corn for the highest 
possible price— the utility of the manufacturer is to 
produce the most at the least possible expense. 
What suits the one is monopoly, the prohibitory 
system : what suits the other is tne, lengthening of 
the day of labour, and the greatest possible dimi- 
nution of wages* How will you, without sacrifices 
and privations* reconcile'* these two utilities With 
that of the workman, which requires not only the 
assurance of an abundant return for his labour, 
and the acquisition of hours in which to dovelopc 
his intellectual, and satisfy his moral, faculties, 
but which must inevitably urge him to seek a pro- 
gressively increasing share of the profits with his 
employer ? There is clearly no question here of 
a balance, of something correlative in matter of 
interest. The question is one of concessions and 
privations on the one hand — of gain on the other. 
By what arguments will you convince the former 
that for them utility consists in sacrificing a part 
of their enjoyments? By placing before them, you 
will say*.tne security they will thus acquire for the 
remainder; for if they refuse to do this, they will 
run the risk of losing the whole by a commercial 
crisis, hy a famine, by an insurrection of the 
v working classes. I know it well; but, honestly, 
do you think the uncertain future has much share 
in a the calculations of the individual? I)o you 
think the vague prospect of the scaffold has pre- 
vented many assassinations ? Do you think the 
prospect of a future revolution enters much into 
the calculations of a statesman who upholds a des- 
potic government ? Have we ever seen the fear of 
a glut hinder many traders from throwing their 
goods into newly-opened markets ? No ; man in 
general calculates his utility for the duration of 
nis own life ; he willingly repeats for his private, 
behoof the saying- of tne diplomatist — “ After me 
the deluge;” or if he goes so far an to see a black 
spot rising on the horizon, he says to himself— -“Let 
us wait, for the storm ; If there is one, we will then 
see to it." 

You have — the example has been quoted al- 
ready, but to me it. appears striking —you have an 
inheritance to divide. Divide it, says the system 
b}' the voice of Bentham, So that the subsistence 
of the rising generation snail be secured, the pains 
of disappointed expectation shall be prevented, 
and the equalisation of fortunes promoted. How i 
so, pray? What measures will you take that, in i 
this country where I write, there shall be no dis- j 
appointed expectation, e ; ther on the side of the I 
eldest born or of younger sons ? That in every ] 
country there be no disappointed expectation on i 
the part of the generation that is passing away, or < 
that whieh is rising in the country ? 1 

I know that there will be loud outcries against < 
this ; the utility, it will be said, that we have in 1 
view i« 4 the general utility : it embraces future t 
generations. The landed proprietor, the head of a c 
manufactory, must feel that the question concerns i 
not theii interest, but that of all j the first-born i 
will not think his expectation disappointed be- 1 
cause an injustice has not been committed : man < 
shpuld desire, as far as possible, not hie own well- 1 
Wfiig, but equality of well-being. Should? And < 
why? Do" you not see that you a re appealing to 1 


society’; something superior to fell 'tB'lm thnf 
yoi^ofui promulgate in the name of utility $ ViS., 
Justice t •* ‘ \ • : /?';-■ \ v ’ i 

■ Again it is said, Justice and Utility ark identical i 
Justice is tjie idea — Utility is its symbol, ltd out- . 


the agent, iii their final, but not in their inter*' 
mediate results. In the eyes of till who can pene- 
trate great historical events, the Crusades, struck 
the first blow at feudalism; they were provi- 
dentially made to further Hie progress of humanity. 
DOes this prove that the thousands of crusaders 
who foil by famine and the sword in Hungary and ■ 
Greece, even before they kissed the dust of the 
tomb of Jesus, reaped any advantage* on’ their 
way ? The fall of the Roman empire, again, was 
providentially an advance in the progress of the 
species ; in the only way in which they then coiild 
draw near each other , the north and south Of Europe 
came into contact, and by their shock prepared 
the way for a vaster world than the Latin world.; 
Can we say that the millions of Italians, pillaged, 
crushed, enslaved by those who were then called 
Barbarians, would not have had a right to protest 
in the name of Utility against the law of circum- 
stances which imposed martyrdom upon them? 
Utility, a higher degree of material ana moral well 
being, is always the fast consequence of a great 
revolution, of a great justice accomplished ; but 
how many tears, how much bloodshed, how many*’ 
sacrifices to attain it I The instinct of human re- 
sponsibility, the instinct of Justice, may induce a 
people to sacrifice one or two generations on the 
field of battle, or in the slower and less brilliant 
martyrdom of civil struggle — of moral sufferings: 
but who will soy to it : . In the name of thy own 
advantage , sacrifice tliyeelf l in the name of thy 
well being, die ? (t 

The obstinacy with which men perseveringly 
cling to an idea, often to a word, when once 
| adopted, has something in it astonishing : one 
j would say that, like the shipwrecked mariner in the 
immensity of ocean clinging to a fragment of wood, 
as to a plank of safety, so the human mind, struck 
with fear of falling into the void gulf of scep- 
ticism, seeks to make of that word, of that frag- 
ment of an idea, a pillow to rest on. I have known 
souls eminently religious, whose every feeling was 
stamped with the poetry of faith, whose every 
thought was an aspiration after infinitude, perse- 
vere, perhaps in consequence of a reaction against 
the God such as sectarians had painted him to 
them, in denying God, and in making of the great 
and beauteous universe a lifeless machine, a nugo 
body without soul, floating over the abyss of anni- 
hilation between Chance and Fatality. I have 
many times met with utilitarians in theory— sin- 
cere, ardent, enthusiastic — who accepted all our 
belief in duty, in sacrifice, in a collective advance 
on the great ways of progress, and saying tome— 

“ That is what we desire, without seeming evert to 
suspect they had, speaking logically, no right to 
do so ; that they could not spring from individual' 
advantage to general utility without introducing 
into their theory a thiid term superior to the 
former two, which is not in it,and which, if Intro- 
duced into it, would break it to pieceSr ThCir 
heart taught them better than their underfttahding;' 
or rather, their unders tan ding had, without ac- ' 
knowledging it, long since abandoned a theory too 
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lightly adopted : the word alone remained with 
th^m ; aud that word annoyed and fascinated them 
by turns ; that word persecuted them like Frank* 
enstein’s monster, demanding of them a soul; they 
wanted to give it our’a ; they would willingly have 
introduced Plato, the man 11 who talked nousenwc,” 
into Ben tham. They 'acted like our Neo-catholics, 
who seek to introduce Liberty beneath the infal- 
lible fijitro of the Homan* Catholic Papacy 

But let me „ conjure you, my friendh, think 
what you do. Here the question is not of you, 
but of all — of the now living, with their corrupt 
inclinations, their want of moral vitality— of those 
who shall come into life, a tablet virgin of all im- 
pressions, a white leaf without written characters, 
calling on you for a principle of education. And 
this principle of education can be but a definition 
of human life. Is life a rendition, a succession 
of sensations? or is it o finite manifestation of 
the eternal Idea, developing itself progressively 
through temporary forms ? Is it a simple fact , 
without antecedents or consequences? or is it a 
duty to be fulfilled ? Is it the search for happiness 
here below? or is- it the accomplishment of a 
mission — the search for, and successive realisation 
of, the ideal*, of the divine thought which presided 
at our birtn, at the hi*, th of those milliards of 
worlds that roll in liarim»ny l arouiid ns, and melt 
together into a unison of which wo shall seize 
more and more? Will you s:*y to these voung 
men, wiH you say to your children — “ Calculate 
pleasure* and pains?" or will you repeat to them 
that beautiful saying of one of our party*—" There 
is but one sole virtue in the world — ike eternal 
sacrifice of self / " Will you intrust their young 
spirits to the barren, godless formula of interest ; 
or will you comment for then* that great saying of 
Jesus — 41 Let him who would he the 'first, among you 
wake himself the servant of all/'- This is what you 
are called on to determine. But in deciding, for- 
get yourselves. Lhok to men Mich as you have 
them in general around you. Do not — because 
you live with our.life, because uuknown to your- 
selves you breathe the morning breeze of the dav 
that is about to dawn— do not pretend that all 
which is found at the bottom of your heart arises 
spontaneously iu the heart of the millions. > I)o 
not say, because you are read} to see your utility 
in martyrdom, that the Ola? go w workman and 
his master> the Irish labourer aiul the middleman, 
the child who works in the mine and he who with 1 
a strap prevents him from falling asleep, will not 
find theirs elsewhere. Martyrdom ! ^ our theory 
is disinherited of it. It cannot impose it on the 
individual in the name of bis well being. Jesus 
is unintelligible to it : Socrates, if it be at all con- 
sistent, must seem to it like the nonsense-talking 
Plato,, a sublime fool. There was, at the bottom 
of his cup of hemlock, something more than n cal- 
culation of pleasure or of disappointed expectation. 

What I am about to say does not appear very 
scientific, but I could wish people would submit 
to take the answer to the problem from the words 
of a mother— a good mother — to her child. There, 
in that primitive instruction dictated by love, and 
in which God reveals himself by sudden illumi- 
nations that are worth many volumes— there, I 
think, will be found the condemnation of the prin- 
ciple of Utility aathe basis of education. Mothers 
knowi atld we *Uo know it, that if happiness here 
bel(Arr**s the object of life, our world would be 
butfc'sad failure. t 

The life of man is a journey, whose end is else- 
— 


where. Like the . flower, it' has its root in th* ^ 
earth, and must force its way through its element, 
to blow in. a subtler element, air. Pain aiid pleasure* . 
happiness and unhappiness, are the mcudetkta'of 
.the journey. The wund blows, the rain falls, the - 
traveller fastens his cloak, sets his hat on finply, 
and prepares for the struggle} at a later time the 
.storm passes off, a ray of sunshine breaks forth and 
warms his numbed limbs ; the traveller smiles with 
pleas in e — he thanks God in his heart.' But hove the 
sun and the rain changed the end of the journey?. 

Her, them and his chool have taken the incident 
for llie object. 'IV .speak mor^ correctly, they have 
seized one of the results of a principle, and have 
said -* 4 That is the principle'itself." They saw that 
with every great moral progress of man, with every 
jfreat conquest of the spirit of association and love 
in history, there corresponded, sooner or later, a 
material amelioration, nn augmentation of born- 
fort; and from this providential fact — which is 
but one of the means of verifying human progress, 
and which, I repent, is almost' always realised, 
when the immediate agent bus disappeared— they 
concluded that we have only to make this fact the 
basis and the object of life. They 'began the 
problem at the end, and attempted to poise the 
pyramid on its apex. Their conduct somewhat 
resembles that of the child, who maintained that 
the two expressions— to cat to live , and to live to 
eat— wore identical. IIow did they fail to see that 
by substituting the fact for the principle, they de- 
prived themselves of what alone can produce the 
fact?— that, in order to realise it, a society is 
needed ready-formerl and immutable, imbued with 
the principle?— that setting out with private in- 
terest, they must end either by making egotists, * 
or by the absurdity of a private interest realised 
for the individual in the interest of those who shall 
Jive after him ? — lastly, that one may indeed give 
an apple or a cake in the evening, as a reward to 
the child who lift? occupied his day industriously 
and well ; but that if one were to think of saying 
to him — 44 Thy object is the cake or the apple,'' one 
should run the risk of seeing the child rob the 
neighbour's shop or garden as soon as he hoped to 
do so undiscovered Here there would he but 
one reply— repression ; and one would say that 
Jlcnthnm instinctively felt this. when he com- 
menced the scries of his labours by organising the * 
Panopticon. But what sort of educational prin- 
ciple is that which is founded on repiession? 

No, it is not by speaking of interest aud pleasure, 
that Democracy will remould the globe; it is not 
by a thorny of Utility, that w* shall make the suf- 
f -ring* of the poorer ■classes, and the urgent nc- 
vess'ty for a remedy, felt by the well-lodged, well- 
clothid, and well-fed classes. It is possible you 
may make them think your theory very ingenious ; 
but between that and action , between that arid de- 
votion, is an abyss which you will never fill. Man, * 
some one has said, is quite willing to admire know- 
ledge, but on condition that knowledge shall not 
derange a huif of his head. So sweet is careless 
ease by one's paternal hearth, in the midst of 
smiling faces, when the storrp' blows without, and t 
the driving rain beats against the strong panes, of 
the window ! 

There were utilitarians, also, about the time of * 
the fall 6f the Roman empire. Their formula was 
then panem et cir censes — bread arid aniusements; 
and under the reign of that formula, accepted by 
the people, Rome, devoured by the gangrene of 
egotism, rotted and p.erfche<t* Jesus came. He* 
endeavoured riot to save the perishing, world by 
analysis. He spoke not >f their interest to’ men 


* George* Sand. 
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Vliom interest had degraded^ ' He' laid down* hi 
the name of heaven* some unknown axioms ; and 
these few. axioms did , change the face of the world. 
A single spark of faith effected, what all the .schools 
of the philosophers had not even a glimpse hi — a 
step in the education of the human .race.. 


I . THE LAW OF OPINION. 

| A TALE. 

Bv Georgina C. Mvnro. ■ 

It was the last day of the assizes in a country 
town* and a man sat on the wayside a few miles 
distant from that town, his chin resting on both 
hands, his elbows on, his knees, his gaze fixed on 
the ground, and his whole air betokening the ex- 
treme of despondency or sullenness. Perhaps of 
both ; for though he was young, scarce two and 
twenty, there was a deep gloom on his brow, 
which might be referred to. either feeling, and a 
liu id gloom was in the downcast eyes, while Ids 
cheeks were pule and sunken, through anguish of 
mind, not want or illness. His entire worldly 
possessions were contained in the small bundle 
lying beside him, tied up in a handkerchief. 
Truly all his possessions, for he had neither good 
character nor friends. At those assizes just ter- 
minating, he had been arraigned for murder— the 
murder of his dearest friend, the ascribed motive 
being the .appropriation of a trifling sum belonging 
to the deceased. There was a strong chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him, but a connecting 
link was wanting, and he was found “ Not 
guilty :* f a Scottish jury would have said u Not 
proven ;" but no such middle course beu.g allow < d 
in England, the result was nn acquittal. But 
what an acquittal 1 No hand was extended in 
friendly greeting; no voice welcomed him hack to 
liberty, no eye looked kindly on him. lie was re- 
stored to all the privileges of a free-bom English- 
man ; but he was an outcast from the society of his 
countrymen. The law pronounced him innocent; 
hut the public voice Urq^nimed him guilty, and 
renounced his fellowship. On being recognised 
that morning, he had been dismissed with insult 
from. the miserable lodging whither he had betaken 
himself the previous evening. He had been re- 
viled, hooted, and pelted beyond the outskirts of 
the town, and only saved from personal injury by 
the interference of the officers of tlmt law it was 
assumed he had offended; and his spirit was 
chafed and his feelings wounded by the con- 
tumely with which he had been treated. 

How Jong he had been there he could not have 
told: the shadows might have moved, but he 
marked them not — all was shadow now to him ; 
while the flight of time was un evidenced by any 
diminution of the weariness of body or lassitude 
of mind. which had bade him pause there to rest. 
There were footsteps along the road, and voices 
approaching, but ne did not look up; at that 
moment he seemed not to care who the passers by 
* might be. .Suddenly one near to him pronounced 
his name and the crime for which he had been 
tried, coupled with opprobrious and insulting epi- 
thets. He started to nis feet with his bundle in 
his hand, and looked wildly round him. Several 
lads were gathered in a semicircle, .and one of 
s thefr number having juajt proclaimed his identity 
with the object of iinivenMu detestation, they were 
» gazing oh him with looks of mingled aversion and 
Witriosity. „ “ Stand hack, aU of you \ exclaimed the 


unfortunate man, In a threatening tone, indignant , , 4 v; 
at being stared at in that ■manneivUfcf * wlh^bea^t.^' , 

They retreated a few yards'; then.'enthorldeUfcl * 
distance and numbers, began to taunt and upbraid 
hint* .vith the death of his friend, and with many . 
degrading thought and evil passion which hadv 
never entered his heart nor his imagination, ~ 

stung to madness by their provocations, he raised 7 
u large stone which lay at his feet, though .mOve - 
with the intention of dispersing his tormehtofe 
than of injuring any one of them. A shout of* * 
defiance from the young ruffians strengthened bis 
purpose, and already the missile was poised in his 
hand, when a voice seemed to echo that hated' 
word murder," but in warning,. In his ear ; then * 
recalled in an instant to himself, he repulsed the 
temptation of revenge, cast the stone to £he- 
grouhd, and springing over the hedge, amidst u 
yell of exultation from- the youthful champions of 
justice, bounded away Across the country, over 
fence and ditch and field, in his headlong flights 
towards his home. 

Home ! What a world of meaning is conveyed 
by that single* word?^ What does it not imply of 
hope and gladness, of sweetest memories, strong 
affections, and pure and t^titigless pleasures. And • 
shunned and miserable as lie was, even that un* 
happy being had a home, where dwelt those who 
were very dear unto his heart. But how might they 
receive him ! The doubt hod* inflicted greater 
agony on his spirit than the bitterest taunts of his 
most savage persecutors. , It was dusk when he . 
entered his native village, and involuntarily he 
slunk along with a stealthy step, lest the sound or 
his foot n ight awaken animosity. Many weeks 
had elapsed since he was there last, and though all 
was still the same, it looked different to him. 
There were the same cottages with their low quaint 
fences, and walls drape ried with honeysuckle and ; 
roses; hut as he passed they seemed to frown on ' 
him somewhat of the abhorrent e with which the 
once kindly tenants now would meet him. The j 
village church, built on a rising ground, was soon ! 
observable, looking shadowy and spectre-like i 
amid the gloom ; and he remembered ins childish 
awe, in years gone by, at the thought that he 1 
should one day he placed beneath the green turf 
which girt it round — now he would that he had 
been laid there then. There, too, was the black- j 
smith’s shed, where he had so often loitered in 1 
idle hours; some work still detained the black- j 

smith at his anvil, and it was surrounded by * 

loungers, talking eagerly — alas ! he could^ but too *< 
well guess the subject of their conversation ! A 
little shop, with oranges, eggs, cakes, bnH's-eycs, 
and such kinds of sweetmeats, in the window, 
stood near : it was his mother*#— he had not seen 
her since his arrest, and he knew that she hud 
been very ill during the interval— ill through dis- 
tress at the charge brought against him. Long- ere 4 ! 
this she would have known of his release; would 
she, could she, too, share in the general aversion 
he h.ul excited ? 

With a faltering step he entered beneath the 
Iftunble roof— the shop was empty, and he passed • / 
onward to the open door, which Ud into the inner 
room. At the sound of his footstep, a girl, who | 
and sat crouching on a low stool beside the fire,- 
rose and came forwaid, and on seeing him, flung 
herself into his arms, and burst into tears. She 
was his sister,- his only one, and 'bev had. been x* , 

great deal to each other; yCt as no kissed. her t 

cheek, he almost fancied she shrunk, from' the- 
caress. He released her fiom bis embrace, and- i 

approached his mother, who, ghastly pole and If 
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looking, as she was, heartbroken, sat motionless as 
a statue in the ancient high-hacked, chair which 
his grandmother used td occupy of old. Her 
countenance was so rigid, her form so deathlike, 
that he dared not., as he could have wished, fall 
upon her neck, but he knelt down at her feet, as 
he used to do as a child, when she would teach him 
those prayers he had too* frequently omitted of 
later years. The poor worpan laid a hand on either 
shoulder and looked into his face. “ Thank God, 
you have come back ! ” said she in a low voice — 
“ thank God that you are pale f But, oh that 1 
should ever have livedto Bee this day ! ” 

“Mother, mother I M said the wretched man, 
hoarsely, “ I am innocent*- 1 am innocent o^shed- 
ditig blood, as when I lay an infant in your arms 1 • 
Mo'her, say you do nottnink me guilty J M 

“ I hope you are not, Richard,” replied the 
mother. “ God only knows how earnestly I hope 
you are not.” 

And this was Richard Prewatt’s welcome home, 
aftei all his sorrow, his sufferings, and his danger, 
and by those who loved him better than did any 
one else on earth. • But the curse of imputed crime 
was upon him; and even his «neare*t and dearest 
could not feel towards him as of old. They were 
kind to him, however, and strove hard that he 
should peiceive no difference in their mode of 
treating him ; though notwithstanding all their 
efforts, scarcely a minute passed without some in- 
voluntary hetrayftfof the change. For some days 
lie remained quiet, without stirring abroad: he 
was, indeed, unfit for looking after anything. But 
while keeping still as death in the little room over 
the shop, the kindly-meant, but oft n ill- judged, 
remarks of the occasional customers — from whom 
his arrival was attempted to be concealed — reached 
his ears, telling him in what estimatioi) he was 
held by former friends. 

The village stood within two miles of a large 
town, whither he at length proceeded one morning 
in quest qf employment, having stolen from his 
mother’s dwelling before day-break, like a thief 
escaping from prison, and gained the open country 
ere any of the neighbours were awake. Near the 
entrance to the town was the shop where he had 
learned and wrought at his trade of cabinet-maker, 
and he ciUed there first, not with any expecta- 
tions of success; for though hiB former master had 
given him a good character' on his trial, he had 
not shown linn any kindness afterwards ; but j 
Richard had nerved his mind to the effort to stem 
the tide of persecution, and assumed that, being 
acquitted, he must necessarily be considered inno- 
cent. But to his application, the master answered 
coldly that his place was filled up, and no more 
hands were at present needed. H? went to another, 
and yet another, until he had been at every shop 
of the description in the town, hift with equally 
bad success : in eaok establishment there was some 
o >e that knew him, and hie application was cut 
short at once. The last of the number belonged 
to the former foreman of his old master, and his 
refusal of employmfetit,' thotfgh aa decided, was 
more kindly worded than most others. Drewatt 
turned to go away* and yet he hesitated. 4i It is 
this unfortunate «IOrv against me prevents your 
taking nje on,” said he at length. “ Surely, sir, 
you cannot believe that I am guilty ? " 

“ I doWt myself,”, was the reply, “ but I ain 
aoiry^p&y there is a feeling against you, and my 
n>et» Vfruld not let you woi k with, them.” 

*$*d, and sick at heart, Richard stole back to 
blip mother’s house in the dim twilight. How dif- 
> Iferont it was in former times, when from that very 


town which now rejected hie proffered labour, he 
used to return every evening, tired p rhaps with 
his work, but gay and happy* and to a home in- 
deed made blessed by affection and innocent and 
spontaneous merriment. Now they were forced 
and very mournful smilet which . greeted him ; 
And he had scarcely voice enough to reveal his 
disappointments, expected though they had been. 


On tbe following ba pet forth again, on 

a similar errand, to another town, about twelve 
miles distant from the village*. Put the same ill* 
fortune still attended him > some really had no 
vacancy for workmen, some looked suspiciously at 
him— for his description had gone the round of all 
the papers— and then declined engaging him. One 
person there was, evidently inclined to give him 
work, who asked his name, looked queer on hearing 
if, and inquired if he had not been till lately in 
the. employ of Mr. Dunn, at CL Richard replied 
in the affirmative, and was told there was no em- 
Imminent for him there. 

■ Yet more dejected than before, the unfortunate 
man retraced his steps, resolving without further 
loss nf time to quit the village, perhaps forever, to 

f iroiecute at a greater distance from the scene of 
iis rebuffs ami insults his search of an opportu- 
nity to eurn his subsistence honestly, by the labour 
of Ins hands. 11 is immediate removal was indeed 
ri quiaiie : for the fact of his presence began to be 
whispered abroad, and people w re growing chary 
of sending their children to the shop, where a re- 
puted murderer might be encountered, and were 
not over- ready to come themselves. And this 
shop being now the widow’s sole support, loss of 
custom would be too ruinous to be lightly hazarded. 
Were we giving the rein to Invention . we might 
have sought to work upon the reader's feelings by 
depicting such loss of diatom as being the inline 
diate consequence of the general feeling against 
Richard. But we are relating a plain unvarnished 
tale; ar.d in this ins'ance the woithy villagers did 
not thus visit the presumed misdeeds of the son 
upon his unoffending parent; though the school 
which Kate kept formerly had inevitably to bo 
discontinued. 

(To be continued. J 


^toelvg for the people* 

NATURE’S CARNIVAL. 

Bv And^kw \V inter. 

Standing by the garden gate. 

Little Mary scarce can wait 
For her promised game of play, 

In the orchard blauchod with Mayv 

Oh, T see her, this way; that, 
Glancing* whilst fyer oid straw hat 
Just a little mask hath mads 
1 1 hwart her brow of shifting shade 1 - 

V Now/’ says she, ** I’m full of fun ; 
Take mv hand and lot ttstttn.” 
Stooping heads and shading eyes; 
Oat behind, our hair, it dies 

Swift as swallows skim the grass 
In and out the trees we pass j 
Hun and shade, like golden lace* 
Falling on each rosy face. 

Now the blossoms while as enow 
Pelt us as we rurt below ; 

Nature holdb her Easter day— 

These her bonbons of the Ma w 





THE AVENGING ANGEL. 

This engraving is a German rather than a 
Grecian representation of the Nemesis of the my- 
thology. According to fye classical reading! she 
should be represented with a stern countenance, 
holding in one hand a whip and in the' other a 
pair or scales, and her province was that of aveng- 
ing crimes which human justice left unpunished. 
Rathel, the painter, ..with true genius, gives a na* 
tural embodiment to this beautiful and impressive 
allegory. His Spirit of Retribution is rattier the 
Avenging Angel of the Scriptures, which pursheth 
crime unceasingly to its punishment. The manner 
in which he has treated this fine moral idea is 
grand in the extreme. He has represented the 
Angel holding in one hand the hour-glass in which, 

S rain by grain, Time counts the approach towards 
le final day of retribution , in the other she holds 
the avenging-sword. The artist has daringly vio- 
lated our ordinary ideas of flight in tho .upright 
attitude of the Angel ; but in doing this he has only 
sacrificed a material verity for the purpose of ex- 
alting a moral truth. By this means he the more 
forcibly contrasts the calm aspect of coming justice 
with the perturbed flight of the murderer, who, even 
on the wide heath, flies darkly from his victim, pur- 
sued by guilty fear. The moaning wind sweeps 
ucross the waste, as expressed by the thistles which 
bend beneath its influence. Tnis little incident is 
an example of the German fondness for bringing 
into harmony the aspects of nature and human 
feeling. With their better class writers, and with the 
most eminent artists, this sympathy between mind 
and matter is a very peculiar feature, and one in 
which the Greeks alone surpassed them. 

And now let us say a word or two in answer to 
hints which we have received, t]iat in presenting 
these master-pieces of art, we have adopted too 
high a standard of excellence for a portion of our 
readers — the Working Classes. Great minds w ant 
for their audience human passions, human sym- 
pathies — men and women, in short, as contradis- 
tinguished from mere gentlemen and -ladies. 
Shakspeure, we find, is banished from the patent 
theatres, and has retreated to the unfashionable 
neighbourhoods of the Surrey Theatre and Sadler’s 
Wells : there lie is listened to with breathless atten- 
tion — there his noble sentiments receive their full 
and deep echo in the applause of an audience, un* 
polished, if you will, but still true to nature. 
Macready, night after night, reads the plays of our 
great dramatist in mechanics’ institutions ! Who 
shall say, then, that what is really great and noble 
eannot oe yet appreciated by the Working Classes ? 
Indeed, if we contrast their amusements with those 
of the fashionable world, they seam to have the 
best of it ; for all the West End has of late been, 
running after, disgusting dwarfs, the human tripod. .< 
and Vidocq the thief-catcher ! We rely, then, ana 
shall continue to rely, upon the working men for a 
due appreciation of' our* efforts in this department 
of our paper. To elevate the masses is our great aim ; 
this can never be done by either writing down or 
painting down “to the meanest capacity,” as the 
prdctice has hitherto been Of popular Literature and 
Art. To familiarise the eye to what is Beautiful is 
to educate it. In doing this we are labouring in a 
worthy cause, for this, knowledge of the Beautiful 
is the one great point in which our working classes 
are inferior to those of contiifental nations. 

A. W. 


GLIMPSES OP THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 

^ . By Fkakxlin pox. 

N T a. JV,— Madagascar. 

St. Augustus's Bay is the great rendezvous on . 1 
the coast of Madagascar for whale ships who put j 
in there fo* recruit— -that f 8 to obtain a “ fresh 
mesa,” a small supply of live stock, wood, and 1 
water. The bay is partly formed by a river, from 
the mouths of which (there are two) the shore 
stretches out to the left, forming a high bluff head- 
land, and to the right branches into a cove wooded 
■to the water's edge, and extends its low wavy line 
of bay and sandy beach far as the eye can see. 
This cove is as beautiful ifi appearance as it is the 
reverse in name, and in the associations that are 
connected with the tragedy enacted there. It Was 
christened in the blooa of four of our country- 
men — the boat’s crew of an English frigate — as 
“ Massacre Bay.” They were murdered by the 
treacherous and revengeful tribe of savages that 
frequent there, and inhabit a place called' Tent' 
Rock, a little lower down en tne coast, and from . 
which a party of them take their name. The ca- 
noes which they make use of are exceedingly 
light, made from the trunk of a tree hollowed out, 
and they manuge them very skilfully. One of 
them ranged up within speaking distance of the 
“ Endeavour,” as we were sailing in, and a well- 
made copper-coloured fellow, wno was standing 
up in his canoe, nearly naked, hailed us with all 
the authority of a harbour master. 44 What ship’s 
dat? Who’s captain dat ship, sar?” shouted he, as 
we swept past his little bark, leaving him gesticu- 
lating vehemently, and stamping with iuipatieiice 
at the laughter which his would-be magnificent air 
of command had excited on board. 

“ Let go the anchor,” sung out the old man. 

“ All gone,” and here we are ready for our last 
weary toil, to wood and water for the passage * 
home, and then “Hurrah! for Bedford — home- 
ward-bound, and a full ship, my boys !” cry some; 
and 41 Hurrah ! for Yankee land!” say the rest of 
us. “It’s all the same — so roll up your shirt 
sleeves, and go to work, Jack,” interposed the 
mate. 

In the meantime, before the anchor was well 
down, we were sunounded by a fleet of canoes, 
and the natives, with their spears in hand, were 
swarming up on every side, ana the ship was speedily 
crowded with them. It has been established as a 
rule, by vessels visiting here, that two of the natives 
should surrender themselves unarmed, and always 
remain on board as pledges of the good foith of 
their countrymen, ana to insure the safety of the 
lives of the crew when ashore. Notwithstanding 
this, our captain was rather alarmed at the num- * 
rbers that infested the ship, particularly as we were 
so short-handed j however, there was no help, for • 
it, and w© had nothing left us but tp be civil to 
them. Many of them brought shells of various de- 
scriptions, and fruits, chiefly cocoa-nuts and water- 
melons, which they bartered for all kinds of linen 
cloth or calico, indiscriminately designated aa 
“ clouty*” brass buttons, powder (which they 
prize highly), or iron hoop for their spear heads. 

The squaws— nearly all of whom were well-formed, 
and many of them good-looking — were under 
protection of hideously ugly old things, of what 
sex was always a matter of doubt to me, resembling 
superannuated baboons more than anything else. 
Some of the men stalked about the -deck spear in 
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hand, and fine athletic, graceful-look mg. fellows 
they were: they would occasionally stop, when 
they thought themselves unobserved, and seizing 
one of the iron rings bolted in the ship’s side, pull 
at it with all their might, thinking they had a 
great prize. Every now and then one would seize 
a sailor by the arm, and leading him apart with an 
air of immense importance, any. -—“Ah! you 
friendly the me?” * 

“ Oh, yes,” replies Jack. 

“ Me friendy tne you— givey the beef/* 

This was a capital argument for them, but they 
did not see the full weight of it when reve rsed by 
us, with an accompanying demand for water- 
melons. 

The women display some tasre for music, and 
have a large collection of tunes of all sorts gathered 
from the sailors of ships visiting there. Of an 
evening, twenty or thirty of them would group 
themselves together, lyingeabout the deck in the 


the boat with it, # twa*' nearly sundown, and we set 
oft' (or the ship. • 

“ r l say, Mr. Studson,” said Leigh, as wvi nulled 
along, “ What a note ’twonld be if thetr«foittve*‘ 
was to box the doctor (cook) up in' the gjlUv and 
take the ship.” . . 

“ Yes — by gracious,” saidf Studson, “w« # rathe 
wrong side of the hedge this time, if they have/ 1, 

11 There's many a'ttue word spoke iu jest, " said 
Jack. 

“ Stretch out, my lads,” cried Studson, “ we'll 
soon be on board, now — we’ra close to the ship.’*- 
That we certainly were, but not juite so near' 
getting on board as we expected. Quite a difierert 
scene was presented to bur astonished' eyes. Tie 
savages, in* the absence of the captain with th« 
other boat’s crew, had taken possession of the ship 
(not a very difficult. unntter t as the mate and cook 
were alone left on board), and a double roW of 


themselves together, lyingsabout the deck in the fierce warriors and bright spears faced us from 
moonlight, and sing these tunes with words of the ship on evciy side. As we approached 


moonlight, and sing these tunes with words of the ship on evciy 
their own. Amongst tljie rest they h id “ Jim along they thre wsticks of 
Josey” (which was a late importation, quite new, could lay hands on 
and consequently a favourite), which was chaunted keep off. 


e ship on evciy side. As we approached 
cy thre wsticks of wood and every missile they 
mid lay hands on at us, and yelled out to us to - 


and consequently a favourite;, which was enaunted 
by them all in unison. The most striking thing 
they sung was a sort dF Funeinl Wail. One com- 
mences with a few prolonged mournful notes; the 
rest all join in, with a wild chaunting chorus; 
then the solo again, and so on alternately through- 
out. They keep capital time, and it has a fine 
effect when you catch the notes, mellowed by dis- 
. tance, breaking the silence of those culm, warm 
nights. 

“ As soon as you get through eating,” said Mr. 
Studson to his boat’s crew, who were at breakfast 
with the squaws alongside, and a hungry circle 
round them, some few days after our arrival, “ as 
soon as you get through eating, I guess we’ll go 
wooding, so light your pipes, and pul the axes m 
the boat.” 

Aye, aye, sir.” 

“All in the boat — let go the warp.” Hoist the 
* sail, and away we go from the muddy- coloured 
water of the rapid river into the clear sparkling 
sea round the headland, and follow the bold rocky 
coast in search of a fit* place to begin our labour. 
This we found after an hour’s sail. The cliffs 
gradually shelved down into sandy beach, and we 
glided— apparently almost touching — over coral 
beds wreathed with sea weed, and hauled our . 
boat up in a little inlet, with a beautiful carpet of 
fine sand, and a thick wood in the hack-ground. 

It was now nemly mid-day, and the heat was 
most intense. There was a broad strip of dried 
Band above high water mark, between the boat and 
the wood, across which we had fc., pass and repass 
with our burdens. This became sA heated that, to 


could Jay hands on at us, and yelled out to us to 
keep off. 

We laid on our oars — out of their reach — and 
looked at each other in silent bewilderment for 
some time. 

“ Well, I’m bless'd,” said Leigh, breaking 
Hilence, “ if it a’nt a case with us.” 

“ What shall we do ? Where’s the old man, I 
wonder?” said Studson. “If they’ve pinned him 
ashore, we are in a mess Those wretches will 
have ruusacked the whole blessed ship. Take to 
your oars; we ll pull inshore, and nnd the cap-' 
tain if we can.’ 

“ I think it wouldn't he a bad move,” said Bill, 
“ to pitch some of this wood away out of oui 
road.” 

“ Hold on with that wood, Jack. Don’t heave 
them away,” replied Studson. 

“ What, sir ?" inquired Jack. 

“ Leave half-a-dozen sticks like that,” replied 
Studson. “ We shall want to use ’em for per- 
suaders, like enough, be foie long.” 

The wood was all cleared out, with the exception 
of some stout handy cudgels, and we pulled in- 
shore. We soon left the bay, and passed between 
the sandy flats that here bank the river, and are 
intersected by numberless tributary streams, some 
joining the other branch of the river, and the rest 
tilled by the tide at high water. We followed the 
main brunch, and stretched out manfully agftinst 
the fast ebbing title. None would acknowledge, 
though all felt, weariness from the heavy toil of 
• he morning; npr did any of us allude either to 
the uncertainty of finding our captain, or to the 
dark side of the prospect before us. It was looked 


us who were barefoot, and sailors in hot climates- upon ub coolly, after the first few minutes of sur- 
are seldom otherwise, it was at last almo>t im- prise, as if it weie a matter of every day occur- * 

passable. After every load we ran into the sea, rence. . * 

and sat up to’ our necks in water to cool ourselves. r f We bad pulled about a mile up the river, the 
The little keg of fresh water we had been supplied banks of which bad changed fVom sandy flats to 
with was finished, and as there were trees enough green marshy ground, with trees and bushes, and 
.cut down for our purpose, we started different were now close upon the ohister of huts that coin- 
ways in search of water. Two of us wandered posed Prince Willy's plantation. We could see 
away towards the cliffs, and found several springs theircooking Ares glimmering through the trees, 
bubbling up through th.e sand in pools of salt water, and faintly catch the reflection of the natives’ 
After a while we discovered a cave with a clear dusky forms as they flitted roritid before tbemi 
little rivulet sparkling though it : this was a glo- “ Come, boys,” cried Studson, “ let's get there, 
rtytts sight for us, and we laid and rested in the T guess we’ve got but dreadful little time to lose, 

cool •taplj and drank— and drank again. We re- Start her up, now, there’s good fellows.” 

tr&9&t on1r steps to the boat after a while, nnd found “ Pick her up, my boys, that's the stroke," cried 
thotthe rest hud been equally fortunate, and had Harry; ami answering to that never -failing 
tilled our keg with afresh supply. By the time we rallying cry, which roused us up, and gave our' 
bad chopped the wood into lengths, and luuded arms fresh strength, Vre did stretch out* Tight gal- 
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' Jantly. ' A few minutes brought ns opposite, the 
plantation. The captain’s boat wob there, tied to a 
tree on the river’s bank. Ashore, tome hundreds of 
the' natives, their war spears in their hands, were 
grouped around, apparently in angry discussion, 
with our captain and his little bamf, who were 
standing in the centre of them.. The fierce and 
angry gestures of the natives, as they moved about 
giflong the trees or round the fires, rendered the 
scene no pleasant one for us to look upon. 

• “ Darned if Idon’t think the old man’s got his- 
self into a considerable fix here,” said old Leighr, 
as the boat grounded on the grassy bank, and he 
jumped out with the warp in his hand. 

** Yes,” said Jack, “ and if we ain’t pretty spry. 

I guess they 'll fix us off* too. Here, boys, come ana 
get your ueans,” cried he, as he handed out the 
. cudgels to each of ua. 

- .“Never mind one for .me,” said Leigh, taking 
one of the harpoons out of the boat, and shoulder- 
ing it as a soldier would a musket. “ This, here is 
my weapon. Go ahead, now, as soon as you like. 
I'm sudden death at a long dart.” 

“ Be careful, Leigh,” said Mr. Studson, as we 
hastened up tGwards the captain, who was par- 
leying with the chiefs a couple of hundred yards 
ahead of us. 44 Don’t strike the first blow. 
If you kill one, not a man of us will live to tell 
the tale.” 

The natives stood around ; some leaning on their 
spears, and some clustered in little knots by the 
fires, talking loudly and with fierce gestures. 
They appeared uncertain what to do, or waited 
the Bignalirom their chiefs, who with our captain 
stood in the centre, quite apart from" the rest. As 
we approached we caught some of their conver- 
sation. 44 You savey ine, Captain Taber — me 
friendy the you— me very good man— suppose you 
leav,e one man to-night— plenty bullock, plenty 
water-melon, plenty harp-shell: to-morrow.* 

41 See you blow’ll first,” said the old man. “ I 
guess you would come to-morrow.” ‘ 

44 Ha!” said the savage, stepping hack into the 
nearest group. lie waved his spear, and a party of 
the natives started off’ among tne trees. 

*■ Hullo! Studson,” cried the old man, 44 you’re 
just come in first-rate time ; this fellow says we 
shan’t go off to the ship unless we leave a man 
here.” 

“ They’ll pretty well get into everything aboard 
the ship,” said Jack, 41 if we dont make a move — 
sudden too.” 

“ Got theship,” roared the old man. 

“ Yes.” said old Leigh. “ and there’s a gang 
round there will have our boats, too, moat dreadful 
quick.” 

41 That’s a fact,” said the. captain. We’ve 
nothing left but a run for it. Now, my boys, alto- 
gether, start fair— off”— and off we went at full 
tear. This movement on our part was unexpected, 
and the astonished natives, with a loud yell, started 
after us. Half the ground was traversed that lay 
between us and the river, when the hidden party 
that had before gone round, plunging from the 
bushes, sprang into our boats. 

“Now or never,” cried the captain, as we saw 
them cutting the boat ropes with their spears. The 
warps were severed as we reached the water’s 
edge~~one dash— *oite spring— some in the boats 
headlong — some in the water — what could -with- 
stand a charge like that? A glance was quite 
sufficient for the natives— as our feet left the 
bank, they breached like frightened wildfowl from 
the boat into the river. Another second, and the 
boats are floating down the tide. A shower of 


spears fell harmless in the water as we piffled of I : 
beyond their reach, followed by their* yciUr and 
curses. * / 4 ; 

44 Are you all in the boats ?’’ cried the old man*' 

^ All in, -sir,” is the reply. . . . > r ■ "*■ 

“ Thank God for that. Now give waft boys* 
for the ship.” The tide was with us and we moved 1 
rapidly along down the river and out into ffu* baft 
and as we came still nearer to what we aU now fcitf 
the value of— pur floating home— marly an anxious 
look was turned that way. 

44 Ain’t those canoes, sir,” cried Mr. Studson to 
the captain, pointing to some white specks dimly 
visible through the darkness. 

44 Yes, by gracious,” said the captain, 44 1 believe 
they’re oft*.” 

Another minute, and we spring upon deck. Not 
% soul wus to be seen, but everything portable was 
carried oft*. In the galley was the poor old cook, 
with his arms tied and everything topsy turvey— 
pots and kettles capsized upon him. The mate 
was down bt low in a condition little better. Every- 
thing eatable, or that they fancied of any possible 
use to them, was gone. 

44 Come, cook,” cried old Leigh, 44 go below and 
turn in; let me cook some supper. Blow ’d if we 
ain't first men in the last boat, after all.” 

44 So we are,” said Jack. 44 Don’t catch me 
wooding* ugain though, in a hurry, I reckon.” 


AN ALMANACK AND CALENDAR 

FOR THE ENSUING MONTH.— D ECEMBKK. 
By Caroline A. White. 

GENERAL NOTICES. 

Astronomical Phenomena. — Sun rises at 45 Inin, past 7, 
and sets at 5.1 min. past 3, on the 1st; and on the 91st rises at 
B min. past 8, and seta at 58 min. past 3.— Moon rises at 20 
min. past 3, afternoon, on the 1st, and sets at 40 min. past 5. In 
the morn. ; and on the 31st, rises at 35 min. past 8, afternoon, 
and sets at 36 min. past 6 , morn —Muon's Changes . Full on the 
2d, at 16 min. past 10, afternoon. Last quarter on the 10 th, at 
ftj min. past 8, afternoon. New moon on the 18th, at 42 min. 
past noon. First quurter, 25th, at .80 min. past 6, morning. 
— Mercury a morning star at the beginning of the month, be- 
comes invisible. till about the I3th, when it remains till the end 
of the month an evening star .— Mars is throughout the month 
a morning star. — Weather. Mean temperature, 3 9 deg $ min.; 
highbbt, 55 deg. ; lowest, 17 deg. Frosts are ficquent this month, • 
but seldom continue ; wet fogs'and rain render more gloomy the 
short dull days, and man depends ulmost entirely on the plea- 
santness of his home to make up for the cheerlessness of every- 
thing out of doors. Now, the humblest hearth, garnbhed with 
cleanliness and ministered to by a kindly spirit, becomes a little 
haven of delight. The cosy fire, the well-trimmed lights, the 
neatly placed and kept (though it may be poor and scanty) fur- 
niture, the pleasant looke and tones, from the placid smile upon 
the mother’s face to the crowing of the baby in her arms, that , 


the mother's face to the crowing of the baby In her arms, that 
welcome from his day’s toil the owner of the humble homestead, 
have a potency in their charms, never stronger than at thia 
dreary season — 


41 There is not a sunnier cHm$ 

Than the love. lit winter home.” 

1, Tuesday.— Dark stapelia dedicated on this day to St. 
Eliglus. Forster, In his rustic calendar, notes that, if the weather 
suits, beans and peas should now be planted. 

Events .— On this day, 1783, M. Charles made the first attempt 
(since Icarus), in aerostatics: he was a physician, and distil 
euiblied member of the French Institute. The mariner’s com- 
pass Invented by Flavla Giovia, a native of Amalfi, in Napkg, 
1302. Its variation first observed by Sebastian Cabot, tufc- 
Bristol navigator, though Ferdinand, the son of Cblumbittj 
asserts that his father observed it on the 14th of Sept., 1403. 

Fairs.— Bury 8t Edmonds and Rotherham; cattle and horses. 

2, Wednesday. — St. Bibiana t virgin martyr. 
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Beritfa — N.ipoleon inaugurated with Josephine at the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, 1804. lie placed the dfadem with hit) own 1 
hand* ; an action in .keeping with thoae that put him in pos- 
session of 4t. The flrst stone of the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, In Southampton Buildings, Holbom, placed, 1823; on the 
following anniversary It was established. 

3, Thurso at. — Indian tree sacred to St. Francis Xavier, the 
apostle of the Indivft. 

* IS myrnphy . — On this day, 1823, Belzoni, the traveller, died. 

Event —The election of Nicholas Breahspear, the only English- 
man who ever aat in St Peter's chair, to that high dignity, 1 154. 
lie w.'im the soft of a monk of St. Albani ; Jiis bull, under the 
title of Adrian IV., to Henry II., permitting him to make the 
' conquest of Ireland, is still in existence. 

4, Fnitiar. — On this day we find Borbadon gooseberry dedi- 
cated to St. Peter Chryaoiogus. Fow insects are now seen ; the 
small birds flock to our dwellings for food and shelter ; the wren*, 
sings amidst tbc snow ; the robin, with delightful confidence, 
tap* at the window pane for hi* accustomed crumbs, and rewards 
our cire of him witn his cheery notes. It seems quite a duty at 
this time of year to strew the waste of the table-cloth and bread? 
basket in the way of these feathered pensioners. In severe 
seasons, wild fowls now resort to Inland rivers, and, in making 
their escape from 44 winds and wintry weather,” fall a prey to the 
sportsmen, who are everywhere on the alert. 

Fair*. — Dursley ; cattle and pedlery. Atherston ; horses and 
cattle. ' 

3, Satur ray.— L ong-stalked Hibiscus appears on this day’s 
flonl calendar In honour of St. Crispinn. 

Biography .— Mozart 11 n tubes his Beyniem % and expires, 17P1 
This extraordinary genius was born at Salzburg, Jan 1736 . bis. 
father was a musician, and under bis instructions Wolfgang, at 
four years old, could play correctly simple airs and minuets on- 
the harpsichord ; at six, lie actually dictated compositions w liich 
his fathei wrote down, and be r ore he was twelve years of ng<\ 
had played at nearly all the principal courts of Europe. Intense 
affections and extreme sensibility characterised him. “ His 
short life passed,” says one of his biographers, “ like a strain of 
his own music, alternating between the sweet sad ecstacy of love 
and the shudder of awe.” With all his genius, acknowledged 
even in Italy as a master, he was left to toil on in poverty, with 
no better appointment than that of music teacher to the children 
of tins Elector of Mentz, with a sal.iry of forty pounds per 
annum. 

Event — An order far the expulsion of all Gipsies throughout 
England, 1337 , they lmd left Egypt when attacked by the Turks, 
1513, anil had wandered nearly all over Europe. They were 
driven out of France, 1560, and from most other countries in 
Europe soon after. 

6, Sunday.— 2nd Sunday in Advent. Proper lessons for the 
morning service : Isaiah v., Acts vii. ver. 30; Evening service : 
Isaiah xxtv., Heb. xil. Nest-flowered heath ( Erica nuijtora,) 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, the patron of sailors and children, 
from his having protected stranded travellers and orphans. In 
CAtholio countries, it is customary for mariners to offer votive 
pictures, &c. at his slirine. In Russia there exists a custom, on 
the eve of this day, that reminds us of one on Chrlstmns-eve In 
Germany; but Instead of 44 Kneck Rupert,” St. Nicholas, In 

S onttflcal robes, Jewelled tuitre, and with hi* pastoral staff in hii 
and, makes his appearance at family houses, and inquires Inti 
the conduct of the little people ; passing lightly over their fault*, 
he gives them a world or good advice and eulogises their virtues, 
and In the midst of the children’s awe and admiration takes hit 
departure ; by and bye, on going to rest, each little body deposits 
his or her shoe in a room the door of which is carefully locked, 
and the next morning opened in sight of the whole household, 
when, behold, the shoe la seen covered with toys, trinkets, and 
bonbons, of course, the work of the good ualnt. 

Fair*. — Bodmin ; oxen, sheep, and cloth*. Higham Ferrers ; 
horseS'.horoed cattle, and sheep. 

7, Monday. 

Biography .-- The anniversary of the beheading of Algernon 
Sidney, the political writer and patriot; he adopted Marcus 
Brutus for his model, and died like him la the cause of liberty, 
lie was ts > laelv accused of being concerned in the Rye-house 
plot, tried by Judge Jefferies and a picked Jury, and suffered on 
Tower-hiM. 1683. On the same day (b.c. 43), the murder of 
Cice.o, the unrivalled statesman and orator, was perpetrated 
near Forariuw. 

Fair.— Cheltenham (on this and the 18th) ; cattle and pedlery. 

8, Tuf.su a Conception of the Virgin Mary. Arbor Vila 
dedicate'! to this festival, which was Instituted by Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, bi consequence of William the Second’s 
fleet coming tn shore through a tremendous storm. Com- 
pliments, Virgin, on such occasions, were then as common 
In onr^powmy as rimy still are on the continent — witness the 
chuitmaiUMul^r; and an old topographer tells us, that for- 
merly at thd pier of Dover there was a small chapel built by a 
1 notafsman who, having escaped shipwreck, landed there. It was 
Atiftcafed to tbs Virgin Miuy, a*.d wm called the Lady of Pity’s 


I Chapel. Verv beautiful is the spirit of plbus gratitude' whieh die*. 

1 tated these offerings, and which no doubt (whatever the medium)' 
ascended to the bestower of all mercies. 

9, Wednesday,— Lcocadia. Corsican spruce dmQcftted 

to her. ■ - - ' / 

Biography.— On this day, 1732, died John Gay; author at the 
Be mar' a Opens, lutdrthe well-known exquisite failles. , • 

Eventa.— The commencement of .the great Dost mentioned by 
Matthew Pari*,„ 1J50, which lasted t a q, months and toMays* 
The Thames was traversed by horse and foot. . -i 

Fair.— (9, 10, 11,) Bradford (Yorkshire) ; hogs and pedlery- , 

10, Thursday. >, , ,, . 

Eventa .— Grouse shooting ends. Elizabeth signs ‘the warrant 

for the execution of Mary, Queen of S rota, >563 : the 8th of this 
month, 1542, wan the birthday of this unfortunate princess. 
Luther make* a bonfire of the bull against himself, and the works 
of the anti-reformers, behind the wall* of Wlttcihberg, J520. 

Fair.— (10 and 11.) Bewdley ; first day, hogs only : second dig, 
horned cattle, horsey, cheese, Ac. 

11, Friday.— T he Aleppo pine dedicated to this day. 

Faire.— Baldock ; cheese, cattle, Ac. Boston ; cattle. .*■ 

12, Saturday.-^*. Eadburge , to whom crowded heath (Erica 
conferia ) Is dedicated. 

Event*.— The appearahee of a remarkable cornet visible all 
over England, 1680. Cromwell, with much abuse, and the aid 
of three hundred musketeers, .dissolves the Convention known 
as the Barebones Parliament, 1653. 

13, Sunday,— 3rd Sunday after Advent. Proper lessons for 
the morning service ■ Isaiah xxv., Acts xiii. ; evening service: 
Isaiah xxvi., 1 Peter 1. On this day, cypress is dedicated to 
St. Lury of Syracuse, who rightly conceiving poverty to he 
a state of trial and tribulation, gave up her fortune for the soke 
of self-mortification ; and having been discovered endeavouring 
to make proselytes to Christianity, was put to death by the 
officers of a heathen Judge, A.n., 805. 

Event — The islands of New Zealand discovered by Abel 
Jansen, 1612. 

14, Monday.— S wamp pine sacred to 8t. Spiridon. 

Rventa . — Professor Braun ascertains the congelation of quick- 
silver, 1759 ; Mrs. Orbelin at Vienna, 1785, discovered how tq 
render It malleable. It was first given to patients under inocu- 
lation in 1745. 

Fair . ~ Thirsk ; horned cattle, horses, sheeps, &c. 

15, Tuesday. — P itch pine dedicated to St Florence. 

Event.—- 1 The abdication and exile of Rlcnzi, 1347 — "who,” 

says the title-page of Father Cercraju’s menloir of him, "from a 
low and despicable situation, raised himself to sovereign autho- 
rity In Rome, in the fourteenth century, assuming the title of - 
Tribune, and proposing to restore the Ancient free republic;" 

44 but Rienzl formed not his sentiments agreeably to the mean- 
ness of his extraction— he became an excellent scholar, and aa 
he had a Npirit elevated as his ideas; he soon obtained the cha- 
racter of un extraordinary person, and merited the esteem and 
friendship of the celebrated Petrarch, his coteir.porary.” 

IB. Wednesday.— Chinese arbor vita sacred to St. Alice. 
This day is marked in the Church calendars O, Sapientia l— the 
commencement of nn anthem in honour of Christ’s coming, 
which was sung from this day till Christmas eve. It is also the 
loginning of the.Ember days or week, an ancient fast, when the 
monk* were enjoined to more than ordinary abstemiousness, 
preparatory to the feast of Christmas. 

17, Thursday. -White cedar dedicated to St. Otympias. 

Biography.— The birthday of the illustrious Sir Humphrey 

Davy, whose Important discoveries ip chemistry have won him 
a place amongst the greatest philosophers of his time. He was 
born at Penzance, in Cornwall, 1778 ; he died, MAy 30, 1829. It 
Is worthy of remark, m showing how prone the very wisest of 
us are to prejudices, I hat when the practicability of lighting * 
London with gas was tirrt mooted, the great experimental philo- * 
sopher laughed at the idea' 

Fair.— Hornsea; horses and cattle. 

18, Friday,— New Holland cypress sacred to St. Winehald. 
About this time good ho; sewlvet commence the amalgaination 
of mince, and in other ways prepare for Christman ; the prices of 
all sorts of edibles are raised as we approach jt ; therefore, as c?d 
Francis Moore Is wont prophetically to, remind us, 44 A word to 
the wise Is enough,” 

19, Saturday.— St. Samthuna. Two-coloured heath (erica s 
bicolor) saered to her. 

Event— One of the most curious in modern histpry— the return ' 
of the Emperor Napoleon from his exile’s grave m S|, Helena, *. 
to the church Of the Invalides at Paris, where his relies were ' 
entombed with much solemn pomp and public sympathy, 1344. 

30, Sunday.— 4th Sunday after Advent. Proper" leesons for • 
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Told this, to the dime be said, 

M Five miles walked you with this maid ? " 
Said she, M For her ride I paid ; 

V She is ill." 

u Then you are kin to her ? ” said he :* 

• ** No, oh no l But those that be 
Would not do it, sir," answered she, 

Softly still 

* Asked he, “ Could you both not ride ? ’* 
u Little, since my husband died, 

Have I ; she has nothing," replied 
Yet the dame. 

Looked he wondering in her face ; 
Heavenly shone its human grace ; 

And to him the world apace 

* Heavenly shone. 

As, when in a wood, a shower 
Lights up every leaf and flower, 

Was the universe ift this hour 
Lit for him. 

Oh, let none learn good by stealth ; 
Tombing so -earth’s real wealth; 

Thus regained its moral health 

This poor soul. 


MEMOIR OF FREDERICK DOUGLAS3. 

By Mary Howitt. 

If we were to write ten volumes on the atrocities 
and miseries of slavery in the abstract, we could 
say nothing half so impressive and conclusive as is 
the simple, honest narrative of areal slave, written 
by himself. Listen, then, to a brief outline of such 
a history, ye good, warm-hearted, working men 
and women of England. The man whose history 
it is, is now among you : welcome him kindly, 
wherever you meet with him ; for he is a noble 
human being; and beyond this — and this is what 
ho will ask from you —waft across the Atlantic 
the sighs of your deepest sympathy for the mil- 
lions who suffer daily as he has done — claim Che 
whole coloured race as your brethren, and demand 
that they shall be free f 

Frederick Douglass is a slave. There is one 
man in America to whom he belongs, as a chattel : 
were he in Maryland, where thai master lives, he 
might be chained, and scourged with a cowskin 
whip till blood flowed to his feet. He can read 
and write, and has very much knowledge. Some 
minds gather knowledge by intuition ; his is of 
that kind— but for this very cause would hia master 
treat him more savagely. If he escaped, he might 
be hunted with bloodhounds, and when retaken 
might be tortured as if he had fallen into the hands 
of fiends. The Book of Martyrs contains nothing 
more horrible than that master might legally 
inflict on Frederick Douglass, were Tie again to 
fail into bis hands. 

TheteMre, in the slave States of America, about 
tbre^ipiQfuns.of slaves: some of these are used 
bll£sff- t&an v of these are used much worse, than 
FiSwerick Douglass has been. But now, to his 
history Slaves very rarely know their ages, any 
*■* t&ore than domestic animals do — for there is no 
‘parish register for them— no birthday anniver- 


saries: Frederick Qmi glass, therefore, can only 
conjecture how old * he is. His’’ mother was a 
slave: his father was a white manand'her master, i 
Slaveholders geftrally have large families by their 
female slaves ; but these children hayp nojelaim , 
on the father’s affettum — he sells them, or .makes 
them his own slaves, jpst as may suit Us conve- 
nience. This is one way of increasing his pro- i 
perty. Our little new-born slave, -Frfderiok— for | 
the slave has no surname; that is his master’s I 
privilege— was, as is customary, separated . from 1 
tiis mother soon after he was born ; for the stave 
must have no affections, any more than th$ horse 
or cow. He never, he tells us, saw his mother 
more than four or five times in his life, and then 
but for a very short period, and in the night, one 
was hired out fo a Mr. StuArt,. who lived twelve 
miles off: and she used to go in the night to see i 
her child, travelling all the way on foot, after her 
day’s work was done ; and if she were not back at 
her work by sunrise, she was severely whipped. 

He never saw her by daylight ; she came to him in 
the dead of night, lay down beside him, folded 
him in her arms to sleep — but when he woke next 
morning, she was gone. Thus* for a few times, 
met the mother and child ; ,anu .then Death, the 
kindest friend to the slave, put an end to these 
meetings, and to her hardships and sonows at the 
same time. He might then have been about seven 
years old. 

The father of the little slave was one Captain 
Anthony, who lived on a small farm belonging to 
4 huge plantation. He was the overseer of the 
overseers, and possessed about thirty slaves. 

To give an idea of an overseer, we will give a 
sketch of the one who had the oversight of this un- 
fortunute thirty. He always went about armed 
with a <owskin whip and ajieavy cudgel. He used .’ 
to cut and slash the women’s heads so horribly, 
that even Captain Anthony wus angry with him : 
and yet Captain Anthony liimself was not merciful 
— he had considerable pleasure in whipping a slave. 

One day lie tied up a poor female slave to a joist, 
and whipped her upon the naked back till she was 
literally covered with blood. No words, no tears, 
no pruyers from his gory victim could move his 
iron heart. Little Frederick stood not far off. 
trembling, and saw it. He says “he never shall \ 
forget it. It struck him with awful force. It was 
the blood-stained gate, the entrance to the hall of 
slavery, through which he was about to pass.” 
These are his own forcible wowls. 

This inhuman wretch thought, nevertheless, that 
some religious instruction was necessary for the 
oiave. The preacher and religious teacher always 
enforced obedience to their masters ; that was the 
true pith of the lesson, and therefore they must 
learn religion betime. During the summer, there- 
fore, little Frederick and about thirty other little 
lad's were sent ever y evening to the prayer-school, 
the only school they went to. This was kept by a 
very old slave, who was fit for nothing else.- lie 
had been beaten all his working days, and now , 
that he had a little power himself, he sate with q 
large whin in his hand, and taught the children 
the Lord's Prayer: "‘and for every inattention, 
mistake, or forgetfulness, he gave tnpm a cut with 
the lash. The Lord’s Prayer and the stinging 
lash became early associated. Thus .were they 
taught. 

Captain Anthony had two sons, and one daughter 
married to ond Thomas. Auld, or. paptaiu,. as he 
was called, because he was master of the trading 
vessel in which the product of the whole planta- 
tion was sent to Baltimore. The plantation be* 
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f longed to Colonel Llbyd, and consisted of about 
twenty smaller farms. Th® Colonel's residence 
waa called the Great House Farm, and tills was 
the central, place of business . all disputes were 
settled' here, runaway slaves were publicly whipped 
here, and here, too, each month, the slaves came, 
hr rather a few out of the whole number came, to re- 
ceive their stipulated allowance ,tjf food and clothes. 
Each slave received for the month eight pounds of 
pork or Ash, and on d bushed of corn -meal. This 
was all they had to live on. Their y curly clothing 
consisted of two. coarse linen shirts, one jacket, 
one pair of trowsers, one pair of stockings, one 
pair of shoes, all Of the coarsest kind. Two coarse 
linen shirts a year constituted the sole clothing of 
th$ children^ until they were fit for work. Beds, 
the slaves had none, unless one coarse blanket be 
considered such. But the slaves suffer less from 
the want of beds, than the want of time to sleep. 
.When their day’s work is done, they have to w6frk 
for themselves — to wash, to met.d, to. cook; they 
have nobody to do these things for them, and thus 
they are done at night ; and when they are ended, 
they lie down in their miserable blankets, and 
sleep till the driver’s horn calls them to the field, 
and the driver’s whip Imrries them into it. 

A greht deal has been said of the irrepressible 
gaiety of the slave ; we have been told that his 
songs are incessant, and this has been made an 
argument in favour of his condition. Let us hear, 
then, why the slaves appointed to fetch from the 
Great House Farm the monthly alLo nances of food 
made the dreary old woods for miles round rever- 
berate with their wild songs, for there is a "deep 
argument in the fact. “ Their songs,” says 
Frederick Douglass, “revealed at once the highest 
joy and the deepest sadness. They composed and 
sung as they went along, consulting neither time 
nor tune. The thought thut came up cume out, 
if not in the word in the sound ; and as frequently 
in the one us in the other. They would sometimes 
sing the most pathetic sentiment in the most rap- 
turous tone, and the most rapturous sentiment in 
the saddest. Into all ^eir songs they would 
manage to weave something of the Great House 
Farm. Especially would they do this when leaving 
home. They would then sing most exultinglv thy 
follow ing words : — 

I uin going sway to the Great lloiwe Farm, 

Oh, yea J uh, yea I oh. 

This they would sing, as a chorus, to w ords which 
to many would seem unmeaning jargon, but which, 
nevertheless, Were full of meaning to themselves. 

I have frequently thought that the mere hearing 
of those songs would do more to impress some 
minds with the horrible character of slavery, than 
the reading whole volumes of philosophy on the 
subject could do. I did not, when a slave, under- 
stand the deep meaning of those rude, incoherent 
songs. I was myself within the circle, so that I 
neither saw" nor heard as those without might Bee’ 
and hear. They told a tale of woe which was 
then beyond my feeble conception ; they were 
tones long, Iona, mid deep: they breathed the 
prayer and complaint of souls boiling over with 
the bitterest anguish. Every tone was a testimony 
against slavery, and a prayer to God for a delive- 
rance from chains. The hearing of those wild 
notes always depressed my spirit, and filled me 
with ineffable sadness. I have frequently found 
myself in tears whilst hearing them. The mere 
recurrence to those songs now affects me. To 
those song* I trace the first glimmering concep- 
tion of the dehumanising character of , slavery, r I 


can never get rid of that conception. Those songs 
still follow me, and deepen my hatredrof slavery, 
and quicken my sympathies for my brethren in. 
bond?. If apy one wishes tp be, impressed with 
the soul-killing effects of slavery, let him go to 
Colonel Lloyd;* plantation, and, on allcwauce day, 
place himself in the deep pine woods, utid there 
let him in silence analyse the. sounds that shall 
pass through the chambers of his soul ; and if bo 
i4 not thus impressed, it will only be because there 
is no flesh in his obdurate heart. It is impossible 
to conceive a greater mistake than thsi slaves sing 
because they are happy. Slaves sing most when 
they are most unhappy. ’Die songs of the slave 
represent the sorrows of his heart, and he is re- 
lieved by them only as an aching heart is relieved 
by tears.” 

To return to our little Frederick, yet wearing 
nothing but his juvenile garment of a shirt. Be- 
side going to the prayer school, his business was 
to look after Captain Anthony’s cows and poultry, 
and to run errands- for Mrs). Auld. They did not 
very often whin him, but be suffered bitterly from, 
hunger and cold. At length he was seven, and 
old enough to have a pair of trowsers ftnd to work. 
He was sent, therefore, to Bultimore, to Mr. Hugh 
Auld, Captain Auld’s brother, to wait on Master, 
Thomas, his little son. Hugh Auld had married 
a wife from one of the Northern States, a young 
woman who bad woiked for her own Weaa, and 
never till now had owned a slave : her heart, 
therefore, was full of human kindness. She re- 
ceived the little slave with a face beaming with 
good nature, and it caused the most inconceivable 
happiness to fill Iris soul. Presently, this- kind 
woman began to teach him to read, and allowed 
him strange liberties. One Sunday evening, when 
his master was gone to chapel, he lay down under 
the tuble and fell asleep. In awhile he, was woke 
by a sound of reading in bis ears— it was his mis- 
tress reading the bible aloud to herself. She read 
the first chapters of Job : the little slave had never 
henid anything like that before — he raised himself 
up silently on his elbow and listened. She read 
with great earnestness, apparently deeply im- 
pressed with the sense of the chapter; ana as she 
read, he determined never to rest till he too could 
read and gather up for himself wonderful histories 
like that. When, however, he had got so far in 
reading as to spell words of three or four letters, his 
master made the discovery of what his wife was 
doing, and instantly put a stop to it ; for it was un- 
lawful, he told her, as well as unsafe, to teach a slave 
to read. In the hearing of the hoy he said, that 
“ learning would spoil the best nigger in the world ; 
it would unfit him for a slave ; it would make him 
discontented and unhappy.” 

These were not wise words of Mr. Hugh Auld, 
for they gave rise to a train of rvas»«nlig which 
‘was never silenced again. ‘'It was a new and 
special revelation, explaining daik and mysterious 
things with which hi** youthful understanding had 
struggled in vain. Ho now understood the white 
man’s power to enslave the black man. From 
that moment he understood the pathway from 
slavery to freedom.” 

Seven year* went on, and changes took place. 
The mild, gentle mistress had profited, by her 
husband’s words, as well as the slave. . Irrespon- * 
sible power hud converted even her intri a cruel 
tyrant; and now, the highest crime which, in her' 
eyes, a slave could commit, was to read. Frederick, 
however, learned to read, spite of all her efforts to 
prevent it. He had nl.*o a little library of his own, 
curiously enough collected, and not consisting of 
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volume*, Juit of minute portions of them; for, in upon me.*' The house Where all this intense 
whenever ne saw printed paper of any kind lying misery was endured ’wfcood on the shore of Cuesor 
in the kennels, or trodden under foot in the streets, peake Bay. The poor heart-broken slave would 
he picked it up, carefully cleaned it from the mud, often stand for hours in th£ stillness of the Sabbath, 
washed and dried it,* ana possessed himself of its watching with agonised heart and tearful eye the 


contents. In this way he became th > proprietor 
of several stray leaves of the bible. But, in the 
meantime,' thjs reading and thinking had produced 
that very discontent which his master had foretold. 

Hefnow understood the difference between a free „ . _ . . . 

man and slave, and. this knowledge embittered his they were beyond the endurance of tbempaUpbit- 
existenco Co sfich a degree, that lie often wished ennhed slave. Frederick was hidthg oriO dey in a 
fur death. All Ill's faculties were alive; and from wood, and his master was in, chase of him, when, 
everything which surrounded him he- derived ex- he fell in with another slave with whom he was ac- 
citing knowledge. He heard people talking a great quainter!. This slave* whose name was Sandy, on 
deal about abolitionists, and one day his master hearing his- troubles promised to get him a certain 
said in hie hearing, that “all the wickedness of root out of the woods which, if he always wore on 
the slaves was owing to these abolitionists.” lyhat his right side, would entirely disable Covey or any 
in the world could an abolitionist be? Bf good other white man from Hogging him. Sandy himself 
fortune, he presently fell in with a dictionary, and had worn it, he said, for years, and never since so. 
eagerly looked for the word— but no' light was doing had received a blow. Th$ magic root was 


countless number of shipping going forth pver the 
free ocean. The sight, affected him powerfully, 
and from this eight again were rekindled ’tapira- 
tions after freedom. - 1 . . ' 


wren Ul l III 1C f UIIU uitu I\I1UV> U'U^r. unc uu Hi iff sum jrv vjl t 

the rest, as Mr. Hugh Auld had said, only made returned hack to Covey’s house. Strange to say for 
him more discontented and unhappy. two days, the savage man was mild, but on the third 

He learned to write, too, by challenging boys in the virtues of the root were put to a. severe test. 


the street to writing-matches with chalk on the Covey, who seemed to have waited only for an 
pavement and board-fences, when he himself knew opportunity for revenge, found it, and fell upon 
the form only of two or three letters; and later, his victim with tenfold fury ; at that moment, how- 
by practising in Master Thomas’s old copy-books ever, whence came the spirit let the wise say, the 
When the family were at chapel. soul of the man rose up within the slave, and the 

£fter awhile, Mr. Hugh Auld and his brother end of it was that he was the victor. This, he tells 
Thomas, whose property Frederick was, quarrelled, us, was the turning-point in his career as a slave, 
and he took back his slav . Thus he came back It rekindled the few expiring, embers of freedom, 


to the place of his birth. Old Captain Anthony 
was now dead, and Captain Auld was master in 
his place. This man was mean, cruel, and cowardly; 
his very slaves despised him. He believed himself, 
nevertheless, a very religious man ; he prayed 
morning, noon, and night, and seemed to think 
that this show of religion would cancel the most 
atrocious cruelties. Of all his slaves he hated 
most the slave, whom he had lent to his brother; 
he said that a city life had spoiled him, and that 
he would corrupt the rest of the slaves. A dread- 


[ and revived within him a sense of bis own man- 
hood. It recalled the departed self-reliance, and 
inspired him again with the determination to be 
free. Strange to say, Covey never spoke of the 
triumph his slave had had over him ; no doubt he 
feared that if this were noised abroad his reputa- 
tion as a negro-breaker would be gone for ever. 

A year or two afterwards Frederick lived with a 
Mr. Freeland, and here began secretly to teach 
his fellow slaves to read. *He had a Sunday-school, 
and devoted also three evenings a week to this 


he would corrupt the rest of the slaves. A dread- and devoted also three evenings a week to this 
ful charge this, and therefore it must be met by laudable purpose: and yet, had it been known, lie 
severe means. Not far off lived one Edward would. have been liable to severe whippiitg, 

Covey, a famous tiegrc-breaker — not a horse- struction of the slave being unlawful. Many t 
breaker, good reader, but a sum-breaker — rather a by this means learnt to read! The utmost aifr 
new occupation to youv cars. This man had a little and unanimity existed among these poof fel 
farm, and the slaveholders used to send their read- “ They were noble souls,” says he; “ they not 
in gaud writing and thinking slaves — those who had possessed loving hearts hut brave ones also.” 
any spark of manhood about them — to be broken-in In the year 1835 he resolved to make a 


would, have been liable to severe whippiitg, all in- 
struction of the slave being unlawful. Many slaves 
by this means learnt to read! The utmost affection 
and unanimity existed among these poof fellows* 
“ They were noble souls,” says lie; 44 they not only 


any spark of manhood about them — to be broken-in In the year 1835 he resolved to make a great 
by him. Covey had immense reputation in this line, attempt, to secure his liberty. He communicated 
What a tophet of misery must his little farm have his resolve to son\e of his beloved companions in 
teen! affliction. Five of them entered into this league. 

Let us hear what our poor rending and thinking On the Saturday night previous to the Easter holi- 
slave says of it. “ If at any one period of my days they determined to take a boat up the Chesa- 
life more than another, I was made to drink the peake Bay, and then turning their canoe adrift, 
bitterest dregs of slavery, it was during' the first follow the guidance of the North Star till they got * 
six months of my stay with Mr. Covey, Scarcely beyond the limits of -Maryland. Frederick wrote 
a week passed without his Hogging me. We w*re a pass for each of them, for without such pass no 


worked in all weathers. It was never too hot or slave could leave his master’s plantation.-, 
too cold; it would never rain, blow, hail, or snow . Nothing could equal their intense anxiety as the 
too hard for us to work in the field. Work, work, time drew near. Each vgns pledgedto each other 
work, was scarcely less the order of the day than in the most solemn manner.' At length the day 
the nights - The lougest day was too short for him, came, the coming of. which was fixed upon for their 
and thksl&rtest night too lung. I was somewhat enterprise. Early in* the morning they went as 
* unmanageable when I first went, there, but a few usual to the field ; they were, at work, “and all at 
mA|y$lror his discipline tamed me. Mr. Covey once,” says he ’n,his narrative, “I was over- 
jRmfrded in breaking me. I was broken in body, whelmed with on. indescribable feeling, in the. ful- 
IftwVAiid spirit. My natural elasticity was crushed . ness of which I turned to Sandjf (he who had given 
jeriy intellect languished; the disposition to read him the root), and said,* We are betrayed!* 4 Well/, 
^departed; the cheerful spat k th t lingered about said he, 4 that thought W this moment atnick me I'“ 
»* my eyfe departed ; the dark night of slavery closed They said no more. % 
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And they Had been betrayed. One of their little 
band was too weak for the trial, and they were all 
taken at breakfast-tim* ; beaten,., bound, and sent 
off to jail. Upon the whole' they managed well ; 
by one way or another they destroyed their passes, 
«i»d agreed among themselves to own nothing. 
Contrary to all expectations the p other« were taken 
back by their masters, and „ Frederick alone left to 
be Bold. ’ But be was not sold ; he was once riYura 
sent t6 live at Bbltifriftt 1 * with Mr. Hugh Atila, 
and h fare It# again busied his tnind with plans for 
gaining his liberty, and from tbis place be actually 
effected his escape. 

The means by which this was done he does not 
tell for a humane and wise reason. Weie they 
known, he says, it would involve others in the most 
embarassing difficulties, and wonld also cause still ' 
• renter vigilance on the part, of the slaveholders; 
oid thus, as he says, “ perhaps be the means of 
guarding a door whereby some dear brother bonds- 
man might escape his galling chains." He had I 
for a long time fixed upon the 3d of September, in 
. the year 1838, for the day on which he would make 
his great attempt ; and accordingly, so well were 
his plans laid, that on that same day he left his 
bondage and succeeded in .reaching New York 
without the slightest interruption whatever. Of 
the means he used or the route be took we know 
nothing. One Little characteristic circumstance 
we must not omit here, which we have heard him 
relate, and which exhibits the excited state of his 
feelingH whilst this great scheme was agitating his 
mind. The thought of it was never absent from 
him; but it could not be spoken aloud. He was 
known however to his master as a Methodist, and 
thus he poured out. the full current of his thoughts 
in hymns which, applicable to the captive spirit 
looking for emancipation in death, were applicable 
likewise to the living bondsman about to escape 
from his outward fetters. Thus he would sing 
words to which the following would be the 
refrain : — 

Hun to Jesus, sliun the danger; 

I don’t expect to stay much longer here 1 

I thought 1 heard them say 

There were lions In the way : — 

I don’t expect to stay much longer here 1 

It is impossible to give the full effect of these 
simple, but expressive words; those who have 
heard this extraordinary man speak of his former 
• life, or have heard him sing, can imagine the deep 
pathos, the intense significance given to them iii 
this way. 

Within a fortnight after his escape he was married 
in New York to Anna Murray, a free woman, his 
long intended wife, and one who probably had a 
hand in his deliverance. Five minutes after his 
marriage, his bride shouldered one part of their lug- 
gage and he the other, and off' they went on their 
way to New Bedford, as happy as if life had all 
been one % pathway of flowers. Wherever they 
went they found ine friends ’of the poor kml the 
oppressed ; he began to feel that he was a free man 
among the free.' At New Bedford he received his 
permanent sirname of &Miglas9, hitherto he had 
changed it many tiniest A friend of* his had just 
been reading the Lady of the Lake, and suggested 
her patronymic name as his. He adopted it ; and 
long may he and his descendants bear it f 

*• I found employment," says he, “ the third day 
after my arrival at New Bedford, in stowing a 
sloop with a load of oil. It was new, dirty, and 
hard work, but I weiit at it with a glad heart and 
a Willing hand. I was now my own matter. It 
| was a happy moment, the rapture of which can be 

understood only by thos* who. have ; c ; 

It was the first work the r«ward>f which- * 

tirely my own. I worked that day with* arttftyuto 

I had never, before experienced, 7 / 

for nmelf and my new W-inamed wife. w • 

.me the starting point of,* new * *. „ 

Soon after this be became acquainted -1 

writings of the Abolitionists, and a ft#* '■ ‘ 

indeed, began in hit soul. He now fully pndei^tdf^ 

, the meaning of the word. He attended JKtt^SwngpT t 
meetings, and ndW and .then sfcid * fe^wbrd* \ 
them; the power to speak gireW^trongen and' , 
stronger, and at length, he came out on#fcf thp . 
most able advocates of the cause of emancipation* 

The secrets and horrors of the prison-house' wete . * [ 
known to him ; he was naturally dloqu^ot, endowed ' 
with great powers of mind, and one every way 
calculated to assert the claim of the coloured man ] 

to the rights of common humanity. t .Fpir four years * 
he was employed by the Anti-SfaVery Society of , ' } 
America as a lecturing agent, producing by. his f 
burning eloquence as he went along a'thrilf through*, 
the heart of the people, and putting forth in his ' 
own person the most incoritestible argument 0U 
behalf of his brethren in bonds, who, though slaves, 
are yet men. This was not done, however,, without 
considerable risk to himself. In many places tna ; 
greatest excitement was produced by h& exposures 1 
of the horrors of slavery. The pro-slavery party 
followed him with the most inveterate hatred. 
Great mobs, in many iustances, collected to assail 
him. And in one instance, at Pendleton, Indiana, 
in 1843, lie had his right hand broken by the vkk 7 
lence of the people, who assailed him arid his 
companion with sticks and stones. According to 
his principles as a non-resistant, he could make no 
reprisals; but endeavoured by mild words and a 
peaceable demeanour to disarm their fury. A 
little bpy, however, ran up to him-mid said that ' 
the people were killing hia companion ; whereupon, 
at once forgetting non-resistance, he rushed iq 
among them, rescued his friend, and came off . with 
an injury the traces of which lie will carry to his 
grave. In 384-1 he wrote the narrative of hia life , 
— the boldest step which he had yet taken in hia 
career as a free man. This little book aold im- 
mensely, but such was the excitement produced by 
it that it whs thought adyisublc ho should for 4 A 
time leave the United States, more especially as he 
had in it published his identity and pluceof abode, 
by which means his owner might take measures 
for regaining possession of him. it being legal 
by the constitution of the United States for any 
master to seize upon his escaped slave in any part 
of their territories where he might have taken 
refuge. 

This was one reason for his coming to this 
country, but there were yet others; he wished to 
acquaint himself with the land of his paternal an- 
cestors, and to improve and enrich his mind from 
the stores of knowledge which would here open 
to him ; but, above all, to advocate v ith us the 
cause of his degraded and oppressed pcuple, to 
excite, as he himself says, “ such an intelligent 
interest on the subject of American slavery at 
shall re-act upon his own country, and tend to 
shame her out of her adhesion to a sy tern so abhor- 
rent to Christianity and her republican institu- 
tions." 

Such is Frederick Douglass, the chattel that 
the man that is. We have seen something of IdPf' 
we have heard’ more, and all tends to, place him 
higher in our esteem. We acknowledge him as a 
brother man, give him the warm, right-hand of 
lellowhhip. jiMlbcHitily wUh liln. God speed! 
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By Georoina C. Monro. 

{Continued ft Am png* 294.) 


, heaping fearflit misery oh his family ;* but until 
T II E L AW OF OPINION. th^n hfe had not seen it* full extent; ’ But self will 

have its due op all occasions'; 4 even amid his 
p a tale. .. aggravated distress on ttieir account, itcost'him a 

By Georoina C. Munro. bitter pang to know that Kate 1 had Yiot made a 

single attempt to vindicate* him. Be could not, 
{Continued fr Am png* Wi) therefore, marvel, at th$ imperfectly 7 concealed 

* It waS night when Richard reached the first loathing with which she eridured hfi; parting em- 
straggling houses of the hamlet; yet afier passing brace, even while murmuring best ariq‘ sincerest 
them he sat down in the deeper obscurity at the wishes for his . happiness ; his mother, tod/ os she 
foot of a ruined wall, for bis heart failed him at blessed him, breathed a prayef rather for his re- 
the thought of meeting those at home, with the formation than his preservation Rom. evil ways ; 
tale of repeated denials he had to tell. He heard and he left them 'with a heavy" heart. Inwardly re- 
a footstep coming along, and shrunk down to the solving never again to" cast the blight of hfe pre- 
level of a large stone and the rank weeds beside sence over them. ' ..... 

it, for whose vicinage he was thankful; for, more However, fortune seemed disposed to smile more 
especially in his present irritated And desponding kindly on him In the distant town, which, after 
mood, he hated tne very idea of encountering any ninny days of weary travelling, he reached at last ; 
of his former acquaintances. Presently he heard for there he obtained employment, under a feigned 
a lighter though slower Btep approaching from the name, and by his expertness and . industry ap- 
opposite direction ; and while still the angle of (he peared to have secured & fair prospect of its con- 
wall prevented his seeing this second person, the tinunnee. 

fhan, who was by this time close to' him, called One day there Crime a person on business to 
out — 44 Why, who comes here? is't you, Mary ?” Drewutt’s employer, whose face the wanderer half 
4, No — it’s me— Kate Drewatt,” replied Richard's fancied he had seen before, though, as the stranger 
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man, who was by this time close to' him, called One day there came a person on business to 
out — 44 Why, who comes here? is't you, Mary ?" Drewutt’s employer, whose face the wanderer half 
41 No — it’a tne— Kate Drewatt,” replied Richard’s fancied he had seen before, though, as the stranger 
sister in a tren blin* voice, and the next instant he appeared to take no notice of him, he thought it 
could discover her form amid the dimness. must have been mere fancy. After that day it 

41 Oh ! ar’n’t you almost afraid to be out so late? occurred to him, however, that his fellow-workmen 
shall l go home with you?” inquired, with consi- kept more aloof, and were little disposed to enter 
derable hesitation, the former speaker, whom into conversation with him, and not at all to seek 
t Drewatt recognised as one he had often considered his companionship — a circumstance rendered the 
Kate's most favoured lover. Poor girl ! it was less remarkable, it must be owned, by his being in 
in those bygone days when she had several. general silent, moody, and reserved ; for, strive as 

44 No, thank you: I can go home by myself,” he might to prevent if, the hard usage he had of 
said Kate in a prouder tone. late experienced had wrought such change in his 


44 Why, Kate, you mustn't take it ill of me, that demeanour. When Saturday night came, he was 
— that — ” began the youth, 44 I mean, you mustn't asked whether lie had ever gone by the name of 
put any blame on me because that—” Drewatt ; he could not deny it, and was at once 

44 1 put no blame on anyone for anything,” re- discharged -^penniless, except for his last, week 
plied Kate sadly. 44 But you needn't tell me wages, since he had made a constant practice of 
plainer what you mean, George Rush wood, for transmitting every farthing he could spare to his 
your looks and your behaviour have spoken mother, whose declining health and narrow means 
plainly as a printed book already.” — narrowed jet more through Kate’s loss of her 

44 But what I mean, Katc,.js not for you to be school — stood in much need of such assistance., 
going to think I didn't love you, because I can’t Richurd judged truly, that after this c.ircovory 
now wish you for my wife. If you were changed, it would be of no avail to seek employment in the 
Kate, as you can never change ; if you were ugly neighbourhood, and on the impulse of the moment 
add frightful, instead pf the prettiest girl here* he determined on taking his departure instantly 
abouts, 1 would have loved you all the same — I from the place where the stigma of hatred ana 


have Worked for you, and for your mother, disgrace had followed. So 


if she was poor and old, and had a dozen helplesu | sonals, which had not muc? increased in l>ulk 
children, I'd have worked for them all. 1 But no, during the interval, he set out that very night 
Kate — though it goes nigh to break my heart to to recommence, his wanderings. lie had gone 
aay so— I can’t have the folks say, that my wife is scarcely half a mile with this intent, when he per- 
Dick Drewatt'* sister.” reived a horse standing by the roadside riderless. 


up his per- 


Dick Drewatt'* sister.” reived ahorse standing by the roadside ridtrftss. 

You might have waited till she was offered to On drawing near he found that he who should 
you before you refused her.” replied Kate with a have been tne rider was lying/ head downwards, 
little feminine spirit, though even then she could in a dry and shallow ditch, in the heavy sleep of 
hardly speak for weeping. 44 But though Kate intoxication, with one foot still in the stirrup, and 
Drewatt is ircry, Ver/ unhappy, she is not y et so his life at the horde's piercy. But, wiser .than his * 
miserable as to wish the love or the pify of any uj'astcr, the animal stood perfectly qdiet,— one 
man, much less any man who could despise her/' might almost fancy, meditating on the fallen state 
“During their short dialogue, the poor girl had of man. The stranger appeared in danger of in - 
moved pas tRush wood, and she now hurried away, stant suffocation ; therefore, Drewptt hastily extri-' 
without leaving time for a reply. Her sometime cuted his foot, dragged him to A safer position on 
suitor, and even now lover, gazed ufter her for a the grassy hanK, ana looltfjed his cravat'. It then 
minute. u No — I can't do it! ” he exclaimed at occurred to him to try to- discover some clue to the • 
length, striking hi* stick loudly on the earth ; 44 1 residence of his unwished- for charge, whom he * 
cant! father and huother would come out of did not much like to leave alone, in that condition, 
thefr.qffl^t^raves to curse me, if I did it ! ” and and who wap to all appearance a farmer well to do 
'Ini’ la bitter malediction on his unsuspected lis- in the world. On examining his pocket* with that 
teKer/f€u*hwoo£ went his way. 4 vie^v, Dre.watt found a large lum m gold, and notes 

C*n anyone giie& that listener's feelings? they to evidently a. greater. amount.' ’fheyoide ‘Of the 
cannot imagine them more painful than they were, tempter spoke at once to hi* heart, and met a fear^ .. 
He knew before that he had been the means of fu) echo there. Would that wealth, were his! for ' 
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wealth it prould be to him intfto than fee cdilld hope 
the toil of hi* whole lifetime would amass. . And 
what, but hii own will were 'required, to make it 
, his ? and th«£ no more weary wanderings in search 
of work— no more dependence on the, whim of his 
, employers-rHao. tnore depressing . fears lest the 
. breath of slander might djpprivw.him of the' poor 
man’s chief earthly bies^ngj leave to labour for 
his 1 liWihbp^. Here was enough to convey him 
to a distant eountryv wWe noiie could recognise 
l him t here was’ enough to' establish him well in 
business for himself in tb at strange land; and to 
|. enable him to provide sufficiently for his mother's 
wants. Add she need never know how he had 
gained that money* which supported her Old age— 
nor need the world ; and even should suspicion or 
the robbery be cast upon him, it could not follow 
him in hu flight ; he could guard against being 
tracked; and as for that name, which must be left 
as a useless .encumbrance behind him, it could not 
be consigned to greater ignominy than already 
covered it, or be exposed to deeper execration 
• than had been already poured upon it. 

He began to remove the talismanic treasure 
from the sleeper's pocket ; but, at its touch, better 


cured. And this was tbs' reward of nit M&a&jfo-* 
good resolves and withstandings of temptation ? ; 
Would this story, also, reach the village, to tarnish 
food/oy ill-natured comments, tad. carry renewed , 
sorrow to that dwelling which ' misfortune had 
already made its own. He did not doubt it: in- 
deed, he was in that frame of plpd not , much to;. 


opinions of his fellow men ; the thought also of 
this world, where he would thus be lending a darker 
colouring to the calumnies of evil wishers, over- 
whelming his unhappy relatives with yet more 
poignant anguish. — No, he would not do it ! the 
temptation had passed by, and the gold seemed 
to scorch his hand as if it had been burning coals, 
♦ and the jiotes felt like living scorpions, as he 
quickly replaced them, eager to get the now hated 
things out of his sight. His next consideration 
was, What to do with the senseless, brutalised being 
who bad steeped his senses to complete submersion 
in bis inebriating draughts. There was no house 
in view, and he could not remove him without 
assistance, while at the same time Drewatt feared 
to leave him, for at that moment the dread lay 
painfully heavy on his mind, that should the farmer 
be robbed, it would be ascribed to him. He sat 
there for some time: at length a person came 
along the road, whose aid he claimed. They shook 
the sleeper until he was as wide awake as nis atu- 

I >ified faculties would permit, then placed him on 
iis horse, and, supporting him on either side, con- 
veyed him to the town, where, in the first respect- 
able inn' they came to, he was left to finish his 
- sleep, his property Being first counted over in the 
presence of several persons, and consigned to the 
safe keeping of mine host. Thcn t with a well 
pleased conscience, and the satisfaction of having 
done his duty, Drewatt sought a lodging for the 
night, within the precincts of the town which, but a 
few hours before, he thought he had left for ever. 

On the following'day he was, to his inexpressible 
amazement, taken into custody on suspicion of 
■ having robbed the iOty man who was so much 
indebted to Ms kindness. Tt appeared that at a 
cattle market, held on Friday, the farmer had 
effected sales to a great extent, for which he had 
been paid in gola and- notes; of the latter he had 
marked down the mimbersj and now asserted that 
one, for five pounds^ was piissing. On the Monday 
Drewatt was examined* ; H .he was proved to have 
been alone with the "complainant, after, which 


doubt, that the note would, be dUcover^din such 
position and other circumstances t*taipute/iiqta * 
to perhaps convict him.. u It is as well toaoavil 
as good, * he thought ; fpr he thought, -tod, that 
had lie stolen the money, he should not have waited ' 
for detection. , " ' 

We will not do more than allude to the whirl- 
wind of varied passions which convulsed Dr&watt’s 
mind during the interval, until, locking; indeed like 
a very culprit, he was again brdilgjtf Up for exami- 
nation. But there an unexpected wunessj^resehted 
himself— the landlord of the i ibliq -house where 
the farmer had passed the. Friday flighty tad staid a 
drinking in honour of his good fortune,, pearly. all 
Saturday, and he produced the note ta'questum; . 
with which his customer had paid his but T$e 
state of intoxication in which the fartaer was at 
the time prevented his recollecting the circqnv- 
stance; and he was severely reprimanded by the 
magistrate for his recklessness in thus preferring a • 
charge against an innocent man, when a more 
careful computation of the gold in his possession 
would have proved his property in a state of 
security which lie had not deserved. Perhaps the 
magistrate's animadversions drove the idea out of . 
his mind ; but at all events, Drewatt’s accuser - 
walked away without offering any recompense, to 
the man who had in all probability preserved his 
life. Drewatt was told he might bring an action 
for false imprisonment, with every certainty of 
damages : but be would try nothing of the kind ; 
he was sick of the law— sick of himself— sick of the' 
world altogether; nor was such feeling much 
diminished by discovering subsequently^ that the 
general impression was, that he had meditated the 
robbery, but that the approach of another person 
had compelled a change of purpose. What else * 
could such an evil-minded man have meant to dp? 

A fortnight after this, pale, emaciated, and en- 
feebled, Drewatt passed out of the town. . He had 
been ill, very ill indeed, since His discharge, and 
all his money and some of his clothes wpre gone, 
one shilling alone remained for his expenses, ami 
he felt that soon he must beg, or starve, — or steal! 
Walking was toilsome to him then; but op he 
went, slowly indeed, and with frequent rests, yet 
he had gone a good many miles, vhen, an honr or 
two after midday, he sat down to make his humble 
meal. There was an alehouse b$\the roadside, 
and a little beer might have recruited bis strength ; 
but he had no money to waste, and passing it by , 
some distance, he drew forth the slice of bread 
ahd bit of cheese he had brought with him for his 
dinner. While en paged in eating it, Richard per* 
ceived something lying a little way farther on, on 
the other side of the road, ana when he had 
finished, he went over and picked it up. It was a 
green silk purse, — though not exactly What every 
one would have called a purse, being simply a 


^peripd there was no, opportunity ‘/br commission of 
the theta ' His grevious.bad character, which now 
came forward, likewise went against' him. and he 
was remanded uritil further evidence could be pro- 


jov as he felt that it contained two large cofnt Up- 
sides smaller ones. F^re was .fortune! here wSh 
enough, in all probability, to keep him son* eWfme 
longer from want, perhaps until he sh°uM be able 
to meet once more with employment. ,*^ Yet, though 
the sight of its contents would h a veMen* pleasing 
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to Ms eyes^ he nut the puree into hie pocket with- 
out loosening the string; not from any doubt as fo 
the appropriation of the money, but ne felt some 
misgivings about meddling too much with it in a 
hurry, lest this .apparent good fortune should be 
the Source of* fresh trouble. He went on with a 
lighter heart and a firm err step, most thankful for 
the timely assistance thus thrown in his way. 
After a tithe, he began, to wonder how the money 
had been dropt, and 'who had lost it. “ Would it 
had been a Farmer," he thought, “were it ten 
thousand times as muoh. and sunk in the deep 
dark ocean, and of no benefit to me!" Such 
are the feelings which the misconduct of one man 
too frequently excites towards his class. But the 
aspect of the little bag forbade the idea; it had 
belonged, mosfcprotably, to some one in very 
numble circumstances, perhaps was the sole trea- 
sure of one whom its loss would leave poor and 
wretched as himself— and he knew how hard such 
misfortune waa to bear. This thought poisoned 
bis delight, and as he proceeded he employed him- 
self in further conjectures as to the loser. 

At length he saw a young girl coming along, 
looking from side to side of the road, and examining 
every tuft of grass with the unmistakcable air of 
one who has missed some article which should have 
been forthcoming. “Have you lost anything?” 
he. inquired. 

“ I have, indeed!” she replied, turning on him 
a look of deep concern. 

“ Was it a purse ?” 

“ Oh yes ? — a little green silk bag, with two half- 
crowns, a shilling, and three sixpences !” exclaimed 
the girl eagerly^ evidently in a hurry to identify it. 

It was immediately restored to her, and the most 
heartfelt gratitude was poured forth with that na- 
tural eloquence which has its source in feeling.' 
But almost as eloquent, and yet more welcome to 
Drewatt, was the language of those bright and 
truth-fraught eyes, as also the expression of that 
youthful and ingenuous countenance, whose beauty 
they enhanced. Drewatt had seen many pretty 

f irls, but never one who seemed half so lovely in' 
is eyes — the Voice of kindness and friendship 
sounds doubly sweet to ears unaccustomed to re- 
ceive it, and hers being that voice might have some 
influence oft his feelings. She observed how ill he 
looked, advised him to rest, and ‘insisted on lm 
Scenting the best share df some fine plums 
carried in a basket. And very pleasant and t e* 
freshing were to Drewatt’s weariness, though 
fet more refreshing were the kind words, and fear- 
ess demeanour of the girl, as, seated near him on 
the bank* she eat her own division of the fruit. 
Had sheotft known who was her companion, what 
difference might it not have occasioned in her 
conduct) Drewatt did not try the experiment, 
but aftejf .fhe fruit was finished, they walked on # a 
little way; together, when he assisted her over a 
stile, and she departed in her ignorance : though 
the whole of the story of her own life had passed 
into his possession ; and he knew that to increase, 
instead of being a burthen on the scanty resources 
of an infirm father, she had, as soon as her younger 
sister was old enough to supply her place in the 
house, procured a situation as needlewoman, in a 
city a considerable distance away, whither she was 
now j^F/poeoding : her entire fund for travelling 
ejcmSes consisting In the little treasure lie had 
fcbmfed to her, to make the most of which, having 
season her box. she was performing a portion of 
thejoumey on foot. 

V The following day Drewatt reached another 
town, and recommenced his series of applications 


E 


for employment but .all in vain, trade was bad, 
and many of their regular hands being Out of work, 
no one would engage him — otherwise his sickly 
look might alone have barted success, as it did in 
his endeavours to procure any other kind of work. 
A second fit of illness seised him, and when.its vio- 
lence was passed by, and. he emerged fifftm the 
wretched dwelling which had sheltered Mak he was 
utterly destitute, without a farthing* oruny thing in 
the world, excepting the clothed he wore. T{e had 
no resource but beggary, and for ; som# days , 
he subsisted on the fluctuating r charity of the 
townspeople. Theft this failed, also, ana he was 
reduced to fearful want. Food had not passed his . 
lips for more than twenty-four hours,’ ana he stood 
in a quiet street, near the door of a taker's shop, 
eyeing its contents as they alone can do who are 
starving. There wus no one in the shop— no one 
in the street ; the bread, for whose want he was 
perishing, stood before him in tempting piles , and 
so near the door! nothing could be easier than to 
slip in and carry off one Tittle loaf, no on$ would 
see him, no one would ever know it. For a moment 
he wavered, and advanced a step ; then he drew 
back — during his recent illnesses* the lessons' which 
his mother had imprinted on hib mind in childhood, 
the precepts of that holy volume which slje had 
made her guide through life, and the words which 
he had so often heard the clergyman utter in the 
pulpit, had all wrought powerfully Upon his heart, 
and were not without their fruits. No, he would 
not yield to the temptation ; a few days sooner or 
later it might be that lie died, but he would not 
prolong bis existence by dishonesty. Resolutely, 
though with trembling hmb», be walked awtty, and 
turning into- a sort of lane, A.it down beneath A * 
wall. Tim worst seemed to have content hist — 
he had begged in vain, he would not steal, nothing 
remained now but to starve. Presently a man 
came down the lane whistling. As he came riear 
he walked slower and looked at Drewatt, The 
latter knew him well — it was a native of bis village, 
who, having been imprisoned for theft, bad. on his 
return been driven away by the general insnlt and 
avoidance; and he had been one to show liis con- 
tempt for the convicted thief-how his heart smote 
him at the recollection! The other stopped and 
ga/cd on him for u moment, ere he could fully 
recognise the sadly altered face, then exclaiming, -r- 
M Is this you, Dick Drewatt ?” extended Ms hand, 
which was clasped most eagerly. “ X'ou do’nt 
pvoidme wow / ” observed the same speaker, with 
a smile. Drewatt burst into tears ; bodily weak- 
ness and conflicting feelings subdued hipi to such ’ 
unmanly emotion.’ “ Nay, I did not mean to vex 
you,” continued his former acquaintance, with a 
kindly roughness, at the same time sitting down 
by him. “ 1 should be the last* mop to pick holes * 
id anybody’s jacket." ♦ 4 * . 

■ “ But f am not guilty," said Dl^att, 'earnestly . 

“ So we all say,"- replied the other, with some 
bitterness, “only the worlAwon’t believe ps. So 
I told the court ; but they/^Knd no reepeffcf to my 
assertions, they never do. It’s a good job that 
they did not find you guilty, and hang you up like a 
dog that was not worth a place among' the living.” 

“ It might have been as well as giving the dog 
an ill name," remarked Drewatt. mournfully. 

“ Ay — so that’s it? Well, tell me All about it: 

I am not so bad or so *reckless as I appear, and 
am earning my living honestly. But first come 
along, and let ubhave a pint of beer, and a slice' 
of beef too; you don’t look as if they would hurt • 
you : fretting and fearing won't keep a mau alive." 
f To bn concluded in out next,) 
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THE GUARDIAN" ANGEL. 

Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for 1 
say unto you, that to heaven their auntie do always behold the 
face of my Father which to in heaven,— St. Matthew, xvi 'i, 10. 


folios of the drawing" rooms. ".It la our tmfylion 
that the dull walla of the workshop be. made tilth ' 


In our laat week's number our engraving repre- 
sented the Nemesis, who avenged human crimes ; 
our present woodcut shows tne fairer idea of the 


Guardian Angel guiding the footsteps of the trust- 
ful child, Griyneaux, the painter, has taken for 
his subject She two beautiful passages in the ninety- 
first psalm. ■ 

Fur he ehaU give hto angelt charge over thee to beep thee In 
all thy ways. 

They shall bear, thee up fn their hands lest thou dash thy foot 
against a atone. * 

The old masters, who, like the German artiste of 
the present day, drew their’ best inspirations from 
the scriptures, never, perhaps, embodied a more 
beautiful idea than that of the Guardian Angel. 
A little Geimanesque-it might be. but what really 
great effort is untinged by nationality ? We might, 
perhaps, make a slight objection to the dress of 
the little pilgrim, and to the beads that he is | 
dropping, as symbols of a particular creed, in 
place of a more Catholic representation of human | 
trustfulness. This, however, is a trifling objection, 
and one which we do not wish to urge, as the 
picture, taken as a whole, is a fine moral poem, 
and full of meaning in every line. The dangers of 
life are typified by the dark sea which fies on 
each side of the narrow neck of laud down which 
the child is’ being guided by the Angel. The 
brink of the precipice on either hand. is hidden by 
flowers, which represent the delusive pleasures of 
the world. The Angel, from behind, like a mother 
waiting upon the trembling feet of an infant, with 
careful palms watches lest he should swerve from 
the narrow path. She does not touch him — to hi% 
own free will his footsteps are left, until his in- 
herent helplessness calls forth the gentle guidance 
of her hands. Her white wings curve around 
as though doubly to assure the child, for does it 
not say in the psalm : — 

He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
aliaJt thou trust. 

The face of the Angel is very fine. Amiibal 
Caracci, whose angels, “with hair blown buck,*’ 
'reach the highest point of spiritual feeling, never 

S ainted a more beautiful one. But description is 
ull when employed upon such a picture ; we have 
been vainly attempting td paint with the pen, what 
the reader can understand at one glance by 
lookinjf at the woodcut. Mr. Linton has done full 
justice to the design by the masterly manner in 
wdiicli he has engraved it. Both in idea and in 
execution it is a work of High Art. We might 
say the same of its companion picture, pub- 
lished last week. Let us recommend those of 
our readers who appreciate their beauty to obtain 
separate copies of the numbers containing such en- 
gravings, and to have them framed. Sucn pictures 
as these are too good to remain merely closed up 
in a book. Go forth, then, little prints ! take the 
place upon the walls of the artisan’s dwelling of 
the coarse daubs which appeal only to the worst 
passions — pictures of prizefighters, of Battles, of 
Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin, made heroes of 
by those who should hpve elevated instead of de- 
graded your taste*. Let the spiiiners nut them up 
. against the beams of their looms — such pictures as 
these are lessons which a man cannot have too 
constantly before him. ' We feel sure of the port- 


that the dull walla of the workshop be. made tilth 
quent by such appeals as these .picture* to the best/ 
emotions of the heart. *■ 7 . 

How grand is the experiment we are making I 
Disregarding the suppressed sneers of the mere 
dittetwti, we say boldly to the working map,' we 
tru$f«Jfbu, we believe in you; Art is for you as well 
as for the select circle. True Art addresses itself <0 
the breadth and depth of human feeling leather 
than to the narrow edge of conventionalism, nbw- 
eVer refined. * A, W. 
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Ntt, II.-HENBY VINCENt 

There are probably few of our readers but have 
heard of the name of Henry Vincent. Many of 
them must have listened to him in person: for 
there are few men who have, within a shorter 
period, addressed larger numbers of the British 
people than he has done. Wonderful is the energy 
and activity of Vincent! The rapidity of his pro- 
gress— in one of his national tours in the cause of 
Temperance, Peace, Education, and Political 
Liberty — seems almost electric. The flame of his 
eloquence suddenly courses through the island — 
from Cornwall, where the miners admire him, to 
Scotland, where thousands assemble at the sound 
of his coming. One would think that he discoursed 
as he ran ; and that there was no time for stopping 
that audiences might collect. Look at the papers 
which record his progress, and you find that one 
week be is in Nottingham, Hull, Sheffield, Leeds, 
York, Newcastle, — and the next, he is in Hadding- 
ton, Edinburgh, Dundee, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. As he flies along, tens of thousands 
collect to receive his passing words ; and he 
preaches to these multitudes peace, charity, tem- 

E erance, love of liberty, independence, industry; 

luring the lust year, we are, from watching ms 
progress, he lias addressed about three hundred 
croivded meetings; and has travelled from seven tv 
eiyht thousand mites to address them ! It is only a 
man filled with the inspiration of great ideas — 
possessed of the soul of a hero and the enthusiasm 
of an apostle — who could have bruved so much, 
attempted so much, and accomplished so much, as 
Henry Vincent has done. W'ithout vital Mid en- 
during faith in the power of goodness and truth 
to overcome evil and error, Vincent could never 
have persevered so unswervingly, through good 
and evil report, in the cause of human progress. 
To give a brief outline of the hi tory of this energetic 
public tpacher, is the object of the present article. . 

Henry Vincent was uorn in High Holboru, • 
London, in May, 1815, — so that he is as yet hut a 
young man, so far as years are concerned. Hi* 
father was a respectable gold and silver smith, 
w hose shop was in the street above named. When 
Henry had reached the age of seven years, his 
father became unfortunate in business; an d ; though 
he succeeded in satisfying the claims of his crecii- 
tors, beii.g unable to maintain himself in his former . 
position, be removed to Hull, in Yoiksbire, with 
Henry and a yomlgei sister, and his wife. Here,’ 
after an attempt to establish .himself in business.' 
misfortune followed him. Between the year* 1824 
and 1827, by which time the family had increased 
'to six children,, they were living in a state of -de- 
plorable destitution. Atjhe end of that time, the 
elder sister was smitten with a brain fever, by 
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which the was deprived >f her reason; Thomas 
^Vincent, the father, died; and distress and sorrow 
seem ad to be the destiny of the unfortunate family. 

- In the meantime, -Henry, with youthful courage, 

• did his best for their sustainment. By ten years 
old he worked away at various callings, earning 

’small sums of money, which served in some mea- 
sure to mitigate the sufferings of his relation^ At 
a suitable age, he was apprenticed to a printer, and 
soon won the confidence of his master by his atten- 
tion to his interests and close application to busi- 
ness. Here Henyv Vincent’s education commenced. 
Book* were his almost constant companions, when 
not engaged at work. In the evenings he would 
run home with a book, and spend the night in 
. reading it. He sedulously applied himself to the 

• work, of self-improvement, and made rapid pro- 
gress. His mind expanded beyond himself, and he 
liegan to take a warm interest in the work of social 
progress. The times favoured the development of 
bis opinions. The agitation for Catholic Emanci- 
pation had fired his boyish mind, and he became 
an ardent emancipationist. But the event that 
most thoroughly roused him into political activity, 
was the French Revolution of 1830. . The sound of 
that movement fell upon him like a clap of thun- 
der. We have heard him say that he stood speech- 
less when he first saw the bill at the door of a 
newspaper office, headed “ Revolution in France!" 
and t^en he ran excitedly home to borrow the 
necessary money to buy the paper, and; eagerly 
devouring its contents, hurried through the streets 
announcing the great event to every friend he met. 
He now became more political in his views, and at 
the period of the Reform Bill agitation, took active 
purl with the radical or universal suffrage party ; 
and, while yet in his teens, he was elected a«niem- 
ber of the council of the Hull and Saltcoats Political 
Union. When his apprenticeship terminated, he 
removed, with his mother and the rest of the family, 
to London,* and through the recommendation of 
respectable friends, obtained a situation in the 
King's Printing Office. He soon left the firm with 
about sixty men, being dissatisfied with the way in 
which the government printing was conducted. 

. The death of a relative having by this time pro- 
vided Henry Vincent with a small independence, 
and his mind being filled with aspirations after 
human progress ana hope* of general enfranchise- 
ment, ke determined, m the year 1837, to devote' 
himself for a time to the propagation of his deeply- 
cherished principles, lie goon joined the cele- 
brated and virtuous William Lovett, and a few 
other men of similar views, in an attempt to put 
the nation in motion for a peaceful and moral 
movement in favour of the just representation of 
all classes' of tlm people in parliament. This led 
to the production of the document called the 
f * People’s Charter," which was drawn up to show 
the possibility of embodying the. principles of just 
representation in the form of an act of parliament ; 
and upon this the country was appealed to. Henry 
Vincent #0011 became one of the most noted of the 
many enthusiastic advocates for the measure. He 
traversed large districts of the country at his. own 
expense, making great way among the middle and 

- working classes. He entered Bath in 1838, amidst 
the ringing of the abbey hells, and the firing of 
cannon from the adjacent hills. 

z The excitement caused by the new movement 
extended into. Wales, whore the fiery descendants 
of the.- ancient .British embraced the views so 
earnestly put forward by Iheir young advocate, with 
an unwonted enthusiasm. Vincent laboured among 
thtm in public meeting* By night and by day ; and 


at the earner time he started a cheap* paper.the 
National Findiedtor* which extensively circulated 
in £oiith Wales and die West of England^ The 
vehemence of Vincenfc v s language^ and the excite- 
ment produced by his addresses,: alarmed the Whig 
government,* who took, the ojjportunityof appre- 
hending him while on a visit 4a his mother.' in 
London, on a charge of tt*ing,aeditiaus language t 
and, after being tried, ho was found guilty, and 
sentenced to twelye months 1 imprisonment in Mon- 
mouth gaol. At the end* of eight months ho was 
brought from his cell to stand a nett trial, end was 
again sentenced to other 12 months imprisonment. 

During his confinement, he suffered many hard- 
ships ana privations ; but he never murmured. He 
was confined in Monmouth at the time, of the un- 
happy Monmouth riots, and deeply deplored those 
terrible events. The prison being full,- and, appa- 
rently with the view of crushing hit spirits, the 
authorities confined him in the condemned cell. 
contrary to all law and decency; hut he. preserved 
his playfulness of mind, and appeared to be more 
cheerful in disposition as his sufferings increased 
At length public opinion iu and around Monmouth 
so grew in his favour — even tnnong the respectable 
and influential classes — that the government re- 
solved to remove him to London ; asid the news of 
the removal spreading abroad, his ride *o London 
was quite a triumph. As the coach passed through 
Ross, Gloucester, Cheltenham, and Oxford, he was 
welcomed by the enthusiastic cheers of thousands 
of people. In London, he was confined in a soli- 
tary cell in -the wretched Penitentiary, and it was 
while confined in this dungeon that the generous- 
hearted Serjeant Tulfoura (who had lield the 
government brief against him), with a kindness of 
heart peculiarly characteristic of l.iM, brought his 
case before parliament. He snokt. of Vincent in 
tiled the government for 


case before parliament. He snokt. of Vincent in 
the highest .terms ; blamed the government for 
their cruel treatment of him ; and said that the 
sentence passed upon him luid b. en violated by 
the sufferings he was undci going. The govern- 
ment was so hard pressed, that they pvomised to 
mitigate the severity of his treatment. Lord Nor- 
manoy shortly after visited him in the Penitentiary, 
to whom he delivered his sentiments in a manly 
and earnest way, that went the round of the pApeis 
at the time, lie was next day removed to Oakham 
gaol, where, after fourteen months' dreary impri- 
sonment, living upon prison fare, and subject to 
every indignity, he was treated in a more Christian 
manner, and allowed the u^e of books, pun. ink. 
andpaper. 

The first use Vincent made of him new privilege 
was to write his celebrated Address to the People 
on behalf' of Temperance , which address Whs ex- , 
tolled in nearly all the public journals. . It was in 
this address that ne told the people, that “ A r o 
government can long withstand .the just claims of a 
people, who have had the courage to conquer * 
their own vices." At length, after tweuty-two 
months' imprisonment, he* was liberated by the 
government, two months before the expiration of 
his sentence. His liberation was celebrated by a 
large public dinner, at which he waB received with 
great enthusiasm, and he at once again resumed , 
his career of public . usefulness, advocating the 
elevation of the working classes, the extension of 
their political rights, their emancipation from the 
haneful influence of intemperate habits, with the 
same zeal and. devotedness* as ever. But he had 
now had some discipline in' the school of experi- 
ence and suffering, and the effects were visible in 
his public addresses ; he now appealed uiorc to the 
judgment and less to the feelings $ and uLoed less 


,^at making men angry at the bAd, than ftt inducing farmers of the neighl^mrheod'.heiro^^^ 

.Vtbera to love end elm after the good. Take, for elected. A» it was, he ftutv+ 

■r i instance, thfe .foUowinp peroration of a Complete seventy -three vote*. In 16 ^, 

> Suffrage address, delivered * by Mr. Vincent at 
y Leedty in October, 1842 : — 


■ f Wobfd Hot leave you (said lie) without tmprewing tfal« night 
Mi upon your minds that bo waver beautifully trua our principles 
>.nwy Uer you aboold remember that they may be sullied by our 
l awn foUfct 2 and that he Is tbs truest , rworraer who seeks to ele- 
' tate the masse*— who declares war against drunkenness and vice 
‘ ^ who seeks, through the spirit of selttfapmement, to make 

. men worthy the rights they lay claim to ; for, oh 1 gentlemen, 
* there. In not • truer elevator, nor a more powerful democratic 
weapon, thaft the spiced uf virtue and the advance uf mind. 
‘ftecoPect, that ju^t In propo t|on as the mind of the nation shall 
- grow- '|Ust in proportion as the people xh ; ill ad vam-e’tn virtue 
and knowledge,- shall we approach nearer tu the day when those 
principles shall be calculated to win a glorious triumph amongst 
us. Feel, then, perfect and undying foitli in the power of truth 
— 4 M that if^mt have right on your side, you need tint play the 
bullr tpmak* mhn love yrmr principles. Feel that liberty is not a 
fiend; that she la not some wifd and savage beast, with talons 
sharp, to tear in pieces all who differ from us - but feel that liberty 
Is a fctudly guardian angel, that, in her passage through the world, 
-drops thought* of fatness and words of kindness in the human 1 


tespected than ever can be done by force, by folly, or by fraud. 
Let them be a diffusion of mind, a spread of enlightenment 
throughout the world In the beautiful creation of this world, 

. when it yt t half sl/pt in the womb of night, and chaos enwrapped 
, it round, creation «e,j.ncU waiting to bring forth her beauty at 
. the voice of ilia Almighty ono, who said, “ Let there be light,” 
anil as the Li^ht teamed forth, this lovely and fertile earth 
sprung upon Lhe view, and, last of all. the godlike form of man. 
A Hi as in the physical creation, so is it now in the moral world ; 
rain’s polltictl destiny »eems enwiapped in a dark and chaotic 
inn**, but there 11 a new creation preparing, thoughts are break- 
ing from tho lower masses of society, threatening to burst into 
pieces the trammels that have hitherto pent them up; all things 
are ready for a new and more glorious day ; and rely upon if, he 
is the highest, truest patriot who sends forth, and backs it up hy 
‘ honest exertions, the soul enchanting sound, Let there be 1 
’ light." And as the glorious flame shall burn from mind to mind, 

• and warm from heart to heart, soon shall tie seen in the irradiat- 
ing blase of Its glory, the eternal, the immutable rights of man. 

During the last few years, Mr. Vincent has been 
engaged, with Mr. Joseph Sturge and others, in 
labouring to bring about a reconciliation between 
the middle and tno working classes in their efforts 
to obtain a great r extension of the public liberties, 
liis popularity has greatly increased among the 
middle and propertied classes, who no longer fear. 


seventy-three vote#. In . 

toek against all the inti ueh<&w 
Bedford, and lost the election only -by. 
votes. He. has since stood for iS 

Plymouth, taking advantage of these ^pmmkk4i'--- 
£ 0 * having his large views of political, moral/ ohdi 
social questions, brought fairly Under the jiotico of ; - 
the public. ’ . . 1 . v ‘ . 

We have been informed, by those who vrete. .\ 
present throughout the Plymouth contest, that ilia - 
influence exercised by Mr. Vincent upon tha ' v ; 
population during the election, was of the molt -t 
salutary kind. The previous parliamentary con- 
test had been distinguished by the grossest be- ' , 
haViour on the part of the populace, whom both of , 
the opposing parties had endeavoured to bribe and . 
debauch, chiefly by means of intoxicating drink. 
Vincent set himself determinedly against all such 
beastly methods of influencing the voices of the 
electors. He urged 011 the large audiences which 
crowded to hear him night after night, the duties 
of self-respect, self-reliance, 'sobriety* good con- 
duct, and manly integrity. He preached of demo- 
cratic virtue as Christianity realised and in action ,* 
and enforced upon the working classes that, with- 
out sobriety, virtue, and intelligence, they nevei 
could obtain their rights; nor, even if obtained, 
could they, without these, exercise theft suffi- 
ciently for their own and the publio advantage. ' 
The results of this teaching were apparent on the 
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with a propriety and decorum heretofore unknown 
in Plymouth on similar occasions. 

Of late, Mr* Vincent has extended the range of 
hisoiseful operations, by lecturing on historical 
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and the peace question, — for he has become * con- 
vert to the doctrine of the sanctity of humafi life, 
and the sinfulness and impolicy of all war. He was 
delegated to the late World’s Peace Convention by 
the peace societies of Manchester and Tavistock. 


middle and propertied classes, who no longer fear, H^has lately been on a mission through Scotland, 
as they did, to place political power in the hands of where lie has addressed immense numbers pf the 
their fellow-men — even though these men should people, and has had the use ot the churches av ail 
l ibour for their sustenance with their own hands, denominations, including some of those belonging 
Vincent has taken the opportunity of testing this to the State Church in that country, where the 
feeling on several occasions during the hist few ministers of the parish usually presided. * 
years, and with remarkable success. At Banbury. With respect to Mr. Vincents priva^f life, yf% 
whvre he contested the election with a Whig ana can only farther add that he has now been manned 
a Tory, a large minority of the electors, and almost five years, and is blessed with two children. Hu 
the whole unfranchised population, were on his lady has recently founded a boarding and educa- 
side. During the election he was offered one tiotial establishment For young ladies in the 
thousand pounds by one of the parties, to retire and neighbourhood of London, which is likely to be- 
use his influence against the other. He refused ; come one of the most useful of our schools for the 
because his contesting the election was a matter daughters of the middle classes, 
entirely of principle. After the election was over, In person, Mr. Vincent is rather below toe ave* 
he received the public thanks of the authorities for rage height. He is firmly and handsomely built ; 
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and preserved the peace of the town ; and all par- 
ties combined to greet him at a laroe public sotree. 
which was attended by upwards of eight hundred 
persons in that small town. In 1842, when the 


persons in that small town, in 1842. when the arc nneiy can, ana enprejwv* u> .uum 
Whig members had been turned out or their seats benevolence, and humour. In his moral character, 
at luaurich for hribesrv. Vincent, thomrh unite a we believe him to be unimpeachable. Taken -at a 


at Ipswich for bribery, Vincent, though quite a 
• stranger in the town, appeared and offered himself 
as a candidate. Never was such a candidate heard 
of in Ipswich before ! He denounced drunkenness, 
bribery, and corruption, in all their forms; ana 


With respect to Mr. Vincent's privet life, we -j 
can only farther add that he has now been married 
five years, and is blessed with two children. His 
lady has recently founded a boarding and educa- 
tional establishment for young ladies in the 
neighbourhood of London, which is likely to be- 
come one of the most useful of our schools for the 
daughters of the middle classes. 

In person, Mr. Vincent is rather below the ave* 
rage height. He is firmly and handsomely built ; 
his complexion is fresh and ruddy ; his hair is fit 
light and flowing ; and his dark blue eyes arc keen 
and animated. His head is large.; and wett • 
developed in the intellectual regions ; his features i 
arc finely cast, and expressive of much feeling, * 
benevolence, and humour. In his moral character, . 
we believe him to be unimpeachable. Taken -at a \ 
whole, he is a noble specimen of his class— of whin 
he has a thorough knowledge, with whom , he 
deeply sympathises. . We believe hint to be a man 
endowed with qualities and faculties which mdgr „ 

x .. it. • 


tpwn supported him, and a large proportion of the himself, until he sees the objects which are so dear 
middle classes ; and it is said, that but for the to his heart completely accomplished 
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& , . ’ . end the two frien 

A PTttft tnat .welcome meal, it wab a*blcrisitij; to very humble due 
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capable, he put hfa friend's pf&niii exertion. Ai 
few articles, of the beet Construction which the ma-> 
terialy Martin could afford to buy, and the tools he* 
could borrow of buy, permitted^ Invited, not without " 
success*: the purchase* of the passenger; and a* ■ 
they were converted into moneft others or superior 
description filled their place: until at the year's * 
end the two friend^ were enabled br hire a' shop, a ' 
very humble due truly, but still a-pldce where the 


_ - ^as a -messing to very Hum we due truly, Out atm **plrfce where thr 

the perseouteff nian to pour forth without reserve articles producedfby their joint industry might bi * 
the detail of his sorrows, his disappointments, and exposed for sale to better advantage, an#m greater^ 
his misfortunes, to one who would not scorn, or quantity, than before.' As we have ahreaay inti*’* 


of the world since he had quitted their native 
village-how want of character had stood in his 
way, and how, recognised when he least desired, 
that evil bad been eclipsed by a character for dis- 
honesty — how the only classes that had welcomed 
him, were those which no companionship nor ex- 
ample could corrupt, and the only promising way 
of gaining his livelihood was by disreputable means 
—he tola how easy he found it to sink, how 
difficult to rise, how hard to extricate himself from 


ness, so that in three or four years more they wer j 
sufficiently prosperous to take a large»shop in one of 
the best streets m the town. Here might be seen : 


through one window a crowd of highly finished - 
and fashionable furniture, while the other displayed * 
Martin's baskets, and a hundred other elegant 


trifles for use or ornament, which the partner; 
had deemed it advisable to add to their stock 
in trade. 

At this time, likewise, their household receive 1 


the moral quicksands ready toengult him; how he an addition in the person of one whom Richard 
had striven, and how constantly the sincerity of had little expected ever to welcome to hie home, 
hie efforts had been discredited. But the love of But though worldly aflhirs had prospered, all else 
evil had not been ui his heart ; and reso utely dia- had not gone eo happily with him in the interval, 
entangling himself from its temptations, he had set and he had grieved deeply to hear of his mother's 
forward on the more stony path. Destitute of a death, which his own evil name had hastened.’ 
trade, having been the factotum of the^ hamlet’s And she had gone down to the grave* though' 1 
only shop, lie had at first earned his subsistence as blessing him, still mourning over nis presumed 
a brick! \yer s labourer : but the work was hard delinquencies, and in that thought there Was bitter- 
and the wages were smaU, ana ha v ino some inkling ness unspeakable. Poor Kate, thus left alone in 
. r ie C 1 0 * basket-maker, he had attempted it the village, with none to love her, none to whom 
with sufficient success to induce him to stick to it she could cling tor support and comfort in her 
? e u r a , . , desolation, had yet at first declined her brother's 

It makes a fair enough living, one week w^h request to join him. But when she came to seek 
another, he concluded, and making a little al- the means of providing for her own subsistence, 
lowance for disagreeable thoughts, I am as happy the fact of Richard’s relationship paralysed her 
as possible* You met me m a very merry humour efforts. It had been her wish to procure a place. ■ 
to-day, for I ve sold, all my stock, and that’s always no matter as what, anything for which she was fit 

a DletiS OI croon fortune to roimnn at Arwl nnai *W. ia. ' 
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as possible* You met me m a very merry humour efforts. It had been her wish to procure a place, 
to-day, for I ve sold, all my stock, and that’s always no matter as what, anything for which she was fit 
a piece ot good fortune to rejoice at. And now no matter with rich or poor, so it was with some- 
you must gfrme with me, n»y little room will hold body respectable. But though not so plainly inti- 
h*!* T A - " 1 We 8et ncher We Shal haV ® ft mate . d » tae truth waa clear enough to her compre- 


better lodging." 

“ But how am I, at least, to get richer?’ asked 
Drewatt sadly. . “ I'm not strong enough for a 
bricklayer’s labourer, and could not even make a 
basket.” 

u But you’ll goon be strong enough to be a capital 


maiea, me irutn was clear enough to Her compre- 
hension, no one would have her brother's sister in 
their house ; and, in the end, that brother’s en- 
treaties and arguments prevailed, and Kate took 
up her abode beneath his roof. Here then she 
found again, and through him, that respect in the 
world’s eyes, of which he had been the means ot 


someuung more to. tne purpose thau a basket. I nearly crushed Richard for ever, whathe must have 
once heard of a nan who made a very large fortune, suffered, Kate felt that his punishment had been * 
and he began by putting a common wooden box adequate almost to his imputed crime: and Veco tt* m 
outside jus door. Don t you think a table or a nising in his struggles to regain his lost position, 
chair might do. as well J So, cheer up, Dick, my and in the uniform exemplary conduct and probity, - 
JWi to do m the world some day! which had secured the godd-will and opinion ot ’ 

Only get tmm that unlucky name of touts, which his follow townsman th* im&U +A a 


would be efic^igh to condemn a saint. . We must 
christen vog boirer again ; what shall it be? nothing 
out of. AoSmamon way* Ah, Joseph Richards 
will do, arid hot tseem so strange to you either. 
80 now come. home with me, ana a good sleep will 
•qpn set you all to lights.” 

A few jgayst with food and rest, find the cheerful 
co m pa nio nship of Martin, did wonders in recruiting 
Richard’s shattered health ; and as soon as he was 


doing, she found esteem and approbation mingling' 
once more with the affection which had clung to 
him through fell his darkest hours. She no longer 


hot 1 seem so strange to you either, shrunk from him now, but strove to make the past 
1, home with me, and. a good sleep will forgotten in the present— perhaps thfere #erf me* 
j * . - , when she even deemed that ptet might have beeir 


misinterpreted, m 
demned him wrong 
of her sentiment 


mock, or spnnk from him. The recital was listened muted, Richard was a very superior workman, ‘and* 
to with an air of sympathy which could not be as Martin also displayed no small ingenuity and** 
assumed, and the first wordB of genuine oonsola- taste in the fabrication of his lighter wares, their * 
tl on an den courage men t, from one who knew his competition with establishments of longer standing 
actual circumstances, were uttered by the man and higher pretensions gradually increased la • 
whom in brighter days he had contemned. In return success, and tneir receipts in value, the greater por* ■ 
for Drewatt s narrative, his old acquaintance, tion ot which their steady and frugal habits enable l 
r <ir ? n * re f} e • somewhat of his own experience them to employ in the improvement of their bust- 


* 
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gone by were but rar*ly n^keb of In that bottw» ] him t Did he not feel th«t * rievieas 
there wa*to*u much hi their events to which thfcjr divided him ahd hie from the, iM«f the 'tfOeld t 
would not th«t tiie. very-waU* should listen, end Had ho not regarded witVp«B»*ft»i fm^km of 
they were usually allowed to rest in silence well an attachment Between J&ste tnd ana 
high as deep although they never had existed. well suited to her? and if such consideratfojM 
The same care ana frugality a a of old still cba- weighed in b«*r ease, should they 'nfet weigh a 
ractpnsed the household, to an extent beyond hundred times more heavily in b& own t Alai! 

| wltat ebcumateaces might appear to call for t but the prudence and foresight which had before been 
" not merely did its members feel little disposition watchful, slumbered now that hie Own feeunfei xt* 
for amusement or luxury, but not knowing on quired their utmost vigilance. Brought in contact 
how precarious a tenure their present prosperity with the only woman whose face had ever lingered 
might be held, all were anxious to place themselves in his memory as a fair thing to be treasured, he 
above the danger of that helpless penury, to which yielded to the fascination, thoughtlessly seeking 
they had seen that general aversion could so easily her presence, ‘and cultivating the willing {Headship 
reduce them* Thus a dentist occupied the beat of her relatives, until, ere he had once reflected oh 
rooms] and Kate, with Martin’s assistance, at- consequences, he was so deeply attached, that it 
tended the shop, while Richard, glad to escape the would indeed have needed a powerful effort to 
necessity of often entering it, industriously pur- break the charm which hound him. But no such 
sued liig occupation, in which he was now able to dfort did he make; hope whispered sweetly, and 
employ two or three men and apprentices. Per- he listened but too willing to he persuaded, as she 
haps he might have hoped that, thrown so much argued the improbability of misfortune again al- 
together as they were, a kinder sentiment than sailing him, or evil report once more casting its 
friendship would grow up between his sister and shadow over his path, and blighting the happiness 
Martin, thinking that a marriage between those of those allied to him ; and set forth the folly of 
who knew so much about each other’s circum- throwing aside the proffered blessings of his lot, 
stances, that time could scarcely reveal anything through dread of mere unlikely possibilities. A 
to their disparagement, would be as matters stood, scene seemed spread before his eyes of cloudless 
the best thing that could occur. However, there joy and felicity — of his sister and himself tasting 
seemed little probability of such an event ; on the that happiness of which they had once thought to 
contrary, Kate Richards, as she now was named, have taken leave for ever— united to those they 
soon attracted the admiration of a respectable loved, and enjoying the gifts of fortune, and the 
young tradesman, considerably to the embarrass- respect and friendship of their acquaintance. He 
ment and vexation of her brother ( who foresaw could not turn from the enchanting virion, he 
nothing but evil arising out of this attachment, would not repel it; hut resigned himself to its 
however it might end; since, whatever might prove contemplation, to the almost total forgetfalness of 
Kate’s decision, it was evident that the young man the thundercloud which might burst over him 
was not in himself disagreeable to her. when least expected ; destroying all his brilliant 

One day Richard had been called into the shop, hopes, and bidding Mary and his sister’s lover up* 
to receive directions about some furniture which braid and scorn both him and Kate. ' 

was to be made to order, and he was still loitering Thus matters went on ; Richard heeded not that 

when three persons entered The first glance re- Kate was on the very point of uniting herself to 
cognised the pretty owner of the little green silk one who knew not her father’s name, frill less sue- 
bag, and though he did not make himself known, pectod her brother’s character — he heeded not that 
he could not think of retiring. She was accom- ne had himself all but asked Mary Hope to be his 
panied by a younger female, and a person who bride. He had made up his mind to fearlessness-— - 
evidently either was, or soon would be, the hus- to be happy, and tremble not at shadows. He was 
bund of one of them, since it was very obvious in this mood one day walking with Martin, who 
that they were selecting furniture for their best had not a little contributed to his satisfied frame 
rooms, and also that it was the first tune of furnish- of mind, when a stage coach passed to its place of 
mg at all. From her evincing most interest m the stopping, but a little way on. Richard at once 
matter, Richard — somewhat oddly — at once set turned deadly pale. “Iam lost!" he said. “A 
down nis acquaintance of an hour as the brde then man on that coach has recognised me, and I know 
or to he. And yet the idea vexed him, though he well what will follow.” 
folt that there was no just reason for its doing so ; “ But are you certain V* asked his friend, 

for what could it be to him ? At length the bright “ Ay, certain enough. I saw he recollected me 
eyes of bis way-side friend were turned on him ; as well as 1 did him. He was a fellow-apprentice 
she half-started, and in a moment looked again — of mine, and one of the witnesses whose evidence, 
he could not appear unconscious, and she exclaimed though true, went so unfortunately against me. . 
with the same lively fraukness which had marked We were friends of old. and he spoke kindly of me 
her demeanour of old, “ Surely, sir, I’ve seen on the trial ; but that is nothing— I have learned 
you before? Was it no* you that once gave me the extent of such friendship, and know 1 shall be * 
thepurse J had lost?’’ ruined. Fool that I was, to think it would be 

Tail recognition met a cordial response, and in otherwise ! If I had not been a fool indeed, what 
a few minutes the whole party were talking as misery might not have been spared me 1" 
though they had known each other for months. “ Tnen let us hurry home, said Martin. ** By 
And m a little while Richard had learned by what keeping in-doors a oa> or two, he may never find 
chance he hgd again encountered Mary Hope, for you out." , 

in her lot also there had been changes. Her “ It is too late," replied Richard, glancing round? 
father was dead, and her sister being about to make and there sure enough was hia old friend hastening 
a ik exceedingly good match, by marrying a trades- after them, though to his surprise with outstretched^ 
man lust set up for himself in that very town, hand, and friendly air. His greeting, too, Was 
they had perswiued Mary to give up the situation friendly, and betokened much pleasure at staging * 
whjch she stQl held, and come to live with them for Richard so obvigndy improved in rirmroitsnres 
, altogether. And so she was neither married, nor It was imposuRs to avoid asking Bern to no* 
to^marr^; yet, again, whet should tW be to company them home, and,' in fact, Richard felt ea 
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though it would be in vain to struggle against the 
inevitable ruin now closing round Iron,*, On their 
way. Berry addremd Prewatt by that now un- 
wonted name. - “That n|ime i« unknown her-/’ 
said he, sadly, <* to all except this friend who is 
now with me. Whatever you may- do afterwards, 
do not call mo by it to-day ! M 

Berry understood hia meaning instantly, and 
answered rather to it than to h : s words. “ Do not 
feat me, Dick, I never will betray you— 'l know 
what yon have suffered. I, for one, believe you in- 
nocent. and am delighted to find, as must be the 
case, if this place is yours, that all this knocking 
about has done you no harm in the end." 

Richard led hnn iuto the shop without replying, 
for though this declaration had ■ for the time reas- 
sured him, he remembered but too bitterly all that . 

{ >ersoeution had already dbst him. After a few 
jour* of equally friendly communion, Berry left 
thpm, and Richard knew that his secret still was 
safe, that his identity with a person whom he had 
heard mentioned even by them, was yet unsus- 
pected by his fellow townsmen. But the satisfac- 
tion this gave him was of but short duration. He 
had been rudely awakened from his dream, and 
liis eyes would not reclose^ but remained open to 
the precipice* on ‘whose brink both Katherine and 
himself were standing. The slightest breath might 
dash them down, and what right had they to drag 
with them others who were unconscious of their 
danger. Kate also was aroused from the pleasant 
visions she had indulged in ; but that he knew not, 
nor dared he at that moment disturb her. tran- 
quillity with these considerations he had himself 
so long forgotten It was his own conduct, with 
respect to poor Mary Hope, which most forcibly 
struck on his con sc. cnee, and called forth his re- 
morseful feeling. Had he not, heedless of the 
misery it might bring upon her. striven to win her 
affection, and of late thought he had succeeded ? 
.Lovely, amiable, and gentle-hearted as bIic was, 
was this all to which his love for her had tended? 
Deeply guilty as he felt towards her, no reparation 
was possible; but his past conduct- could not be 
persevered in, and he at once made up hia mind 
as to his course. 

On the evening after encountering Berry, he 
went to her sisters house and asked Mary to take a 
walk with him. She complied, and they gained the 
open country the nearest way, almost in silence, 
Mary catching somewhat of the contagion of her 
companion’s grave demeanour, which greatly 
aroused her wonder. At length, when they were 
far from the noise and bustle of the town. Richard 
began to tell her of his attachment, of how truly 
and fervently he loved her, and how that feeling 


listened, as perhaps few girls have listened to such a 
tale ; for tbcogh it was pleasant to her ears, there 
was something In the speaker’s manner which 
seemed to cast the foreshadowing of coining evil 
over her spirit, and all other emotions were mas- 
tered by a nameless fear. When he paused, she 
looked up and would have spoken, but he prevented 
her.* “.You have yet more to hear," he said; 
44 you have to hear much, Mary, which my love for 
you could alone extenuate. ■ But 1 do not try to 
excuse It— €J know how wrong and basely 1 have 
acted, and ! do not ask for pardon. Let us sit 
We, an4dtv a few moments you shall know all.” 

Pale add trembling, Mary saWown at the foot 
of tb# tree he indicated, whUeWchard placed 
He then Went on to tell how a dark 


ctoud had settled over his name, and blighted his 
character, and how it had injured those wuw wefe 
then dearest to him; he sketched 'bis fate' sides 
that unfortunate period, And finally he Ibid H?r 
his name and the crime with which he had been 
charged, and with whichher memory hail instantly 
connected it. .Mary’s face waft hidden by, her 
hands and the tears flowed fast through hef fingers. 
They seemed to fan like drops of molten lead upon 
his heart. “ Ahd now, Mary/* said .be, rising,. 
44 you know alt. You know why I dfcre. OotOdw 


himself near. 


therefore in my blindness thought to win ybuYor. 
my wife. All the guilt of that deception f npW 
feel and ednfess — i know I have behaved liVe.a 
brute and a villain ; and yet the knowledge that 
you will hate and despise me, is almost punishment , 
enough." 

44 Hear me, Richard Drewatt," exclaimed Mary, 
as she rose also, and dashed the blinding tear drops 
from her eyes ; 44 for once 1 will call you by that 
name, to tell you that, from all I have known and 
heard of you, from all you have suffered and with- 
stood, I believe you to be as guiltless of that terrible 
crime as 1 am myself. I cannot blame your con- 
duct ; I know not if it was prudent ; but 1 cannot 
wish you had done otherwise. And why should 
you so despond ? you have no’tdone evil, and good 
is sure to triumph at the last. Why should you be 
certain of misfortune, when it may never reach 
you? Safe and undisturbed, as you have lived 
here so long, you may remain — every year -added 
to your age would lessen the danger of discovery, 
and at best or at worst, coine weal or woe, Mary 
Hope is willing to share it with you, if you will' 
letnerl" 

Richard's first emotion was one of rapturous 
delight at this unexpected declaration. But with 
reflection came wiser and more generous thoughts ; 
he remembered that with her feelings so wrought * 
upon, she was incapable of judging calmly, and he 
dared not accept a sacrifice so rashly ‘offered. He 
told her this, and bade her take time to weigh and 
consider, ere she pledged herself, in word or thought, 
to share the fortunes of one so strangely situated. 
Mary yielded to his arguments, but feared no* 
change in her resolve, nor that the appointed 
space of a week would leave her less inclined to 
repeat the pledge he now refused. 

1 On his return, Kate's eyes told Richard she had 
been weeping bitterly, and inquiry elicited that 
she had dismissed the lover, in whose keeping iter 
heart was left. And this too was liis doing— an- 
ther evil of his lot. He was deeply grieved, and 
besought her to alio w him to speak to the young man 
in explanation, that there might at least be no ill- will 
between them. But she would not hear of it, her . 
dread of contempt was too torturing ; and ha could . 
scarcely win her to regard with patience his Intrn- '* 
tion of doing so. should Mary Hope’s feelings re- 
main unaltered by reflection. . ' I '* * 5 

The week was nearly ended when Richard re?* 
ceived a communication from a clergyman# request* 
ing him to visit the death-bed of one who had 
greatly injuied him, and wished his forgiveness 
ere he died. The clergyman added, that the injury, 
he would find in part repaired. Apparently in- 
tended to prevent an excess of pleasant emotion, 
this letter raised Expectations Richard almost fcare&? 
to indulge -in ; and half doubting whether, after 
all, it mftght not be merely , some person afro had 
wronged him of a few pounds, lie obeyed the sum-, 
mens without delay. Twenty raftes wm* ;fooa : ‘ * 
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«v«r $ Ibdt he arrived Wely t* time toW* last, Mid you could not gum a hot 
the aelf-accurirtjr confession of fary, who. Irrl- t»ous I had to resist end eonm*. But t 
tated Mr a eudlen quarrel, had committed that hated myself when I did evlLatougtr is#e«l# mSm 

a crime Ibr which he had hunaelf been tned— to me do it, by ore tending that I ItWi t£ ' *W 
Comfort the parting and deeply repentant spirit Richard 1 should you ever have a child to educhtef 
hi* forgiveness, and close the eyes of his teach him not merely not to conden q too ratklff 
yhj», run over by a waggon, thus le»t he overwhelm the innocent with the ssuttfeh- 
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died a death or lingering agony. The full and 
Complete confession kadj, however been already 
signed and attested s ana in a few days it was known 
all o\er England, that the supposed murderer was 
innocent, vnd tliat the actual criminal no longer 
livedo » 

Thjit very evening saw Prewatt enter the house 
of Mary s sister. The true-hearted girl met him 
with the frank smile and readv welcome which 
bespoke a changeless heart “I have come to 
yoiK” he said 

a 4 *To find me still the same,* she added 44 There 
is no chauge in me, Richard , nor shall be to the 
latest hour of my life M 

"Nay, it was not that biought me here,” he 
continued, “ I should not have so forestalled the 
time But were I alone concerned, your trust and 
tiuth might well make me happier than the tidings 
which I bring, that it is not a wretch shrinking 
from the knowledge of his fellow cn atures, but 
one who can fearlessly hold up hm head in the 
company of honest men, who now thank. \ i u fui 
th it cotifirleu e 

\ud \ ery thankful he was for that power , thank- 
tul not merely that the stigma under which he had 
so long 1 mguishtd was ren oved . but even more, 
that m nil Yus sufferings, and all ms trials, he had 
never yielded to the temptation of doing aught 
which would now have embittered his happiness, 
and left lus reputation sullied by his own e\ ll act, 
when the shadow of nusfoitune had been with 
drawn Ft was a proud day for Riel aid Drew itt, 
when his own rightful name, untarnished and un 
contemned, was placed aboi l his door But it w as 
jet a prouder, whtn at the alt ir he received M try s 
h md, and gave his sifter b to a worthier ami a 
richer lover, than the one of whom his evil n mu. 
liad robbed her 

"I ha\e much to thank yon for, sud he to 
Martin, some time afterwards Our common pros- 
perity w entirely owing to your cheti fulness, pei 
severance, and foresight, which nuvmttd two 
innocent men sinking beneath the blind injustice 
of the world 

"Why do you not say innocent manl demanded 
lii4 partner bluntly 41 \ uu are prov ed so but I 
am not " 

44 But 1 feel you arc as innocent as myself — I do 
not wait for proof, nor must we hope for it 
Strangely as this exculpation lias come to me, tc 
von it is almost impossible 

44 It would indeed bp impossible * siul Martin , 
44 for I am not innocent No, Drewatt, he con- 
tinued with some bitterness, 44 1 was guilty of all 
they ftaid. But they never asked by wnat tempta- 
tion I felt— my sister was starving and was too 
proud to beg, and I had sent her everything I had 
Think, Dick, if you knew that Kate was starving 1 
However, my theft did not save her, and she died, 
thank God, without knowing of it 1 But foi all 
that, because I had erred once, I was not worth- 
less, though very nearlj I became so. Ay, Dick, 
it Was our*, then , but injustice, necessity, and the 
nftppsfihilvty of earning my living honestly, made 
me do things after Wails which gladly, very gladly, 
would I forgeu And difficult indeed was it to get 
on the right path, after my feet bad, as it were, 
* become glued to the wrong one. But I did it at 
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men! of the guilty , hut teach him, also, that evttf 
the guilty may otten be as deserving of his ptty ar 
his censure , tell him that inufbi tune is the patent 
of n ore crimes than t» a wicked heart; trfi Ipm 
that even the fallen should retain some claim to 
the forbearance of a fallen race, and bid him, at* 
least leave the way to reformation open, and dpie 
not tne unhappy wretch from evil to worse, and, 
worst of all, to the fellowship and example of 
those who are ever ready to seiaq on fresh pupils, 
and become tutors m crime * 


JOURNAL OF A SELI -OBSERVI* R, 

Undlr this title, a man tml\ worthy of ben g 
called virtuous has, during a peiiod of twenty or 
thirty jears, kept a faithful amt n mute record of 
his actions and most scent tin lights This esti- 
mable and pious mdnulutl is uo othei than he 
who has been called the Swish In clou— Lavater, 
the pastor of Zurich, whom few know otherwise 
than as the author of the work on Physiognomy 

I he German mammiipt of (Ins invaluable jour 
nal has become the propel ty of M George Gessnei, 
Lav ate r s son m-law , and up to the piesent time, 
only two inconsiderable fragments of it have been 
given to the public Om, which complines the first 
month of the journal liinu n \ l7h7, was published 
in 1771 unknown to th mthoi, through tht well- 
lntcntioncd in discretion of om. of his ittcnds, M« 
A II kofrr Livater < lie d i> received by posta 
small nnonjmous pun|hUt which, lifter reading 
the fint ftw lineSj ne ri toxins? d a* his con^ssion*. 

1 his breach of faith ciustd him some disquietude 
atfiist 4 Has not tin lublu said he, aright 
to hi une one who mt) tints up m it all his pnvnte 
affairs, thoughts and fr * lings 7 If ail did as u uch 
what would he the result 7 Du imral u flue nee 
of the little book, however, which was bought and 
read with avidilj, in some measure calmed his 
scruples, and he was e\en prevailed upon to sanc- 
tion the publication of a second portion of hra 
journal, containing some months of 1772 and 1773. 
But there it ccdsea the remainder has beta ton* 
fined to the circle of bis familj and friends. 

Recentlj, m 1843, a French tianslation of these 
two fragments, which Germany has puH8e**>ed for 
almost three quarters of a ccnturj , appeared at 
Neufchatel The following tram) ition of extracts 
from it will, wt trust, prove acceptable to oipr 
readers A good man who applies himself dill*, 
gently to the study of his own heait, not from*, 
mere impulse of frivolous curiosity or pure vanity* 
but with <tn tamest and biutere destqe to eradicate 
the principles of alUvil tendencies, and to dev elope 
and confirm all good ones, is at once a useful 
ample and a noble spectacle. *Far ftom meiifrng 
censure, as Laveter feared, in exposing to tha 
public the si cret woi kmg« of his mind, he deserve** 
our highest giutitude He shows how we may 
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be more severe ffr opi si Ives, more indulgent for 
others, he probes to the very bottom of our ton* 
sciences those moral feelings which n«if unity have 
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too^treat a tendency to slumber; %ind he mikes us 
*&dmsmA of the, indifference and thoughtlessness 
which cause tu «d %ttach so little importance to 
. the title of a' g#pd maif. ' Such, at least, should 
be the influence of' confessions written 'with the 
double authority of talent and of virtue. 

* January,' 1769— Be sincere, oh, my heart ; bide 
not thy depths from me. I will make a covenant 
with thee. Know, my heart, that of all the affec- 
- tionfc of the earth, there is none so wise or so rich 
far blessings as the friendship of a Human heart 
with, and confidence in, itself. He^ who is not his 
own confident, can never be the friend of God or 
^of^Virtue. The farther we fly from ojrselves, the 
nearer we approach to hypocrisy ; and of all things 
I most dreaa being a hypocrite. 

Those who know mankind have justly remarked 
that sincerity ceases the moment mo begin to per- 
ceive that we are observed. But this principle 
should be applied inversely when the exact obser- 
vation of self is in question. “ Sincerity commences 
when our heart begins to perceive that it is observed 
by itself." But, that I may not deceive myself, I 
am resolved to show these thoughts to no one. to 
keep them secret with the greatest care, and to 
Write in a cipher, unintelligible to others, what- 
ever might offend or injure anyone, should some 
unforeseen accident cause my journal to be brought 
to light. I shall note down whatever I may ob- 
serve in the course of my feelings, all the secret 
artifices of my passions, and everything that muy 
.have a particular influence in the formation of my 
moral character, with as much exactitude and sin- 


aa that which will be demanded of me after I have 
breathed my last sigh. 

At three o'clock this morning I awoke and heard 
J^the night-watch. I neveT hear it without experi- 
encing a kind of gefltle Badness, together with a 
rapid consciousness of the brevity of life, and a 
confuted recollection of the beings who watch by, 
. or who suffer on a bed of sicken ess. But this 
morning my impressions were more than usually 
vivid ; J could not restrain my tears ; I recom- 
mended to Divine mercy my brothers and my 
sisters, the inhabitants of the whole earth. 

I am resolved this day to wish no one a happy 
new year with my lips only, and without my heart 
fully joining in the wish. What an offence it is to 
truth to give expression to wishes and blessings 
that the heart has not formed, and of which per- 
haps it would not fulfil the conditions if the accom- 
plishment depended upon it. Sentiments of sin- 
cerity live in me this day ; and thou, my heart, 
never forget that it is base hypocrisy to use the 
form of a wish when thou feelest no desire for its 
fulfilment 

I have not found it easy to keep this resolution. 
Sometimes the words precipitated themselves before 
I hi|d time to think, but 1 recalled them, and I 
experienced a secret gratification whenever 1 felt 
that they wqye accompanied by the unction of sin- 
cerity and love towards mankind. Oh God ! what 
sublime joys do we drive from our soul* when we 
banigb thence thewweet feeling of human brother- 
hood which Is its most precious jewel ! Men like 
myself, raj brothers, and ' my sisters; you inhabit 
the edfuf globe* Inhale, the same Atmosphere, 
yourSotec in fuesiftn* itanshlnevand yet it requires 
• an effort' even ‘tor .wish you otoyjbbd. 

>r In fishing a naptfy neW year to the girt who 
serves me, I smothered some bitter reflections 


which wire fusing, and was enable!! to .give to my ; 
v oice . that easy tone' whi ch is the msepfurehle com* * 
panion of simplicity and truth ; but, I c&nnqt deny •' 
it, I felt that I overcame my bitterness, I ^thought ; 
that 1 had done something great. How humbling, 
oh, ipy heart, that thou succeed est so imperfectly 
in conquering thyself? . . ’ 

Towards evening, f jte Wmeiit much * 

as possible. . I imtstlfoe itfith' myself this year, if 
I wish to live more virnibufslv,* more happily. ; .that : 
was what T said to myself this mornings. Conse- 
quently, 1 commenced writing ray journal and ; 
continued jt thus far. . The #oc)t struck jive. , 
44 Already five o^ock ]*’ said 1, 4 ‘ and I have not , 
yet done one positive act of charity towards my < 
neighbour. I may, it is true, perform twojo- 
morrow, and thus atone for the omission of to-day ; - 
but I will not begin by deliberately breaking an 
engagement to which I have solemnly pledged 
myself before God and my conscience j I will not , 
let this first day of the year pass without ’ having 

? erformed a special act of brotherly kindness. 

erhans, too, 1 wished to be able to recall this day 
with the pleasurable feelings inspired by a good 
action. 44 But -where Bliall I direct my steps ? I 
need not go farther: our servant-girl has a sick 
mother, who needs old linen." 

I went to my wife. 44 Deaf friend," I said, 44 there 
is a new year’s gift to be made." 

44 For whom?" 

44 For me, or for a poor person : or, if you prefer 
it, for He who has said : 4 That which ye have done 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.* " 

44 Well, what is it ?' 

44 A little old linen for Catherine's mother." 

44 Is that all ? I will get it immediately." 

My wife brought the linen. 44 1 wish to givejt 
to tne 'girl myself," said I. My wife called her. 
she answered very crossly that she was busy ana 
could not come. I kept my temper at thi* reply, 
but I prided myself upon having done so. and upon 
being able to make her ashamed of her ill-humour. 
Five minutes afterwards she came. 

44 Wliat do you want me to do?" 

44 Cdthcjinc," I said, in d perfectly mild and 
quiet tone, 41 here is something for your mother ; 
you may lake it to her at once.". In truth, it was 
a triumph to me to see how surprised and ashamed 
she was. She is gone, and 1 feel satisfied with 
myself. * 

January 3. —A day of - terrible distraction I 
have not been able to read, think, or work; and 
all by my own fault. I was uupardonably lazy 
this morning, and should have remained in hid 
longer, had not the oddur of the smoking and hulf- 
extmgttished night-lamp caused me to' open n.y 
eyes, and I saw »n aft its brightness a fine winters 
day. 1 had slept till nine o’clock! What should, 

I have thought, if having myself risen at a reason- 
able time, 1 had entered tlm chamber of a man iu 

{ >erfect health and found him’ in bed at such an ' 
lour ? What a despicable condition for i being 
capable of such great things, and destined to so 
high an end, to be m ! Could I look without shame 
upon a drawing which should represent me izi such 
a situation ? Good heavens ? ijj j had drbWtt from 
life eVery situation of thesojt fa wfaichXbtyve 
found myself; could I ever again rove a mounts 
pride or vanity ! • « .*;■?? * 

It was then n in t o’clock' &bdd I are ee^veked 
and peevish; 1 The sun shone sb bidghuy. 4 dazxling ' 
my eyes through* the half-jfrokett jpanes. that, 
thoroughly ashamed of myseir, I h&fdlyVfr*w hoir 
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to begin; Sony? one knocked pt the deo$ ; it wae 

V i nO|i$ I do not distiurb youf^he eaid 
**No} At alii I em glad to tee yo uS' % Apd 
•jet? was very much annoyed at his visit, having 
prmfag business to attend to. 

u It yon will allow me, 4 ’ said he; “ | will read 
you a trifle I composed a few days ago I should 
lilt* tbhaV* your opinion of it.” 

He tbqk a paper from hfs pocket-boyk arid, began 


,, /<wu«rj(^—OngowK dpTO 1 

found my Wend 

to gw? me pleasure. .. 

decanter was thrown- do wo an4wkerir Ag«ri%* ! 
smilipg, and beseeching gl*mc* v ftj®r my/ipfo .; 
quelled the anger tliat was rising withkijne*^ Jkn ,‘V 
anecdote was related on this occasion of a pioftiu^ 
man who one day received a present er a porcelain :; 
vase of great value* He refused to accept It: It - < 
was again sent to hm: at .length, he took it Akb : ; 
missed the carrier with a gratuity, and taking a *V 


to read. 1 was surprised; but as .he went on Jlus missed the carrier with agratuUy, and tal 
looks seemed to demand my approbation. 1 smiled I key, he struck the beautiful vase with it. am 
and nodded in sign of approval, as if what I heard 


and nodded in sign of approval, as if what l heard 
appeared to me excellent, when in fact 1 did not 
understand the half of it, so absent was I. At 
length,* u Excellent l 1 * I exclaimed; tl you should 
have it published.’* 

n Your approbation, 1 * he replied, “ is of sufficient 
value to encourage me to so bold a step. But you. 
are too partial. May I venture to leave the man- 
script with you that you may look over it at your 
leisure? . It has still many faults.” 

M It is hot necessary,’* I* replied ; ° however, if 
you desire it, I will do so, and 1 have no doubt it. 
will improve on a second perusal.” Alas! how 
much flattery, uttered at random* flattery and also 
hypocrisy ! M. M — gone, I sat down to read his 
manuscript, in which I found several grave faults. 
u Thou hast deserved this, fny heart, thou art i 
punished now. But how shall I recall my first 
judgment? It would be odious to confirm it; 
ana it is equally difficult and humiliating to re- 
tract it.** 

In the first place, to punish myself, and to serve 
as a warning for the future, I shall endeavour to 
retrace, as vividly as possible, all the circum- 
stances, all the words, and all the gestures which 
rendered my conduct so despicable and so guilty 
at the first reading of the manuscript, which 1 
shall then return to the author with the following 
note. 

JAossiavft AMD Fiurnh— I have re perused your compo- 
sition. You expect from me a judgment in writing. Let me, 
first of all, confess to you that my Judgment of this morning was 
that of an inattentive, absent, and only half-awakened man. I 
have taken the liberty of marking the parages which appear to 
■ me to require amendment; some of them the very same to 
which I remember having signified my approbation. It is I 
alone who' ought to feel humbled at my opinion being «tff 
. ft rent now. I think, however, you perceived, *Jhcn you pro- 
posed leaving the manuscript with me, that xny absent was not 
altogether sincere. I thank you for your friendly confidence, so 
little deserved on my part : how grieved I should have been, if 
some alterations, which I consider indispenaiblc, had been 
omitted in consequence of my unlimited approbation. You toe 
that I redeem my past precipitation by a liberty which could 
hardly have tailed to offend one less unassuming, less noble, and 
leas philanthropic* than yourself. 

] despatched the note, and went down to dinner. 

“ Good morning, dear friend,*’ said my wife. 1 
became more cheerful after the note was gone, 
aud was even capable of joking. After the meal. 

I returned to my room, out I felt idle, and could 
not set to work. I asked for 'A light, to light my 
pipe. A’ visitor was announced. Jt Well.” said I, 

.anyhow the day would have been lost,”. I 
dressed royselftsmoked another pipe, and three 
o’clock struck. The even jngwas spent in talk upon 
the present situation of affairs,' anecdotes of the 
Slaps and of private families, digressions on tem- 
perature^ on books', comparisons between the 
theatres of Hamburg* of . Vienna, of Leipsic— 
nothing of pibre importance, and so the -day 
ended. 4 ' . ' 

Which of my resolut oriB have I kept this day? 
f anal} read them all over, to my deep humiliation, 
%olH tft place clearly atid expressly before my eyes 
Vbftifc conscience eaya op the subject* 


key, he struck the beautiful vase with it, and very 
coolly broke it in pieces. • “ It is probable,'? Said 
he, ” that this vase would have been broken At 
some time or other, and that its loss would excite 
guilt j? anger in the breafct of the possessor* ot 
secret distress in thatojfche author of the accident* 
Myself, if 1 often saw and admir^H upon my 
table, I should, perhaps, be v«ry much vexedif it 
were broken by the carelessness of others, or by . 
my own ; and that is what I wish to avoid," * I 
thought this an example worthy of being followed." 
It W8s argued for and against; but to me the 
action appeared that of a wise and benevolent 
man. 

(To btrConUniMtd,) 


WHAT IS DOING FOR THE PEOPLE IN 
MANCHESTER? 

By John Bolton Rooerson * 

No. II. 

MECHANIC*' INSTITUTION — ATHENJCUM ADD ir§ IOIUX9- 
THKE*T1ADF. MALL— 'PHILHARMONIC UfJptfOYB. 

The object of the present paper is to notice those 
sources of instruction and amusement which- Are 
available to the great body of the inhabitants oft 
Manchester — the middle and the operative classes. 
We can, therefore, only mention the existence of 
the Royal Institution, established for the advance- 
ment of the arts and sciences — the Portico, with ita 
fine lihrory and ijews’-room— the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, a splendid building erected for 
the education of those designed for tne ministry— 
the Concert Ilall, with its select auditory’ — and 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, ot which 
the late Dr. Dalton was president : aU excellent, 


the late Dr. Dalton was president 
f but not for the many. . 


It is always a source of .extreme gratification, 
when we find men whose daily avocations are of 
the most bustling and industrial nature, availing 
themselves of every leisure interval to cultivate 
and increase the means of intellectual enjoyment. 
It is to us a convincing proof that mind cannot be 
controlled by matter, and that there is something 
within us which will not be checked or satisfied .by 
what is merely physical or sensual in its .operations. 
There are no greater ornaments to a town than 
those educational and literary institutions, which, 
emanating from the people, are adapted to the 
wants of the people, and are supported by the 
people. No matter whether they be of brick qt 


fill associations. . In the very centre of Jwd- 
working Manchester, where hurry and anxiety 
ore depicted on the majority of faces, " and Com- 
merce is the deijy that rules and animates the 
community, it is alike pleasing to the visiter, end 
hopoqrabl to the inhabitants, to find two specious 
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building* deyoted to the diffusion of education and 
knowledge. 


The Mechanics’ Institution was founded in 1824, 
and is a plain, but most commodious building. 
The sum required for its erection was contributed 
by shareholders, and the cost was about 7,000 1. 
It was the first edifice ever erected in the countnr 
for the purposes of a Mechanics' Institution, and, 
though its early years were beset by many diffi- 
culties, it is now wholly redeemed fiom debt, and 
la a most flourishing condition. Much of its 
present prosperity is owing to the efficiency of its 
directors, and more especially to the practical 
view* ana persevering energy of its talented ma- 
n aging director, Mr. Daniel Stone, junior. It 
poss.?gses 1,850 memb and the library ccfh tains 
10,500 volumes of books on all branches of litera- 
ture and science. The circulation daily is near j 
400. It has also an excellent reading-room, sup- 
plied with 80 periodicals, and a news-room con- 
taining thejeading London and provincial papers. 
The lecture* room is judiciously constructed, so 
that the lecturer may be distinctly heard and seen 
in all parts, and it will seat l r 000 persons. A noble 
organ has been erected in it, which cost GOO/., and 
its rich and pealing notes form un agreeable pie- 
lude to the lecture. Weekly concerts arc given, . 
to which not only members, but the public, are 
admitted at a cheap rate, and .the directors spare 
neither pains nor money to secure first rate talent 
both for the le :turfts and concerts. There is a 
discussion society, and a monthly conversazioni. 
on literary and scientific subjects. There are 
23 day and evening classes, which are attended by 
an aggregate of from 800 to 900 pupils. The even- 
ing classes are for males, and the day classes for 
females. JThe female classes are open only in the 
afternoon, so that those who attend may look after 
their domestic duties in the early part of the day. 
In these classes, besides the general educational 
^routine, the pupils are taught to make bonnets, 
dresses, &c., not os a trade, but to qualify them 
for the home circle. They are also taught the art 
of modelling; with a view to enable them to follow 
it as an occupation ; and the directors have it in 
contemplation ere long to teach them the art of 
engraving on woodj and perhaps watch and clock . 
making. Considering the limited sphere in which 
female labour can now be exercised 1 , this is an ex- 
cellent idea, and we triiftt it will not be lost sight 
of. The females who attend the afternoon cIosms 
ore. on the average, about 16 or 18 years of age. 
ana range from 12 to 30. We noticed several 
married females amongst the pupils. The evening 
classes ore attended by males of all ages, and I 
every. . variety of trade. It has been urged by , 
septe that the building can scarcely with propriety j 
be called a Mechanics' Institution; out though 
this might appear to be in some measure correct, 
to those who Frequent only the lecture room and 
attend the discussion societies, a very different 
.opinion would be formed by those who will take 
ine trouble to pay a visit to the evening classes. 

It is there that the principles of the Institution i 
are In ftill operation; and ‘the mechanic may be 
found, after the toils of the day, busily employed 
i in storing his mind with the elements of useful and 
practical knowledge* < 

Thr Athftft&um can scarcely be called, in the < 
strict sense qf the phrAse, an ediicatio.idi institution. < 
Its aiititJfire of. a more ambitious character than t 


1st of January 1 1836, and the foundation stone of 
the present building was laid In May,* 1837. It is 
an elegant fabric, and is only divided by a mall 
street from the Royal Institution, which was de- 
signed by tbe same architect, Mr. C. Barry. ; The 
library contains upwards of 13,000 volumes, and 
the daily delivery exceeds 500. During the winter 
months, lectures are delivered twice each week* 
The news-room is supplied with the . principal 
daily and weekly newspapers, and 100,copies of 
quarterly, monthly, and other reviews, and toAgsJ* 
zines. A gymnastic club is attached to the insti- . 
tution. There Is also an essay and discussion so- 
ciety, which meets fortnightly during the winter 
season. In 1842, from commercial distress, and 
other causes, the Athenreum was involved in pecue 
niaiy embarrassments,’ and, after a futile attempt 
to clear off its- liabilities, it was resolved that it 
should be closed at the end of 1842. This resolu- 
tion determined a few of the members to tempt 
the revival of the institution. The annual sub- 
scription was reduced from 40s. to 25*., and some 
new blood was infused into the directory by the 
appointment of parties from the body of the mem- 
bers. At the close of 1842, the number of sub- 
scribing members jvas 418 , and, at the termination 
of 1843, the number was 1,373, being an increase 
of 146 over the number at uny other period. Eco- 
nomical retrenchments were made, and the di- 
rectors were encouraged to use their efforts to get 
rid of a debt of 3,400/. A bazaar was held under 
distinguished patronage, and the sum realised was 
1,560/., which was increased by donations to 2,358/. 
Before the close of the year 1844, the whole of the 
debt was discharged, and efforts are now being 
made to clear off the mortgage debt upon the 
building, amounting to 6,000/. Nearly 2,000/. 
have already been subscribed, and it is hoped that 
ere long the whole amount will he raised. 

The soiree *, which have been so eminently at- 
tractive and popular, were commenced in con- 
nection with the above-named bazaar, and the 
first was held in the Free Trade Hall, on Thursday, 
the 5th of October, 1813, when Mr. Charles Dickens 
occupied the chair. Upwards of 1.(500 were present, 
including many distinguished personages. Mr 
Benjamin Disraeli presided over the second soiree, 
which took place on the 3rd of October, 1844. A r 
this meeting there were present 3.200 persons and 
several parties eminent for rank or talent addressed 
the meeting. The third soiree was held on Thurs- 
day, tile 23rd of October, 1815, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, when about 3,800 
were present ; and the fourth soiree was held on 
Thursday, the 22nd of October last, under the 
presidential auspices of Viscount Morpeth, when 
not less than 5,000 were assembled, being much 
the largest meeting that has yet taken place. The 
Free Trade IIhII was. on this last occasion, Joined 
to the Theatre Royal, and the pit being floored 
over on a level with the stage, an additional mag- 
nificent ball-room wa* provided. Though the 
issue of tickets was so large, it is stated that thou- 
sands more might have been sold, if the purchaser* 
could have been accommodated. Previous to the 
soiree , a breakfast party assembled together, at * 
the Albion Hotel, at nine o’clock' rn the morning, 
when several of the distinguished guests of the 
evening were present, and various addresses were 
delivered. At twelve o'clock* the proceedings 


the IjtatiWtkwl* ap’d it pros expressly 

desigtfiSS for the the of the young met* employed 
in tag* various mercantile establishments of the 
toi rro* It was opened in temporary 'rooms on the 


the establishment of the Juvenile fleftige and 
School of Industry. - * s . 

The Free Trade Hall has now become unites 


pally known the arena in which have been held 
those many meetings which have had such an in- 
fluence in spreading abroad principles of liberal 
commercial policy, and even when its walls are 
U veiled with the oust, its name will In e m history 
as the place where Richard Cobden has so often 
enunciated hw plain, practical wisdom, and de- 
nounced monopol} with honest and fecriless indig- 
nation. The Free Trade Hall is situated m a 
suaoious, though not leading street, and is close to 
the new Theatre Royal. Its outward appearance 
has nothing whatever to attract admiration, and a 
stranger might be puzzled to think to what use* 
such a huge unsightly brick building was devoted 
The site oii which it stands wall long be memo- 
rable as that on which the drama of Peterloo u as 
acted- A wooden building was originally erected 
on the spot, for the use of the Anti-com-1 »w 
League, out, having been destroyed by fire, the 
present structure was built m Januaiv. 18U , and 
at the first aggregate meeting whicn u is lit Id 
there, between seven and eight thousuid pets ns 
were piesent. It is now let for contei ts and oilier 
gemr-il purpose*, and is, lit fact, the only building 
hi Manchester adapted for veiv lurgt met tings 
The inside of the hall is adinnabh constructed foi 
con vej mg sound, and is beautifully decorated with 
charm (eristic devices. On the day we have named 
the 22nd, three-fourths of the hall wss hlkd bv 
half-past six o’clock m the evening, and presented i 
most animated and gay appearam e 1 he largei pro- 
portion of those assembled consisted of the gent lei 
sex, and their personal beauty and light and 
giacefu) apparel, conti lbuted much to enhance the 
charm ot the scene Ihe following parties were 
amongst the most distinguished guests — ^Hi* 
Grice the Archbishop of Dublin Rev D West, 
DD, clmplam to the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Chailes Matkav, 1 sq , LL I) , William Chun 
bers, l*q, (one of the editois of Chambeis 
Journal), Tohn Do wring 1 <i III) M P , 
Thomas Gisborne, E*q M P los j li Hu then on, 
Esq, MP, the R gl t Hen J h< n s Vilncr 
Gibson, M P M uk Pill 1 q MP William 
Brown, L^o , M P , W limn Harn on Am uoith 
Esq , Lady Mai\ How id lord I hnngton 
M P. , Hon. Charles Howard Sir Benjamin 
Hey wood, Bart Lidv H*ywood the Miyorof 
Manchester, George flaw sen, Esq , M A , of Bir- 
mingham, Edwin Chadwick, bsq Secret irjr to 
the Poor law Commission eis John Blight Esq, 
M.P , Charles Swam, I so , W B Hodgson, 
Eaq , LL D , of Liverpool , Proftssor William 
Gregory, of Edinbuigh, John M icgrtgor, I sq , 
of the Board of Trade , Lt ouard Horner, Lsq , 
Ac , Ac 

Lord Moipeth took the chair shortly before hal - 
past seven o'clock, and was most ilntteringlv re- 
ceived. On rising to speak he was greeted with 
long continued plaudits His lordship was *mgu 
larly happy in alluding to his predecessors m4he 
presidential chair He remarked — 

The last echoes of this piaee which I feel a h rdihood In mr 
self to rouse Again, *n«wei t the accents— deep gentle, vml 
earnest as his own spirit -of Mr Sergeant Talfourd Wh> gen 
Ueinen, the name if ih Athena. urn itwlf suggcbH that It Is a 
befitting theatre for ail the » turanoes of the bRrd of lort ar d 
the Aikrnktn Captiv* Next lie are him l ltnow vour spirits 
must have thnJHd uu lei the oell of *o potent a i wgi< wn as 
Mr Disraeli. In th* urv hott***t conflicts of pi It al p rty 
iron Which we ate hsi fill' here shMUwJ 1 1} Ink it w ult ^au 
tietti Impossible even for hi* most exposed victim* to have been 
blind to the point, the gem ti the brilliancy, which p)a>«l c\tn 
grnmd the wounds they nade Hut here, on this gergeous 
Stage, smiA this packed and congenial auditor? on the topic* bo 
JhwMifrg to him, Whtemure, of art, and of imagination < I, who 
could only lead tn cold print what be feirf, J$art from aH the 
madhne oraoswri^ of rims and place, m oaatly believe the ad 


miration wMtti a net afthh 11 fir w Mm em on 


grofund of p htlcd iorire\mi mt,*! have been 

enchantment Pn the i i»t oi tl ose iutpuaf psofilriftw— th* l._ 
a* ibast that was held nyoo this *r xft Af «(s«Vawfspj^t#^w 
this cha r was filled, and it never c&ut« feflUd&toaAVttrfhly, 


by Charles Dickens That bright and geatal naqrrv, tbajanssr 
of oW tu linlest smiles, an 1 m» est tmvoltfsh tear*, whom a* ft 
la impoghiblt to ml \ ith tit the most ready and plt&nt ivm. 
pithv so it is i npecsible to know— at leant l Have found li go— 
wit) o 4 a dentil ot res^r t hi u warmth pt affection, wfepfe tU* 
rare tint n of bingnltur q alit cs alike cornuiand 

The following remarks are also worthy of quo** 
tat ion — 

I rejoice that lit M mcheeter, beyond all dispute the first crityitt 
the anejent or the modern world for manufacturing enterprise and 
mechanical skill )ou h«n e not been content with that display Ot 
wealth which may Jostle in your streets or be piled in yimt 
warH out.es you have not thought It sufficient to raise flmtorle* 
tier upon tier* or magazines that will am nunodate the traffic of 
the world but v >u have thought It your business too to build 
on l set aj art a home and a haunt for Innocent enjoyment, for 
Ubffiil listriction for graceful actomplhHfueats for lofty 
tl o ght— a shrine of Palltu All ence in a Christian land Long 
i la* it 1 e thf re ort — with the other ei Holding and kindred m- 
**1 ut s \ uh it it* not seek to o\ rltgr and eclipse, hut 
rather to ei di gc a id eve te— along with them may ft be the 
res rt when fl that arc engaged and eqjaos'iCfl In the busineae 
or la) m r 1 tl is i np rallclcd 1 i\e cf industry may find re* 
post for i) eLr flugnii, spirits a neutral griun I for tnelr manl 
l 1 1 dif re ces in g rat i p foot t r hti rt on a id an fm- 
l»l« i vii (sail ui warlst .alitht besta l hig) est tendencies 
do rnu j 1 in ^1 r 1 to perceive -that v nc tlie bonefits of 
' r i t t t ire not crnline 1 to any cn cl t cm to any class, 
to > ti xi at n s .I tH> art not exth stvt j appioprlated 

i t on»* ex Homo I a\e always plavetl i imj rtAnt per- 
h 1 s 1 1 igl t U c lo sav i 1 1 1 if mly a u «*! al jart in lhia 
* rl 1 b 1 aterv 1) t »n cn iltssti nadvimt 1 have all confl- 
dei c tl at tl y \ 11 j Uy b tl a l^ore u gni cl and a more 

i lev are 1 part tl in f iy have (ver yet * nc Am! niong the 
n m iv t r rents v 1 Ich ti e KhtliKh a tivit\ tf mir time Is eves'* 
til i p <tl i g f irubt that n prominent ne will be devote 1 to 

ii akt tl idiratun if wo tens u id t» il tantial ei lighten ed 
ill i) at it c i (,1 1 C be to triin those v hn in a > me must 1c 
tht it a 1 train is ai 1 vn ho nmv be tl t be t Hauers, of All oir 
arti an* and all our workmen 

One other extiact, and we Time ilone^ — 

What y it s cm is m t Jc t to tl o Mini accidents and 
misaj j it) tn s Wh tvoun ivd cvi i i or other con 
tr 1 tl an > r o vi Wist v> arc is ui Her X dir own eye 
lui ini\ be all >o shot Id it ti pc d njon it ho severe 
h lie n >l ay I >o r i v t ih i ^ 1 fe lot ever obscure 

tl e lit ui wl I f l j,r s II e f it i 1 vurs as tl c*y jass, 

I ever in ipi ifim t > r v h Je life dr i r«? tn this n eau 

a d u it v c 1 j sit in tl is *ni n i, a 1 1 1 tuu r butg drudgery 
voi maj tu t r\ ujsc.hc.htl iual tus \ ii ay 1 uld up for 
v r I n Ui cU i Mhtl puce* if tl e\ knew Hem, 

will t vi cr n ulut dc it they ttuld diseefn thepi 

Mould ad te 

It is impossible to speak in turrs of too great 
pidisi of such gathering* as tht ilmu , chiraoUr* 
isc (1 ns the v arc b> jnttllettudl and numaiu* ng 
mflutiices. of the most eh vatetl and ) leasing kizide 

II tv foim ti ochs in tin histoi> ot Manchester 
nnd its itibnbil Hits, whith must dwaya lit looked 
huk to with plui&ing ltgiet, and anticipated with 
hope till (hhp.hr rbey iffmd an oj p< rtumtv for 
those who line irovul in anstpcrtiHc circles to 
nitx witli and conti ilmtc, il only tor a ht it I period, 
to th iiij( >nunt ot the sons and daughters of m- 
dnsti} wlo furnish 4ii return an evidence that 
conrten is bth rt imir mid pi( pritty of mhnner* are 
not coniined to the higher cl i «e* I hey show to 
thos>( who occupy high pi ice* as teachers of 
tne W ord, that industry and attention to worldly 
interests do not, at aH time*, iicvent the mind 
from iLceniiig ita due share ot cultivation, not 
hinder mtir fiam meeting together m a cheerful, 
hrothefh, diid CnnstHn sp«it- r TIuj give to the 
statesman the »u uUge or mixing *ith those fhT 
whom he ho? to h gtslnte, and tbe> supply him w^h 
n lesson a* to what is most likely to conduce to the 
happiness and social advancement of the people 
Thoi^e who h»\ve won for themselves a name in 
literature 01 science can leave lor a whale their 
quiet studies nn 1 Pnd here an ud jue anxious 
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and willing to hear from their own lips how de- 
lightful a task it is to lay up a hoard of knowledge, 
if even its sole reward be the gratification of its 
acquirement. To those who congregate together 
to see and bear the. celebrated strangers, the 
opportunities and the occasions are goldetr ones, 
and they linger with them as the “ shining lights 
on memory’s sea/’ Our hopes are that the Man- 
chester Athenaeum may continue to go on with 
increasing prosperity, and that its soirees will for 
a long period renew their annual existence. 

The working clashes of Manchester and the ad- 
jacent towns nave long been celebrated for their 
love and successful cultivation of music. There 
.are in Manchester numerous musical societies 
where the more wealthy portion of the inhabitants 
may indulge their love tor the art, but these are 
entirely inaccessible to the population generally, 
whose means are inadequate to the payment of the 
required annual subscriptions, and who yet possess 
the desires and the capabilities to participate in 
the beneficial influences which music is capable 
of imparting. The Philharmonic* Institute was 
founded for the purpose of increasing the innocent 
enjoyments of trie working classes, and giving to 
them the necessary instructions to enable them to 
take part in choral music.. The professed objects 
of the directors are to diffuse, ns much as possible, 
musical knowledge, &c. among the public at large, 
but more especially amongst the labouring classes, 
which knowledge may prove a source of the purest 
•enjoyment for the fireside of the working man, 
assist him in his devotions, or add to the enjoy- 
ment of himself and the public by assisting at 
the grand musical performances of the Institute. 
The means employed are. — I . Classes for instruc- 
tion in singing. —2 : Upper schools or choirs for 
rehearsing classical music. — il : A« library for cir- 
culation amongst the members. -4 • Great musical 
meetings, soirees , &c., at which the members who 
Are competent assist. These objects are carried 
out partly by annual subscriptions (the subscribers 
receiving an equivalent in tickets foi the concerts 
given by the Institute), by the proceeds of con- 
certs, and a small subscription from the members 
of the elementary classes. The elementary and ad- 
vanced classes of the Institute meet every week. 
They are under the able superintendence of Mr, 

R. ityeaton, whose zeal and industry in the cai^c 
are untiring. 

There is no town, with the exception of the me 
tropolis, where music saloons are so abundant a,, 
in Manchester. This proves the desire which 
exists amongst the operative classes for musical 
entertainments, especially when they can parti- 
cipate in them at a cheap rate, and are on terms of 
equality with those whom they meet. Publicans . 
have found it to be their interest to provide singers, 
and to furnish themselves with organs and piunos. 
On the week'dajr evenings the vocalist may be 
heard, accompanied by’ the notes of the piano ; 
and on Sundays the attraction* is kept up by sacred 
music, aided by the solemn tones of the organ. 
The directors of the Philharmonic Institute en- 
deavoured to withdraw the working classes from 
the gin-shop and the tavern by the substitution of 
. cheap and legitimate concerts, held weekly at the 
Free Trade Hall. The result was unsuccessful in 
a pecuniary point of view, the expenses of the 
room being &o large as to ^absorb more than half 
the gross. /X&eeinta. The idea, however, is not 
Abanaosw&. Una, under more favourable aus- 
picev,.¥iti the benefit of experience, may yet 
be efficiently carried out. Efforts have also 
beew ?r made t > improve congregational singing, 


without reference to sect or party, hutthe only re- 
sult of these efforts now remaining is two choirs of 
forty members each, formed out of the schools - 
connected with two ‘Catholic churches. 

There can be no doubt that musical taste, when 
properly cultivated and directed, htoe a tendency 
to lead the people from gross and debasing amuse- 
ments to those of a more refined and intellectual 
character, and we hope that the Philharmonic In- 
stitute will be able to maintain its course with a 
full share of -public patronage. Like other insti- 
tutions, the object of which has been to elevate and 
improve the working classes, it has had many 
serious difficulties to contend with, and has in- 
curred some pecuniary responsibilities. An ama- 
teur opera and drfuhatic performance have been 
lately got up with great success at the Theatre- 
Royal, for the purpose of aiding to free the insti- 
tution from dent, and we have little doubt that it 
will shortly be rid of ft« embarrassments. We 
trust that it vnay .be so* aUd that an institution so 
well calculated to sweeten the lot of the humbler 
classes, and advance them in the scale of unalloyed 
happiness, will not be impeded in its progress by 
a want of that public support which it so well 
deserves. 

[ To be continued.') 


JJortrp for the people. 

PRIMROSE TIME. 

By Goodwyn Barmby. 

Birds begin their sweet spring lays, 
Hedges grow in young bright given, 
Suns light showers up with their rays. 
Rainbows span the heavenly scene; 
Everything is sweet and young. 
Everything is in its prime, 

Music voices every tongue 
In Primrose Time, in Primrose Time l 

Gauzy wings flit in the beam,. 

Daisies bud amid the grass, 

Butterflies of summer dream. 

And of May-day dreams the lass, 
Everything is sweet and young. 
Everything is in its prime, 

Music voices every tongue 
In Primrose Time, in Primrose Time ! 

Redder, lips! eyes, brighter far! 

. Puhe# wanner, fonder beat, 

Fairer shines the evening star. 

Lighter trip the fairies' feet ; 
Everything io sweet and young, 
Everything is in itg prime, 

Music voices every tongue 
In Primrose Time, in Primrose Time I 

Patriots with the sunbeams shine j 
Poets bud verse with the flowers ; 

Love of country grows divine ; 

Poerps chime in with the hours i 
Everything ia sweet and young, 
Everything is in Its prime, 

Music voices every tongue 
In Primrose Tims, in-Primmse Tiiqel 
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..M ACR li ADY. 

Bt W. J. Fox. 


In Any department of social, life, the world wm 
always find the man of genius a benefactor* t Har- 
ness him as a drudge, and his mechanical inven- 
tion will lighten the load for others. Employ him 


• The course of merit, like that of tnie iov©> 

* never did run smooth/’ r Macready** first .aeatfon ‘ 
at Covent Garden Tbestr* was J^hnKemble** ' 
last season. The veteran favourite w*» «uhntn& 
through his whole range of characters, previous tr- 
im, retirement. Miss O’Neil was in the senith of 
her fame. Kean was thundering and electrifying • 1 
at the other House. And Young was firm in hi* 
stately position. The town had other topics for Its ' 

. talk, more attractive than the new aspirant* If we 


lowliest occupations into dignity;. To the question 
with which notices of distinguished persons often 
commence, in the popular papers, “ What has he 
done for the world;” it is an answer full of good 
if we can reply, 44 He was a man of genius.” Let 
his work be only to illustrate, and in illustrating 
he will be sure to originate. * This is what Mr. 
Macready has accomplished in Theatricals. Both 
as actor and manager he has revived Shakspeaie.; 
and that new life is a creation of which his own 
poetical and philosophical spirit is the agency. 

William Charles Mucready was born in London, 
in the parish of St. Pancras, March 3, 1793. His 
father was the manager of a provincial company, 
aud'lessee of several theatres ; but, with a feeling 
not unusual, desired a different profession for his 


style ot acting was nearly as new as his person to 
the boards. He was no second-hand Kemble or 
Kean. His effects were produced neither by the 
sententious stateliness of the one, nor the abrupt 
transitions of the other. ( Broad and powerful, 
where the character admitted, and the situation 
required ; their distinctive qualities were of a 
subtler and deeper kind than came within the 
compass ~of either of those celebrated actors* But 
by them had the taste, or rather the two hostile 
tastes, of the public been formed. Each was the 
standard of perfection to a party. In those days, 
Shakspeare — and all tragic actors are tested by 
Shakspeare — was the monopoly of the two patent 
theatres. There was no open arena for competi- 
tion. And to render the system still more exclu- 
sive, almost every prominent dramatic character 


son ; whose wishes, as time developed them, he was claimed as a sort of private property by some 
found perfectly in accordance with his own. The established performer. “ Within that circle, hone 
subject of this notice was sent to school at a very durst walk but he.” A club called The Wofoee 
early period: and at ten years of age entered at threatened any intruder on Kean’s domain with 


garded as giving high promise of future celebrity for a long period either restrained -from, or not 
at the bar or in the church. To an actor’s life he appreciated in, those Shakspearean representations 
felt iio vocation; perhaps it is not too much to say, on which his fame now rests. He became the 
that he lp»d a strong repugnance. In his Beven- hero of what (as distinguished from our own great 
teenth year, while looking forward to speedy classic, himself romantic,) may be termed the 
matriculation at Oxford, his father’s affairs became romantic drama. In this sphere, but in this prin- 
deenlv embair&sscd. This fact was not necessarily dually, his power was acknowledged. He was 


deeply embairasscd. This fact was not necessarily 
fatal to his prospects, had those prospects alone pronounced great in Gambia, and won renown in 
been consulted. Assistance was not wonting, by Rob Roy. That is to say, he mode character 
which he might have been extricated from the where lie did not find it; filled up with vitality 
household wreck ; enabled to win the academical and expression the imperfect outline ; andcould 
honours already bending to his grasp; and set “create a soul beneath the ribs of deatb^” At 
forward on bis prosperous career. With severe length the Virginius of Sheridan Knowles afforded 
self-conquest, and with prompt devotedness, he him chance for justice. In it, he took the heart 
took the noblei course, and applied himself to the of the public by storm. The play itself was the 
task of retrieving the fallen fortunes of his father, revival of a purer dramatic taste. There could be 
In June, 1810, the juvenile manager made his first no question that the power manifested by tbe^ actor 
appearance on the hoards in the character of was of the highest order. All 4 * circumscription 
Borneo, at the Birmingham theatre. Under his and confine,” in prejudice or in practice, were 
direction,, the disorganised company was rendered trampled down. Macready speedily took his place 
efficient. He was at once recognised as a provin- in personating the great Shaksperean characters, 
ejal 44 Star.” Success attended nis exertions. His The path was open, though with long and toilsome 
father was saved from rbin, and his own destiny steps in the ascent, to the throne ot dramatic 
was fixed. It was an appropriate introduction to supremacy. # • 

somr passages of his subsequent history, that For the sake of the theatricol art, it might be 
moral reeling and high principle should first have well that the difficulties of such a career, the petty 
given the young Macready to the stage. 'ealousics, the base intrigues, the. popular preju- 

Till Christmas, 1814, Mr. Macready remainre j dice*, and the literary censorship which often 
with his father's company as principal actor and panders to them, besides having its own purposes; 
stage director ; performing wi n great applause at I caprices, and corruptions, should be fully detailed : 


I cipally, his power was acknowledged. He„ was 
pronounced great in Gambia, and won renown in 
Rob Roy. That is to say, he made character 
where lie did not find it; filled up with vitality 


stage director ; performing wi h grei 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Chester, an 


applause at 
Newcastle. 


they would servo for the warning and guidance of 

j* . . ; 


inent. On the 16tb September, 1816, he made his of a triun. pliant visit to America in 1828, and an 
first appearance at Covent Garden TheAtre, as enthusiastic reception at Paris in 1828, wherebe 


Orestes, in the Distressed Mother , This perfornir 
ance fixed him at once in the foremost rank of his 
profession. It was the commencement of a series 
of successes, it Was also the commencement of a 
series of struggles and difficulties 


w^s pronounced second only to Talma, offer 
Young, C. Kemble, and Keen nad been coldly re- 
garded ; and view him in 1835 — 6, the one great ■ 
actor of the British stage, by universal neela- 


THE FEOttbKft JoUttN.iL. 


What made, and makes hirn^so? An adequate I her coffin 1" he started hack, as with * 'revulsion 
reply must penetrate to the ultimate principles of [ of paternal feeling from tKe 'honriljle/ipifi his 
theatrical criticism. I can only venture a few ob- avarice had coo juredtip/and bprraittijtgW tffegptive 
vious suggestions. Modulated recitation, “ with frdm the next inquiry ' ( 4 ‘tlib tfeWS af tmrtit u ) f 
good emphasis and discretion/' in appropriate gasped an agonising ” No, no, no/^VThe /trick 
costume, with appropriate gesture, may suffice for was triumphant. The house rang with plaudit 
the parts called characters, in dramas formed It was a hit. It would have been hissed bran* 


the parts called characters, in dramas formed 
according to the old French fashion. They only 
•equine certain verses to be declaimed, and certain 
stock passions to be mimicked. Shakspeare’s men 
and women are not of this puppet kind. They are i 
not abstractions of particular qualities, this repre- 
senting ambition ; that, love ; a third, jealousy, 
ike. Nor are they the author’s messengers, ordeped 
on the scene to put themselves in complicated 
positions, and then be extricated, and sent about 
their business. A great dramatist, and especially 
the great dramatist, always conceives character. 
Some qualities may be more prominent tlmn 
others, but all are linked together by a vital prin- 
ciple. Every one of Shakspeare’s dramatis per- 
sona has a will and thoughts of his Own. Upon the 
whole, he serves his maker, but seems at times to 
forget him, and follow the devices of his own 
heart. He is not a lay figure, but a living soul. 
He is rounded off, like a statue so posited thut how- 
ever much or littieyou may see, it nerves to assure 
you that whatever is out of sight does not lack its 
finish and proportion. His business on the stage 
may be only to strike a blow ; but you perceive at 
once that he is something more than merely a 
hand which grasps a weapon. He breathes, speaks, 
walks, and talks, like other men ; ov, in some re- 
spects, unlike others. He has an independent 
being. If he be the simplest sketch, still it is the 
sketch of an entirety. Hence the faith of the 
philosopher in Shakspeare. The metaphysician 
quotes nis dramas as confidingly as he quotes the 
most authentic biography. The critic, like Morgan, 
in his Essay on Falstaffe , when he would find the 
fat knight guilty or not guilty of cowardice, insti- 
tutes an investigation like that of a coroner's 
inquest, or a court martial. He asks what the 
other personages said of the party in question ; 
how they conducted themselves towards him ; 
what was his public repute He calls witnesses to 
character, ana sifts their evidence, and allows for 
the influence of nearness or distance, of rank and 
station, of prejudice or partiality ; and the dramas 
bear this scrutiny, which so powerfully testifies their 
truth to nature. 

The physical requisites of his art, and facility 
in their use, being presupposed, what is most ini 
portant to the actor who would personate Slink- 
spear e’ s heroes, is an intellect so constituted us 

jiVa *1— it. *.i •« .* 


was triumphant. The house rang with ^plaudit*” 
It was a hit. It would have been hissed by an’ 
audience that understood the play. Sftylock Had 
dot the strength of paternal feeling implied, in the 
revulsion. The spirit of the scene is the alter- 
nation of the two ‘passions of afignished^varice 
and hopeful revenge. Therfe is uo^ room for a* 
third. Its introduction mars, the succetoioii' of 
contrasts. It supposes a different state of mind 
which, once induced, must have changed all/hat 
follows. It is an interpolation which betfays itself 
and wants coherence. It. is a falsification, of 
Sbylock and of Shakspeare. 

_ Those who think 4< that does hot signify, so that* 
it tells." occupy a parallel position with the debater 


it tells," occupy a parallel position with the debater 
who disregards truth to fact, or to his own mind, 
and pollutes discussion by the unscrupulous utter* 
a nee of a popular or plausible sophism. They ab- 
dicate the noble task of artistically expounding the 
noblest poetry. They fail of their proper function, 
though tney may succeed in startling and affecting 
the audience, and win rounds' of applause and 
shouts of " bravo." Neither to gain, nor to sus- 
tain theatrical sympathy, has Mr. Macveady e\e« 
boon untrue to the poet whom lie undertakes, by 
his acting, to illustrate. The spirit of a character 
is ever before him, in its personation. And the 
spirit interprets the letter throughout. Jt pervades 
his performance. His enactment is “ one entire 
and perfect chrysolite." He never deviates froir. 
the dramatist’s purpose to make a point, because 
his point H, to make obvious and impressive the 
purpose of the dramatist. The philosopher has 
studied the being whom the artist delineates 
Tone, gesture, ana demeanour are evolved fron 
the conception of character, as the scenery in 
some of Tennyson's poems, Mariana , for instance, 
grows out of the sentiment. Hence a truth and 
unity, the influence of which is felt by n any who 
are utterly unconscious or regardless of the Cause. 


The effect is analogous to that of the perfect propor- 
tions of a Greek temple. It is like thatproduced by 
a well-constructed poem, with its passages of bril- 


liancy or pathos, as well as those which only tell 
the story or paint the scenery j but which no par- 
ticular passages, however powerful, pan produce. 
Appeal is made to the sense of harmony, mo- 
portion and unity, within us. When the book is 
closed, or the curtain falls, a fullness of satis- 
faction remains, of which all incongruuos and iso- 


distinctly to realise* the author’s conception of* lated efforts must fail, however splendid.^ 
character. Gathered analytically, not only from j I believe this to be the key to the peculiar excel- 
the words of his own part, but from careful study lence of Mr. Macready's acting. 'Sympathy, 


the words of his own part, but from careful study 
of the entire phy, this conception becomes a syn- 
thesis. which reacts on every tone ana gesture. It 
modifies the expression of every passion. The 


lence of Mr. Macready's acting. 'Sympathy, 
terror, and tears, must have been at the command 
of his consummate art and power in the pre- 
sentation of suffering or passion;. They must nave 
placed him at the head of his profession. But he* 


jealousy of Othello widely differs frotn that of placed him at the head of his profession. But he‘ 
Laertes : and both from that of Posthumus. The Has brought to the exposition of Shakspeare, the 
remorseful moments of Macbeth take a different richer and rarer endowments of intellectual cuhi- 
colouriog from those of King John. Conception vati on, attainment, taste, and philosophy.* These 
of character is the guiding star, without which the arc the informing soul of his artistical faculties, 
most efficient actor may go wron* Edmund Rare qualities are they in his profession.^. and 
tKeaa had that wonderful insight into character about as rare in an y other profession. Such a man ' 
fwhich is given by the intuition of passion. When was made for Shaksneaye ; and it may be tni* 
that failed, as it sometimes did, he blundered, added, though in & lower sense, that Shntopeib ~ 
One instance of its failure i% remembered, even iu was made for such a man. The difficulties and 
so powerful a .performance as was his Shy lock, prejudices which obstructed bis occupying aha 
At the i^lamation,." I would my daughter were being recognised jn his proper kpliepSi were a fight 
dead a0uy foot, and the jewels in her ear! would against nature. He has no scope 1 out^f $hak- 
■he hearsed at my foot, and the ducats in speare. To put him in the ftielodtarmitfc,mengie 




.J— * * t 1 a; '* ** 
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ficanee, end. made them raise hjs leputatEon 
Meantime,, the study of his ait. m its minutest 
detail*, And of it* objects, in all their grandeur, ] 


was incessantly and vigorously pursued He 
w«w pever fooled by that false faith u» genius 
which neglects the good works of industry Mr 
Mftcreadyis a student stilj, and will be till lie 
dies. His latest performances show that the hand 
of the master his bten touching and tetouchiog 
wherever an added tint, although most f tint and 
Uiicite, and to the many wholly unpaid ptible f 
uuld bring the picture n irer to perfection 
Txery per format ce of Mr Macready s is a 
<itu ly It is a lesson in art It is a lecture on 
dramatic poetry It is a chapter of the philosophy 
of human nature Not that the manner or effect 
have anything m them of the didactic On the 
contrary, . hatever is most passionate, or impul- 
sive, best appears so from tnis harmony with tht 
character represented The laboured rnymn g if 
lago is mote laughable, and the desperate dt fiance 
of Macbeth is more terrific, in connection w th 
t i h personation as a whole All the rest tells in 
ind aids the effect of every poition W ere tht a 
tncal and dramatic criticism extin t as m a t it 
could be levived by stud} mg the perform iu.es of 
Macreadv A reason derived from the cl ir ct r 
may be found for whitever he does m tint <1 i 
racter \purt from tht enj vment fro i tl 
interest which attends the power tint pliys on 
every passion and sympathy there is thus a elined 
inteHectii il pleasure in w tn *sing his d hncation® 
\nd there is something vet above this 1 1 ilo o\ h} 
and pli lmthropy aie intimately i elated IK bist 
knowlelgeof humanitv induces the tru t I> t it 
humanity Shtkspeuc s villains like th se of 
Nature are not all v ill in It h is been co npl i ned 
that he never drew a hero Certunl h s cu i 
five power never attempted tli it f ultlcss mon 
ster whicii the world ne er eaw Noi d d he evrr 
make m m simply a d mon 

Th* darkest i! ht th t si r ujs tl c sky 
Of bei t> 1 ath a aha e 
The Hack t Ilea t I fh s yha t tell 
That C od bt 1 linden, tl ere 

In the true spirit of Shukspeire Mr Macready 
never enacts a haructer so as to put it uttcrl} be 
vond the ach of human sympathy He co-ope 
r ites with the poc t to bring c ut the faintest sun til 
1 ition of g >od 1 he de e t ition of b id mi n in v er 
is, as it nev er ought to be, unmitigated The per 
formanct of K ng John is a memorable instance 
The mean and bloody tyrant was human never 
thelees He bleaks down under the burden of 

S uilt and retribution 1 he crushed spmt once se- 
aring and unscrupulous cannot be contemplated 
Without emotion N o actor has cv er made ev ident « 
this tragedy ot a soul like Mi Macready tils I 
King Jpbn alwa % leaves the inmd in a state of 
deep and mournful commiseiation He makes 
t raged) achuv its noblest hmition “ to raise the 
genius, and to mend the he at Me i le uncoil 
sciously {aught to think belter and kn 11 er of 
our fellow-creatures < to regard even the guilty 
** wore in sorrow than m anger ’ 

Hie mysteries of Shakspeare melt away in Mr 
Mbcreaay s acting. The d irkness becomes light 
In aceuiate conception of chancier he holds the 
clue of every labyrinth Even a poet has puzzled 
nmsdf and his readers with the oft repeated ques- 
tim~rJ*What does Hamlet mean? * The jeene j 
with Ophelia, after the famous soliloquy, baa been J 


falsified by the greatest aums before to make 
it, as they thought, less offti give and incompre- 
hensible. In his performance, it fcetdfoes Itfmple 
and touching The fr*tik reliance of Hamlet on 
one truthful and loving being, is painfully dashed 
With just suspicion tie o wiggles with the un- 
welcome thought He tebta Ophelia, and give* 


welcome thought He tecta Ophelia, and give* 
her a chance of escape from the conspiracy which 
ha* mode her its tool M Where is your father ? “ 
SI e lacks the moral courage for an honest reply 
The detection of fats* hoo»i where he lot ed, and Was 
loved, is fotted upon hirr Bitterness and agony 
only vent themselves tikthfuDy in the repioachia 
of simulated madness There is neither tuck nor 
biutality H s bram reels at sight of this Unex- 
pected treachery Ihe emug nmd that, under 
misleading m flume e touched them falsely, has 
made those “sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and 
hat h T mention Una scene, because it has so 
often been a puzzle and a stumL mg block Elu- 
cidating difficulties is a very incidental effect of 
fine acting Its main work is to give truth, beauty, 
and passion their full power ovei the audience 
1 o make obvious to thur perceptions the moral 
beauty of the loving Stoic — 

Wh k life wav ge tlu and theekmsnts 

b x 1 in 1 it th t Natu e m gl t ntai d up. 

Ada t All l e v»oild— Th • was a man * 

the dei th >f Oihtllo s tenderness when his soul 

h ith her i it nt so ab«u lute ai d the impe- 
t i us hi 1 if Ins pa %i n ft rewg all the flood- 
g Its (i i asen asunder the autumnal mehtr- 
i ii >1) th it sh ds a fit I nigh am upon Macbeth, br- 
f > ic the buistirg f the stonn th t rouses all tie 
f r> of 1 l lid he nt and the sublinr e desperation, 
i i g ng he fero ity of the savage be ist and that 
of th it! 1 uthjikti m the fight wtth fate and, 
bovt ill Lear th it grey discrcwm d head, Mini r 
than genius eve r stamped upon the antique gem , 
tint doting ft ndnesH, so confiding ai d expectant, 
that the heart is sad at its foreseen and fatul disap- 
pointment that fitful energy, the sumtual age of 
a strong nnnd and will potential, which swelling 
and rising to the intensity of the memorable curse, 
sh itters tne intellect m its explosn n and makes 
pity st »d appalled , the wildness that outstonrs 
tht storm and the grotisqu wonderful, and vt- 
| ntdthiughts i tins, and reminisce! cesot a wealthy 
ind n i^hty intelUct, that are confusedly upturned, 
like thi, titasmes of oican dteps in the worlds 
ci iiv ulsions the touch ng bewilderment of re- 
tuu mg sanity, tiusting liarfully, and with most 
piteous dej recations ar d that awful howl over 
the corpse < f Cordelia followed by tne flickenng 
of life, an instant, til) it breathes out its last faint 
sigh, and all is at rest — the dm-t in the darkness 
these are the great works ot the great actor — they 
have linked the name of Macready with that of 
-bhikspeare 

It is a noble position to stand between the Dra- 
matic Poet ana the People Such An actor aa* 
Mr Macready makes these extremes meet He 
brings into communion the one and the many. 
His art unites, t oi their mutual good and enjoy- 
ment, the unrivalled genius and the common in- 
tellect For the time be is living poetry, an In- 
carnation which makes it visible and palpable, i 
He cannot lower the Bard , he does raise the 
tjtude We are elei ated by him to an appreciating 
companionship with ^hakspeare The gods are 
amongst us, in the likeneBa of men We find 
something in ourselves of the wqnders which the 
actor interprets from the poet “Fvery man is 
Hamlet*'* said one of our best critics. He it «o ji 
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(Ike community of feeling, nowever momentary 
l with the spirit that fashioned Hamlet, and .so 
' inany’ other grand and fair creations. Noblest* 
1 poetry thus becomes, in different proportions, 

; according to the nature of the recipient,, an ele- 

ment of common life. We not only admire a poet’s 
power, but think a poet’s thought. He is breath 
of our breath. There is a spiritual possession, as 
’ there used to be a demoniacal- The magic of the 
l actor’s art instals the poet in his mental mastery. 

\ We have glimpses of his mind, as he penetrates our j 

j mind*. In a far loftier sense than that of the Po~ j 

ritic&i Economist, tbi* is to 44 better .the condition I 
of t e people. ” Make city crowds Shakspearean ; | 
—the fact will furnish a happier epitaph for their j 
tombs than “ I. to j t was an Arcadian. 41 J 

(To An continued.) I 


♦ 

®itr 3Ltfernrt>. 

WILD SPOUTS AND NATURAL lUbTOM OF 
THE HIGHLANDS.* 

' We have seldom put with anything more pictu- 
resque or more richh descriptive of Highland 
scenery than the work before us. It transports 
us at once to the 11 land of blown heath and snaggy 
wood.” Wc see the Highland lakes lying deep 
and still in the bosom of some lonely strath, or on 
, Ihe stretch of some dun moorland, where a spirit 
i of melancholy and brown desolation seems to 

I brood for ever. We see the iow-roofed Highland 
| hut, with its rude wicker chimney, or perhaps 
! without any chimney at all ; we smell the peat 
| which is burning within ; we exchange a few words 

,! with the solitary inhabitant* who come thronging 
:| out t<f see the stranger— we accept their profiled 

hospitality, take a draught of milk or whiskey, 
lighten our pockets of some of our loose coin, and 
then go on our way, filled with the poetry and ro* 
j mance of the whole scene." The Highlands of 
; Scotland are, indeed, beautiful — are full of that 
! peculiar character which makes an indelible ini- 
; presftiou on poetical minds — a character perhaps 
as Completely opposite to that of hu^}, hurtling, 

( striving city life, as it is possible to conceive. 
Welcome, therefore, to all steamboats and rail- 
roads that convey body and mind- wearied citizens, 
rich or poor — and if they b* poor all the better — 
i to the mountains, and glens, and lakes of Seotlai <i. 

l i In this one particular we dither from our author. 

i‘ The tone of his remarks on steamboats of Loch 
;| Lomond and Loch Ness is full of insolent dandy- 

I I ism, and to our feelings is far more offensive than 

. the pseudo shooting jackets and the tartan scarfs 
! . which displease his dignified exclusiveness. Wit- 

! ness the following passage : — 

I had town for tome time stretched on the around, enjoying 
I Ute quiet beauty of the picture, till 1 bad at last fallen into a 
half-slct-plng, half-waking kind of dreaminess, when l wo* 
i suddenly aroused by a Glasgow steamer pawling within a hun- 
] drod yards of me, full of holiday people, with Addles and para- 
, sob. roTiftpteuou* on ilia ~eck, while a stream ol black sooty 
■moke showered its favours over me, and filled my mouth, as 
I opened- It to my Ill-temper in an anathema again** steam- 
; batty, country-dance tunes, and cockneys. - . 

j The stpSru-hoat certainly acted rather pdcaliarly j 
! ‘in thus saluting Mr. St. John, but we think its 
conduct quite excusable, -considering the temper 
. he wav iu ; and, therefore, t*c say, wdl done steAm- 
- boat! ana we hope, in time,- that Mr. St, John, 

* * * - 


and everybody elae. will le$r» fco eympathfao cor- - . 
dially in other people' Vpleasuree* - J 

But we will now give an extract from the staple 
material of the book, which, as we .said before, is 
»o excellent. He is out ptarmigan shooting, and 
is interrupted by the sudden cpttiipg on of mists: 

I remember (says he) a particular Incident Ip that jdAy’s , ptar- 
migan shooting, which, though it stopped out sport for some ' 
hours, I would not oh any account have ftiU*cd suelftr. • Mime -of 
the mist had cleared away, excepting a few doiidf-nka drifts, * 
which were passing along the steep sides of- the fnOjuptalp. 
These, as on* by one they gradually came Into the inflikence of 
the currents of air,, were whirled and tossed about, atm then 
Disappeared ; lost to sight in the clear noonday atmosphere, as if 
evaporated by wind ami sun. 

I One of these light clouds, which we were watching, was sud- 
denly caught in an eddy of wind; and after being twisted Into .. 

| strange fantastic shapes, was lifted up from the face of the 
mountain like a curtain, leaving hi its place a magnificent stag, 
of a size of body ami stretch of antler rarely seen : he was not 
Ahov<.> throe hundred jard* from us, and standing' in foil relief 
between um and the sky. After gazing around him, and looking 
like the spirit of the mountain, lie -walked .slowly on* towards a 
ridge which connected two shoulders of the mountain together. 
Frequently he stopped, and scratched with his hoof at .some 
lichen-covered spot, feeding slowly' (quite unconscious of 
danger) on the moss which lie separated from the atones. I 
drew my shoL N aQd put bullets into both barrels, aiul we followed 1 
him cautiously) creeping through the winding hollows of the 
rocks, sometimes advancing towards the stag, and nt other rlir.es 
obliged suddenly to throw ourselves flat on the face of the stony 
mountain, to avoid his pier.ing gr.zc, as he turned frequently 
round, to see that no encmv was following In his track. lie 
come at one time to a ridge, front which he nnd a clear view of 
a long stretch of the valley beneath. Here he halted to took 
down, either in search of his. comrades, or to Heethat all was sate 
in that direction. 1 could h*-e the tops of hla horns, as they re- J 
malned perfectly motionless for several minutes on the horizon. 

We immediately made on for the place, crawling like worms 
over the stones, regardless of bruises mid cuts. We were within 
about eighty yards of the points of his horns ; the rest of the 
animal wasinvisible, |>eing concealed by amass of stone, belli* d 
which he was standing. 1 looked o\er tny shoulder at Donald, 
who answered my look with a most significant kind of silent 
chuckle; and pointing at his knife, as if to say that we should 
soon require its services, he signed to me to move a little to the 
right hand, to got the animal trie ot the rock, which prev rited 
my shooting at him. 1 rolled myself quietly a little to one -Me, 
and then silently cocking both barrels, rose carefully and slowly 
to one knee. I had already got his head and neck within my 
view, and in another Instant should have had his shoulder. My 
linger was already on the tiigger, and I was rising gradually An 
inch or two higher. The next moment ho would have been 
mlnfe, when, without apparent cause, he suddenly moved, dis- 
appearing from our sight in an instant behind the rocks. 1 should 
have rihen upright, and probably should have got a shot ; but 
Donald’s band was hud on my head without cerein. ny, holding 
ine down. He w'hispered— “ The muckle brute has na’ felt us 
we shall see him agaip In A moment." We waited for a few - 
minute s, almost afraid to breathe, when Donald, with a move- 
ment of impatience, muttered—' M Deed, sif, but I'm no under- 
standing if— ^nd whispered me to go on to look over the ridge, 
which 1 did, expecting to see the stag feeding, or lying dose be- 
low it. When I did look over, however, I saw the noble animal 
:.t a considerable distance, picking his way down the slope tn 
join some half-dozen binds who were feeding bolo ■ him. ond 
who occasionally raised their heads to take a good look at their 
approaching lord and master. “ The de'U tak the bruit." w.;s 
Ail that Donald said, a* he took a long and far-sound' np pinch cf 
snuff — his invariable consolation and resource in times of diffi- 
culty or disappointment. When the stag had joined the hinds, 
add some ceremonies of recognition had been gone threuvh, they 
all went quietly and steadily away, till we lost sight of them Ivor - 
the shoulder or the next hllL “They’ll no stop till they get in 
Alf-na-rahr,” »uld Donald, naming -a grinding iusby bum qi 
some distance off. And then we were constialned to lravi- them, 
and continue our ptarmigan shooting, which. 1 we did w dli but 
little success and less spirit. Soon afterwards, a magrtlflciru ' 
eagle suddenly* rose almost^* our feet, as we came to ib* edge 
of a precipice, on a shelf of which, near the summit, he liad teen 
renting.. Dang went one barrel at him, a bn distance of twenty 
yards. The small shot struck him severely, and dropping l.b 
legs, he -rose Into the sir, darting upwards nearly perpendicularly, 
a perfect cloud of feathers coming out of him. He then came 
wheeling In astupifled manner back over our heads U> bom . 
of us fired together at him, and down he fell, with one wb-g 
broken, and hit all over with our small shot. He struggled hid - 
to keep up with the other wing, but could not do so, anil cab e 
heavily io the ground within a yard of the edge or the piecipitc. 

He fell over on his back at first, sad then rising up to hi& fcu. * 
looked round with an air of reproachful defiance. • The blood w 
dropping slowly out of his beak, whan Donald fbOHsMy ran m . 
secure him, Instead of leaving him to <114* where hew’* In com 
sequence of hk dphig so, tbfc eagle fluttered bqck a frJ *n p« 


Hurray. 


M.‘- ' ^KUrL^'p JMUJtW AL. 


• *»• ’#*' «W*o«.. ItheoH Spaniard* ittll beii'tftr castie > v »,S«u'iirw>1 

the prepfyfcef to wl t»ackw&i 4 swer it,,*wd jre ttorer him ii]l nrt in of *h*fr- Anal avnnluimt - ■ - 

■ p iumbUij(aiid tfh^linjr49*nwsrdi, is he strove totflltrg to the vlloa^ )U8t hefOW tnefr tHUM i: -ll- , . *-' 

* iMertions or th* twk-W in vein, as he c«m« to ha step tni A very absurd misunderstanding, whmn might 
he reached the bottom,' Where we hehttA him, ihter lefMninghts have cost a life or tw<C concluded this my prst 
fartfcy aihoitti ^atBk grtuaily to the tjrooM. « wh; visit to ' Sacrificio*. As t» may serve for aft flhtt-- 

*»**«» of «*• ItowticUm, ignorance, and. ab»ei)Ce f 

' , must ovrn, Jiotwithsundinx the reputed destructiveness or the of all accurate war arrangements among thififfexi- ; 
' I *^4 , ? gTef ttodoadbodjr 0 / the can a at this time (to say nothing of the foolish cop- 

> ntoiff W*4i Altf wished that I Usd not killed him* the more «• thVnP Vmrilsh midtKinmsni f me* m * 

„ pecW^as I w»> obliged to tes ve him to rot uselessly in that in- ! ^jj^t ■ ? i midshipmen;, i may an well * 


We regret that we have not space for many 
86 ages which We had marked for extract; biit 
in conclusion we say, and there needs no higher hearabYe,"' ’wen? down "m ‘‘tL'"8ea"imVbo7hed. 
praise, that these volumes are full of the spirit of Binding silk handkerchiefs over our 'deads, to pro- 
• Edwin Landseer a liable sporting painting*, and tect them from the scorching rays of the sun, we 
' furtlier that they verify what WiTjiam Howitt has remained swimming about, and sometimes sitting 
said, inhis Book qf the Seaton*, of the true Sports- close inshore with only our heads out of water, 
mans intense love of nature. If, Bays he, during an hour and a half, or more. As we had 
vott ask a sportsman whether he is an admirer discovered a small spot of shadow under a sand 
of nature, he has perhaps never thought on the hank where we could dress at leisure, .the next 
subject, but the moment he goes forth he prarti- thing we did was to extend • ourselves upon the 
cauy tcHtines of his attachment. He goe* to the sand, with the usual tropical indolence, and take a 


From the vacant saloon of the urtbre'icjbed com-* . 
mandant we strolled away over the ltile sandy . - 
desolation, and, soon finding the hot quiteun- 
bearable, went down to tne sea and bathed, 
Bindingailk handkerchiefs over our '.leads, to pro- , ’ 
tect them from the scorching rays of the sun, we 


free and fresh air, to the solitude of the heath and 
mountain, to dells and copses, where his fine dogs 
plunge amid the red fern and the fading leaves, 
mid the pheasant, and the partridge, and the hare, 
stall forth in their wild beauty j where the tall dry 
grass, and the autumnal tree, (ill the soul with 
their richness ; to the clear winding stream that 
rushes on in sunshine and shade. Is it merely the 
.possession of his game that delights him here? 


thing we did was to extend ourselves upon tne 
I sand, with the usual tropical indolence, and take a . 
| nap. We slept so much longer than we had in- 
tended, that when we awoke the sun was down. 
We walked along the beach towards the point . 
where we expected to find our boAt,<which had 
been ordered to return for us, and on the way we 
picked up the skeleton of a horse’s head, the bones 
oeinc entire, teeth and all, and blanched as white 
as cnalk. Mr. A — (a middy, of sixteen), per- 
sisted in carrying it with him, saying he should 


; llt . . p ’ „ 1 ,T ■ I BIBUTU III IJU i *«< him* iiuiij »«*y*ii£ uc oiiwuiu 

1 he enthusiasm with which he dwells on one <,/ tfl y e j t t0 t ] ie doctor on board, as a specimen of 
Landseer’s inimitable pictures refute* ih.*. }\[* thc unMttturfl i productions of iheisland. - 

every duy actions and words deny’it. He crouches We had not gone far before we were hailed by 


the unnatural productions of iheisland. - 

.. We had not gone far before we were hailed by 

down for a momentary rest on the hillside. where a gentry on one of the outposts. No doubt we 
the country opens In* fore him in pictorial loyeli- presented an odd and suspicious appearance 
ness. He fli<?s Ivom lie ptdttng shower to the hut, enough to the eye of this unusually Vigilant Mexi- 
or the tree and recounts ut eve, by Ins own tire- ctm . Kveu if he had seen us arrive and pay a 
side, with his dogs backing on the hearth before visit to the fort three or four hours ago, he could 
him, his w hole d *y s round ot adventure-— with never have supposed it was the same party : be- 
every outward expression ot enthusiasm, with such caU se nobody ‘Hn their senses” ever remained five 
happy and picturesque phrases, us make the place minutes longer upou this sandy hot-bed ofpesti- 


. ... . . . , , - . minutes longer upou this sandy hot-bed of pesti- 

rise up before you and with hii inward glow ot i enc „ ,| mn ] ie cou |d possibly help. Whatmust he 
happiness that exclaims to ltstlf— ‘ This in life!’ have thought? We had each of us got a blue 
A sportsman s humanity, it must be acknow- jacket over our heads, with the arms dangling 
ledged, is a most discreet, accommodating quality, down, as languidly as the sensation which had in- 
Mr. St. John a regrets for the past do not betray duced us so to place them, the compression round 
hun into any better determinations for the future, the arm having been unbearable ; and on the top 
He will still, like his brethren, doubtless, continue of this one of the nartv^was carrying the skeleton 
to despise the poet b noble teaching of ft horse’s head as tMngh it had been his own, 


Novor to Mend our pleasures or cur prfde 
With sorrow of this meaner thing that feel*. 


ADVENTURE OP THREE MIDSHIPMEN 
. . IN MEXICO. 

(Extract from a Private Leg-book.) 


the arm having been unbearable \ and on the top 
of this one of the partjLwas carrying the skeleton 
of a horse’s head as tlrongh it had been his own, 
his face being hidden by the hanging jacket I The 
shades of evening were around us. No wonder, 
therefore, that the poor sentry (a pure Indian, not 
a half caste) was astounded at tne sudden appear* 
an co of such a figure marching along the margin 
of the seA, with two attendants ! To tne call of tlie 
sentry we made some idle reply or other ; in fact, 
tfe did not know the pass-word, and had never 
once thought of asking for it. He challenged us a 
second time. We answered, more^ foolishly, if 
possible, than ot first; and with ill-suppressed 
merriment: so down lie came running with his 


'Tne .little patch of burning hot sand and doso- merriment: so down he came running with his . 
lotion, eaUea the Island or Sacrificips, shall not musket and fixed bayonet, and demanded who we 
cause me to delay my atory : although I would were— how we came — what we rame for — where < 
fain stop to say a few words of the sq'ualid garrison we were going — and what was that r The figure 
at the dilapidated fort, And of its Commandante , j at which he pointed stood quite still: and I ant by l 
who sat all day in his sliivt, smoking, and wearing no means sure that the young gentleman under^ 
no' other, clotnes. except a cloak of precisely the t rieath the skeleton skull did not feel himself in f 


cause me to delay my atory : although I would 
fain stop to say a few words of the sq'ualid garrison 
; at the dilapidated fort, And of its Commandante, 
who sat all day in his sliivt, smoking, and wearing 
no' other, clotnes, except a cloak of precisely the 
samb length. However, I will pass on, and even 
forego the description ‘of some -of the norrors of 
vr llow fever — of certain ruins supposed to have 
oi'cn ancient temples— and of the wreck of human 
. skeletons and other bones which strewed this mise- 
rable sea-shore. I am speaking of the period when 


most uncomfortable predicament, izisnicing n 
pass it o(T as a jest, and at once relieve the Sbldier’* J 
mind from^U further responsibility, I answered 
pleasantly, as I thought, that “ it was dfily onef of t : 
the gods of Ancient Mexico, whom we had found 
among the ruins!” However ill-judged and un* 



IliK J'i»)|*ii J R.S.wI. 


becoming such » reply may have been, it certainly 
was' a compliment, rather than otherwise, u> most 
of the* hideous gods in question. But whether it 
was the 'purity of his aboriginal Indian blood, my 
bad Mexican i >atois, some strange misconception of 
personal insult, or- an unmixed furor of fanatical 
. rage, I know not* but, uttering the word “ Dios!” 
as if in horror, he in an instant discharged his 
piece in the air as a signal.; We were quite un- 
armed, not having even the little ornamental mid- 
shipman’s dirk with ns ; so away we bolted along 
the sands, to make for the boat, the discomfited 
Mexican god now carrying his huge head in his 
arms, and the sentry pursuing us with his bayonet 
charged, and crying out in a shrill voice, “ //oo- 
dee-os Cas-tee-yaa-no* ! Hoo-dec-os Cas-tee-yaa- 
no »! " {jews of Castile! Jews of Castile !) 

A signal musket answered from the fort, and 
just as we came in sight of our boat, the Comma n- 
dante , still in his short cloak-shirt, with his drawn 
sword in his hand, nnd followed by the whole of 
his squalid garrison, appeared upon the top of the 
nearest sand bank. Our sailors seeing that there 
was something “ amiss/' instantly pulled away to 
meet us — ,ran the boat ashore — and before the 
Commandapte and his raggamuffin guard could 
make their way down to the water’s edge, we had 
scrambled in, nnd pushed oif into deep-water. 
Hoo-dee-o * Cas-tee-yaa-no* !” screamed the sentry, 
as he joined the guard. “Fargo!" cried the 
Commandante; und “pop ! pop! puff!” went four 
or five of the rusty muskets, the rest only flashing 
in the pan, if they did that. One bullet struck the 
boat's stem, and a bit of burning wadding flew 
into the neck of the bow oar. We answered this 
ridiculous attempt at a volley by a loud shout- of 
derision, uhich was prolonged into a screaming 
crow by the Mexican god, who lifted un his white 
head in the air: but perceiving that the soldiers 
were all busy reloading, he suddenly put down his 
head, and called to our men, “ Full for your 
lives!" At this sudden change of tone, the old 
coxswain, who always went with “ the young gen- 
tlemen's boat," laughed so excessively that he 
almost rolled over the boat's side. They fired 
again, but — nobody was hurt. 

Ex-Mexicano. 


THE POET FREILIGRATH IN ENGLAND. 

B,y William Howitt. 

The King of Prussia on ascending the throne 
excited the liveliest hoper of the ration. At his 
coronation lie voluntarily promised his subjects a 
free, representative constitution. He proceeded 
to invite info his capital the most lesrued men, and 
placed them os professors^ in the university there. 
Not men learned merely, but distinguished for their 
political liberality, were amongst those thus invited 
and established* He went the length of inviting 
several of the seven professors of Gottingen who 
had been expelled for refusing to sanction the king 
of HanOirerV destruction of the Hanoverian con- 
stitution. Amongst these were the brothers 
Grimm, so well known here by their Children and 
House Tales j but still better k^nown in Germany 
as most learned philologists. No wonder that these 
acts excited the most coultur du ro*e*%x pectntions 
in the mind of entire ' Germany. Not 'merely was 
a second Augustan ’kge anticipated * in Prussia, 
when such men as. tie Grimms ; as Rucker t, the 


poet and orientalist; Cornelius,' the painter and' 
fo ind?r of. the Du-weldorf scjiopl r Savigtoy, the 
first professor of Roman law in Germany, and’ 
other men as cm men tin their different departments, * 
were invited to make the capital q£ fVtts^ th^ 
theatre of their labours and their fame f but when 
it was seen that the king offered to learned men; 
persecuted .by a brother Sovereign,' '.Hu men* who? 
refused to' sanction the destruction of liberty in . 
their own state, the refuge of- his capital mid the 
right-hand of his support— the tnos^ unquestionable 
evidences were believed to be thus given to the % 
whole world that the king of Prussia was resolved 
to stand forward in the glorious character of the* 
defender of rational liberty. ‘ T 

It is now needless to say how miserably have alt 
these hopes been shattered ; how utterly has this 
worthless king falsified all these promises. Td this 
hour he has not made a single advance towards the 
establishment of a free constitution. On the con- 
trary, when the different states of Prussia have, 
from time to time, reminded him of his promise, he, 
has not only refused the demand, but reftised It in 
the grossest and most insultii g language. It was 
soon seen too, that his invitation of celebrated 
men of liberal mind to his capital was not to enable 
them to diffuse their liberal sentiments, but to 
muzzle them more completely. Not a man of 
them has been allowed to utter *in his lectures, 
much less to publish a sentiment having the most 
distant resemblance to freedom. When such senti- 
ments have been uttered in their lectures, they 
have been ordered not to repeat them. The 
Grimms themselves have been put into jeopardy - 
of their posts by merely receiving os their guest' 
their old friend of eighteen years standing, Hoff- 
mann, oT Fallershen, a liberal poet? More than 
one professor has resigned, refusing to be thus 
tongue-tied. Tiiemoststringeiit suppression of libe- 
ral writings has been exercised through the censor- 
ship, and the authors imprisoned for years. Even 
statesmen from^ other states have, on entering 
Berlin, been waited on immediately by the director 
of police, and ordered to quit the capital and the 
kingdom in twenty-four hours. This was the case 
in the summer of 1845 with Welcker and Itztein, 
two of the most eminent liberal members^ of the ' 
parliament of Baden. This was in utter violation 
of the articles of the German Confederation, was 
laid immediately before the Grand Duke by those 
gentlemen, and excited the greatest sensation, 
tiiioiighoul Germany. But in vain. 

Amongst the literary men on whom the King of 
Prussia lias attempted to put the muzzle Is, Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath. He is but one amongst many' 
w..o have been obliged to flee from Prussia to os* 
cape M dungeon. Paris abounds with such literary 
refugees, who, under a more genial system, would 
have been at home amongst the most useful sub- 
jects, and greatest ornaments of their .country.. 
These facts are too numerous to be statedhereu. 
They can be brought forward at any 'hour, and Ore - 
long they may. At this moment let tis, however, 
confine ourselves to the task of showing out* 
readers what Ferdinand Freiligrath is, and why he ? 
is here. As a poet and a literary man f cannot 
give a better i<W of him than I did in 1842, in 
my “ Rural and Domestic life of Garina; ;,V which , 

I therefore quote. * + 

There Air amongst the young writers of Chm thoee pet 
ceptlblv, who, in amors heated political or oMal atmosphere, 
would stnrt up speedily into a magnitude sstonisbiBg Southern - - 
wives. They are full of native vigour, and breathe a ronropr of 
political freedom whtuh amaze* one in connection with the exist 
ence of the censorship ' Such are Hervegb, jnow a refugees 
at Zurich, author of il»w • Lebrndi^n, just pub- 


j f£a&k£&j!!8: 

ui1b« Orm flam* *T an Austrian peat and 

nobleman, <5«»ut Anecsperg. Aoersperg..- betide* ' til* other 
pop 1 ***. Wa pUbltahod the bold, a lyt Indeed jsvolutiooary Spat* 
nitmiiM sfaeft w finer Poet «*, town which moat of these other 
fiery bums date their inspiration , and Hoffmann voh Fallersleben, 
iatelyjpnrofeMOf at Broslau, but • tripped of his professorship for 
bif unpattoat $o*gt,'kut been threatened by the Prussian 
, mlnjater with fjrwuwutlon, and no* only hi* poems, but «U the 
publications i erkw'bublfohera, Camps and Hoffmann, in Ham- I 
burg, Jorlfiddeirby the king, entrance into Prussia. ’ Since-the fire 1 
at Hamburg, the Prussian monarch has taken pity enough on these 
publishers to pittors this proscription, hut accompanied .with I 
a solemn warning And an expoctnt.on that they will publish no 


, credit for discernment in such pi 
totgtt Freiligrath into Ilia net. 


#> m* **xto&rr: ;• 
th'was 


as briskly. 


will, there it no writer in Germany who, without himself being 
political, wo may prognosticate will ride more loftily on the swell 
of the agitated waters of life, making even wrecks and breakers 
beautiful with his genius. The power with which he describes 
the destruction of the world bound to a comet's tail, like Brun- 
hlldo bound by Clothe Ire to the tell of a wild horse, and the 
burning feelings and fancies of a man in a fever, show what he 
would do in the midst of an atmosphere on Are with all that stirs 
the heart apd energies of mu 

But Freltlgratiri translations from the English are not less 
admirable In their way than his original compositions. In these 
he throws himself as completely into his subject, and exercises 
the same fahaterly power of language. You forget, when reading 
hie translation of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, that you are not 
rsadttg the original. 'The same may be said of the songs and 


nowsttgaged In translating Mr*. Hemana's poems; of which one 
little gem, Thejhetter Land* appears In his own volume. Freili- 
gr&thls well acquainted with’ English literature s and by transla- 
tions dnd crfylcfsms, partleujftly in the Morgenbiatt, be makes 
Germany acquainted with it It was he first who, through this 
means* awakened the Germans to a knowledge of the excellence 
of Bums, And now they have throe translations of tills poet. He 
is a grtit admirer ef the poetry of Mrs. Howitt end Ebenezer 
EJltet^. atid has introduced various of their poems to his country- 
mem M 4-Peg*a i76—9. 

ti ft**.**'*: * '' 

. T twill be* readily perceived why the wily King. of 
PtflliS a/whom I nrfve^in the apoye article, given 


phwervand capable of doing infinite 

the chtflse of despotism. He tlferefare^k wt*' 

Ufunl^eourse with him, and endeavoured 

his mouth with a lump of pudding; in ether 

io s Fretugrath's great astonishment, without, ter**! 

moat’ distant idea , of such a thing, vrithout ti^ 

slightest solicitation or expectation, presented him*. 


a solemn wirfttng And an axpoctat.on that they will publish no 
* mors such spirit-stirring lays. 

But more -then ‘all, 1 should say Ferdinand Frelligmth pos* 
•esses the life and vigour: with the fiery aspirations of the young 
poet, which moe than justify the enthusiasm with which his 
productions have been received #11 over Gernany. They stand 
amongst those of hi* contemporaries with bold and prominent 
effect, and make y<m feel that he needs nothing but the recur- 
rence of a mote stirring period, the stormy dawn of a more 


only requites the jar of a social earthquake to send them spout- 
ing up like geysers into the glittering air. He is an inspired 
painter. MU words are colours — and tho^e of the rainbow, of 
the edntet/and of the seas and sandspf the burning tropics 
In want of high and fitting theme enough at home, he goes wan- 
dering round the earth, gathering ho#l a;ni Intensity, with which 
he clothe* the Indian and the Arab in their native wilds till they 
glow again, warm as their own rocks and deserts. There is a 
power of language In him which makes the hardest German flow 
-ne Ini from a furnatv ; and sets de»ei ts. tents, mosques, an army 
in marrn, or tne negro in hi* Hon chase, before you in buch life, that 
>ou do not read but see and are proent. Even with the most 
insignificant matter in his hand, suoh as Moos- Thee— that is an 
infusion of (cqland moss, he brings round you the wildest | 
regions in the most vivid reality. The very titles of his pieces 
indicate the characters and propensities of his genius -.—Bible 
Picture*; 2Vie Steppe; 2'he L ton- Bide; The Vision of a Tra- 
veller; Voder the Palms; Leviathan; Mirage; The Emigrant 
Poet; Henry , the Sea- Voyager , The Dead in the Sea; Shift P 
wreck; The Scheik at Sinai in 18.10 ; The Sword-maker of 
Damascus ; The Songs of the Pirates / The Burial of the 
Bandit; The Watcher tn the Wilderness; The Negro Prince; 
Tke Greek Woman in the Slave Market in 1833; The Emi- 
grant; ffo. 

In all these he filngs himself with such vitality Into the scenes 
and characters, that you are in the midst of them in all their 
truth and colour. The Negro Prince, in particular, Is magni- 
ficent ; and the German Emigrants , especially the Schwartzwald 
• girl, with her long plaited hah, and German jug in her hand, 
going, not- to her native well in the Black Forest, but to one in 
Missouri, where the brown Cherokee comes to drink ; are so 
graphically brought before you, that no English eye which has 
seen the. original scenes and figures can behohl them without 
admiration, and no German one, I should imagine, without tears. 

The king of Prussia, with his usual discernment, has bestowed 
a pension on this young and every-day rising poet, and if the 
elements of political commotion, which even to a casual eye 
appear at work in Europe, look forth over the present generation 
-- there Is but too much reason to auger that they 


VM. AHB poet, wno wag going calmly on bir.wim 
wise and generous, and sympathising with thff 
. better hopes of his people, as a true poet must* bu* < 
no- fiery . demagogue, no dabbler in the. muddy- 
though most necessary waters of politics,' was 
speedily called upon to notice that now scarcely a* 
single poem ot his of the most sober kind, and ' 
on the most indifferent subject/ could appear in the* 
literary journals without being mutilated by. the- 
hand of the censor, an dso me times could not appear' 
at all. Alarmed at this ominous discovery, nigh* 
minded and sensitive of his honour, he saw that/ 
this permitted, would soon force upon him the 
charge of having sold his independence for a peti- 
tion. An occasion soon offered to test this matter. 
He had sent some small poems to the Cologne 
Gazette ; they were suppressed by the censor* \He 
demanded an explanation, and appealed against 
tile decision of the local censor to the High Court 
of Censorship in Berlin. Here is one of the poems' 
which aJarnu-d' Prussia, with it* half million of 
soldiers. To decide whether this poem might sea 
the light unmutilated, the High Court of Censor- 
ship held its sitting in Berlin on the 13th of Feb? 
ruary, 184-4, in which no less grave aud dignified 
personages than the Actual Privy Upper Coun-- 
sellor of Justice and Secretary of State, the Presi- 
dent Bornemann, and the members Privy Upper 
Counsellor of Justice, Zettwach, Privy Upper Coun- 
sellor of Justice, Goesehel, Privy Upper Tribunals' 
Counsellor, Ulrich, Privy Government's Counsellor*' 
Anlicke, Actual Counsellor of Legation* Graf .voi* 
Schtieflen, Piofessor von Lanciolle, and Privj 
Finance Counsellor, von Obstfelder, sat in deep 
I deliberation— on what?- To consider whether thL 
poem might, without danger to the Stats, he pub- 
lished entire, and decided that it could not, with- 
out the omission of the two lines given in italics 
in the poem, which follows ; — 

The Tartar vulture tor* the rose of Poland 

Before our eyes, apd grimly left it lying. 

It must he amusing to Englishmen to see out of 
what trifles tyrants create the bugbears that 
break their rest: and what a lunatic the King of 
Prussia has become, attempting to shut out of his 
kingdom thAt light which immediately hursts 
in from all sides, from Hamburg, Switzerland*. 
France, and England. The unfortunate, matt, 
should abandon the Eagle as the symbol of Prussia* , 
and adopt that of the Ostrich sticking its head in' 
the ground. The forbidden lines were pronounced 
a libel on the king's brother-in-law. the C*ar of 
Russia, the Steppen-geir or Tartar Vulture. t The , 
poem, of course* appeared without those two Intel 
in Prussia, hut was immediately published wjtk* 
them in Hamburg : f , '{ 

Oft MANHOOD’S TREE, SPRINGS CROWDING FLOW fell 
ON FLOWER. 

By FxADijrAWP Fmihsiitm. * 1 Vs'* 

On manhood’s tree, springs crowding Hover oq fiqvfr,. ■ 

By so eternal law they Wave thereon; ‘ . 1 ' . 

At here one wtthereth In ft* final hooff, " *■ ** s 

, Theta springs another fall and glorious one. - 


Ml * THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL. 


A n ever romfn£ and an ever floing,— 

And never f<*ran hour a si ugftfb stand f 
We see tliem buret— to earth then aee them blowing, 

And every blossom is a Folk— a Land 1 

We who yet wander with young feet this wo- land, 

Already have seen many crushed and dying ; 

The Tartar Pultun tore the ro$e of Poland 
B'fon oar eyet, and grimly Iff t it lying 
Through Spain's green foliage, sternly on her way 
History itorms onward— snail she tall then thus ? * 

Shall not another reelm’s long, dank decay 
0 * blown and scattered o'er the Bosphorus 1 

T* t. n«ar to ’heiic, which the world's spirit motion 
Shake* from the bo.tgh with its reiiMle^s might— 

Others we bw full of young life’s commotion 
Dear .eyed and joyous, pressing towards tin* light. 

Ah t wbat a budding 1 what «i rich unfolding I 
What thronging germs in young uood him) In old? 

Uow many buds have hurst fdr our beholding— 

How many crackle loud, and full, and bold ! 

And Germany’s rich bud, too, God be praised, 

Stirs on the stem 1 It seems to bursting nigh,— 

Presh as when Heimann on its beauty gazed,— 

Fresh as when Luther from the Wartburg iiigh. 

An ancient growth 1 with life still proudly teeming,— 

Still yearning towards the genial sunbeams ever,— 
grill ever Spring — stdl aye of Freedom dreaming— 

O shall the bud become a blossom never ? 

Yea. wirh full chalice— if our care but tendeth 
'1 hat which wiih joy and freedom doth exi* md— 

Provided th.it which bounteous Nature sci.tki.. 

We 1. >p ni*l as wild shoot* with savage haial. 

Provided that we let no mildew cling 
To the >ou v leaves— a canker many sided . 
i Provided brand and sheers away wc iluig — 

1 Provided— yes, I only lueau — provided I 

Thou at whole torch the flowers unfold their glory, 

O breath of spring on us too, warmly blow ! 

Thou who the germs of nations ope’st in story, 

O breath of Freedom on this pour thy glow 1 
Thy stillest, deepest sanctuary render, 

O kiss It into fragrant splendour free 1 
Lord God in heaven 1 what a Flower of Wonder 
Shall Germany one day all peerless be I 

j On manhood’s tree springs crowding flower on flower 

By .ill eternul law they wave theieou •, 

As here one withereth in its final hour.' 

There .springs another full and gloiiuus one. 

I An ever-coining and an ever-going— 

And never for an hour a sluggish stand 1 
We see them burst— to earth then see them blowing, 

And every blossom is a Folk— a Land 1 

These circumstances awoke Freiligrath to a sense 
of his actual situation ; they awoke him more fully 
to the real condition of his country. He reflected 
deeply on that condition, and the result was that 
which became a high-minded and honourable man. 
He threw up instantly the pension, and prepared 
to utter such a clear statement of his sentiments as 
should at once remove from his character the sus- 
picion of having for one moment consented to sa- 
crifice his own independence, or the welfare of liU 
country to a selfish advantage. This lie did bj 
a volume of poems called his Glaubenn Bfeketil- 
nitse , or Confession of Faith. In this boldly, 
warmly, yet not in temperately, be prod limed his 
deep sympathy with his Fatherland in its enslaved 
condition ; and called on his countrymen to urfiie 
to obtain constitutional freedom. To this volume 
1 shall one day draw more particular attention* 
Before H4 publication, the prudent poet took -the 
1 necessary precaution of stepping across the fron tier 
into Belgium. The event proved that the caution 
was well-grounded! An immediate otder for the 
suppression of the poemflj and the arrest of tne 
author, wad issued by government. Spite of this, 
5000 copies of the work were almost immediately 
dispersed 1 throughout Germany 7 , and the sale of 
the work has since cpntipued to be, great. The 
avowed accession of so distinguished a man to the 
caiise of hatioOaJ freedom. oreated a vivid and uni- 
yersaJ^ensation. The author retired with hie 


accomplished wife to Brussels, where he residi&S 
some tune. But here he found himself; not. safe 
from the long arm of Prussian influence. A Herr 
Heinzen, who had been obliged tpfle© frqmPniAsi* 
to Pm is for a similar cause, was, while living there 
in the utmost quiet, ordered, through the influence. . 
of the Prussian ambassador, to quit France in , 
eight and forty hours. .He came to Brussels;' and %• 
with him Freiligrath concluded to seek an asylum 
in Switzerland. Within six hours of bis quitting 
Brussels another German, singularly enough of 
the same name and residing in the same street, was ^ 
arrested for Freiligrath by mistake. Frofnr that 
period, 1844, till recently, Ferdiftand Freiligrath 
nus been residing at Zurich. But, exiled by his 
patriotism and deep sense of honour from his 
native land — for enter any part of Germany, and 
by the articles of the German Confederation ho 
must be delivered up to Prussia— it has always ap- 
peared to me that the only genuine home for such 
a man in such a position was England. I have, 
therefore, never ceased to press upon him to esta- 
blish himself in — 

The inviolate Island of the brave and free. 

Ifc has now done it, and the event has justified the 
| soundness of the advice. Here he has been received 
i with open arms, not only by the large body of his 
j own countrymen — a body in London of great 
| wealth and enlightened character — but by our own 
| countrymen. Ferdinand Freiligrath js a man as 
| practical as he is poetical. He was early educated 
; in the first continental houses to commerce, and 
1 lie has wisely resolved to devote his business hours 
, w the strenuous pursuit of business, and his leisure 
moments only to literature. With connections 
j already secured to him by his countrymen that 
j insure un honourable independence, with a mind 
! at ease, rtnd his person in safety, there is no doubt 
j but those moments will produce in the course of 
j years the best guarantees of an extended fame, 
j From the impregnable citadel of British Freedom, 
from amid tne throng of free men who fear no 
tyrant’s deadly hand, no blighting touch of censor 
or of slave, he will send forth his heart in his poems 
to his countrymen all the world over. Here he 
can more calmly and more successfully serve the 
cause of his country and of man, without the bit- 
terness of personal irritation, but with the strength 
of untroubled wisdom. From this day forwards 
England is the home of Ferdinand Freiligrath, and * j 
aa he will derive from us a sense of personal seen- ] 
rity, we shall derive from his presence the honour | 
of one more true patriot and noble poet amongst us. 


fjortin for the people* 

A RHYME FOR THE TIME. * 

, . By J, C. Phi mce, 

Author of “ Hourn with the Muttt* 

On ! ye have glorious duties to fulfil. 

Nor faint, nor fear upon the weary way, 

Ye who with earnest rectitude of will 
Marshal the millions for the moral fray ; 

Ye who with voHied speech end volant lay ‘ 
'Gainst the dark crowd of social ills fnasge— \ 

Lead us from out the darkness to the dby * * j ~ - 
We languish to behold; ©gait jha. age, <■,«.. . 

And write your name* in fire on Truth’s unspotted psgst 


i ' ■". * , >. ', . r'* * < ’ ‘ r ' '''■ *-> i'J'i t 


* ' frr^5^^ru*ad^^r the goafis n^ar ! ** - 


/ Datart and dagger &t4 Rebind, and now' 

. ' murmur In otfr ear'} " 

• And plenteous signs of peaceful life appeal, 

. And songs' of solace greet us as we go, 
t* And o*tr thehorizonVrhn, not. broad, but clear, 

The light Of a new morning seems to flaw-- . 
we Journey inwards, on \ and hail the uprising glow 1 

“.»* ' ' U • '• / 

- In the aad wilderness we've wandered long* 
k : A Thirsting atnidthe inhospitable sand, 

W . Cheered by that burden of prophetic song, 

'■ *The ;Bme,,the time of Freedom is at hand*" 

And Ipf upon the threshold of the land 
We strive and hope, heap patient watch, ini wait ; 
And few and feeble are the foes that stand 
- ' Between us and oiir guerdon.— Back, proud gate, 
That opes Into the realm of Freedom’s hign estate ! 

■Not ours, perchance, the destiny to see 
' The unveiled glories of her inner bower; * 

But myriads following in our steps shall be 
Equal partakers of the corning hour. 

The unencumbered heritage, the dower, 

With its full fnlits, is theirs, with all its store 
Of fine fruition and exalted power, 

And 'Truth shall teach them her transcendent lore— 
44 Man towards the Perfect Good advanceth evermore ! ” 

And in our upward progress through the Past, 

What giant evils have been trodden down ! ‘ 

Dread deeds wliich struck the shrinking soul aghast, 
Branding the doer with uubleat renown ; 

The Inquisitor’s harsh face, and gloomy gown, 

Girt with a thousand torture-tools ; the name . 

In whose fierce folds the martyr won his crown, £ 
Are gone into the darkness whence they came; — 
There let them rust and rot, in God’s insulted name ! 

Knowledge hath left the hermit’s ruined cell, 

The narrow convent, ajid the cloister’s gloom, 

With world-embracing wings to soar and dwell 
*Mid purer ether, and sublimer room. 

The voilied lightnings of her press consume 
The tyrant's strength, and strike the bigot blind ; 

Day after day, it®. thunders sound the doom 
Of some old wrong, too hideous for the mind 
Which Reason hath illumed, which Knowledge hath 
refined! 

Knowledge hath dignified the sons of toil, 

And taught them where pure pleasures may be won ; 
The peasant leaves his ploughshare in the soil 
For mental pastime, when the day is done ; 

The swart-faced miner, shut from breeze and sun, 
While nature reigns in beauty unsubdued — J 

Creeps from his caverned workshop, deep and dun, 


What wonders • have been oure 
wrought— - 

What other wonders will they **t 
Upheaves the valley, yawns the 




What other wonders will they n*t ftilfll • > 1. 

Upheaves the valley, yawns the Opporing * ' 
Men Mid bis hand- work sweep triumphant thresh r 
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Time halts, space narrower pjtjudlee stands atilt , 

And dwindles in the distance i high and new' p 
Are all our dreams and deeds — yet much remains to do. ■ 

But whr, that tawdry yet terrific thing; • ' 

The Ethiojp’s brand and bondage ; the vile show 1 " 
Of God's frail image from the gallows string 
Dangling, and heaving in convulsive throe. - 
These man-made ministers of death and woe* ~ 

Shall we not crush them, Reason, Mercy, say ! 

Shall we not fling bchiud us as we go 
These ancient errors ? Reason answers , u Yea a 
Pure hearts and earnest souls will clear the encumbered 
way." 

Thus the old Idols crumble to the dust, 

Their altars shattered, and their glory ahorn, < 

Old sophistries, once taken upon trust 
As Wisdom’s spirit-words, are grown outworn. 
Another incubus, though newly born. 

Dies of its own unholiness ; a cry 
Of simultaneous triumph mixed with scorn 
Comes from the toil-bowed multitudes:— Ah wh ■- 
Do soul-sent sounds like these ascend the placid sly X 

H Farewell thon lawless law ! thou death-in-life ! 

Thou labour-lowering Bread-curse, and thou bane 
Of God’s blest bounty ! thou remorseless knife 
I-feld at the throat of Enterprise! thou stain 
On Freedom’s fairest page ! thou gamiest gum ! 

Thou nightmare of the nation ! we awake 
And fling thee off; thv many-folded chain 
Consuineth like the liglitning-kmdled brake; , 

The far off shores clap hands, and all thy champions 
quake!’’ r 

Hail to the loft., maids, the truthful tongues. 

Linked in hii universal cause, as now, 

Which break no rights, which advocate no wrongs. 
Firm to the loom, and faithful to the plough ! 
•Commerce, send o*»t thy multi farioua prow 
Laden with goodly things for every land ; 

Labour, up] lit thy sorrow-shadowed brow. 

Put forth thy strength of intellect and hand. 

And plenty, peace; and joy may round thy homes expand 

Hail, mighty Science, Nature’s conquering lord! 

Thoti star-ciown’d, steam- wing'd, fiery-footed power 


Refined enchantments for the tranquil hour t 
Hail, tolerant teachers of the world, whose douer 
Of spirit-wealth outweighs the monarch's might ! , 

Blest be your holy mission ! may it shower 
Blessings like rain, and bring, by human right, 

To all our hearts and hearths love, liberty, and light l 


Storeth his craving mind with not unwholesome food. To all our hearts and hearths love, liberty, and light ! 
r Mid the harsh clangor of incessant wheels, 

Beside the stithy and the furnace»blaze, » 

Some soul, still hungering and enlarging, feels 

THE COJ.ISEUM. 

* W&hiTwM^ weaveth Jays !«|fcCoirsi during that we hnvealwAys he^najre 

' To speed his labour, or beguile bis pain Working and industrious nation, we English h> 
teya which the world shall hear and murmur o'er again ! contrived to accumulate a pretty gSbd stock 


• Proud halls re-echo with exalted song, 

With wise instruction, or Impassioned speech r— 

' And who outnumbers the heart-listening throng ? 

„ The Artisan, who learns that ho may teach*’ 

* ' Longing, acquiring, holding, like the leech, 

He cries * Give, give 1 tf with unallayed desire, 

- No point of knowledge seems beyond his reach. 
Effort begets success, and ^fifher.hiffher, . 
T ftfe gaglee towards, the sun, me full-fledged thoughts 
, ; v"' aspire 1 * ’ 


THE COLISEUM. 

'^CoifsiovRiNo that we have always been a hard- 
working and industrious nation, we English have 
contrived to accumulate a pretty gm>d stock of 
records and chronicles of sports and amusements . 
of the peopl e. Moreover, bonsideriftg that during 
half the year we are accustomed to grumble at 
everything (especially at the weather' and the 
government), we must have madd' httrte id enjisr 
the Test of our time or the country could 
not have gained its appellation of “'Mettfc 
England.” * ' ■ . V ^ ^ 

” Oh ! ” 'exclaims a satirist—" The grumbling is 
part of the enjoyment is, great “truth, in 
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the proverb which says— - An Englishman is never Neptune/* in Cheapyide, but they would spend thetr 
happy bat when he is miserable.’ *' “ Oh !’* ex* moneys upon seeing a dance by Jim- Crow, or: 
claims a professor of general despondency, 11 The giant with two heads. . > • * - ■» ■ ‘ 

term Merrie England is merely traditional. Every ' . These pleasures are not of the hind likely . to raise 
thing iA the country Is quite altered ; the climate, the mind or softemthe heart. If lame beggar* k»4w 
the people, the government are wretched. The how many doits they would get by it, they would 
English have long ago forgotten what real merit* .petition the legislature to* promote as much as 
then t means, and they will never learn again,'* possible all public amusements that are electing 
44 Ah!" exclaims Young England, thrusting its to the mind. And legislptofs.woUld do HWett to 
hand oratorically into its white waistcoat, 44 How take to heart the philosophy of the man'wlto eared 
different were all things in the olden time ! when little about those who made the* laws of ,4 people* 


' .. These pleasures are not of the hind likely . to ruble 
the mind or soften- the heart. If tame begflfyr* katw 
how many doits they would ge* by it, they would 


the noble, the yeoman, and the peasant took their 


pastime together 1 It was indeed a right merrie one point of view, all amusements or reCreat 
land! Nobody grumbled in those days." lam are like songs; they appeal directly to the sei 
sorry to contradict anybody, because I do not like merely, or to the tender or impassioned feelii 


to bo contradicted myself, but conscience obliges me 
to enter a protest ogainst some of these assertions. 

It is quite true that many people like to grumble; 
but then it is because they arc unacquainted with 
a better means of divertioo ; and instead of being 
looked upon as persons who enjoy themselves, 
they should be pitied for not knowing how to do 
so better. 

As to England being utterly unlike what it was: 
is not the child always father to the man ? Is not 
England in the nineteenth century, England in the 
fouitcenth grown up? No; not quite grown, up 
yet, but growing towards manhood — and thongli it 
puts away its 41 childish things,’’ it retains the 
ineradicable qualities with which God endowed it. 
There is every reason to believe from 44 all that 

i u i c u:, » 1 *1 ~ 
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provided he had the making of their songs. IirP 
! one point of view, all amusements or recreations 
are like songs ; they appeal directly to the senses 
merely, or to the tender or impassioned feelings, 
to the loftier portion of our nature, or to the simple 
joyous consciousness of existence. 

Now the Coliseum reminds me of a very line 
sort of song — it Reminds me of an ode. ■ ftr&im is 
high ; in. all its varied, parts, it seeks to rouse in 
the spectator a love for the beautiful in nature and 
in art, and a reverence .for genius. Nor does it fail 
to carry the mind higher than that, dven to a re* 
cognition of the surpassing glory of God’s works. 
Until 1 saw the Coliseum lately, I had always 
supposed it was some^mere showy collection of 
clan-trap curiosities. A huge catch-penny affair, 
fashionable, because it was expensive. Being now 
undeceived on this subject, 1 am anxious to re- 
deem my past error, if possible, by telling persons 
who have never seen the place, how much it seem*' 

. . cn „ . i .1. . 


ever I could learn, from tale or history," that the \ to me to offer worthy their attention, 
people of England were, in the middle ages, and | . Lord Bacon says, 44 Neither the naked hand, nor 
afterwards, fes much like what they are now, in ; j)ie understanding, left to itself, can do much; the 
fundamental characteristics, as the man is like i work is accomplished by instruments and helps;, 
what he was as a child. j of which the need is not less for the understanding 


what he was as a child. 

The English of the olden time, like the Homeric 
heroes, always .gaged, with fond reverted face, 
upon the past, and spoke with contempt of 

The men who live in these degenerate days. 

Thai is, they found fault with and abused them, 
themselves; but if any ill-advised Trojan or 
Frenchman should presume to do so too, they 
would start up in arms immediately, and thrust the 
imputation down his unlucky throat. Now, ask any 
sensible Briton you know (provided you are certain 
of bis candour), nay, put the Question to yourself at 
opce — 44 Would you, or would you not, act in the 
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opce — 44 Would you, or would you not, act in the 
same way?" I)o you not. hnil fault, fifty times 
a day, with somebody or something belonging 
to you, that you would quarrel with anyoue else 


than fgr the hand.” The person or persons who 
made the Coliseum have had both these needs 
well supplied. What the understanding has de- 
signed, tne hand has executed with skill— almost 
unfailing. 

Perhaps the most surprising work seen here is 
the celebrated Panorama of London, begun by 
Mr. Horner, and finished by Mr. E. T. Pan is and 
some assistants. It surprises from its exact imi- 
tation of nature ; and for the idea which it gives 
of labour and perseverance op the part of the 
painter of such a scene. Anyone who should go 
to the gallery round the dome of St. Paul’s (from* 
which this panorama was taken), and after sur- 


veying the prospect there should descend and go 
straight to the Coliseum and mount .up to tne 


for blaming ? panorama there, would be much puzzled by the 

44 What nas all this to do with the Coliseum ? ’’ cunning of the artist’s hand. He would be inclined 
asks some impatient reader. That is the point at to doubt, either the reality of the first, or tho 
which I have now arrived. England, in one re- artificiality of the second. It wouM be with the 
- dpect, at least, shows that Bhe loves what she loved two panoramas as with the well-fcnorfn negro 1 
in childhood. She is fond of sight-seeing, and twins; the real mid the artificial are so very much 
runs about to look at wonderful or curious things, alike, you cannot tell one from the other — espe~ 
You remember, when Trinculo, in the Tempest , dally the artificial, 

discovers the body of Caliban, he says This work, ingenious and perfect in detail ffe It 1 

I to Engt&nd, no*, ami Wbut thu fl.h prints, i .ot* \ «nnot b« considered as a prodUctWef Mrif 
holiday fool there but would give » piece of silver. There voiinr a, **» and It is not, therefore, -to be judged by. th$ 
this mpMtgr a man. Aj#y strange beast there makes a rules of artistic criticism. Jt has attained the 
* doit * lame bewar * ** wm end of the designer—a faithful imitation ©fV 
Jay oat ten to ace a d ad to an. wondrous and complicated original. The eyi 

I suppose, most persons will agree in believing, first quite bewildered when it gases downn$ptr 
upon- Shakepeare's authority, that this wnfe true of that vast sea of houses ; and it is some minutes ' 
the English people in the golden days of Eliza- before it recognises some well-known object (one 
both: and the evidence of their own senses may of the bridges, for instance), which may'sufhl wV 
convince them that it is true now, to a great de- a guide-post and rallying spot for the speofetot i ’| v 
. gree. Yes. Engl^ndr is far from maturity in all ideas. Over all, hangs, almost seeming to tltidttf;. 

» things. Tne peopteof her metropolis’ would not late, tho smoky canopy of the imperial mty^-dkq^j 
‘ now be enchanted beyond measure by a dance is a low murmuring; as of a busy countless mull#': 

' of salvage men" In Fleet-street, or. 44 a triumph of tude/ in eager motion fet down beneath^yehlr 

. ¥f- 
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There l* & icand ea bf numerous blocks striking 
Ah* hour timuUaneoasly, or ipquick §uc cession, 
and occasionally you hear' a merry peal of belle 
from a church steeple near or .distant ; and that < 
etifeofetallycarries away \your thoughts from the 
extraordinary prospect into ordinary* life, as you 1 
know Hie going on down yonder,' just as ever. There 
is r^ Mng somewhere there , at that present mo- 
ineftt/andthe heart leaps from its elevated station 
above the huge city, and plunges down fearlessly 
to seek out the cause of the joy-bells, and stays 
' amid the labyrinth of streets and houses 44 to re- 
joice with those who rejoice.” To say that this 
prospect, is beautiful is a misapplication of the 
term. It is interesting, deeply interesting, in. a 
philosophical sense, it is admirable and curious 
as a work of patient skill ; but it is not beautiful. 
Nearly all that you see distinctly is the worx of 
man ( and nature is driven off to a distance in which 
she is but dimly ‘visible. ' However, we must not 
ouarrel with the inevitable, nor find fault with a 
fig-tree for not yielding us grapes. There is one 
fine natural object in this huge landscape of man's 
making, and that is beautiful in the real sense of 
the word. The royal Thames winds its silver way 
from went to east with inimitable curves and ser- 
. pent twistings which might lead one to suppose he 
loved to linger in the busy haunts of men, and was 
in no hurry to reach his journey’s end. The ves- 
sels on it, too, are certainly very well done, and 
look aa .little like 

Painted boats upon a painted river, 

as a reasonable spectator can desire. 

After contemplating the panorama from this 
lower gallery, by ascending another staircase you 
reach the upper gallery, from which you may have a 
birdVeye view of the whole. Within this gallery is 
a sort of room which contains the old ball and cross 
of St. Paul's cathedral. Above this gallery there 
is a continuation of the staircase, which leads you 
finally to the exterior of the highest part of the 
Coliseum itself. Here you have a view of the 
actual London, but a very different view, and n 
leas imposing and magnificent one. The objects 
are not far on enough to become clusters, crammed 
together in vast inextricable confusion, as in the 
view from St, Paul’s; and yet they are distant 
enough to look insignificant — the large buildings 
like dolls’ houses, the Regent's Park like a child’s 
Tun bridge- ware farm or garden, the men like black 
beetles, and the horses like rats. 

If you wish to assist the delusive effect of the 
panorama on the mind, go up to it by the stair- 
case; and , not by the 44 ascending room.” The 
mounting up, up, up, necessarily increases the 
conviction, that when you. have reached .the top, 
you are Actually looking from the dome of St. 
Paul's. But this 44 ascending roonr’ itself is worthy 
the attention of the curious. It is a small poly- 
gonal room, entirely covered with crimson, and 
decorated with gold medallions. It is furnished 
with a crimson cushioned bench, which runs round 
the- tiny apartment, in the style of an Eastern 
divan; although too oarrow and tod high to be 4 * 
quite so comfortable. 1 It is lighted by means of a 


* *wak$» - and very solemnly grand; Thfi; young b 
gentleman has not seen life In the Coliseum with* . 
out becoming philosophical. During ou^ ascent, . . 
as he stood m , a melancholy attityde, -falxunk 
against the wall of our prison, with his ms fixed - 
on the ceiling^ I ventured to ask him wpetherhe . 


stained-glass ceiling ; and, when you are shut up 
in sty it gives you the notion of being inclosed in a 
large and Very gorgeous Chinese lantern, which 
hasafen tapestried with crimson to serve for your 
cage^t has also been furnished with an attendant 
to wait your bidding, in the form of a page of 
tender. years, who is dressed in military trpwsers 
.atqAjr)*' jacket with an -alarming number of gilt 
buttons and whose face uossesses the charm* 


on tne ceiimgv i ventured to ask mmwpetbtrno . 
wai 44 not tired of going up and ddwn in this little 
room all, day f” He removed his eyes from .the 
ceiling, ana gating moodily at the speaker, replied 

f raveiy, 44 Why, ft ain’t no use my gittfn tired, 
’ve got to do it.” His answer moved my com- 
panion to laughter, but I have looked at him 
cvei juice with respect, as a hoy wise 1 beyond his 1 
years. This ascending room reminds one of th* 
chair of Maria Theresa, who, when she bccadie 
old and too stout to go up and down stairs without 
difficulty, was removed from one floor of l»er # 
palace to another by means of a machine, worked," 
we may suppose, as this ascending room is. 

After seeing the panorama, your attention \m 
next attracted by the Glyptotheca or Museum of 
Sculpture. It was designed and executed by Mr.' 
William Bradwell, and is certainly deserving of 
- high praise. Perhaps there is not in England a 
better hall, or rather temple, for sculpture. It was 
built expressly for sculpture, and tne light and 
shade are so contrived as to be most conducive to 
the proper effect of statues. The light comes from 
a large dome of cut glass ; this dome rises from a 
beautiful cornice supported upon Ionic columns. 
The frieze is adorned with a copy of the beautiful 
Panathenaic procession in the Elgin saloon in 
the British Museum. It was modelled by Mr. , 
Hemming, junior. Above this are some fresco 
paintings in panels. The mouldings and cornices, 
8tc., are all in gold and have a brilliant elfeqt. 

11 Beyond the circle of columns is another, rf as 
many pilasters, dividing and supporting arched 
recesses, in each of which, as well as between' the 
columns, are placed works of art from the. studios 
of some of the most eminent British and foreign 
sculptors.” 

There are a hundred and fourteen of these. 
Some are in marble, and originals ; and the rest 
are fine copies in plaster or other compositions. 
Among the works of English artists, we notieed 
Daily’s Psyche, a Paris, a Helen, his two Eves, and 
a Mather and Child, besides busts of Keilmark and 
Thalberg. There are some good specimens of 
Behnes* power of carving u fuce in marble; some 
of Park’s, Lngrew’s, Marshall's, and Papwovth’s 
works, here, are very'beautiful, and nearly all are 
I pleasing. Some woiks by artists less known hmq 
considerable merit, at lea>t, to the eye of the merer 
amateur, unskilled in the higher knowledge of the 
studio. There are here two marble statues by 
Cm\o\' V enuf' returning from the Bath , and a 
Diana. * All the works exhibited here may not be' 
first-rate, but many of them have great merit; 
rfhdthe coup d'ceil of the’whole, as you enter t^e* 
Glyptotheca, is very fine indeed. It is to be re**- 
fretted that the centre nj the temple ss occupied;;' 
by the winding, stairs leading to the panorama/- 
This was an evil which could not be avoided, I j 
suppose; and great CATe has been takqpjgrto turnv 
the defect into an ornament. The fr&iiftework of * 
the staircase is hidden by graceful drapery, reach-/ 
ing-from the top of the doifte to the floor**; S*At*' 
covered with velvet are ranged round It, anfl here A 
and there are groups of Cupid and Psyche emerging > 
from the drapery And holding candelabra.* 'The * { 


defect is certainly covered 


great taste and 


m 
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skill ; blit 1 believe moat persons will consider It a 
defect , and desire to have the whole interior un- 
occupied, so as to give a really magnificent effect 
of space and subdued light.' 

The Conservatories and the Gothic Aviary iire 
highly ornamented in the arabesque stjU*. and are 
delightfully cheerful and refreshing. Alb is gay, 
glittering, ah 4 richly coloured : and the plants 
are ell well kept, and some of them are rui e and 
very beautiful. * 

“The exterior promenade, " as Jthe guide-book 
says, “brings' us at once to the banks or the llos- 
phorus or the shores ofthe Mediterranean.” This 
is not so laughable as it sounds , for when you are 
on this exterior promenade, you see things not 
likely to he 1 seen, except in such places. Some 
Gree k and Roman ruins— -actual. Iona fide ruins — 
of arches, temples, and columns, have been brought 
here, ana arranged with classic taste within too 
confined a space, it in tiue, but not without very 
good effect. One thing tnny be safely asserted of 
these old stone*, columns, and corn ices-*- they look 
like what they are, and not like modern imitations, 
although one is led to wonder, as in the case of 
flies in amber, how they got there. Of these ruins, 
tht guide-book suys — “ As the principal object of 
the designer lias been picture, there has been no 
attempt to copy riyidly any particular monument 
of antiquity; but the classical traveller and the 
artist will be reminded of the Temple of Vesta and 
the Arch of Titus at Rome, and the Temple of 
Theseus at Athens, their relative proportions being 
disregarded. A secondary object 1ms been to 
show now much effect may be produced in a most 
limited space, and with* apparently the least pro-, 
mising materials'— blank wails, the backs of ad- 
jacent buildings, &c., which it is not always possi- 
ble to 'plant out,’ or otherwise screen from obser- 
vation. 

To’ those who have never seen classic ruins in 
classic lands, these ip the Coliseum will he accep- 
table, as specimens; and to all those who hue 
graceful forms hi architecture, they will he valu- 
able, for they are undeniably beautiful. The 
Swiss cottage or chalet, may he like a chalet (as 
I have never seen one, 1 cannot presume to de- 
c ; de,), but it is very pretty to look ut, and is, in 
all probability, very damp to dwell in, as it scents 
to rise ont of a lake, and is continually splashed 
by the water from 1 * the mountain torrent.” This 
mountain torrent is an admirably contrived water- 
fall in front of the Swiss Cottage. It is preeini- « 
tated from a considerable height over rugged 
rocks into the lake. Aquatic plants have been 
placed in the interstices of tne rocks and stones ; 
a wooden hut appears nestling in a safe nook, half 
way up the precipice : and there is, in one place, a 
perilous sort of wooden bridge over the torrent. 
This is all real— reol\water, real rocks, real plants, 
and a real hut: atfd it if . very pfettv. Nay, the 
torrent. W beautifut^Silling water always is so; 
and art kjafr fo Welt helped nature here, that all the 
accessories increase its effect. But to all these real 
things, Whieh ar^ complete as a picture, they hay«g 
. added a painted canvass .representation of Mohr 
Blanc and ’Meir de Glace,” which is, to my 
apprehenwfriV Very unfit to be blended With it. 
However* 1 hear many persons admire this arti- 
ficial part of the view from the Swiss Cottage, and 
I may be in error when 1 say that it is badly exe- 
cuted. It is one of* the few things m the Coli- 
seum’ which seem* to me to fail in producing the 
intended effect. 

This cannot be said of the stalactite caverns, 
which are really wonderful in beauty of effect. 


They are made in imitation of the subterranean^ ' 
stalactite caverns in C&rniola, of which Mr« 
Russell, in his Tour in Germany , says : — ''From a 
large, rugged, unequal grotto is seen a succession 
of the most gigantic stalactite caverns that imagi- 
nation ran conceive, &li different in sue, and form, 

and or* 

' sometimes 'low and 
lofty—- upported, fcy 

dices of the purest etaUuitRfc * -‘fly in 

vein to. attempt to d esc r ibe.* the 1 an d _ 

variety of this natural architecture. The ‘coRfcn 
are sometimes uniform in their mato, 
larly placed; sometimes they are* so^raftdaily 
arranged, and consist of small pillars 'effubbely 
clustered, together, that one believes he is .Mixing f 
up the nave of a' Gothic Cathedral. Many^fthe&e 
columns, which are entirely insulated* bavjs.w’ dia- 
meter of three, four, and even five feet. Frequently 
the pillar is interrupted, as it .werU, in the middle, 
losing its columnar form, and twisting, dividing, ! 
or spreading itself out, into JniUyne^tfbl^^apes. ! 
The enormous clustered columns of &tAtafctlkvibat • 
seem to support the everlasting roof fVotri which 
they have originated, often tower to such a. height, 
that the lights do not enable you U* discover weir 
summit. Throughout these o&verns not tf> found 
is heard, except the occasional plashing of the 
water-drop from a half-formed pillar. No living 
thing, not a trace of vegetation, enlivens die cold 
walls, or the pale freezing stalactites." 

Once a year, it seems, the*e magnificent caverns 
are rudely illuminated by the peasants of the ; 
country, for a festival. Then “the flame of un- 
couth chandeliers is reflected from the stalactite 
walls, in a blaze of ever-changing lightf and, 
amid its dancing refulgence, the village sWains 
and village beauties wheel round in the waltz, as 
if the dreams of the Rosicruciana had, at length, 
found their fulfilment, and Gnomes and Kobolds 
really lived and revelled in the bowels Of the 
earth.” It is when the caverns are thus lighted, 
that Mr. Brad well and Mr. Teibin*hAve endea- 1 
you red to represent them. How it has been done, . ( 
is a puzzle to the curious; but that a realisation of 
the description above quoted has been achieved in 
miniature, few will deny who have visited this 
wonderful work. The effect of the lights, Which 
are disposed here and there through tne caserns, 
is almost magical, earning the thousand stalactites 
to „ glitter like precious stones, while the Upper 1 
part of the caverns to which the light does npt ex- : 
tend, seems lost in iropcnefrable darkness; In . ! 
every direction the lights are so arranged as that 
the caverns seen to recede in a variety of forms 
farther and farther, until the eye con fWtatr. their 1 
windings no more. These are some of the; prin- 
cipal bights to te seen at the Coliseum* .Xhg Aim 
or the proprietor is certainly to '.raise, tbe pbblic 
taste as well as. to .gratify it; and hedgforvWi the * 
general approbation for what he has dona fosflbrd 
instruction and a means of pure and algVafoa en- 
joyment. This exhibition is necessarily rafefor 
costly ; and this is to be regretted, foke of 

that large cI&bs who have neither money ho* op- ' 
portunity to travel, so that they, may see’ stamtite 
caverns, alpine torrents, tropical plants and birds, 
and classic ruins, in the countries where they are 
to be found. Here they might see what these 
things are like; and those whom God has en- 
dowed with an active and comprehensive mind, 
would derive as much pure spiritual food from the . 

“ counterfeit presentment," as less gifted people 
from a sight of the actual objects represented with 
all their natural accessories* . J. M. W. 
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THE MUSIC PARTY. 

’ W« go to our “ Fair Enemy," as Sir Philip 
Sidney poetically caila France, in one of his 
sonnets, Tor the woodcut which we present to our 
readers this. week. The Music Party, or “ Maitre 
.Wolfram, 0 , as the picture is entitled— for what 
reason we cannot find any Frenchman even that 
can tell us, and there is no great musician of that 
name — is drawn by De Lemud, a young Parisian, 
who some short time since burst upon his country- 
men with all the light of a genius, and one, indeed, 
who promised greater things than he had yet ac- 
complished. These promises, we believe, be has 
not altogether realised, but he still has done enough 
to place him in the first rank among modern 
French artists. His style, a h«ippy mixture of the 
feeling of the German, and the intellect of the 
French school, is completely exhibited in the de- 
sign we have chosen* Most of Lemud ’s works 
are executed in lithography and the “ Music 
Party” is a masterpiece in this branch of art. As 
was said of the style of Tartull us, it is black and 
brilliant os ebony. There seems a perfect atmo- 
sphere of dreamy melody in' the admirable manner 
in which it is executed, which perhaps loses a 
little of its force by being transferred to the wood. 

How finely the expressions of the different lis- 
teners indicate the varied feelings with .which the 
performance of the musician is received ? In the 
noble figure, reclining so negligently in the fore- 
ground, the attitude of the head, and the disposition 
of the features, bespeak the critical musician, keenly 
alive to the niceties of execution as well as of de- 
sign. The merest shade of falseness in tone, or 
the smallest grain of sand in the measurement of 
the time, too much or too. little, one feels would 
run like a cold tremor through his blood. Con- 
tested with the nervous excitement of this head, 
is the thoughtful-looking face in profile of the 
young man just behind. In his appreciation of the 
music the feeling predominates over the more me- 
chanical portion ot the performance, his whole soul 
seems absorbed in the ideas it generates, and the 
dim poetic shadows it is continually calling up. 
Again, in the distance are two heads, with expres- 
sions almost as vague as the dim tapestry against 
which their features cut. Theirs is the mere 
sensual enjoyment of the beautiful. In them the 
music neither calls up the keen appreciative love 
of art of the critic, nor the woven fantasies of the 
r poet. They are past into the land 

Of drowsy head, 

Of dreams that wave before the halfuliut eje. 

And at the ceasing of the gently-swelling mesmeric 
breath of the organ they wake up again to every- 
day thoughts of the world. TJie face of the per- 
former is eminently expressive of the act of 
Binging, and this, simple as it may seem, is no 
easy achievment; nothing, in fact, is more diin- i 
cult than drawing the distinction between singing j 
ai!8 shouting in the painting of the open mouth. ^ 
As we look upon the face, it calls to mind a pas- i 
sage in an article on' the poet Milton, in the i 
Edinburgh Review, written by Macaulay, in which, i 
speaking of Milton, he draws a picture of him in i 
his little room, sitting at the old organ, beneath 1 
the faded green hangings, pkying to his friends. < 
The face is not unlike the side view of the poet's ; t 
and the feeling of the design at once echoed that i 
beautiful picture of the innei life of out* immortal j 
hard. 4 _ < 

A. W. t 


A FEW SKETCHES IN THE LOW. 
COUNTRIES. 

.By Abki* Payntbr. 

No. HI.-SHOWB OF AMST&ttttAAt' 

My stars have* ordained that I should see N and 
hear) Dutch life, as well as Dutch landscape, in 




sailors, — of a Dutch Concert t I have come in for 
both : and, indeed, the amount of good fortune 
has been so violent — thanks to pleasures from which 
there was no escape— as to make flight necessary 
while 1 have legs toffy with; or head enough to 
decide w hich way to take. Hie climate of Amster- 
dam must ulways, I take it, be rather deadly; 
and now the heavens have been “like brass*’ for 
weeks 1 , and the canals, becoming more end more, 
noisome, send up odours which even stifle the all- 
pervading national scents I have mentioned— to 
wit, tobacco and achied.im 4 — to which let me add 1 
a third — pickle®. Fever has laid hold upon me : 
and vexatious as it is to leave a city so full of 
curiosities, and just now'so teeming with life it is 
curious from time to time to study . there is no 
help for it. 

Driving to my hotel from the railwiy, I was 
struck by a bustle in every street, whit h 1 have 
seen no where save in London City. Tin busy 
population of this splendid and thriving town 
( reeling with riches, one might say, seeing that not 
a house stands straight) is, 1 suppose, doubled by . 
the attendance of merchants and pitasure-aeekers 
on the Fair. The small brick stripe, on either side 
of the central pavement, which does duty for our 
causeway, by no means suffices for the stream of 
active traders and idle walkers. Among the latter, 
the ladies of North Hollund are the most con- 
spicuous ; their head-dress, in fact* furnishing the 
only costume to the show : for here, even the 
Germans seem to dress up and lay by their tra- 
velling caps. The wide-brimmed gray sombrero 
which looks so pretty in every crowd, and, — better 
still, is so perfectly comfortable to wear, — would, I 
was warned, here be*nu»bbecl : Amsterdam, in short, 
stands next to Vienna and Paris, in the restraint 
laid upon sumptuary fancies, and the streets look 
dull accordingly. The Folks' -Jest at Munich, in 
October, is thetl 


dull accordingly. The Foils' -fest at Munich, in 
October, is the thing to see for any one who takes 
pleasure in national costume ! 

Yet the heads of these North Holland ladies 
have filled mine with some crotchets, which won't 
soon be got rid of. The cost of the garniture is 
very great ; but that is a matter for every gentle • 
woman to settle with her banker or her privy purse. 
The misery of it, it seems to me, must be terrible ; 
unless the wearer be charmed against headaches. 
We laugh at our grandmothers and their powder, 
but that can hardly have been so oppressive as these 
tires (in every sense of the word). A thick and deep 
plate of elastic gold clips the back of the head : 
widening at the sides, where it terminates, above 
each cheek, by an ornament the size of a moderate 
waist-buckle connected with the plate by a binge 
and covered with filagree. A wide band Of the same 
metal crosses the forehead ; and over these comes 
the dainty part of the costume : — the tight lace skull- 
cap bordered with broad rich lace, which is so 
arranged as to lie in a curtain on the* nape of the 
neck. But we have not done. Betwixt the forehead - 
plate and the cap border must be thrust in a Couple 
of square patches of frizzled, false curls; which, 
give the prettiest face an impudent stare and an 
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ancient tviggg son of look, that nothing short of 
an implicit Faith ip the t# wisdom of onr ancestors” 
could bo long have permitted. Over all this comes 
the bonnet ; a huge straw coal-scuttle, the brim 
only a little narrower behind than before, the rim 
of yrhich ia edged by a broad piece of gav printed 
calico, drawn with a string so as to lie close. 
When complete aa above, a heavier, uglier; more 
expensive, and more unhealthy thing can nardly 
be conceived than this head-dress. To make 
amends for having pulled it to pieces, 1 must talk 
about other popular costumes some future day. 

Yet a word, meanwhile, while I think of it. There 
is nothing in which romantic persons have so uni- 
versally agreed As regret for the abolition of popular 
Costume. About its value or otherwise, as a class 
distinction^ this is not the place to argue; but the 
above, at least, is an absurd, uncouth fashion, which 
every worthy person would be glad to sec m^de an 
end of. If one must lay by money in trinkets, let 
them not be constructed on the models of old ma- 
chines for torture ; if women must spend time in 
adornment, let it be in a graceful and neat arrange- 
ment of the hair God has given them ; since 1 do 
not believe these North Holland ladies are plated 
up and coifed on the self-denying principle, which 
made certain nuns of old slit tneir noses. 1 wonder, j 


improbable looking than its neighbour,— andwlth 
forked chimneys, and vfrith large Hm£ frees’ oft 
qu&Sra tha: form a sort of zig-zag amphitheatre,' 
broken by the mouths of huge canal* winding 
away into' the city, — on the present , -occasion- 
flowered with every gay colour that th e Pgmale Ante 
mal (as Sydney Smith phrased it} can stick om tfn 
front were the Dutch craftbyhundred* r deokedwkh 
flags, and heaped to the water's edge with specta- 
tors.— on the opposite ■ shore,' close" to the great 
North Holland Cana), tha booth of the Yacht 
Club, yet gayer in colour (have I said that the; 
sun was blazing ?) Before us was the race -course, 
where the craft were to row and- run. Despite the' 
sickly sweltering heat, which seemed to meltthe* 
very marrow in the bones, the panorama I have «io< 
faintly sketched made me exclaim when it bui>t 
upon me, almost as loudly as I cried out when I 
first saw Venice, by the light of a young moon; after, 
a thunder- storm. I don’t want to be tiresome or pe- 
dantic with my Italian allusions, but this place has 
much in common with Titian’s town, and some will' 
be helped to a u notion” of the one, by being re- 
minded of the other. 

The water-races went over most brilliantly; but 
you must look in the Amsterdam papers to see who 
won and who lost, the prizes not being dangerously 


moreover, how much of this popular costume we j heavy in amount. Generally speaking — as no one 
painters love so well would bear the test of becom- from Deptford is overlooking me— I mny venture 
mgness, or comfort, or economy of time. Why then, ; to say that the speed of the Dutch boats, which we 
Suppose it should pro**® & relic of those barbarous J have been always used to consider safe, but slow, 
days ere common sense and taste began to take; amazed me. They seemed brisk as well as man age- 
part irf the ornaments as well as thd arrangements ! able. These Yacht Club sports are new to the Am- 
sterdam gentry. How odd it is, by the way, consi- 
dering our reputation for being the grumpiest nation 
under the sun, to see how the terms of English 
sports are universally naturalised into foreign lan- 
guages ! Club has become a cosmopolite woid: 
the French have laid hold of jockey; and* 


part i 

of life,— should there be any bewailing, of its dis- 
use? As well, it seems to me, lament the merry 
times when old women were poked with pins and 
bunted with dogs, till they proclaimed themselves 
Witches! As well seek to revive the old slow coach 
with its Flanders’ mares, or the huge hall chimney, 
down which, a%. Mr. Bernan’s pleasant book has 
shown us, came more cold air and smoke than 
enough, the good heat from the Yule Log going up ! 
Every ancient enormity has its picturesque side ; 
but every new improvement has one more pic- 
turesque, for those who have the noblest — which 
also are the finest — fancies. These North Holland 


head-dresses (to end where I began) are but another 

si and 


development of the nose-jewel 
wearing which certain savage 
amazed bold British discoverers. 

But— to have done with “improvement 

4 i I!. -1 . T * A 4. 


fish-bone, by 
women have so 


the first day-Hglit show I saw at Amsterdam will 
not soon be equalled by any which may be in store 
for me to see. Of all the sights for a water city, a 
regatta , of course, is the one : even for people like 
me, who don’t know the build of one boat from 
another. I shall never forget how joyous the 
Grand Canal at Venice looked about a twelvemonth 
sin.ee: — when, to pleasure the Queen of Greece and 
two young A us man Archdukes who chanced to be 
tnere, a parade of gondolas took place; and some 
five hundred at once came Hashing from beneath 
the arch of .the Kialto, so close together that a 
nimble matt, far less accomplished on bis legs thfin 
one of (lie old Sea- Rings, might have crossed the 
Cfynal with ease, from boat to boat! But — less ro- 
mantic though it may sound — I am afraid the sight 
o the harbour ht Amsterdam was a finer thing. 
The piers And piles which jut out into the water, in 
a thousand directions, seemed rocking with up- 
roarious human creatures. Behind them was the 
quaint old town, iyith the cupola of the Stadt 
House, 'afe&U he tower* of the Old and the West 
. churchas^Sd with ' gables of every conceivable 
singly considered, more ugly and 
* j* ■- r ^ ■ - • ... . . 


here was a Dutch announcement so full of Thames- 
langiiAge that I could make it out ! But more, ncr 
foreign fair now seems complete without an English 
Clown. I saw the name of one (I forget it now), 
flaunting away in the bills of the tair at Bergamo, 
in 1845; end here is “ Mr. Lavater Lee’s company” 
in nil its glory, with dancing on the tight rope 
and slack wires ! and the first talent of England < 
u induced to appear at a prodigious expense ! 
Among the riders, leapers, and gnnners through a 
j horse- col! ar, advertised, are Messrs. Kean and 
I think ! Mucready ! And (as the world goes) many a fair- 


matron and maid of Amsterdam will sleep the 
better for having contented her Anglomania; since, ; 
should she cross, on some future day, the name of^ 
'mr great actor that was — o» of our greatest that is— » 
she can give her opinion thereupon as complacently 
as Goldsmith's Tenterdeir lady,— on the strength of 
“ Mr. Lavater Lee’s ” booth ! Thus, too often, are 
made up our judgments of each other all the world • 
over. The more one travels, the more cautious oho * 
feels in criticising foreign opinions and usages; 
How much, for instance — to judge by the difft^iky 
a foreigner must have in coming at anything U|pyA 
clear view of the state of our religious feeling^can* 
the shrewdest summer tourists gauge the rtftl 
depth to which Catholicism penetrates r Yet who 
forbears to dogmatise upon it? and the matter ia one . 
at least deman ding as much dispassionate accuracy 
as a fair knowledge of our Keans and Macreadyi! ' . 

1 was not sorry td turn away from the Make and 
hubbub of the harbour, showy as it was, . fop the 
coolness and shadow of the stieets, any rbhig| how- 
ever. rather than forsaken ; and for the rfottifd< . 
Exhibitions, ancient and modern, which had Mired 
me to Amsterdam. With regard to theses I dhdtan 
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owl Space to speak. The ancients, too, have been 
veil described t and the moderns * til be for the 
young Belgian and Dutch painters seem to me 
working with a care and m a spirit which mu^t 
bring its reward. They are a jovial, couiteous set 
of ( llow*— as I have occasion to commemorate; 
and l wish. I could think that a shy, atrabilious 
spoiler of paper from their country would meet m 
ours with naif as prompt a welcome from our more 
courtly gentlemen (not more careful artists ! ) We 
are somewhat too sulky about foreigners in our 
artistic circles Our manufacturers and merchants 
behave better but £ hive sem our Punters so 
supercilious to men of ien<wn, as only to be 
explicable on the fancv of then being afraid of 
coming at the truth with regard to themselvts 
What a state was Amsteidam in that evening f 
FireWorks in the Park — galvanic illumim tu ns at 
Fiascatis (a sort of small Ranelagh)— a Dutch 
naval play at the national theatre and the lair 
surging out into tilt streets, with an upn ir which 
beat any £ have ever been exposed to 1 One s ears 
absolutely became sore with noise Die Dutch 
seem to me a very strict musical people, long 
though it be since they have given us composes, 
singer, or instrumentalist 1 heaid c ipital part- 
singing in the open mr at the Hague here it was 
u holly noise — men and women shout ng, to drown 
a concurrent eof band organs til pi ymg differtnt 
tunes, while the Mr Merryman ot t v ly show booth 
(I hope, for England s credit that Mr Macready or 
Mr Kean ot Mr Lavater Lee sc< u pany, has tgood 
d uble buss voice) did hib best to out bout them and 
hi* rivals, while t at icing the ciowd l > conu and try 
the wondertul Grtek Fnihantrein or the >\ 
with a hand growing out of his buck or ‘ the 
Massacre of the Him c llien the little boys 

seem to have &> > uni vers il an issi n for dm nn mg 
I hat I was surprised h ill a doztn times into fancy 
mg that u patrol u ust be t mill g round, and into 
looking out for those neatest ot tioij s tlie Dutch 
Koldiery Militaiy accoutri mints iliakos, and 
f< » there for chi ldn n seemed mgi eat request — and 
Y was attacked, if once one bundled tin es in the 
“ What d ye lack * stvle, to buy a c implete paste- 
b ird suit tor niv little outs at home it not for 
uiysclt. I saw little disoider very little drunken- 1 
ness. But these are the early day* of the Fair 
nor did I “hear the chimes at midnight*' about 
which time the world lam inhumed sups And 
whit suppers 1 What trying of pane ikes I what 
baking or cakes, in batches of sixty at once before 
your eyes, while the clean cook mvites such as are 
too genteel or too shy to eit at fresco, into some 
thing like a four-post bed veiled behind curtains 
with flaunting white fringe, where you shall 
“blush unaeen t and he served “ hot and hot 
I have no fear, in divulging the great delicacy of 
th* Fair, of introducing bad habits into £ ngland 
What think you of hard boned eggs (you btgin 
with Star), pickles in the largest proportion — 
whether salmon, or cucumber, or cabbage, or her 
ring** or beetroot, matters little — and gin 7 1 he 
extent to which the Dutchmen will hold out wgpid 
have dumbrfoundered me, had 1 not, one long 
evening, a year or two since, when weather-bound 
on the Maine, watched the prcceedings of a set of 


bed at all, w doubtful t my hotel, I kqow. did not. 
and 1 apprehend that no outpourings of the con- 
tents of an Hi gh*h puue couldL have fcoughf the 
weariest Roy aUy or Lord ten seconds of ufande f 
Tins, men, 1 was tam to seek elsewhere, among 
the oid-estabhshtd “lions" of the place. One of 
these— -the Town Hall, now the Palace — offered mo 
abundant food for my particular hpmour la> 
itself the buildmg is one of the tew in Amsterdam 
which have any architectural pretension. It ia a 
spacious and lofty pile, m the Italian style, built 
by \ m C ampin One glaring fault I <lo not 
recollect to have seen noticed It is not so much 
one building, a« two — one placed above the other 
—that is, the architect has built two stone*, with 
as many hatf-stonee (thus to familiarise the Italian 
me&ahine, or the French entresol) Hence a want 
of general grandeur ot aspect, owing to the mni-» 
tipliuly of small windows, (which, to be in strict 
architectural lule, I sibpect, should not be seen 
obliusively at all) Iveivone has heard of the 
splendid room in this budding as one of the finest H 
in Europe Ihere is nothing on the outside to 
suggest its < vistencc Nor should the entrance to 
so Btateh a pile be at the back Thtse faults for- 
give n, t litre is much m the edifice to interest 
liuilt originally for municipal purposes, I liked the 
ingenuity with which decorativ e art has been made 
to speak to the point There are bas-reliefs of 
Dccualus and Icarus, to warn bankrupts against 
speculation a rat busy at a money box to talk to 
tut nitre bants of the modern lyie of the canker 
at the misers hentt uml, among other symbols, 
close undtr the huge figure of \tlas bearing the 
world m the grtut cential hall, is a skeleton, u 
peipctual rum mbi nicer that 


petite* for the mere coarse sake of th indulgence ? 
If the latter have anything to do with the offence, 
then, assuredly, we English are not — as has been 
perpetually thrown in our teeth— the least sober 
nation m Europe, whether the Fair ever went to 


Our rw ucv r in the grave 

W hen I nils Bonaparte took this Town Hall for hi* 
I die this grind nom was made a ball-ioou, 
ud tin linncdntt nre ence of the 4< skull-and- 
Ixnts m ni (as i Jnld I know called Death), 
found mcfimim-nt A sheet, thertfon, wa> 
tin ow n ov er it w Inch remameth there e\ tn unto this 
day 1 I n me th it room had other mementos almost 
as grave as that \ eiled figure I ike the rest of the 
1 pal ice it is fitted up with furmtme of the date of 
The Empire, ordered for Queen llortense, and 
doubtless by her, and hi r gay bevy , thought the 
perfection ot Pirisian luxury Nou, what seems 
to our eyes downright ugly, has forlornnes* 
added to its unfit! ns and inconvenience, by Its 
bcipg utterly faded and spoiled The gold of the 
sphinxes, and eftgks and fasces i* Ui Dished the 
pile trodden off tnc carpets— the tawny erm son of 
the uneasy angul ir couches, not thought worth 
covering up let tlunk how long it is already 
since this neglect begin yet that the heyday of 
its glory is still within tlu memory of by no nieui s 
old men* Gay, giatcful, kind Queen Hortense 
(for stu was all these) has been long asleep bat if 
was only the other day that her son broke a prison, 
where it was hardly worth the trouble of keeping 
1 him, to try to reach the dy mg bed of his father. 
How little sensation now attends the “going out * 
of the Bonaparte*, one by one 1 

A historical memento of a newer time of convul 
sion — also gone by! — hangs m one of the lower 
rooms, this is the picture, by Wappers. of Van 
Sptyk blowing up his gunboat (during the war of 
lh30 — 11) rather than surrender her to tile Bel- 
gians When I remember hearing, as a boy, the 
summer tourists talk of going across the channel 
to look at the siege of Antwerp, a* at sdmt foreign 
ceremony or festival, this painted piece of deep 



tragedy, and High self-sacrifice, comes home to me t 
with a startling and familiar force I hardly know * 
how to describe. War betwixt the civilised nations 
of the earth haa^-bl eased progress — so sliddt n out 
of the English people’s mind, us a thing which can 
hardly recur — that fresh memorials of its presence 
like this, have, to some of us, a strangeness as 
impressive and awful as that which clings to the 
nameless figure of some old muil-clud hero, who 
is found under the whispering pines of some old 
forest, with none to tell his legend. But I am 
growing dicamy,— und pictures, not dreams, were 
what 1 promised. After thoughts as sad and 
serious as these, tln*re is no going back to tire folly 
of the Fair of Amsterdam ! 


0UV %ibrari>* 

J’/« future, all Publications receded will be acknowledged 
immediately in the Journal. We this week commence 
clearing the heavy arrears, and shall continue, number by 
number, until the whole are despatched.] 

FICTION. 

Lucretia ; or, The Children of Night. By Sir E. 

Bulwer Lytton. (Saunders and Otley.) 

Sir E- Bulwer JJytton has presented another 
novel to the worldi after an interval of four years 
from liif? announcement that lie should write tio 
more in this department of literature. It is a work 
which we feel sure will add to his already widely 
extended fame: although it is far from perfect in 
all its parts. Unlike many other old established 
favourites of the public, Bulwer does not seem to 
think that anything which he writes will be ac- 
cepted and applauded, without* any care on his 
part to make it worthy the approval of the well- 
judging. In the work beside us, there is no mark 
of carelessness, no good enough sort of writing. 
The author has taken pains with it; and although 
there are defects in the plot, and exaggerations in 
| the delineation of minor characters, there is no 
I indication of decay of power, but there is, we 

! think, evidence of its full development and matu- 

i rity. There will be many discussions as to the 

J food or bad moral tendency of this book ; and vo 
eel with Sir Roger de Coverley, that “ much may 
| be said upon both si<l>.*s.” An outcry will be 

raised against the subject of-the work, without re- 
gard to the author’s method of treating that sub- 
! ject. It will probably be classed with the mtir- 
.| derous melodramas of modern French novelists, 

; | because it treats of dark crimes, supposed to have 
; I passed away with the dark ages. Thjs is not a 
fair or enlightened judgment : to arrive at which 
j j we have other tilings to consider, besides the fact 
i ! that the book is full of dreadful murders. . 

I Lucretia j or. the Children of Night , is a stu- 
pendous tragedy, of terrible significance to the 
student of the microcosmos — that world of man, so 
multiform in its manifestations, and so uniform in 
the action of the laws by which it* is governed. 
The wise Hebrew has declared that [* there is 
nothing new uuder the sun,” and he might have 
added —there is nothing old -under the sun ; both 
' assertions having reference to physical and psy- 
chological principles in nature, and the laws by 
which they act. These are the same yesterday, 
to-day, *apd for ever; if it so please him upon 
whom all natuftx spiritual and physical, depends. 



Our author has given us a taTe of secret and to* t 
mystic poisoning; he has shown urhoto .. 

stances, Working upon original qualities of dm- * 
racier, lead the criminals “ to these and these ex*"' 1 
tremities/* It will give offence to ajnrge class of 
truly good and virtuous persons, who du not like * 
to think about evil and evil doe&,' object, 
to having pictures of vice thrust 'oft thetFrrotice. 

If the artist spegk to them as moralist (and all 
great artists do so speak, to those' who have “jears 
to heai ”) ; if he say to them — w You have all that 
within you, which, if it be not directed Upward to 
heaven, may dragoon, the fair-setowing* the vir- '■ 
tuous, the high-minded, downwards to the hell of 
crime.*’ When a thing like this is said to them, 
they start, and, with a shudder, or a laugh, they 
reply — “ Such dreadful crimes ! Impossible l Do- 
mestic murder 1 Society is far beyond such 
crimes. They are very rare, even in the most . 
depraved class. They cau never be general in so- ' 
ciety again.” 

General f No ; they never were general in any 
society, or that society would speedily have come 
to an end. But the student of history knows well 
that the crimes which form the substauce of 
Lucretia have occurred more or less frequently, 
and with greater or less accompaniments of horror, 
in all countries and in all ages of which history 
takes cognizance ; and the philosopher knows that 
what man has done (whether praise or blame 
worthy) man may, and probably will, do again. 

An ordinary observer of our busy populous country, 
one who is neither historian nor philosopher, but 
who lives entirely in the present, and finds history 
and philosophy enough in the daily papers, he 
must be awure that secret domestic poisoning is 
alas !' by no means an unheard of crime in our 
courts of law. Cases of such a crime are but too 
frequently discovered ; and it is but reasonable 
j to suppose, from the facility with which it may be 
committed and concealed, and from the gratifi- 
cation of avarice or hate which it offers to the 
vicious, that a much greater number of cases xe- 
mains undetected by the law. 

If the historian, the philosopher, and the prac- 
tical observer of everv-day life agree that these 
things, disgraceful as they are to our nature, ex- 
isted in times past, and do now actually exist to a 
degree toot ascertained — no. one can deny that • 
Lucretia is built upon historical truth, ana upon 
actual truth. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton expressly de- 
clares in his preface that the crimes he narrates 
have taken place within the last seventeen years, 
that he has not exaggerated the particulars, and 
thnt the criminals in his novel had areal existence. 

But if these were the only crimes of this sort that 
were ever known to have been committed, 
should think them unlit subjects to ** point a 
moral, or adorn a tale.” True art dues not tak< 
what is numerous or unnatural for its theme; U,t* 
it seizes upon the uncomnfon and extraordinary ii> 
any kind as a fit means of teaching the capabilities 
of the common and ordinary. TUU is. whnt, it 
sedto to us, Bulwer has done in the present woi k . 

We believe that the way in which He,, handle* 
his subject quite justifies his selection of It* lit 
docs not help to break up the distinctions bur \ 
tween crime and venial error; there, is here ihk 
whitening the sepulchre, no false glitter qf glory . 
thrown over vice; no sophistical arguing, «t> jugv 
gling with character. * The reader does not feel a 
secret love for these gifted criminals, b t ut adeep 
sorrow for the inisappucatiou of their gift^'and a- - 
strong abhorrence of the crime; .Many, 
think, in reading this book, of that scripture 



which I*pt him 'that thinkethhe st&nde th I It wa* our original intention to give £ aketejh 

taka hoed Jest Ji* All.” (of. this powerful story: hut we have /jlefcsiv 4 

U seems to us that there is much danger of in- mined upon further consideration dot to dowj.>l 
creasing any kind of evil by the studious avoidance our labour would be superfluous AUthe readmit 
of its recognition ; and it becomes a question of world read the book, and nope of them trill * 
importance whether -that 'danger is less than the thank us for telling them the story beferehhfi& II . 
one incurred by? publishing its existence — i. e,, the although they maybe glad to se£ a few extracta 
chance, that bud minds may fin'd a morbid attrac- from the work, as specimens of its style 'and con- 
tion hvthe wickedness exposed, and seek to. imitate tents. - „ * 

it. The answer to this question depends, *e ap- The following is a description of OlfViet ' 
prehen d> on the answer to another. “ In what Delabord, the prime villain and teacher of vice tpf 
spirit is the evil made public ?” Is it to gratify a his own son and the heroine— these three are ■! 

low taste for the marvellous — to excite the fancy Children of Night.” ?\ 

without raising the heart— to minister to vile pas- Gabriel, Olivier's son, a mere child, is engaged 
sions, or to beget an unprincipled indifference to in drawings caricature of his father 
right in the desire for success m any cause. Then, Let U8 ; look over b | a gbouider— it i$ hi* father** likeness-* 
indeed, * W6/ think the exposure to the public at countenance in Itself not very remarkable at the first glance, for 
large of any social evu would have a tendency to the features were small, hut, when examined, it was one that 
increaa* its and that, in proportion to the igno- mo.tper.oM, women rapecUlly, would hove pronounced hand- 
* mM<1 Vt,.s if ouil lio lolrl some, and to whkhnone could deny the higher praise ofthought 

ranee of the community, out If tile evil be laid ana intellect. A native of Provence, with some Italian blood lit 
bare in a spirit of serious sorrow for its existence, his veins— for his grandfather, a merchant of Marseilles, had 
with a careful analysis of the circumstances which married Into a Florentine family settled at Leghorn— the dark 
SfliArohv inrlrearimr tlw» niPAiiq fnr it* complexion common with those In the south, had been subdued, 
caused it (thereby indicating tne means ior ns pro ^ Wy by tbahabIUof ti,e student, into a bronzed and sted- 

pre vention), we cannot think that such a subj ect, so fast paleness, which seemed almost fair by the contrast ofthc dark 
treated, will be likely to prove injurious to society, hair which he * ore unpowdered, and the still darker brows which 
The world must be careful not to run from one h *"§ tb, <* « d prominent over dear grey eves. Compared *dth 

. . ‘ ;» lj- the features, the skull. was disproportionately Urge, both behind 

extreme into another. Because It believes now, and before ; and a physiognomist would have drawn conclusions 
that books of the Jack Sheppard and Mysteres de more favourable to the power than the tenderness of the pro- 
Pam kind are stimulants to vice, it must not con- veneal’s character, from the compact closeness of the lips, and 
elude that all work, of fiction treating^ crime and Z &’i 

criminals are from that circumstance immoral, and malignant and terrible irony,' not now, at least, apparent la the' 
worthy to be tabooed at once. Upon this prin- quiet and meditative aspect ; Gabriel himself, a* lie stood, would 
ciplewhat would become of Macbeth, and Othello, 

and Hamlet i t , , its light proportions, which came from a premature and almost 

If vice and villains are to be forbidden subjects adolescent symmetry of shape and muKcuhtr development. The 


quiet ami meditative aspect ; Gabriel himself, as lie stood, would 
have been a more tempting study to many an artist. It ia true 
that he was small for his years ; but his frame had a vigour in 
its light proportions, which came from a premature and almost 
adolescent symmetry of shape and muscular development. The 


in literature and art, it cannot be until that tune countenance, hou cyer, had much of effeminate beauty m he long 
„ rlwwl villain* I, .I Inner *>r in human hair reached the shoulders, but did not curl, straight, line, and 

when vice and wllains no long r exist in Human gi 0BB y as a girl's, and in colour of the pale auburn tinged with 
nature. Once more we repeat, that, alter a careful re d, which rarely alters in hue as childhood matures to maA ; 

. 1 A r .J* L . 1 ! i.u ilw. 1 : ...... .I... ..J 




to take His Wile anq » young gm » »«i*. wv, 
rather superior to their own.) to see .the illumi- 
nations/ Mr. cook would scarcely have 

behaved in so coarse a manner as his wife is repre- 
etm ted to have behaved in the crowd. . 

Our author, as usual, shows that the bulk of tne 
middle classes are not well known to him, and 
when he attempts to describe an individual of that 


in the brow, that the girlishness of complexion, end evun of out- 
line, could not leave, on the whole, an impresKion of effeminacy* 
All the hereditary keenness and intelligence were stamped upon 
his face at that moment ; but the expression had also a largo 
share of the very irony and malice which he hod conveyed to hi| 
caricature ! 

We will complete the trio by extracting the fol- 
[ lowing description of the heroine at twenty years 
of age : — 

Lncretia Clavering was tall— tall beyond what is admitted to 
be tall In woman ; but in her height there was nothing either 
awkward or masculine a figure more perfect never served as 
a model to a sculptor. The dress at that day, unbecoming as w* 
now deem it, was not to her, at least, on the whole disadvanta- 
geous. The short waist gave greater sweep to her majestic 
length of limb, while the classic thinness of the drapery betr yed 
the exact proportion and the exquisite contour The arms then 
were worn bare almost to the shoulder, and Lucretia's arms were 
not more faultless In shapo than dazzling In their snowy colour— 
the stately neck, the foiling shoulders, the firm, flight, yet 
rounded bust,— all would have charmed equally the artist and 
the sensualist Fortunately, the sole defect of her form was not 
apparent at a distance— that defect was in the hand ; it had not 
the usual faults of female youthful ness— the superfluit) of flesh, 
the too rosy health fulness of colour; ou the contrary it was small 
and thin, but it was nevertheless more the hand of a man than a 
woman ; the shape had a man's nervous distinctness, the veins 
swelled like sinews, the Joints of the fingers werenuqrked and pro- 
minent. In that hand it almost seemed as if the iron force or the 
character betrayed itself. The face— was It hdndsotne t Was it 
repelling f Strange that in feature it had pretensions to the 
highest order of beauty, and yet Vernon,, that experienced 


study of Lucretia , we believe that the author’s the complexion was daxzlingly clear and fair. Nevertheless, 
method of treatment ju.tifics his .elect|on of the jj™ « 

subject; and that^by this n ? w work he has raised ij n6| COu id not leave, on the Whole, an inipresKion of efleminaoy* 
his fame as an artist, and Still more as a moralist. All the hereditary keenness and intelligence were stamped upon 
Thus much for the chief points of criticism, his face at that moment; but the expression had also a large 
With regard to minor matters, we have a few ob- »*«* irgn * * nd m,,,ce whlch heh “ l u ' nv * yw,w hl » 

jectiont* to raise : Lucretia’s second marriage looks 

very like an afterthought for the purpose of intro - We will complete the trio by extracting the fol- 
ducing a soil ; and as there is no reason why the lowing description of the heroine at twenty years 
reader should not have been made acquainted with of age : — 

it at the time it took place, he cannot persuade Lncretia Clavcrlng was tall— tall beyond what is admitted to 
himself that the news is true when he hears it. A he tall In woman ; but in her height there was nothing either 
fine opportunity for lowing the effect of narrow : f h ‘ 

religious sectarianism upon such a person as the R0W deem it, was not to her, at least, on the whole aiaadvaota- 
heroine is passed over hurriedly. The state of geous. The short waist gave greater sweep to her inajestte 
Lucretia’s mind, when she has for a time taken length of limb, while the classic thinness of the drapery betr yed 
J . * * ' IJ - narrow nrnod ahould the exact proportion and the exquisite contour The arms then 

refuge in a cold bigotry and a narrow oroea, snouia were worn bare a i mos t to the shoulder, and Lucretia's arms were 

have been a field of psychological investigation tor not more f ftU )tie«s in shapo than dazzling in their snowy colour— 
the author. He should have shown US how the the stately neck, the foiling shoulders, the firm, Alight, yet 
vm fnwav /if hiffntrv wua built UD UDOll that rounded bust,— all would have charmed equally the artist and 
infirm tower Of blgoty was ouui up upon uw thc §enauaJi8t p orturiatelyt the sole derect of her form was not 

desert of mfl4ellty and atheism. Blit he has dis- a pp arfn t at a distance— that defect was in the hand ; it had not 
missed the matter with a few words. the usual faults of female youthful ness— the superfluit) of flesh, 

Mrs Mivera is a gross exaggeration, and the thetoorosy healthfolness of colour; ou the contmy It whs small 
”1 . » n Ml 11 illumination ia and thin, but it was nevertheless more the hand of a man Than a 

scene in Pall Mall during the illumination is XianTthe shape had a man's nervous distinctness, the vein, 
highly improbable, considering that JVir. IMivers is ave ]] e( j nice sinews, the Joints of the fingers werenugrked anduro- 
a wealthy tradesman and keeps a country ho^se. mlnent. In that hand it almost seemed as if the ir«m force of the 

-S«ch abUh would hty* ■^•^ 1 a 'V aC a k ^ k CO t a o C o h 

to take his wife and a young girl (of a rank, too, highest order of beauty, and yet Vernon,, that experienced 
rather superior to their own.) to see .the llllimi- connoisseur In female charms, was almost puzzled what sen- 
Mr. Mivers’s cook would scarcely have tence to pronounce. The hair, ta was the fashion of the day. 


rare in women at any age, rare even In men at hers, gave an ex- 
pression at once of thought and of stemnesstot he. whole mee. 


or two perhaps too light, a fluilt still more appal 
the eyes were large, full, and though bright, 




class.he PI educes a coinage of his 05m pram, | inglycUtn and deep, at least in ordinary momenta* y*t withU . 

- 9 H A 1 they wanted the charm of that steadfotf »nd open look whlph , 
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' fova at once to the heart, end invitee He true* ; their enereuion 
vu rather va#u» and abstracted. She usually looked aslant 
. SKfcen tin spoke; and this, which. with some appears but shy* 
Hess, tn ope so sc! f>0llerted had an air of falsehood. But when, 
i at times, if earnest, and rather bent on examining those she »d- 
dreitsed, than guaiding herself from penetration, she fixed those 
<>. qyt* upon you with a sudden and direct scrutiny, the gas® 1m- 
, pressed you powerfully and haunted you with a strange spelL. 
The oye Itself was of a peculiar and displeasing colour— not blue, 
nor grey, nor black, nor hazel, hut rather of that oat-like green 
which lii drowsy Ip the light said vivid tn the tfhade. The profile 
W*s purely Greek, and so seen, Lueretfa’s beauty seemed incon- 
testible ; but lu front fare, and still more when inclined between 
» the two, all the features took a aharpinBs that, however regular, 
-had something chilling and severe ; the mouth was* email, bnt 
, , the Ups were thin and pale, and had an expression of effort and 
cop faction, which added to the distrust that lu-r sidelong glance 
was calculated to inspirt*. The teeth were dnazlingly white, hut 
' .sharp and thin, and the oyc-teeth were much longer than the 
- rest. The complexion was pale, but without much delicacy ; the 
paleness seemed not natural to it, hut rather that hue which 
study and late vigils give to men ; so that she wanted the fresh- 
ness and bloota of youth, and looked older than she was— an 
* effect confirmed by an absence of roominess in the cheek, not 
noticeable In the profile, but leiulcrmg the front face somewhat 
harsh as well as sharp. In a word, the face and the figure were not 
'in harmony ; the figure prevented you from pronouncing her to 
be masculine •— ibe face took from the figure the charm of femi- 
nacy. It was the head of the young Augustus upon the form of 
Agrippina. One touch nmie .ind we <Iom' a description which 
already perhaps the rentier mm consider frivolously minute. It 
you had placed before the mouth and lower part of the face a 
bandage, the whole ehaiaetei of the upper part would have 
changed at once ; the eye |o*-t its glittering falseness, the brow 
its sinister contraction ; you would have pronoun' ed the face not I 
only, beautiful hut sweet and womanly. Take Mint bandage sud- 
denly ’away, ami the change would hm«* slitrtlrri you; and 
startled you the more because you could detect no sutlieient de- 
fect, or di propuition in the lower p irt of the countenance to 
explain It It was as if the mouth was a key to the whole the 
key nothing without the text , the text um oniprehended w ithout 
the key. 

Lucre tin is heiress to her uncle, a rich old bmo- 

• net, who has brought her up as his own child, and 
is very fond and proud of her. She loves a young 
man of inferior birth, and conceals her connection 
with him front her uncle, because she knows that 
he would disinherit her rather than allow her to 
marry her lover. She wails his death impatiently, 
as the means of attaining her desired object — a 
union with Main waring. 

Old Sir Miles has had two attacks of paralysis, 
and now the first shadow of the criminal future 
lowers over the mind of Lncretia in dark hopes 
for the speedy death of her uncle, who has been a 
father to her, but who is the obstacle to her pas- 

• si on ate will. She is alone in her chamber, reading, 
while others sleep : — 

What haat Ihou, young girl, strong in health and rich In yearn 
with the lore of the leech, with p-ognostici and symptoms and 
diseases f She Is fraemp with hard eves th* *igin that precod'* the 

E * a enemy in his list sudden approach- the hnlilts that Invit- 
>, the warnings that he gives He who e wealth shall make her 
has twice had the vi-itin* shock— he sfatves not, ho ifaes 
free. She closes the \ olume, and, musing, metes him our the 
hours and days he has to live. 

A letter from Lucretia to her nver falls into her 
■ uncle's hands. In thw letter she speaks of her 
. impatient desire for her benefactor’s death, and 
show's her deceit and treachery to him. House- 
hold treachery is time finely animadverted on : — 

- Tho heart doe* not bleed, the tears do not flow, as in woes to 
' which humanity Is commonly subjected. It is as if something 
out of the course of nature had taken place ; something mon- 
strous ami one of all thought and forewarning ; for the domestic 
. traitor is v being apart from the orbit of trimim *]* ; the felon has 
•' • t\o fear of his irtiuwent children ; with a price on bis head, he lays 
it 1» safety in the bosom of his wife. In his hum*, the ablest 
man, the inpet subtle And suspecting, can be as much a dupe as 
‘\ the simplest. Were it not so as the rule, and the exceptions 
most rare, this world were the riot of a hell ! 

And therefore is that to the household perfidy, In sll lands, 
o_‘ In a)l ages. ettfre^eems to cleave, and to God's curse man 
.abandons HtKfcdfiin not honour it by hate, stUl less will he 
’ luhteh wNi ^minrlbe goAt by revenge. He turns aside with a 
' flekhMs fest# toothing, and leave* Nature to pdrlfy from the 
- mirth the ghastly phenomenon she abhors 
- ■ * Q^l, Rian ! that the Wilfully deceived thee ; that the abused 


thy, belief, and denied to thy qucitilofe, and profaned mafafeehood 
to stealth aill this might nave galled thee, but to thaw wrongs 
old men are subjected ; they give mirth to oUr farces ; maid and 
lover are privileged impostors* But to have counts* the sands 
In thine hour-glass; to have safe by thy afafe fpanfeOJihg when 
the worms should have thee ; and looked smiling on thy face for 
the signs of the death-writ ; — die quick, old man, the eaeovtMoney 
hungers for tile fee I 

We have already exceeded ourshqkt^iofic^aria 
regret tfyat we cannot give, Quotations iron* the 
second and third volumes* which contain passages 
of great beauty and power. The two young lovers, 
Percival and Helen, are. exquisite sketches, in 
which the author evidently .delights. He seems to 
idolise youth, as most men do when it has gone 
from themselves. The pleasure the author takes 
in the joys and amusements, the thoughts and 
feelings, of youth, indicates the perpetual spring 
of poetry within him, and imparts its odours to the 
reader. 

SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

I. The Revolt of the Been. Third Edition. 

(Longman and Co.) 

A hook that has had many readers, but that all 
should read. While it examines, with a searching 
eye, the whole social state of man, and deals in a 
learned spirit with many of its .knottiest and most 
abstruse questions, it is as interesting as a romance , 
in which form, indeed, the work is written. Such, 
at least, is »he impression the Revolt of the Bees 
left upon our mind, when perused several years 
ago. This, and 

II. Hampden in the Nineteenth Century , 

by the same author, Mr. J. M. Morgan, have 
aided to prepare the public mind for the 
mighty social movements now making. And if, 
without presumption, we may refer to the People's 
Journal , as one sign and consequence of tnese 
movements, we do it, in older to acknowledge our 
obligations to the amiable and philanthropic author 
of these books. Among the influence* that the 
writer of these lines cun distinctly trace as having 
ultimately led him to undertake the hazardous 
experiment of a new periodica 1, he must assuredly 
include the perusal of the two books above named. 

III. Tor ring ton Hall , being an account qf two 
dags in the Autumn of 1844, passed at that 
magnificent and philosophically conducted 
Establishment for the Insane . Bv A nine r ■ 
Wallisridge. Author of “ Jest ana Earnest. '' 
(How, Piccadilly.) 

Reviewers do not like to he taken in, even in 
sport, and we fear Mr. Wallbridge has made some 
enemies among your matter-of-fact men, by 
making them believe he had here recorded a real 
history, und that he had only had madmen, in- 
stead of mankind at large, in view. The mistake, 
however, shows one great merit of the book— its * 
vivid, life-like, and deeply interesting character* 
The student or social science will recognise some- 
thing still better — an earnest and thoMhtfnlniind 
engaged, as all such minds should be w th§ present 
day, in working out the great problem of gogigt jr. < 

‘ 1 T * ' ' . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The British Almanack and Companion* (London . 
Charles Knight, Ludgate- street.) 

This vyork embodies all that an almaUadkfbe#M 
contain— with many good, thing* added, v If ttfcea 
first rank among ,tbo annuals .of it* kind*: TW V 
Abstracts <of Acts of Parliament affecting, public . ’ 
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Works, Fisheries, Harbour*, Drainage, Common#; 
lb c losses* Corn Importation. Customs, Friendly 
&mot ips, Corresponding Societies mid Lecture 
Rooms, Sugar Dutibs, Poor Leers, Baths and 
Wash-nouses, Spirit Licences and Duties, 
Nuisance*, Small Debts, &c., &c., have evidently 
been prepared by a careful hand. The paper on 
the ** Progress of Education in Eugland,”' in 
which we recognise the pen of Charles Knight, is 
Tull Of important statistics, of the highest value to 
all who are seeking to .difiu.se the blessings of 
knowledge. It shows that more remains to be 
done than is generally conceived, and demon- 
strates, to a great extent, how existing obstacles 
may be overcome. 

PAINTS, ILLUSTRATED WORKS, See. 
f. The Proposed Railway. Street through West- 
minster. By W. B. Moffat. Size, 33 inches 
bu 19. (John Williams and Co,, Library of 
Arts, Strand.) 

"that this is, indeed, a magnificent proposition, 
ne hope to be able to show m an early number, 
by presenting, with the permission of the archi- 
tect, a reduced engraving from this superb print. 

II. A Chart Illustrating the Architecture of West- 
minster Abbey By }\ Hr. n ford, Jun. (Robin- 
son, Fleet-street.) 

This shows at one glance the different styles 
that prevail through this noblest and most inte- 


bride and bridegroom know the bliss of being at) ; 
the world to each o her as well in thqbr Sunday v'" 
' walk m the fields as in the park of a fco$M castle; ' 
And when the mourners stand within the euclosui* ; 


that prevail through this noblest and most inte- 
resting of architectural piles, and is, in a word, a 
kind of visible history of the progress of the erection. 


MUSIC. 

Handels Oratorio , the Messiah , in Vocal Score , 
• ttith a Separate Accompaniment for the Organ 
and Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent No- 
vello. Nos. 1 to 4 ( Alfied Novello, (il), 

Dean-street, Soho) 

Facts stated in the plainest way, are frequently 
more impressive from their intrinsic character, 
than any adornments can make them. They are 
facts then, — that the whole Messiah is here put forth 
in a clear and beautiful type, in nine sixpenny 
numbers, by an editor whose name is n guarantee 
for the proper performance of his duties. The 
success of tne work, we presume, has led to the 
commencement in a similar style, of 

ftaydn* s Oratorio, the Creation , in Vocal Score. No. 1 . 


$onus Cor the {.'topic. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 

Bv Harriet I.f artinf.au. 

No. VI. 

Tim NEW COMER. 

Wn may be perverse in our notions, and mis- 
taken* in our ways; but tlieie are some great 
natural blessings which we cannot refuse. I reckon 
it A great natural blessing that the main events of 
human life are common to all, and that it is out of 
the power of man to spoil the privilege and plea- 
sure of them. Birth, love, and death, are beyond 
the teach of man’ll perverseness. They come dif- 
* to the wise and the foolish, the wicked and 

‘tjh&pcire; but they come alike to the rich and the , 
-^noov. The infant finds as warm a bosom in which 
' 4 ffe$£etle in the cottage as in the mansion. The 


lowly or the proud. 

It may be said that the coining of fhti Infant !#,' 
not the same event, to all. because some very bold# 
people are heard to speak of it as a misfortune, 
and if the child dies, to rejoice that the Lora hi**, 
taken it to himself. It is true that some parent* 
are heard to speak in this way; but 1 Wiev* 
that the difference here is not between rich and 
poqr, but between the wise and the foolish, -*the 
trusting and the faithless; I have * tight to be- 
lieve this as long as I see that the hardest-working 
mother can be as tender and as cheerful as any 
other, and that the poorest mail can be as con- 
scientious a father as the richest. If the parents 
have been guilty of no fault towards their unborn 
child ; if the child be the offspring of healthful 
and virtuous parents; and if they are calmly re- 
solved to do all in their power for its good, —to 
eai n its bread, to cherish its health, to open its 
mind, to nourish its soul, they have as good a right 
to rejoice in the prospect of its birth as anybody 
in the world. If they steadily purpose to do their . 
full duty h> their child*, they may rely upon it that 
God and nature will help them that in a world . 
wrapped round with God s air, and blessed by Hi* 
sunshine, and abounding with knowledge, the 
human being car hardly fail of the best ends of 
life if set fairly forth on his way by those who are 
all to him in his helpless years. A doubt of 
this may be pardoned m parents too hard driven 
by adversity, who have lost heart, and think that 
to he poor is to be miserable : but the doubt is not 
reasonable or religious ; and it is likely to be fatal 
to the child. I need not consider it further ; for 
I write for those who have a high purpose and a 
h ; gh hope in rearing children. Those who despond 
[ aie unfit or the charge, and are not likely to enter 
into any consultation about it. 

To all who have this high purpose and hope, 
how interesting and how holy is this expectation 
of the birth of a human being! The mother is 
happy, and can wait. The father thinks the time 
long till he can take his infant in his arms, and 
lavish his love upon it. If there are already chil- 
dren, they are, or should be made, happy by some 

I iromise of the new blessing to come. A seiriou* 
iope it should be made to them, however joyful ; 
a hope to be spoken of only in private seasons or 
confidence, when parents and children speak to 
each other of what they feel most deeply,— by the 
bedsides of the little ones at night, or in the 
quietest time of the Sunday holiday. A serious hope 
it should be to all' parties ; for they should brirg 
into the consideration the duties of labour and self- 
denial which lie before them, and the seasons of 
anxiety which they must undergo. Before the 
parents lie sleepless nights, after days of hard 
work,— hours and hours of that weary suffering 
which arises from the wailing of a sick infant : ana 
before the entire household the duty of those Self- 
restraints which are ever due from the stronger tothe 
weaker. Amidst the anticipated joys of an. infant’s 
presence, these things are not to be forgotten. 

When the child is bom. what an. event is it in 
the education of the whole household! A^dftUng ■ 
to the use made of if is it a pure bloMmg/if a 
cause of pain and sin to some concerned.; 1/ it ■* 
be the first child, there is danger lest it be too. ' 
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engrossing to the young mother; I believe i 
happens oftenerthan anybody knows, that the first 
conjugal discontents follow on the birth of the 
fir4t child. The young mother trusts too much to 
her husband’s interest in her new treasure being 
eaual to her own a thing which the constitution 
or man’s nature, and the arrangements of his busi- 
ness, render impossible. He will lore his infant 
dearly, and sacrifice much for it if he remains, as 
he ought, his wife’s first object. But if she neg- 
lects his comfort to indulge in fondling her infant, 
she is doing wrong to both. If her husband no 
longer finds, on his return from his business, a 
clean and quiet fireside, and a wife eager to wel- 
come him, but A litter of baby-things, and a wife 
too busy upstairs to cone down, or too much en- 
gaged with her infant to talk with him and make 
him comfortable, there is a mischief done which 
can never be repaired. 

And if this infant be not the first, there is 
another person to be no less carefully considered, 
—the next youngest. I was early struck hv hear- 
ing the mother of a large family say, that her pet 
was always the youngest but one ; it was so hard 
to cease to be tnebaby! Little children are as 

, jealous of affection as the most enraptured lover . 
and they are too young to have learned to control 
their passions, and to be reasonable. A more 
miserable being can hardly exist than a little crea- 
ture who, having beeq accustomed to the tender- 
ness always lavished on the baby, — having spent 
almost its whole life in its mothers arms, and been 
the first to he greeted on its father’s entrance, 
finds itself bid to sit on its little stool, or turned 
over to the maid, or to rough brothers and sisters 
to be taken care of, while everybody gathers round 
the baby, to admire and love it. Angry and jea- 
lous feelings may (prow into dreadful passions in 
* that little oreast, if great care he not taken to 
smooth over the rough passage from babyhood to 
childhood. If the mother would have this child 
love and not hate the baby, if she would have 
peace and not tempest reign in the little hea *, she 
will he very watchful. She will have her e>e on 
the little creature, and call it to help her to take 
care of the baby. She will keep it at her knee, 
and show it, with many a tender kiss between, 
how to make baby smile, how to warm baby's feet; 
will let it taste whether baby’s food be nice, and 
then peep into the cradle, to see whether baby he 
asleep. And when baby is aKleep, the mother will 
open her arms to the little helper, and fondle it at 
of old. and let it be all in all to her, as it used to 
be. This is a great piece of education to them 
both, and a lesson in justice to all who stand by. 

The additiou of a child to the family circle is an 
event too solemn to be deformed by any falsehood. 
But few parents have the courage to be truthful with 
their children as to how the infant comes ; a ques- 
tion which their natural curiosity always prompts. 
The deceptions usually practised are altogether to 

I be reprobated. It is an abominable practice to tell 
children that .the doctor brought the baby, and the 
like. It is abominable as a lie ; and it is worse 
than useless. Any intelligent child will go oh to 
ask, — or if not to ask, to ponder with excited 
imagination,— where the doctor found it, and so 
on ; and its attention will be piqued, and its mind 
injuriously set to work, where a few serious words 

Ot simple but care frilly expressed truth, would have 
satisfied it entirely. The child must, sooner or later, 
awaken tp as imdcrstandiug of the subject ; and it 
is no moio ^jpfu&lt to impress him with a sense of 
decencyVkbut th is, than about other things, that a 
well tswvlea child never speaks of but to its mother 

I - sV ' ' . .. _ _ 

t in private. The natural question once 

answered, the little mind is at rest, and vfirm OT 
the much stronger- interests which, are .passings . 
before its eyes. ' - ■ . ! v'v' , , 

The first month of an infant VI He is usually®, 
season of great moral enjoyment to the household,. 
Everybody is disposed to bear and to . da every- 
thin* cheerfully for the sake of the netr blessing. 

The father does not mind the discomforts of jhft . 
time of his wife’s absence from the table ssdjfis 
fireside, and makes himself by turns the nurse At?® 
theplayfellow, to carry the children well thfough.it. 

If Granny be there, and not able to do touch in the 
house, 9he gathers the little ones about her chair, 
and tells them longer stories than ever before, to 
keep them quiet. The' children try with all their " 
might to be quiet ; and even the little two-year-old 
one struggles not to cry for company when baby 
cries, mm learns a lesson in self-restraint. They 
look with respect on the maid or the nurse when 
they find that she has been up in the night, tend* 
ing mother and baby, and that she looks as cheer-* 

Ail in the morning' as if she had had good rest. 

And when they are permitted to study the baby, 
and to see how it jerks its little limbs, about, ana 
docs not see anything they want it to sefe, and 
takes no notice of anything they say to it; and 
when they hear that their great strong father, so 
wise and so clever about his business, was once 
just such a helpless little creature as thU, they * 
learn to reverence this feeble infant, and one j 
another, and themselves, and their hearts arc very 
full of feelings which they cannot speak. I well 
remember that the strongest feelings I ever enter- 
tained towards any humfr.i being were towards a 
sistor born when 1 was nine years old. I doubt 
whether any event in my life ever exerted so strong 
an educational influence over me as her birth. # Tlie 
emotions excited in me were overwhelming for 
above two years ; and I recal them as vividly as 
ever now when I see her with a child of her own in 
her arms. 1 threw myself on my knees many times 
in a day, to thank God that he permitted me to Bee 
the growth of a human being from the beginning. 

I leaped from my bed gaily every morning as this 
thought beamed upon me*with the morning light. 

I learnt all my lessons without missing a word for 
many months, that I might be worthy to watch 
her in the nursery during my play-hours, (used 
to sit on a stool opposite to her as she was asleep, j 
with a Bible on my knees, trying to make out how 
a creature like this might rise “ from strength to 
strength,” till it became like Christ. My great 
pain was, (and it was truly at times a despair,) to 
think what a work lay before this thoughtless little 
being. I could not see how she was to learn to 
walk with such soft and pretty limbs : but the 
talking was the despair. I fancied that she would 
have to learn every word separately, as I learned 
my French Vocabulary : and I looked at the big 
Johnson's Dictionary rill I could not bear to’think 
about it. If I. at nine years old, found' it tohard 
to learn through a small book like that Vocabulary, 
what would it be to her to begin at two years old 
such a big one as that ! Many a time I feared 
that she never could possibly learn to speak. ‘ And. 
when I thought of all the trees and plants, and aB 
the stars, and all the human faces she must learn, 
to say nothing of lessons, — I was dreadfully op» - 
pressed, and almost wished she had never Deed " 
born; Then followed the relief of finding tfytt 
walking came of itself— step by step ; and then, 
that talking came of itself— word by word at first. - 
and then many new words in a day. Never did 1M 
a’ relief like this, when thedread of this mighty Ulfc •> . J 
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changed unto amusement at her funny use of 
tarda, ana droll mistakes about them. 1 his taught 1 
mo the lesson* never since forgotten* that a way 
glwaya lies open before us, for all that it is neces- 
sary for us to do r boa ever impossible and terrible 
it may appear beforehand 1 telt that it an infant 
could karii to speak, nothing is to be despaired of 
from human powei*, excit d according to God s 
laws Then followed the anguish ot her childish 
diseases-**' the misery of her wailing after vaccina* 
tioff, when I could neither bear to stay in the nur- 
sery nor to keep away frofn her , and the terror of 
the back stairs, and of her falls, when she found 
her feet , and the joy of her glee when she ill's! 
knew the sunshine, and the flowers, and the open 
mg spring, and the shame if she did anything 
rude, and tneglory when she did anything right 
and sweet The early lift of that child was to une 
a long course of intense emotions which, I am cer 
tun, nave constituted the most impoitant pait of 
mv education I speak openly of them here 
because l am bound to all tlic btst I know about 
Household Education, and on that, as on most 
subjects, the best we ha\ e to tell it, our own expe- 
rience And 1 tell it the moie rtadily because I 
am certain that my parents had sc lrcely any ideA 
of the passion* ana emotions tnat were woikuig 
within me, through my own unconsciousness of 
them at the time, rfiid the n tural modesty which 
make* children coiic< il the strongest and deepest 
of their feelings and it may be well to give 
parents a hint that more is passing m the heai ts 
of their childrm on occision of the gift of a new 
soul to the family cir<li than the ingenuous mind 
can recognise foi itself or know* h )W to c< uiidt 


W C M A ( RFADE 
Bt \\ J Fox. 


fi may be asked — 1 \n thcie then no f ults n 
Mr Macready s acting ; I am not careful to 
answer m this matter Those who so please may 
pick them out emulating the funous mdustiy 
that found the tw » grains of wheat m the bushel of 
cnaff Only tluir work is rather to find the tw 
atoms of chifl m the buslulof grim which like 
their prototype they may, whin found, kttpfoi 
their p uns i he design and spirit f , \ his. pi i sotial 
notice is not intended to be strictly critic il 
They nfl ct not the inn uu s ot anatomic 1 dis 
section and trulysis 1 he object is lather to give 
due expression of honngc and gratitude tow aids 
those by vyliom the pull u his bun benefit ted 
Nor are there many writeis I un not one, as- 
suredly, entitled to sit, in self satisfied judgment, 
Upon any supposed im*t k or failure in Mi 
Macready s artistic il mtc \ utnti >ns ot Shak 
Bpeare There is little tluutruul ciitieism, of any 
Storth, that has not matuud itself by the circ/ul 
#udy , of Mr Macready a perse latioi s lie is 
scarcely amenable at Us bar 1 he stream cannot 
rise above the fountain In any conflict of intcr- 

S stations, the chances are mm ea mi ably m his 
tour against the most accomplished of his critics 
The Anstotles of the stage must acknowledge its 
Homer Genuine criticism apt mgs out of great 
works of art , it is an attempt to show why ana how 
n&y affect ue so deeply , if there he a seeming 


flaw* it ib noted lightly and reverently; and th* 
return is prompt to its proper ana welcome work 
of appreou tion and explanation. 

The eminence of Ganick both IQ tragedy and 
comedy has often been remarked upon as * pecq* 
Uartty The real peculiarity, m an aetpr of the 
highest ordir, would have been the inability jto 
excel in both Ihe phrenological wiseacre who 
found a tragic organ and a comic organ, proved 
his own want of the appropriate organ for meter 
physical analysis The same faculties and teAr 
denotes are implied m the power of personation, 
whether it stimulates laughter or moves to team, 
Ldmund Kean recalled the memory, and {Bulk 
trated the traditions, of Garrick s acting, alike In 
Richard HI and m Abel brugger. The few In- 
stances of Mr Macready s appearing: In comedy 


inimitable, and that strange entwining of the 
couuc and the tragic, and their mutual trespassing 
on each other s domain, which make Kitely so 
pathetically ridiculous, or bo ridiculously pathetic, 
only show his easy mastery ovtr the most seem 
uigly dissimilar resources of his art. Histrionic 
gicatnes»s, like most real greatness, Is flexible, 
v ersatile, and umvei sal It ascends to the terrible ; 
it plays round the grotesque Only thus can it 
‘ 1 old the imiror up to nature ” A goodly func- 
tion , and not obscurely connected with the self- 
knowledge of humanity, and therefore with some of 
its btst interests 

Jn October, 1837, Mr Macready commenced his 
arduous and glorious career as manager of Covent 
Gulden Ilieatie His task was indeed arduous 
He had evtry thing to do The theatre had been 
otcuy led by an inferior company flrom a minor 
est iblishinciit 1 he property man had a sinecure, 
or \v is only an overseer of rubbish Much of the 
Bcentiy consisttd of daubs that could scarcely have 
comi etui with a collection of villige sign-boards 
Nil hid there been any of the superintending skill 
tl it makes the work surpass the materials All 
thmirs behind the curt un and before it, stood m 
need of thcmigh tefoiniation A great change 
st n l 4 , m to ht perceivid md felt The art of 
btanticld commenced the creition of a noble gal- 
lery of paintings A stiong company wub collected, 
li i hiding the best talent that could he obtained in 
London, or from the Piovmces By frequent and 
cueful rehearsals, the nnnd of the great master 
was made to pervade the entire performance. 
Aspiring actors learned to co operate, and Hot 
satuficc the spirit of a scene to individual pro- 
mincucc The public hit the harmony and 
completeness ot represent ltion thus produced 
People went to tee a play Iheatncal favouritism 
and partisanship merged m the recognised presence 
of dramatic poetry 

It was promptly found that a new system was at 
work, ana a principle introduced which extended 
to the minutest particulars The very bills in the 
streets bore an unexpressed but distinctly implied 
testimony to the novelty of tlie change They 
were maikcd by the avoidance of that system of 
puffeiy wl ich had been in other cases, and still is, 
carried to so gross an extent How often is the 
eye disgusted by the giandest superlatives of praise 
lavished upon theatucnl pretenders or eompo* 
sitions that not only deserved to bo hissed, but 
that actually were hissed c/h the very eve of these 
large-letter announcements How often hai the 
metiopolis been placarded with colossal ana golden 
promises, only to be fulfilled in tinsel end tawdrv. 
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Hirl *n< t gold 


Nor did As >ot* Like It, 
t* It was redolmt of the 


11} ^tfh spangle* It was redolmt of the 
grogi wood Sylvan glades and the song of birds, 


executed by writ r* destitute of the remotest 
affinity with lut g* nut* Ever/ petty* bluttemw 
stage thunderer thought he knew better then 


princely courtesy A bundled minute instances the pomposities of Thompson If eodsetantf* a 
ofpmbgctaent introduced by Mr Maiready, and beam of truth glimmered across the public mind# 
sOJne happily btcome permanent on the stage it apt eddy faded away and man tgers and aud*- 
might be enumeiated from memory, which show ences consoled themseUis with a u utually Cow- 
hts unswerving fidelity to the work of illustration, teniptuous and contemptible reugmtiou of path 
ar Well aft hn consummate skill in its details other s corruption ot taste Mr Muuetuly dipt 
Such, ah m AfacSeiky the ciouchingof the witcl cs dared to believe m Shakspeare with Ihk whole 
at distant corneis of the cavern, each awaiting the heart md soul lie evmod the apprmatton of 
signal of her own familiar ( * Thrice the bunded geniu by gtnius In thespintof a prophet, whose 
cat hath mewed, Ac ) W hen he was gorge ous it s< ul is full i f the power 1 e worship, he 1 evented 

the Verba tpitn ma of the oiacle, and all hearts 
felt that the wi ids were indeed oracular 
The two n i st extensive and remark) ble of these 
ristorati ns woe those accomplish* d in tht Tem- 


was because the imaginat on of Shakspeare had 
been gorgtons first, and shown whit lie would 
have done with the rich and an pit theatrical ap- 
pliances of our times In Henry l , not choice 


pliances ot our times In Henry k , not choice rtstorati ns woe those accomplish* d in the Tern- 
out necessity made the author on a rr oat 1 unworthy pest and King 1 ear The peuili ir diameter of the 


scaffold to bring torth so great an object Mac- lempest was totally destroyed by Dryden s altera- 

ready could not give him “ a kmgd m for a stage ti ns JU violated moat profanely the solitude and 

buthe did precisely that tor which the poet longed sanctity ot the Enchanted Isle Under the name 

lie refused needlessly to of the most exquisitely pure and f mctful of Shak* 

^ pe sptarc s dramas, the public only knew, in theact- 

With Aral or five most vile « d rawed fotli version, a farrago of common conjuialion and 

Eight ill Ihp »ed in brawl ndlcul is uncommon indecency The dec pc t truths of the 

The name of Agmcourt poetical spirit w*re degraded by transposition into 

Milga~ clap traps What do wo not owe to the 
As fir as possible, a possibility multiplied a noble daring tint dashed dow n at a stroke all the 
thousand fold since Sliakspt die a dvya he resolved b ist and meretricious accretions that had gathered 
t>*‘ piece out the inevitable “ imperfections of around this lovely work and presented it to the 
the scene not only by the * the ughts of the world like a recovered statue, perfect in the sym- 
udience, but by the power of artistry In tlu metry and simplicity of antique art, yet appro- 
heraldic embl izonmentSj the panoramic voy ige, priately shrined in the mosts^ately and cpstly tem- 
the pictorial interpretation of the prologue, the pie that could be wrought by modern genius * There 
batth crash the banneud cathedral pc ii p and was a pnctical reply in the acclamations of the 
all the unrivalled embellishments of that great thousands that witnessed its unprecedented and 
national and histoncal drama Macrcady was the undin imshed attraction through more than fifty 
futhful executor of the will of Shakspearc, nights of the seasen m wl ich it was produced 
enabled by tlu wt ihh e f modern theatrical ait to Air a l ear may be regarded as the masterpiece of 
I ay the bard » 1 gic> to the British public Shakspearc and therefore as the most stupendous 

Not only had st ige man egement pui sued such drama in existence The limits of this notice will 
a perveited couise as « fteii to deprive represents not allow of even a glance at the grounds of this 
tion altogether e f an illustrative character, but it estimate— puffice it to bay that according to the 


had been busy also with the subject to be illus 
trated The restoration of the genuine text of 
Shakspeare was, perhaps more than any other 
single characteristic the distinguishing glory of the 
Macrendy management Poetic ii conic ptic n ind 
artistical skill may indeed appear rm re stukii gly 
in the mode of illustrating the Shakspearian 
drama, consider* d without reference to the cn 
cumstance whether the text had been respected or 
corrupted But m the restorations of the gemiu e 
text, these qualities rise into the sphere of moral 
attributes, and we recognise th it faith in genius 
which only belongs to the lot mat minds 
Fur almost two centuries the work ot corruption 
hod continued to make havoc with the grandest 
compositions of the grandest dramatist that the! a« politicians speculate on the advent of an JUtopia, 
world has produced 1 he great and the conlemp | The Utopia will come when politicians have filth 


old proveib, the torru] ti n h id been pioportionate 
to the excellence The feeling of the drama had 
been outraged bv thp m pertinent interpolation of 
a ln fl affair between Edgar and Cordelia The 
construction of the drama nad been destroyed by 
the tc tal withdrawment of the h* ol And the 
catastrophe of the drama had been rever ed to 
the annihilation of the nrofoundest mcral lesson 
and imprt ssion with which truth and nature ei ei m 
split d the heait of mighty poet The innovation 
had become sauct omd and seemingly mevcrsibly 
established by long pit scru tion Banished in its 
integrity from the Btage, Shakspeare s I ear was 
onl) the solitary study of poets and apj reciatori 
of poetr> Its representation was talked of, just 


world has produced 1 he great and the conlemp The Utopia will come when politicians have filth 
tibia , the poetical and the practical , Dryden and m humanity and / ear was enacted, for Macrefldy 
Davenent, Garrick and Kemble, Tate and had filth m Sh ikspeare The effect, almost “ too 
Cibber . all were let loose upon the text of Shak deep for teai risen bled that of the first appear* 
gpeare, like swarms of caterpillars, great and small, ance of some n asterpiece in poetry or art, gradu** 
upon 0 rose-tree, to impair ana destroy, and ally and majestically rising upon the public view 


tnutafbtm Its loveliness nto something akin with 
their Own inferior natures At every theatre, fr< m 
tira* immemorial, it had be ome an axiom tin t 
Shakspeare was not presen table 1 he poet, who 
edttld not be tried by his peers, natui » not having 
yet treated hvs peers, was condemned by mind* 
unequal to the comprehension of hn me ining and 


— a sen««e of awt at the tmooiied power of the 
poet chastening while prolonging, the fervency of 
admir ltion 

An unprecedented auccessioit of numeroua and 
appreciating audiemes was the pubhc response to 
tne appeal thus made at Covent Garden theatre* 
It has been often said that Mr Macieady s manage* 
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ment failed, and proved the decline of a taste for 
, Ihe Shaksncorean drama. The inference is unjust 
to the public e and the assumed fact is incorrect : 
no equal receipts, for an equal length of time, had 
ever been known. But the leasee had (and again 
at Drury Lane afterwards,) to struggle with an 
enormous outlay, rendered necessary by the forlorn 
condition iu which he found the scenery and nro- 
perries of both houses, and by the costliness or his 
own efforts ; with an almost total neglect on the 
part of the aristocratic andjashionable w( rid ; and 
with proprietary arrangements, or disarrangements, 
which yielded no security for an expenditure that 
cotdd only have repaid itself in a series of years, 
and the immediate profits of which were liable to 
be pressed upon by undeHned and encroaching 
claims. So tar as the public was concerned, the , 
success was complete. Those whose taste, whether 
in art or in morals, had made them, as a class, ab- 
sentees from the theatre, began to reappear. Tlie 
audiences were in, what may be called, a course of 
i education. The licence of finding, or making inde- 
corous allusions, so frequently exei eised at some of 
our theatres, was spontaneously suppressed. A 
promptness was evinced in the recognition of the 
nner beauties of poetry in an author, which showed 
j that a comparatively worthy tribunal for the co- 
1 temporary drum u was rapidly forming. And the 
expression, “a Mucroad) < whence,” denotes not 
partisanship of the actor, but percipiency of 
Shakspearc. That causes utterly extrinsic to the 
drama and the public taste, should have prematurely 
interrupted so promising acareei, is occasion for 
deep regret ; though not unmitigated by the know- 
ledge that many refining and useful influences 
continue in individual minds, and that much which 
was done in the restoration of Slidkspeare, cannot 
again be undone, even by the perversity of futuie 
managers. 

Mr. Macready took leave of Covent Garden 
Theatre, at the end of his second season. A grand 

K ublic entertainment, H.R.Ii. the Duke of Sussex 
i the chair, was soon afterwaida given him at 
Freemason's Hall. His reception was most enthu- 
siastic. A subscription was commenced for pre- 
senting him with some appropriate memorial. The 
result was a felicitous design, chastely executed m 
tilver, of tlie actor studying a drama for illustra- 
tion ; the Arts and Muses are grouped around to 
render him their aid; bus leliehs of celebrated 
scenes surround the b ise, and the form of Shak- 
speare crowns the summit. The most illustrious 
names of which our countiy can boast were in the 
list of contributors; and, as if to render more 
noticeable the absence of anstocratical patronage 
during the season of struggle, as one royal duke 
had presided At the comnitncenui t of the sub- 
scription, another, the Duke ol Cambridge, pre- 
sided at the presentation. 

After a twelvemonth's engagement at the Hay- 
market, where the public became more familiar 
with the light and graceful qualities of his acting, 
Mr. Macready undertook themanagementof Drury 
Lane Theatre, wher* he continued till June, 1843. 
Such was the reeling towards him iu the profession, 
that as soon aa the probability of this event was 
known, and before he was in any condition to treat 
for engagements, members of his former company 
declined the most tempting oilers from other quar- 
ters, and ran all risks for the chance of renewing 
theur connection with oue whose fidelity to his en- 
gagements, and whose unfailing care foi the actor's 
Interest gnikbspectabihty, they bad previously 


second management was, in spirit, a pro- 
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longetwn of the first. The same Shakmfama 
splendour, where splendour is required ; 
reversion to the genuine text, and cftiwd v£gonf 
for the poetical idea of each drama, in ifs ilhmra% 
tion ; the same harmonised combination of costume 
and scenery, and of the individual talqttt of each** 
member of the well-organised company ; tKfe same 
abundant success, in public enthusiasm ; and thq 
same abrupt termination from causes wholly"**- 
trinsic to the national drama, but inseparably con- 
nected with the condition, as to property, of the 
two large theatres. 

One distinction of this second management was 
the attention paid to the classical music of out own 
country. In Acts and Galatea, and King Arthur, 
Hon del and Purcell were crowned with a hslo of 
artistical illustration kindred -in brightness with 
that which had already been made to beam around 
the brow of Shakspeare. These performances, 
and that of Comtut, may be regarded as revivals ol 
the masque, once so gorgeous nt courtly splendour. 
The musical drama and the masque are closely 
allied. That is, if by musical drama we under- 
stand, not merely a play with incidental songs or 
chorusses, but one in which musical expression is 
made the exponent of thought and emotion. Mu- 
sical diaiiia is like the witch in 7'halaba: 44 Still 
her speech was song.” To maintain due proportion 
in this world of convention, the action ot the per- 
formers should be modulated also ; and crowds or 
groups pass fiorn one tableau to another by mea- 
sured movement. The artibtical, and even the 
artificial, belong to the natme ot the scene; if in- 
deed, it can be said to have a nature. It is a 
brilliant dream-land. It is a fancy and a frolic of 
the Genii ot Poetry, Song, and Painting. They 
abandon themselves to their gayest gambols. Drury 
Lane gave the work-day world more distinct 
glimpses than it has ever enjoyed of that other 
fantastic world of uitiMical creation. 

Those who remember the etlcct, both in chorus 
and melody, of the music of Purcell and Handel 
as there given, and how it was enhanced by costume, 
action, and scenery, will see how much more was 
done than the mere production of a theatrical 
novelty. Reckoning llandel English by udoption, 
as Purcell was by birth and nature, it was our 
native music which was thus glorified. ^ A grand 
homage was rendeied to the musical genius of our 
•'ounLy. Its gi entest masters icceived their popular 
upotheosis. And the opportunity, by lavishing 
similar adornment on Cornu*, no longer travestied, 
of adding to their names the nobler name of Milton, 
completed, what Mr. Macready always studied for 
the theatre, its character of Nationality, There 
may be space and worthy claimants for other shrines 
in the temple of Sh&kspeaie ; but beyond the strictly 
dramatic bards, for none so near its high altar. 
Single-handed did one man do thus much towards 
what, if the intellectual glo.y of our country were' 
rightly estimated, if gehius were justly honoured, 
and if the influences of a nation’s poetry upon a 
nation’s character were duly calculated, would be 
the obiectof earnest desire, the occasion of lib°ral 
expenditure, and the source of liveliest interest to 
parliament and people, aristocracy and democracy, 
and eveu church and state. A national theaft*^ 
such as forms the ideal which Mr. Mqoiteady so 
manfully struggled to attain, is requisite, though 
not the only requisite, to our appropriating the 
poet's boast 

We speak the tongue p v . 

That Shakspeare spake} the faith sad aonlibog T ' 
Which Jtftltoa bd<L In everything ere an sprung 
Of earth’s hast blood, have tides manifold. 
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That injr theatrical management whatever I eiftotion, 


should prove completely satisfactory to dramatic 
authors* is fhr beyond all reasonable expectation* 
tyfte every drama sent in to a theatre quite as m eri- 
t^rions as its writer or hia friends suppose, still 
tne number alone would necessitate a selection. 
Ilie foot of a selection would generate the chai ge 
of partiality, prejudice, or incompetence. Mr 
Macready made nimself enemies, some of them 
loud and active^ by bis exercise ot that prerogative 
of rejection, without which management cannot 
exist* Since that time, the law has put theatucals 
on a more libera] footing The legitimate diama 
may be produced at any theatre. Froui a dozen 
to twenty comts of appeal against decisions which 
were complained of, are now open in the metro- 
polis and its immediate vicinity I am not aw ire 
of the reversal ot hia veto m a single instance 1 he 
mention of this fact is due to him, m common jus 
tice. The reader will of course distinguish between 
a vindication of the motives, or even ot the de- 
cision, of the manager, and a coincidence of judg- 
ment with him upon some of the plays in question 
But whenever a manager errs, by rejecting a piece 
that would succeed, he errs to his ou n loss bo tar 
as they were cognisable by the public the eirors 
of Mr Macready were on the other side Several 
unprofitable productions might be specified, on 
which the care and expense that were bestowed 
evinced a ready and generous recognition of poetic 
genius, struggling for its position, but with imper 
feet mastery ot its ait, and without the aids of in 
terest or previous celebuty It might be invidious 
to particularise, but there are writers who well 
know that the written drama has no more efficient 
patronage in the kingdom than that of Mr 
Macready 

The names of Shendan Knowles, Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, and Sir E Bulwtr L>tt>n, arc permanently 
associated with tin power which contributed so 
largely to their well dtseivcd suictss Ihcsimpli 
city, element try mteiest, and inherent vitality of 
some productions by thtse iiithc is would have up- 
borne their popularity in ven mfenoi hands, but 
the deeper poitiy and finer discrimination of 
others, demanded in i tist ot the highest ordtr 
for their expositor Ihe r< 1 itions of sundrj living 
dramatists with Mr Macreuly do not appear 
contingents on his being in tlie actual manage- 
ment of a theatre diamitic poetry seeks Tus 
friendship, when not allowed to flourish under 
bis sceptre The historical reality and stern 
pathos of Browning s Strafford preceded his ma 
nagenal career , and its close has be«n followed 
by the quaint, full-hearted geniality of Whites 
King iff the Common* 

In the adornment of Cwmppus with that noble 
succession of Bceneiy which dtpicted the contnst, 
itself a drama, of Athens m its decline, and Home 
in its splendour, a mournful homage was offered to 
the misfortunes of departed genius A grander 
testimony to a greater genius was the task, pur- 
sued by Mr Macready through many years, both 
a» actor and manager, and at length completed, of 
putting worthily on the stage the dramas of Byron 
During the progress of this work, the public taste 
had vibrated from an exaggerated admiration of 
the author to a still less reasonable depreciation 
The dramas bad, however, contributed little, com- 
paratively, to the admiration , and from the depre 
ciation, no exception was made on their bthalf 
Th$ wayward assertion of the poet was taken as 
eonctORve evidence of their unfitness for *he stage 
Afi have been produced, and all succeeded, so far 
m success it testified by lively interest, strong 


eiftotion, and that prolonged state of feeling which 
no more yields to the falling of the curtain than to 
the closing of a grave. In Sardanamms, and 
much mote in the elder Fosean and the Doge, there 
were thrilling scenes which might need repetition 
to affect a careless crowd* but which those whom 
passionate and poetical truth impresses readily can 
never forget. Werner has achieved a full meed of 
popularity. Ihe beautiful delineation ot paternal 
fondness overbears all the repulsiveness of the 
plot Nor can any distance of time, or diversity 


gentritiun has arisen that knows not Byron. Co* 
temporal y tilth usi&sm has died away. The season 
for an impiitiul retiospect of his poetry has not 
armed His statue is not located m the British 
Wallialla. But while awaiting, in obscurity and 
oblivion, the ultimate award, Macready has 
crowned its brow with dramatic laurels that shall 
be worn unwithenngly. 

At the close of his second season at Drury Lane, 
in June, lb 13, Mr Macready retired from the 
management Up to this period, the two great 
theatres possessed a legal monopoly of the legiti- 
mate drama This privilege implied a corre- 
sponding obligation, of winch both had shown 
themselves utterly regardless. Other interests 
than tho^e of the national drama had a paramount 
influence Legally proscribed at the minor theatres, 
it WaH practically banished from the established 
theatres In Mr Macready s farewell speech, he 
animadverted with just severity on the sinister in- 
fluence of the monopoly , which had been the real 
cause of blighting ine prospects ot the drama by 
the premature termination both of this and of his 
former management The public heartily re- 
sponded. A petition fiom Mr Macready, in 
which the mischievousness of the system was 
more elaborately exposed, and its injurious 
bearing shown on the profession of an actor, and 
on the interests of Society, was soon after pro 
sented to the legislature Ihe result was that 
before the close of the session, a new " Act for 
regulating Theatres * was passed, which may ho 
regxrdtd as a dramatic charter It authorises the 
Lord Chamberlain, m the metropolis and when- 
ever Her Majesty may reside, And Justices of the 
Ptacein other cities or towns, to grant licenses to 
theatres , and throws open the whole range of the 
drama to theatres so licensed Undtr tins Act, au 
immense improvement has taken place m the pro 
vision for public amusement* Several of the 
saloons and music rooms in the suburbs have 
become regular theatres Mr Phelps and Mrs* 
W arner commenced the honourable and «uccest»ftil 
entei prise of donu sticating Sliakspeare at Sadlei a 
Wells And crowds hive recently wituessed * 
senes of Mr Macready s grandest personations 
at tht Surrey kroon these tacts, a reaction on the 
more anstocratical portions of the metropolis may 
be confidently anticipated The exiled ShakapeOre 
will return m triumph The banishment is verging 
towards the it toration Larger audiences are m 
a course ot education In what but lately was, aa 
to poetry and the drama, only an inert mass, 
perception and appieciation are enkindled ana 
cherished It n u«t U sheer prejudice, blind and 
bigoted, that does not behold in tins proem an 
agency of tivilmiion, and a powerful auxiliary for 
attaining some ot the highest objects of national 
education 

In the autumn of 1841, Mr. Macready sailed for 
the United States During the ensuing twelve* 
month, he performed at a 1 ! the- principal theatres 
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In the Union, and iubo made a short visit into country, so Intent on advancing all that apperta in to tt rttiicctuid 
Canada American enthuiiaam for illu.trioui {TS^ V ’ 

English visitors might be presumed to have un- 
dergone some chill about this time, when the Rapid was the transition, and great must nave 
American Note* had just been succeeded bv been the contrast, of the visit to Pans Which 
Martin Chtttziewtt. No «yiliptoitt of the kind, promptly followed. But the basis of Mr 
however, anywhere attended the appearance of Macrertciy’s art is so deeply laid In the elerhenta. 
Mr. Macrtady. He was welcomed with a hearti- principles of human nature, that its eXceUetic 
ness which hia own feelings reciprocated. The best commends itself wherever onr language id Intel 
and ablest men of the States weie drawn to the ligible, and the mind is not strongly prepossessed 
theatres. Each new personation seemed to be re- by some factitious standard. A small but efficien 
garded as a study, ana the increased popularity of corps, with Miss H. Faucit (whose absence London 
every repetition evinced the growing appreciation has borne too long) for the heroine, was formed bv 
of the audience, their intenser perception of the Mr. Mitchell for this enterprise, of English thea- 
truth, power, and beauty of the performance. The tncals m Paris. The triunipii of the experiment 


character of the newspaper critiques showed, in 
many instances, that pens had been employed in 
their production unused to the routine of journal- 
ism, but not unfamiliar with the most important 

* .« .1 t a. a 1 il a 


was attestt d by a succession of large, attentiv*. 
and applauding audiences. On the conclusion o. 
the season, there u as a special performance before 
the couit m the private theatre of the Tuilleries 


concerns of nation^ or the loftiest speculation* of Hamlet was selected, by the royal command, and 
philosophy. And in the friendly mtercouise, or the present of a rahlj jewelled Oriental daeger 

it _ 1-1 . -_L. L 1-1 1,1 _ C .1- - O. A 


the public celebration, which attended Mr. 
Macreudy’s visits to their principal town* and 
cities, the attributes of the man weie as fiankly 
and warmly recognised as those of the actor. 
Probably no visitant of the new world has ever 
either brought away, or left behind, impressions 
more just, pleasurable, and enduring. “ He treated 
us handsomely," said an American lady, reftrnng 
to Mr. Macready’s faiewcll speech at Nf*w York 
A soiree given by Mr. Macready on his last evening 
at Boston, from which port he sailed for England, 
assembled the elite of that highly intellectual lo- 
cality; including those of the clergy and others, 
whose scruples, professional or conscientious. 


! evinced the gratification of the Fiench niouaich. 
Many cntiques in the Parisian journals Were 
uoitfiy of study by our own commentators on 
Shakspeaie, and proved how completely French 
table has been emancipated from the trammels of 
Us o'd conventionalism, and recovered fiom tl t 
u lldness ol its more recent v ag ones. The following 
translation hum a French journal will be lead 
with interest — 

1 ha mtfhU Lurdinle between France and l inland exists eupe 
clalh with rtgirilto genius and talnit wttm&.s the ninnn** In 
which Shah-pt art and his worthy interpreter, Micriady, have 
been ucuved in France George S«md, one ol uur moft cele- 
brated wuters also wishes to render his IioniMgo to this dlutin- 


n ■wuuieot mviciniviini mi luiioliciiuwu'i, _ „ . .. .. . , ” 7 , 

debarred them from the theatres; and deli K hte<i h« fivour.d u. bJet *’ ''*‘ h mi * h ° D * 

them by a variety of poetical readings from author* 

who are the classics of both countries, or rather of “ M J Drar Monsii.iii Ikpru-I have A fwtok, and 

All lands If Mr Mnrrendv war hailed in rmmmr y cstcrd *l evening I returned fro n ^mg Hamlet I am more 
All laiMU. if Mr. Mftcreaa> was nailed, 111 co il ng and niore channwl and affected, and r need to thank Macready 

to their shores, as the great ti.igic actor of the f<r the fueling winch will always remain with me of these chef- 


“ Mt Dlar Monchhi I span— I have seen Afmbeth % and 
yesterddj evening I returned fro n s«itig Hamlet I am more 
and more charmed and affected, and T need to thank Macready 
f< r the feeling which will always remain with me of these rftef. 
parent country, his departure was regietted as 111 It d wune\ I do not know his addri*** and muubeg \ou to fur- 
of a noble fellow-labourer with those who toil to ««' letter t » him > mentioning melt him as a sincere person, 

* n( l 0Me n,,t (,f mere pohti **1 «<- 'sums If the Fienth 
advance the civiliflatlon of mankind. puhlii has reined to Mr MarTen l> attmtive and deeply affected, 

A passage in Mr. Macready s parting “pitch rati er thin excited and noisy he lnu^t not conclude that he haa 
at New York, alluding to the tluatucil proles- ,ot bt «- n unliintnod bv u* that Which hi represents, and the 

aion in America vniil exnreas that hnrlt estimate ?V. ni,Lr 1,1 * 1,,rh «c represents ft produce ImproMions that 
Slow in America, win express utat nign tsuman f()llow Ufc out of t , e theatrtf a .,d M ,n mvei forsake us f should • 

of the purposes to which hi* ait should be like him to cam hwhv a good opinion of us and from myself, 
directed, which has shed, its influence over hi* hidividuaUv my slnure homage Eugene Delacroix, Louie 

own Career mane chassolr, and all who saw him with me were enraptured 

with him 1 cannot console myself for not having seen hia 

Dihello 

Let me expris* a parting hope that each performer l have Ikj Yours On on ok Sava 

Mtod me <Riid it Hi indeed with regre.j in this <ounlr\, m i\ thus , „ , 1J% * 

consider hU vocation The object of the poet, whom he serviv, * ^ our d Orleans, 5, Rue St Lazare Mwdt* 
is among the loftiest in the scope of literature 

\\ c have seen a letter from Eugene Sue addressed to Count — , 

“ lo wake the soul by tender strokes of art, exposing the sumo admiration U hat acknowledgments do w» 

To raise the genius and to mend th** heart, not owe to Mr Mitchell the manager of the English, company at 

To make mankind in conscious mtuc bo'd 1 is, for having furnished an opportunity to the French public 

Live o er each scene, and be wh t *hey beh >ld, ol becoming acquainted with such bentlments 

For this the tragic muse first trod tne stage 

If, then, the player does not feet that he too has, though sub ^ gratuitous performance, in aid of an insti- 
erdinato, hie mission to fulfil as minister to *uch high purpose tutioii analogous to our Theatrical Funds, was 

-if ha has not Wth in what he stnves for- to make his art an celebrated by the striking of a gold medal, the 

elevating and instructive recreation— to raise it into an instru - ° ® * - * - f - 

men 4 of good, at feast (n its effect on public taste— If h*» he not 
cfmtent to “gore his own thoughts’* in searching out the depths 
and springs uf passion— to educate his mind up to the height of genius should he redoirnised by g«ii&s in gaite off 
his groat argument, and «wlHy himself by toil and study as the national diversities. * * ^ * 

enuncUtur, the expounder, and illustrator of the poet's text, as c 


" Tour d’Orleans, 5, Rue St Lazaro Mardi.* 

W e have seen a letter from Eugene Sue addroase^to Count — , 
expressing the same admiration W hat acknowledgments do WO 
not owe to Mr Mitchell the manager of the English company at 
1 is, for having furnished an opportunity to the French public 
oi becoming acquainted with such bentlments 

A gratuitous performance, in aid of an insti- 
tution analogous to our Theatrical Funds, was 
celebrated by the striking of a gold medal, the 
presentation of which was accompanied with the 


that SJa&kspearo, whom we enjoy and glory in in common— It fs 
plant he use* his art merely as a *or ud means of gain contenting 
to M iywke himself s motley to the view, only to esea|« his pro* 
scribed than of labour, and merits n >t alone the in IffTerence of 
the public, hut the obloquy so often indiscriminately and ililbe 
rally cast upon his calling 

hitch a tslief ought not fo (JcmckS, but rather to encourage 
end animatfiWM whose destiny lias placed them on the stage, 
taindulgtfjfr WgRAhr lUtptratiovm, and labour for the approval of 
(be refined alone, for If true to themselves and 

the W DtW ObjfAis of tlieur art, 1 believe that the genius of the 


St a — The committee of the Society of French Dramatis 
Authors wish again to acknowledge their gratitude to you befog 
> our departure for England 1 he ail-powerful HMdstance wft&h 
you have just rendered to the Chant ifale Fund donbUesa 
not marevse the admiration tl at all Faria feels for yout greet 
talents, but ft has doubled the esteem wliieh wa owe to voi.r 
noble and generous character 

Permit us, sir, «o a testimony of that high rote* fo to Mfeettt 
you with the gold medal which wo have had s«ntdt wCfri Mnt, 
name It will sometimes rocal to you what you have done ' 
honourable and unfortunate individuals, our gratitude, arid 
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u>4imoIuM« tm which henceforth exist between French hnd 
English artists 

Aecept, *lr f the renewed assurance of ouf high esteem 

Etilixc, Prtsttdcni 
Bpojitfft Sent an 
s C MnLCeVILLJK, P P 
Victoa JfutfO 
M AIIOV 
VlKUKZT k P 
F Halevi 

Mr Macready s first appearance in London, after 
hie retirement from Drury Lane Iheatre, waa in 
the interval between the visit to America and that 
to France On this occasion the Ttme * remarked — 

That whatever his opponents might say It was an indisputable 
fact that whenever Mr Maeteady was absent the poetic drama 
languished in the shade and was called into immediate life 
when he returned to breathe a spirit over it 

The night of his re-appearance exhibited a scene 
of extraordinary excitement A much larger 
theatre than the Princess s would, as a matter of 
course, have been crammed to the ceiling But 
not only were the avenue* crowded by tluse 
who had no chance of admission the stieet was 
thronged to a considerable di tance by multitudes 
who seemed to think that i cordial and fervent 
giecting waa expressed bv their presence there 
Of Mi M k ready s ptrformances at this theatre, 
moie recently at the Surrey and in the j lovmces 
| during the last two yeai« it is t >r the critic to 

I speak In this notice, it must sufhci to lccord the 

' fact Only adding, that the < pinion of the best 

qualified critics scorns to be that n t < nly has 
I Mr Macready entirely escaped that tamt of ex 
| aggnation which seems endemic in the American 
I theities and < f which se\cral valuable performers 
have exhibit d painful svmptoms on the r return 
I but that ninny of his cl iracttrs exhibit a yet 

I higher finish the effect of unrtn tt ng study md 

of a loving attention to even the mmutist points 
which allows no particle of the j cet s meaning to 
escape the rigma of the ictoi 

Of late Mi Macreulv has appeared in a new 
but kindred sphere of a tion and ( ne which re 
fleets high honour on his if araett r and sv mpathies 
About three months ago he was invited to open a 
Mechanics Institution, at W an ington , w ith which 
he complied and read thetingedy of Macbeth to a 
delighted auditory The Institution in Fdwards 
stieet Portvnan squart the M uichester Mechanics 
Institution, and the Birmingham Pilytechmc Insti 
tution have since sought and obtauu d i similar gra 
tification In th se readings much must needs be 
lost from the abnence of th iti <al cts ones On 
the othei hand then is this rt riMt gun that cveiy 
character is mfonned hy the spirit of a master 
mind, and the illustration, though of m mfenor 
Kind, spreads itself over the entue surf ice of the 
poet s creation The valleys shaie in the illunu 
nation which irradiates the mountain s bn w Tht 
p »or vassals and messengers of the drama be 
come the agents and property of Sbaksj core, the 
different degree of prominence in the business of 
the scene— which is no measure of the philosophy 
that conceived or the poetry that me irporated a 
character — ceases, m these reading*, to be aggra 
rated by disparity of intellect, or of executive 
power, m the performer* It follows that the whole 
play is far more likely to be correctly understood 
than from the average run of theatrical represen 
talions To judge from the manner m which these 
readings have been received the effect produced, 
the eagerness with which their repetition is desired, 
and the intelligent as welt a* laudatory comments 
which thi v hare occasioned, the compensating qua- 
lities for theatrical adjuncts must have been found 
aouudant andsatisfactory Honorary offices coupled 
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with his name, and its inscription, as at Manchester, 
in hundreds of volumes added to the Mechanics* 
library, by the proceeds of his exertion, <ue 
amongst the testimonial* which such a man will 
not pnze less than those which bear the costlier 
stamp of wealthy, aristocratic, or royal patronage. 

Although this particular mode of promoting the 
mental and moral culture of the people be hew 
in Mr Macready s history his lively interest in 
that most important object has long been tnani* 
fasted Besides his connection with the Art Union, 
and similar institutions, his name is on the first 
list of members of the Central Society of Educe* 
tion, instituted in 1837, to which the public is in* 
debted, not only for early and able exposures of 
the inefficiency of existing means of instruction, 
but tor clearer and higher views on the subject of 
education, than have yet, it may be teared, ob- 
tained general acceptance The publications of 
that society are perhaps the most valuable contri- 
bution hitherto made towards realising the great 
and primary object of Natirnal Education lhe 
imperfection of our educational machinery is 
bcarcely more to he 1 imented than the low and 
tironeius notions too commonly entertained, of 
the nature of education and its legitimate purposes. 
Most valuuble service was rendered by the "Cen- 
tral Society m those of its published papers 
which tmded to correct and elevate the standard 
of edm ation , and thus to prepare the way for tfie 
b t wimnt of a better boon upon the millions, 
whenever the abated prejudices, or misdirected 
power of political parties and religions sects shall 
rendt r a national education practicable 
A manager of lebs moral corn age, or public 
pnncipk would have scrupled to allow that occu- 
jution of Drury Lane Iheitie for the meetings ol 
the Anti Corn I aw I engue which formed so re 
irn rk ible an epoch in the history of that merno- 
i lble agitation, amt was tie commencement of 
the series of meetings aft rwurds continued at 
Cov ent G irdtn I heatre W iutever the influence 
of those splendid meeting* on tliL ultimate deci- 
sion of the question, the leadus of the Letgue al 
ways recognised the import cut aid thus rendered 
for acton plishing tlieir aim cf acting upon the 
public t pinion of the metropolis 
Mr Macready has sometimes been charged 
with being i f a hasty tempei iment Perhaps one 
transaction m his life, to which Mr Bunn, then 
lessee of Druiy Lane, and mutilator of Shak- 
speare was in invtiuutaiv party, might be ad- 
duced in evidence To tbit transaction, which 
occurred tow lrds the close of the season of 1833, 
Mr Matrcady publicly adverted soon aftei, in 
ti nns hf st If reproach w Inch the public heai d with 
moie of respect for the speaker than of sympathy 
in the confession of blameworthiness It was one 
of those faults towards which, considering the 
provocation, they were * a little blind , too Mind 
to perceive the faultiness A court of (aw awarded 
d images in an undefended action , but the well- 
known verdict of the Welch jury ("served him 
right > seemed to be that of the public, on the 
chastisement which followed a series of ansulte 
upon not only the greate*t of living actors, but the 
works of the greatest of ever-living dramatists 
lhe story has often been repeated of Mr. 
Macready s having saved the lire of a child at 
Birmingham, by rushing into a house on fire, and 
rescuing it from the flames Untrue m fact, the 
tale would probably never have obtained its cur- 
rency, but tor its truth to character The extent 
to which it was believed, and the frequency, in 
spite of contradiction, with which it has been re- 
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asserted, an* evidence of a general impression of 
th«* generous and m«ignanimous qualities which it 
implies. This is not the occasion, or it might not 
be difficult, to show the justice of that impression; 
or to evince, hy details of private and domestic 
life, the combination, not always to be found, be- 
tween the attributes which command* admiration, 
and those which conciliate regard. In a beautiful 
sonnet, occasioned by the p^rlommm-e of Werner, 
the author of Jon rsci iben to the aifist a wisdom 
which the artist could only have acquiied from 
the man. He aposti ophites Mr. M.icre idy as 
“learned in Affections thousand way?.’ Such 
lessons are only learnt bv heart, and defy the 
akilfullest contrivances of the meie imitator. 

Would that I could com lude this imperfect and 
feeble notice, by announcing that the voice of a 
People, roused to perceive the glory of their own 
dramatic literature, and the benignant influence 
of its being worthily illustrated, nad called Mr. 
Macre.idy to the supc. intendence of a really 
Nation d Theatre. Thev need it; and he was 
framed by nature, and is accomplished hy expe- 
rience, tor the undertaking. F'»r a commcnce- 
ruwt. such a sum would suffice as governments 
lavish on royal stable*, or merchants subscribe 
for the promotion of fiscal reforms. But the charm 
is w mted of a promising speculation for pecuniary 
profit. We leave to the laws of supplj and de- 
mand, the good which must create it* own demand, 
hv the recognised value of the supply. The great 
agencies of civilisation arc rarely called into ex- 
istence commercially. The previous want which 
they supply is, not the comscious want of the mass 
to be elevated, hilt the want of those who strongly 
feel the desirableness of that elevation, and who 
perceive the means by which it may be accom- 
plish 'd When the proems is inexpensive, indi- 
viiluil energy may be adequate to the woik. Hut 
wh-ii it needs resources ordinarily beyond the 
reach of individuals, that collective power whirl) 
we tin in the State should interpose, and not dlow 
a civilising and refining process to bt degraded by 
th'* unworthy arts and accommod ltions of sordid 
adventurers, who feed and faint the gi ossness they 
should correct. The two greatest eras in the His- 
tory of Human Progn ss— that of the Classic glory 
of Ancir nt Greece, and the lutellectu il splcndoui ** , 
of the Reformation —were both characterised by 
an accompanying dramatic development. Yet 
neither exhibited a pennant nt form of civilisation. 
The world rolls on, into new fields of light and 
enjoyment. Judging by the affinities of the past, 
the time is coining for a new Theatr e to mark its 
progress— -to contribute the aid of its infhfbnces, 
and to harmonise with newer forms, or a wider 
extent, of civilisation. For the first time have we 
had glimpses pf that wonderful combination of all 
foims of Artistiy in the illustration of Poetry, 
which, if thev "vstatall, must characterise future 
theatres. Those glimpses were evanescent. Such 
h i\ e often been the first symptoms of great improve- 
ment. We learn from them what is preparing in fu- 
•irky. So far as the very conception of a National 
Theatre exists in the public mind, it is the sug- 
gi'ntion of Mr. Macready's man rgement. Rut long 
vears oft*»n pass between thoughts and deeds*. Per- 
, haps in this instance, as in so many others, the ex- 
tcrnal reality will follow the mental creation with too 
*1 alow a pace for the brevity of individual life ; and 
that, wnuh should have been a home or a throne, 
will only.te a monument. The one relation or 
the other»A8«iing to the rate at which society 
sdriMtcea. tuusi a National Theatre r ar tc the 
i f W. C. Maeroadf« 


Our fttbrarg* 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Partricn for Life, by Camilla Toulmin, la 
a true and beautiful book for any season, much 
more for Christmas, when the hearts of all who may 
lead it are likely to be in a peculiarly fit temper to 
understand its wise and genial philosophy, and sym- 
lathise with the deep spirit of universal love that 
m uthes through it. There may be little, if any, 
originality in character or story, though the last w 
simple, clear, and admirably adapted for the objeer 
in v lew ; — there may be none of those verj spark- [ 
ling passages that we look for And obtain as n | 
matter of course in many writers, but there is a 
rich, deep vein of tenderness ever quietly and un- 
affectedly welling forth, that is to us in ex pres.M hi) 
sweet and touching. 

We shall not describe the story; let the w oik 
do that* We bhall content ourselves with quoting 
the following story fiom it. Reginald Hamilton 
is telling a love udventuie to a brother collegian. 

He had been thrown from his horse, and borne to 
a neighbouring ibttage, where he was most hox- 
pitably received and nursed by the owner, -vho 
was a widower with an only daughter. He then 
continues 

* How tan I describe her whom 1 saw for the first time, that 
(lay? Ami whose form haunted me like a vision when 1 left 
her l do not fell you that *%he was remarkably beautiful— 
soil ehow or other I never even skid mvself If she were hand 
some or not All I knew was ties* her fate, that is, the exprex 
non ol It, beamed upon me Me tin rood lection of some f rmer 
and higher state ot e*d*Untc — ran ecu lend your elf lo such 
funnel f" 

“ I ran lend mycelf to .mv delu Un of a lover, ' slid Carl! m, 
with i smile, which, however, w n not one of moikiry 

• 1 knew,” continued Rc-gn aid, rhv it was love -heart love 
-lc ve nt first slghr—wh it' v« r y *u like tucnll a passion that can 

nit’ i* oi mar one’s diMiiiv but tli ngli I felt a power was on du 
which I could not resist, I d d not yit lull) recommit* its stren r tl, 
end « ndurBtif e Memwhile I did not very strenuoi.il) oppese 
it, 1 ut su fitted myself to enjey the present without dating to 
m ik Hit future in the face Dav afVr d«i> found me at the cot 
i i e know i, only under the n-tme 1 had nsiumcd for a f»ol < At 
» pi mat on ol the cheat became tvoy day more difficult ana 
dts<i ( m<-a' Ic , besides which I ex pt i lerctd— or persuade l mystll 
fh it 1 experienced — a certain degree of pleasure In my new pom 
tun F w.u conscious that I often owed civilities and demon 
str. turns ol inpect to rnv father’* wealth, and my own repute' 
pr rspc , but now denuded of all such aids, considered only as 
the pool plodding student, of plebmn origin, and whose brim 
w u to lie his lucid winner 1 lound myself received with tie 
1 iity eordiahty of honest friendship on the father s part, and 
vlth a changing iheek, a drooping 1 d, a trembling volte, signs 
thvt spike to mv very soul, from her I loved, and seemed, n 
echo and an answer to even heirt throb 

“flow did J requite Ruth generous confidence/ A* selfish 
man. the slave of his pAssioru, I fear tocfbften doe*. Fo» lings, 
h ii h m* thos which swtlVd in nr> heart, ns** like a mist ami 
obscure the ludgu.ent, dull the conscience, and warp every 
thought ,0 c»tu base end I had never itked her I speik of— 1» 
be mv w ife, though lr*i fafhi r had done all Fie could to Iced my 
speech that w i> He had given me to understand that he had 
money enough for the It isband of his child, if his wonts were- 
«a mine seemed— limlteu And then he spoke of his reverence « 
for learning, as fine n*tux»s who have had but slight advantages 
of education themselves, are apt to do* and hinted at the power 
»nd i p*> irtuinty frr the further development of mind, pud foi 
title re .ligation of ambitious dreams, which an easy Income would 
afford. 

“ f listened, and I wes not tuba**? and heartless ns te be tnsen j 

slhle to the confidence nnd aTertlnn I had inspired. Bette* i 

W lings triumphed foi awhile, 1 indulged in a delightflil dream 
ol . wooing ancj w<-driiug like that described In the old bailAd t 
and of i he glad suipi u*e or fatlier and daughter when they should 
dlscovci that it su no i»oor and friendless c-tiulent ihey hod 
loved and accepted Guided by thii better impulse 1 hastened 
to London, and notwithstanding the awe which 1 had always felt 
towards my father, love lent toe courage, and I repeated to him 
without disguise the history of my affections. I had hoped, ay, 
hoped, even with the warning of my brother’s fate before m.Y 
ayes ; hoped became I came to sue for his consent to a marriage, 
not to plead forgiveness for the past, or to persist in a determina- 
tion to teslat his wtlL But such hope was short-lived j and as II 
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<lwd at my heart every pulse seemed to chill and stagnate It 
was a dreadful scene « Inch followed; dreadful In Its calm ntss, ; 
for my father was firm, not angry He listened gravely and 
coldlT to all I had to say , and then told me no power of entreaty 
should wring from him a consent to iny marrying a tradesman's 
daughter He gl meed at my hi other’s offence, and pointed at 
the consequence*, then Judging, perhaps, of the strength of 
contrasts, drew the pltstiire of indulgence whh h should follow on 
obedience, and how iny very submission would serve to endear 
me to him. All thu might have been well, that is negatively 
well, harmless for though I cannot remember that he dwelt 
with any sorrow on the wrong I had already committed, his 
words had not as yet encouraged evil thoughts for thefutuie 
But ere the interview concluded, he spoke lightly of some errors 
which he could have foigi\cn— follies, Indiscretions of youth, 
any entanglement, rather than a vutalltancr 
“ Fifties -lmlHen tlons ' Under suoh tinsel masks t have 
learned to know there are crimes of a deeper die, more heart 
withering, and peaM»hU*ting in their ion sequence*, than s< me 
of those which are expiated on the maflolrt But I was ignorant 
then of many things which time has siiue taught mi The 
woids It 11 glibly from a parent's tongue on soil too ready to re- 
ceive such setd lie dul not know the Satan’s work it was 
and, Ind ed, such words as hi* ari spoken t>> the hard worldling 
or the thoughtless talker, every day in the year But tluy lull d 
awakened conit lente— and they aroused that selfish passion, 
winch in this new mood, could resign every thing hut Its object 
I left th- room- the house — an obedient t»on , with the promise 
of MiImusMon nit only on mv lip tmt In my heart, yet with 
a resolve so dark that I shudder at the recollettlon 

* T posted to Oxf »rd My ab ente had not been missed, and 
the n xt diy I found my w iy m usual to the cottage I was 
alone with the Id >1 »l inv hex t It was a rich summer day and 
we walked beneath t/u tludow -tnd shelter of an av^nueof trees 
The s >ng of birds, the hum of insects the w Ins pus of the wind 
to leif and flower each like a nitc to make up Nature's mu ic, 
si i'ini d in hir noiiv Perhaps to her puier, hoi in naMirt such 
si cues might lixvt hien th nunuters of love,’ aud lent a w armer 
hlindi ot tenderiuHs to her in inner than I hid ever known 
before F»r rnytelf I only noticed the adjuncts of the sec ne - 
afterward* My irm hid glided ro ind her waist the act but 
feebly it polk d by her, and oni little hand was locked a prisoner 
in mine I *i re was a lying whisper it her heart, I know thtie 
whs whnh told her that the hour was corue In which I should 
ask her to In mine for ever mine at fioil s altar, and from htr 
fathers haul Tim was what hei tine and trusting heart die 
fattd and 1 *U dthilv — and >ot most suddenly U least - pul 
luttd h r i ir» by a vile entriaty , told her that I was not what I 
set mill, that I dared not wed her, but bt sought htr with thi 
wildmss of Mlfish diul ungovsrnabk passim to fly with me that 
dav thdthoirl 

blit s n mud —a scream ot miscrv and despair tliat rings in 
mv eir to this moment I —aiuloiu look she cast upon me of un 
uttera >le aj,onv She staggered hut I thought it was only from 
htr v un st uggle* to es<ap* trom uiy grasp I he next instant 
tht re wa>. a rush of blood trom htr lips, which flowed in a ghastly 
Ktrc UU upo i htr white dress and bathed even me with its mur 
derous dye She had broken a bio *1 \es«el, and sunk into my 
ai nis helpless and almost lusensibh ' 

lo bear her into the house a as the work of a minute, and 
aid was promptly procured but what ariount dared I give of 
the catastrophe * Dork and confused is the memory of the next 
day or t w o bhe w as ordered to be hi pt perfect ly quit t, and I w as 
forbidden to see her but I know that 1 poetd betore her dwelling 
half through the mght watching the light that lieimed from htr 
chamber At last I was admitted and received by her lather 
( arlton, he Knew all ' And he was altered by that dreadful 
knowledge, and his daughter’s danger as if ten years had patted 
over Ills head He received me standing, and his words were 
brief hut bitter, he did not curse me- for she had made him 

E romlse th it he would not But he told me 1 never should see 
er again that he knew not who I was, and should not take the , 
trouble of inquiring, but that if her life were spared, he should 
remove her for ever from a spot associated w ith my prt scnce, 
aud leave not a clue behind 1 

“ in my agony —In my despair— £ besought that he would let 1 
m w« d her, and by a life of honour and devotion make amends . 
for the insult of an hour It seems he had foreseen this , and he 
show i d me some line* traced, with the feebleness of suftenng, by 
her hand, In which she bade me a ntial nlieu — in which she t^4 ] 

me love itaell was dead in which she repeated her fathers 
words, that it was too late for atonement * " 3* 

The book is illustrated with some charming 
designs by John Absolon ; and bound in the 1 
piettifst vtyle imaginable. 

January Eve, a Tale of the Times . By G, Soane, 
Ksq., B.A. (E. Churtjm, Holler-street.) j 

The author of January Eve informs us he has ] 
rather set the example to Dickens than imitated < 
him, In the Christmas Stories that have become so i 
popular. - > s 


As an example, Mr. Soane states A little 
tale of mine, the Three Spirits, was thought by 
many to be in its general scope and plot exceed- 
ingljHke Boz s Christmas Carol, yet the Carol was 
not published till one year alter it. If, then, there 
be any imitation in the case at all, it is Boz— glo- 
t ious Boz— who has taken a hint from my writings. 
And so be it. Honour, enough for me to have 
ministered the least occasion tor the works of the 
master-spirit of the day." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scientific Phenomena of Daily Life familiarly ex - 
r plained . By Charles Foote Gower, Ebci. 

Second Edition. (Longman and Co.) 

An excellent idea, excellently carried out. The 
author, for instance, steps into your bed-room, and 
tells you the cause of the tioat you see on the win- 
dow, as you rise ; why the marble hearth feels 
colder to your naked foot than the carpet, although 
both are really of the same tc in pet at ure ; why 
bed-curtains are pernicious j and why, on the 
other hand, an obstructed circulation of the air, 
though m itself a great evil, may, on the whole, 
rather lessen than^ increase the evils that afflict the 
fireless, lll-t lad, hungry poor. From the bed-room 
he detrends with you to the breakfast parlour, 
and tells jou the philosophy of the boiling kettle, 
of currents of air, of ill-burning fires — bright tea- 
pots, and so on. A morning walk, with all its 
subjects, chiefly the phenomena of the elements 
and vegetation, follows; then the kitchen is 
visited; and afterwards the study, where the 
philosophical apparatus fum : sh fresh topics. A 
Summer’s Evening, Navigation, and the Seashore, 
conclude, if we add that the book appears to 
exhibit a full knowledge of the subject, and is 
certainly written in a delightful style, we shall but 
do justice to it. 

The Difficulties of English Grammar Removed; 
or English Grammar simplified. Adapted for 
Schools and Self Instruction. To which is 
added a Treatise ou Punctuation. Third 
Edition. By J. Best Davidson. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.) 


I. Voices from the Crowd. By Ch vrlea Mackai, 

LL.D. Second Edition. (W. S. Orr and Co.) 

Two or three of the pieces in this volume first 
appeared in the People's Journal ; from amongst 
the twenty or thirty others, we might select some 
of the most vigorous and spnit-stirring rhymes 
that have lately appeared in England. But the 
book itself is but a shilling ! Who will not pur- 
chase it ? 

II. The Strathmore Melodist: being a Collection 
cf Original Poems and Songs. By John N iven. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill.) 

III. The Year of the World , a Philosophical Poem 
on Redemption from the Fall. By William 
B. Scott. (William Tait, Edinburgh.) 

The author states the^ publication possesses to 
him * ‘something of the interest attaching to the 
promulgation of a creed, as well as that of a work 
of art. "Pity that the creed could not have been 
made a little more intelligible ; as it is, notwith- 
standing the evident ability of the poem, it muat 
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fall fruitless. Men of a superior caat of mind often 
commit the error of forgetting they must obtain 
the Attention of their audience, before they can in- 
fluence their hearts or minds. In the 14 art," Mr. 
Scott, to a certain extent, does this : some of his 
designs are very striking and noble, and all highly 
imaginative*. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN GERMANY. 

By the AuthoJi or u A Sroay without an End.” 

( Tranalated for (h<> Peopft'i Journal.) 

How mournful now appears the world, where a 
few months ago all was so beautiful 1 Whither are 
ye fled, ye dear little birds, who in the green hedges 
rivalled each other in sweet songs, and uttered a 
thousand lovely things to us ? Have ye fled after 
the sun, or has the earth overwhelmed you as she 
turned herself away from his warm looks? The 
blue hills are pale as death, and the little brooks 
are still, stiffened before the dark spectie of the 
frost, who goes about in long heavy leaden mantle, 
driving men into their houses, flowers and leaves 
into their close buds, and the industrious ants into 
their warm earthhills. 

Is all ioy dead, and shall man-rejoicing Day be j 
for ever driven away by the soul-depressing Night ? I 
Without are storms and fury; and closely wrapped ] 
up, churlishly silent, men hasten to their dwellings. 
Iu the fields the crows gather round the heaps of 
refuse, and quarrel for the dry hits; in the yards 
the sparrows twitter no longer in joyous sport, but, 
half in sorrow, wrangle fora few 1 m i ley corns which 
the chickens have let foil. 

Even the poor children are forgot teu and neg- 
lected, huddled into corners, while the parents, 
uncles and aunts, lun to the confectioners, the 
piintsellcrs, and wherever anything pretty can be 
had, and spare no money so they are pleased. Oil 
their return home the children would embrace 
them, but the poor things are pitilessly repulsed 
— the paicnts shut themselves up in the nest room, 
and enjoy themselves, while the poor children sit 
often without light or supper in the common room I 
Truly one would willingly go sleep with the 
chickens, or, better Mill, nee away with the swal- 
lows, and so not see the weary joyless night, which, 
by reason of the brooks and the dowers, the birds, 
and the childish anxieties, one may welf call a 
season of want and misery ! 

But scarcely has the longest night begun, when 
lo ! here darts a stream of light through the dark- 
ness. and there glances an illuminated garland 
through a window, f^nd all around is ring, ring, 
ring, as though it were a joyous feaBt to welcome 
a dear expected guest. And as the darkness 
deepens without, tne brighter it becomes within. 
The children wait iVill of expectation, and their 
hearts beat quicker and quicker, and there is whis- 
pering among them, and running to and fro in the 
house, and all is mystery. Then suddenly the 
doors are opened and the children rush in ; — a 
magic world lies extended before their eyes. 
Awnile stand they dazzled before all this splen- 
dour; and, overcome with their feelings, cannot 
find words! — All that they have Iona wished — 
much that they dared not even to wisn — is taste- 
fully spread out on the beautifully covered table ; 
j|$d above all a hnihantly-lighted tree sheds its 


golden beams. Then, sweet maternal love t thou 
enjoyest thy dearest triumph ! and the affectionate 
father revels in the mutual joy of mother and 
children. Then are sweet glances interchanged, 
and from each beautiful gift turns a happy child 
his thankftil eyes to father and mother, while the 
friends luxuriate in these Bilver moments of the 
year. The green tree of hope is transplanted out 
of dead Nature, into the human world— the world 
of love ; and every spray has burst forth into 
bright flame, and every light glows on a golden 
fruit ! Who cares then hoW it darkens and storms 
and rages without ; love hath changed night into 
brightest day, and from ice and snow has been 

S roduccd by mn^ic a splendid garden, with lovely 
owers and precious fruit. Mute may be the ex- 
ternal desert u oild, the > forsaken ^ brooks may 
stiffen in the frost -the children rejoice, all hearts 
heat joyfully, and sweet tears trickle down their 
cheeks. 

In the meantime the children take possession of 
the gifts destined for them by their thoughtful 
parents, and now are all wishes fully satisfied. 
The father and mother motion with the hand, sit 
down side by side on the couch, the father beckons 
to the children, who all collect round him, and 
loud joy is followed by an equally joyous silence. 
Then speaks the father to his children— 44 I see 
how desirous you are to express \ our gratitude to 
your mother and myself, and how much rather 
you would fall oil our nteks, than stand or sit so 
quiet; but ere we gratify these wishes, must we 
direct your thoughts to linn who has provided 
for your parents the joy ot bestowing, and to 
Hun will we with uni offer our humble and 
hearty thanks, f«r to give is more blessed than to 
receive ! 

“ Behold stern Winter h ul lumped the world, 
which wo now call old, since love and spirituality 
have rejuvenated and renewed it. This you al- 
ready know in part, and it will become more ap- 
parent to you, how mournful and desolate, how 
cold and dark, was the world in which we dwell, 
eighteen hundred years ago. Imagine the beloved 
land an insulated lofty hill, let the woods and 
valleys in the vicinity of the hill be Greece, and 
the plain around the Roman empiic, while beyond 
the plain, heave like a stormy sea, a wild uncivi- 
lised people. In soring and summer — ay, even in 
<*iitumn — all looks beautiful ; the high peaks of the 
mountain rise out of the blue ether, rosy red shine 
they in the early morning, and array themselves 
in splendid purple tints, while darkness yet reigns 
in the plain. From its summit you nmy survey 
heaven and earth; with wholesome herbs the 
pabturing cattle are fed, and hymns the pious 
herdsman sings in the valleys below. But in the 
large valley life is joyous, and you will gladly 
learn how beautifull) the trees bloom in Greece, 
and what noble anthems resound through its 
woods. Yea, even the level plains, with their 
Iplendid towns, and mighty works of man, are 
joyods ter behold in the warm sun of Freedom, for 
the townsmen all work for their own and the 
common weal. Thus has it been with Palestine, 
and Greece, and Rome! But as the earth in 
Autumn turns from the sun, so from God, the 
Lord of heaven and earth, the people turned, and 
all was changed ! The hill top stiffened in a cere- 
monial law, and the snow of hypocrisy covered it ; 
the herds were scattered— fear drove the sheep 
into dismal caves— the harps of the poets snapt m 
sunder, and the shepherd s crook changed to an 
iron rod. Cold became it in the valleys and plains 
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i of Greece, and in the tw flight of doubt the leaves 
faded, and the singers weie mute. In the Roman 
| empire the selfishness of the townspeople had 
1 changed to mortal hatred. Tyranny had mounted 
on the throne,, to whom, as to a God, fear and 
avarice offer frightful human sacrifices Here and 
there blossomed some flowers, but they weie only 
a daisy or unfruitful dandelion , and if voices yet 
resounded from the laurel groves, they were out 
the echo of the Greek songs, or ravens croaking 
over the scaffolds ” 

Here ceased the fithcr tor a while, and the deep 
I fearful breathing of the children, now sogiuve, 
might be plainly heard. 

At length the father continued- 14 But over the 
hill, the valley, and the plain, arclnd in impel lsli- 
able beauty the stairy heiwns, mid the 1 either s 
eye watches during the night 

44 While nun, helpless one! wietchcd, wandered 
over the earth, tluir God pititd them, and at 
Bethlehem, in a little straw in a mangti, Jc mm 
11 first opened his pureeyts Ami obviu as on 
this day the e nth b* gms to turn ng mi to tlu sun, so 
began mankind, m their inmost souls, to turn ag un 
to the tountainof light and lih the ten nt mi of tiutli 
and love And wise kings of the 1 1 st saw i 
bught star as a token of good tidings in lu ivcn, 
and cum tnd 1 tid then cuwns it the fwt of 
I tlu child, who was to In ci owned bv mm with a 
crown of thorns But to pon slit pn* ids in tlu 
fields hud more than a stu appe ired for to tlu 
p >or beviiid ill others sh >uld tJi- jov till imshige 
| come , nn mgt l uinouin * il t > them tlu burbot the 
aw lour md tin v h istn ed to s ilute tlu lu »vtilv 

' child I hi inld grew up in r tuenunt inns* d with 

| w n m i t i 11 \ c ml pi c ti cti (1 bv 1 i p » i hut 

G 1 1 i gtith i and in i be stowed 1 »wic j 

upon li )i ) tint in his twtlfth >cir lu < mid 
tern h in tlu ltinph Lvcn as a b>y, It ns onlv 
th< u^ht i\ >w he could itscuc poor moit 1 fiom 
then snmtuil and lit nit poverty But lit did not 
lit gin nis sublime woik (ill m 'un i^c , uid vou 
have nlicadv often lit nd h nv nobly lit wi li stood 
all ttmptution, how lu j o »i in ttfnpnidl pos m- 
aions, li l un lcr«>tood l \ ill lost ill pwstc uteri by 
many vet tvei be m volent, tie ilmg bit sing uid 
enlightt mug, w ilkt d imong flu people md < ften 
had nor wluie hi lav his wi nv head how lu 
strove in unspi ik iblt lovi to knit tog tin r in one 
bond of biollmhood dl ptojdt <n tli i utli pc i 
and rich high and lo v how lit broke the ciiisning 
Ittttrs of f* ir, and the b ltd > »kt of form il 1 iv\s 
and sought hire-unit* God uid man, wlnh lit d 
eland now God is low, and h ts no plei im in 
exttmal s icnhcts ,md nuit ft hi woiship but only 
riqiiiualnvetohnnsc.lt md ourfellos umiiius 
and is tver ready to piidon him woo i< pint* of 
his crrois md turns to tlu right w w A on know 
how he loved innocent child tn, and how he shed 
bitter tear* of sorrow over the Wicked, *»*lf willed 
men, whom he willingly would have gathered as a 
htn doth hei chickens under her wing, and how lu , 
of his own ft ee will, suffered the most dreadful 
death foi the truth which he had published, and 
on the cross prayed fm lus cntmits 1 

44 This you all know yet have I chosen to remind 
you of it this day, in older that amidst your joy 
you might not forget Hun to whom you owe all 
Foi Christ hist taught nun rightly to pray, and by 
him is heaven opened never more to shut. There- 
fore have we to day lighted the tree of hope 
And now, with a heartfelt embrace, the affec- 
tionate father dismissed to their amusements the 
deeply impressed children 


t 

I HE PROPOSED RAILWAY STREET 
THROUGH WESTMINSTER. 

Tkf nature of our wood-cut this week it such 
as to give occasion fur ft few remarks, which we 
have long desued to make with reference to street 
auhitecture Persons who luve taken a trip on 
the Continent —to Pans, or to the merry, busy old 
towus rc vivtd, of Belgium*— when they return to 
London uie strut k with the gloomy sadness and 
dull uniformity which its streets present. They 
have hi tn feasting then taste tor a month or bo 
upon the fantastic glides, and irregular yet cheer 
ful architecture of flinders, and their eyes are 
opened for the first time to the ult*r tastelessnea* 
of the btieets in the Great Metropolis, in which 
the houses might well be likened to so many do- 
minoes, set lip on end, and extended ad tnfinttum t 
or to walls w ith holes punch* d into them at regular 
liitnvals Will might the foreigner, on his first 
arrival hne, shrug his shoulders, and, as he invs* 
liably does, exclaim 41 Itnte, as he passes along. 

So Miong has tins ft ling of our deficiency in 
exruml d< (.oration b t* me, and so tnu*h was j 
sum* in piovenient dun md* d, that the 44 Woods 
and forests at length roused it«ilt troin the ' 
slumber m winch such Boatds generally indulge j 
tlumstUts md with the aid of the Metropolitan I 
In piovumut Society, commenced the erection of 
New Oxtuid Mint— a name, by the bye, which is 
the most ab uid that could have been chosen. A 
w ilk down this sticet the other day, in which the 
dm of h immirh m still luaid, and whose walls are 
still dive with asi ending hodmen, impressed us . 

vuv favourihlv with the cuuestness with which ' 

tlu C minis lomi s hive set about tliur task. 

W I. n vv idine, howtvtr, uitieally lo survey their 
lib ins wo could tot lulp euifesbing that m 
ivoirimg St v II i, tb v vvcie in much danger of 
Chuvbdis th it in esc luwmg the Quaker plain- 
np^ md lu ivy umfoiii it v of oui present thorough- 
fan s tlitv hid f tlh n into the opposite error of 
putting bucks and mm tar into niasqiuinde. Here 
a Giccnn rubs shouldcis with a most undeniable 
sn* i iiiic ii of the red md Bui 1 v ludu There an 
elaboiat* Roman of the old school is placed cheek 
b\ j»wl utthasncl and melancholy looking \e- 
nttnn, oi tin shaip Hides md bony skeleton of 
in <-iilv Gothic ludiviciu 1 pi k s unplcasuntly into 
tin nbs of a fat and son nol nt utction of Dutch 
Willi ms school Ihe Commissioners seem to 
line in ignud thut the want tliev had to supply 
whs i jnttcih end for the use of future bmldets, 
and, wiili a credit ihle eliicrity, they unfold to 
sight a long hoc k of specimens, in which any article 
might he picked our to the t iste of the inspector * 
AY * unless lo i low of a little ir oi e moderation, 
at tlu sine tunc we conteinplute what has hefe * 
been done with much the s one feelings with 
which m should wit ess the Midden inegulauties 
of «ui owi Mm tlj kept son bucks and mortar 
haw hecn sufienng from Mi ml cedness for so 
long a time that no wonder they now break out 
into a kind of trchittUural intoxication This is 
afiisttxpei im lit however, onlv, and the Com- 
n issiomiH will doubtless, bolui down before they 
atti mpt another strei t, in which all the excellencies 
of their pt event designs might be retained, at the 
same tune bettu arranged is a whole. Of this 
we Aie ceitain, that we cannot agnn relapse into 
the state of ur* hitectural atrophy m which we have 
lain for this last century or so , and that no such 
hideous building will be erected again fora noble- 
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man as Ashburton House, or as those still finer 
specimens of the factory style in Grafton-street, 

J[n the noble designs given bv Mr. M aflat t in 
his proposed Railway Street, we have an example 
Of tne fit balance between the incongruities wo 
have spoken of, and the architectural sameness we 
so much wish to a\oid. llis designs are all t iken 
t frmi the perpendicular or later Tudor stylo- a 
style which is thoroughly national, and one whnh 
fits in, if we might ho speak, with our habits and 
ideas better than any other— and the later and 
somewhat heavier period of .1 imes, in which the 
curve is continually running into the straight line — 
rt style whirh admit** of a great deal of ornament, and 
which is better knots n, perhaps, as that in vogue in 
France, during the reign of Francois Premier. 

It might be objected that building in this style 
will cause much additional expense, and that the 
interims will be cut up, and made irregular m 
their chin actcr. Now as legard* the expense, we 
believt that it will be but little more costly, it at 
nil, than the sj stern of buildings which appears at 
present so rampant at Paddington, where rows after 
rows are cast like so many bars of soap, with a 
beading of what is called ornament running along 
the whole of them. And as for the objectior to an 
irregular form of interior^ so far are we from enter- 
taining it, that we think it will be an innovation of 
a most excellent kind. What is it that charms us 
so in the interior effects of Knowl, Haddon Hall, 
Burleigh, ami other old houses of the nobility, but 
the delightful diversity of light and shade given 
by the iwregularity of outline which is necessitated 
by the architecture. 

Square houses and bare boxlike interiors came 
in with the stiff ten syllable stanza of the bards of 
the last century, with whom mechanical uniformity 
stood in place of the more charming regular irre- 
gularity of later and better poets. We can form no 
intimate or pleasing acquaintance with the purel) 
fortnal . and it is witu buildings as it is with beauty. 
The faces which we love are generally those 
in which some slight deviation from regufaiity of 
feature is only seen as an additional charm. 

The effect of Mr. Moffatt’s street as a whole, if 
it is carried out, will be very beautiful. On the 
One side the Victoria Tower will be seen starting 
up 400 feet in the air, slender and graceful as those 
spires of coral which grow up from the bottom 
pf Eastern seas, ivhilnt iu perspective will he 
closed by the solemn beauty of the old Abbey 
We question if a finer aichiteetural effort could be 
frhown in Europe than this design would exhibit. 
Mr. Moffett's plan, however, haR other object* in 
view beside a mere display of architectural beauty. 
And these are the important ones of improving the 
S matory condition of lower Westminster, and the 
formation of a railway to connect the Notth 
Western and Great Western and the Thames 
Embankment Railways. These two objects so 
support each other, that to separate them would be 
todestrov both. At the present time, the lower 
part of Westminster— that js, that portion of it 
which lies, for some short distance, on either side 
of n straight line between Westminster Abbey and 
the district of Belgrave-square and the Palace — is 
Nothing better than a swamp, breeding fevers and 
other contagious diseases of a most deadly nature. 
The drainage level of the whole district is several 
feet below high-water mark, so that the contents 
of the sewers are driven back by the tide. It is 
evident then* that upon such a site as this it would 
f be quit* useless ro build a street such as the com- 
*‘m$w>hers propone— or at least to expect that they 
! JPn thereby " imp) ove the neighbourhood," as they 


have it. A single thread of respectable bouses- run- 
ning through such a hotbed of vice as this district 
is could never thrive, if muifc be backed by some 
neighbourhood at least more respectable than 
Orchard-street and the Almonry. 

To elevate by degees the ground, then, throughout 
the whole of lower Westminster is the proposition of 
i Mr. Moffatt, and when this is done, as it doubtless 
will he done sooner or later, no ground in London 
will be more valuable than this sink of misery and 
Alsatia of crime. When one thihks of it, this spot 
It absolutely hemmed in by neighbourhoods the 
most important in the metropolis. To the east lie 
the New Houses of Parliament, the Abbey, and the 
whole of the Government Offices; to the west is the 
aristocratic neighbourhood of Bclgrave and Eaton 
squares ; St. James's Park bounds it on the north ; 
and on the south lies the river, alone which the j 
xph ndid terrace ns far as Chelsea will shortly be 
foimed. Sunounded by such powerful neighbours, 
it is evident that lower Westminster, soonei^or 
later, must be absorbed, purified, and finally con- I 

serrated to fashionable life. But how to set about I 

this * Mr. Moffatt’s proposal to initiate the elevation 
of the ground by means of a street railway answers 
the question with admirable force. This railway, 
as we have seen before, he proposes as a junction 
between the Great Western at Brentford, the j 
Nortli Western at Kensington, and the Thames 
Embankment line. He would excavate to the 
depth of seven feet, and by so much elevate the j 
ground on either side by means of the displaced ' 
earthenwork. This would form a narrow Blip of 
improved site good as regards drainage, ana the 
new level might be worked lip to by future builders, 
until the whole neighbourhood, be covered with 
squat es and rowB of houses of an aristocratic cha- 
racter. The atmospheric principle would be 
adopted for the railway, and wooden rails be laid 
down ; by this means all noise, whistling ,and Bmoke 
would be at once got rid of. On either side ot tlio 
rail the slopes would be planted with shrubs, and 
abov e them roads or terraces, as seen in the engrav- 
ing, would run, connecting at short intervals with 
each other by means of elegant Gothic bridges. 

This appears to us to be the best and most im- 
portant proposition we have yet seen for bringing 
*he traffic of the two great trunk lines of the king- 
dom right into the heart of the city. At present 
they lie at the outer anchorage like great leviathans 
that diaw too much water to approach any nearer, 
and we take as much time in getting to them by 
means of their attendant cock-boats — the cabs and 
omnibusses — as we should, in many instances, in 
d< g our whole voyage. Suppose, under the 
present system, a person living near London-bridge 
wishes to go to Maidenhead, he would be longer 
reaching Paddington, than in performing tne 
twenty miles by railway ! Such an absurdity must, 
sooner or later, work its own cure. 

We have now to touch upon another portion of 
the sche lie, and that not the least important one. 

It will be evident that if this plan of ** improving 
the neighbourhood ” be carried out, that thousands 
of poor persons will necessarily be driven from 
their miserable lodgings to haunts still faore 
wretched than those they have been deprived oL 
ind for which they would have to nay an enhanced 

K rice. Upon the destruction of the Rookery* the 
ack avenues of Drury-iane, Whitechapel, and the 
very district under notice, were immediately 
flooded with the unhoused poverty ; and As a 
clergyman state* who goes much among the poor, 
such was the competition for lodgings however 
squalid, that in many instances the pdor paid 
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fop admission to sleep on the landing places If 
such were the consequences of the destruction of 
•0 comparatively confined a neighboui hood as the 
Rookery, what would follow the gigantic system of 
ev iction which would gradually take place if the 
whole of lower Westminster became absorbed by 
the uch and comfortable clussis ? We have drawn 
a florid picture enough of the neighbourhood as 
“improved, the rev else ot the model is not so 
pleasant to contt inpl ite 

This contingency Mr Moffitt has not overlooked 
rre purposes to provide for the displaced poor by 
lus plan of “Country JIous s for the Working 
Classes which was madi the subject of a papt r in 
♦his Journal some month t r two past In th it ar- 
ticle we gave an unbounded approval of the 
arrangement by which the working classes might 
be accommodated with a cott ige m pun air, and 
c rned by railway to and from their work moinn g 
and evening at a price not extteding that wlmh 
they pay for then present ill drained, lll-ventil ittd 
abodes He an happy to late it in our pouer to 
announce that Mr Moffatt u ill shortly fax our the 
leaders of the People s Journ tl uith a plan Joi am 
of his proposed i ilia /( s to be subsi qut ntfy fol/ou i d 
l y original designs fir si par at cottages jor the use 
of them ildi vt As^ocmti >ns ri/uih uithm a hoit 
pi riod hai espn a l o rap till /throng! out the country 
But we cannot ludi from ourselves the fact, that the 
ii unbtr of workmen whose means would allow of 
tlmr Availing themselves of this pirn, is veiy cm 
cuniscnht d, as compircd w th the niHss ot pc pula 
turn in lower Westminster ofwhi h a large m ij on ty 
perhaps, does not g< t its living by the most honest of 
occupations Buthowevu degraded their condition, 
we h tie no right to drive these people out of their 
home, taking is little account of them as a farmer 
does of the rats when he removes a wheat stuck 
We hope Mi Moffitt will direct his attention 
to this ev ii, and provide for it more effectually by 
giving us some designs foi model lodging houses 
Ihe Socuty for Improvement of the Condition of 
the W orking ( 1 isscs h iv e ilieidy erected one m 
St Giles s, but we think it cm bt improved upon 
We cinnot help giving oui testimony, however to 
the row of 1 ibourers dwellings erected by the S >- 
ciety in Bagmgc Wells, as they exhibit evtrv 
featui ewe desire to see in such houses— a good, 
even handsome extcrioi well designed interior 
arrangements perfect ventilation and drain lge 
and a wishhouse and drying ground common to 
the whole of the inmates ind these houses at a 
»*ent much below th it of dwellings of the usual 
class Until he his done this, we shall not think j 
his scheme compl te hut m ill the pi ms he has 
hitherto published, so much conside rut on h is been | 
exhibited for the poor th it we art convinced it | 
only requires his ittention being dmwn to this at 
sider&tum, and he will lmnudiati l\ supply it 
We are conv meed that it is only bv attending to the 
physical wants of the lower orders, that wf cm sue- < 
cess fully a tempt then moial elevation io t lk ' 
of a system of National 1 duration whilst the I 
nation allows its poor to rot m filth and to 
be decimated by disease, is the veriest idleness 
Th* ground must be prepared before the wed is 
thrown m We are glad to set the eleigy are at 
length awakening to this truth, and if the\ would 
throw themselves heartily into the movement 
which is now going on for the better housing and i 
feeding of the poor, they might depend upon it 
that our Established Church would not long have i 
<o suffer under the reproach thatraulyor never 

S i any of the lower orders to be found listening to < 
voice. A W 


THOUGH rs UPON DEMOCRACY IN 
EUROPE* 

By Jos&fh Masziwi. 


St Simoni an ism is no longer to be reckoned 
.among the fi actions into which our democratic 
camp is still split , for some years (and m this de- 
vouring epoch, ever eager to reach the goal, each 
year is equal to a quarter of a century), it has been 
dtad, buned, and forgotten But it was the most 
important, 1 will venture to sav the most advanced 
manifestation of the spirit of new tilings that 
bn uthes through the eia xt has sown on our soil 
many more truths, many more targe and produc- 
tive ideas than till the socialist schools which I 
c ited m my pri ceding article. And besides, it was, 
m i y o[ rnion, tht boldest and smeerest attempt 
ever in ule hitherto to realise in practice the fun- 
dunent il multiple « f Bcntham sidea, to organise 
i socuty f om tlu point of views of utility, and 
wiun it fell— lost in Lhos.e contradictions to its prin- 
ciple, into which, mvu heless, logual consistency 
irr istibly hurried it it proved to us the impossi- 
bility which 1 pointed out, of producing tlu get eral 
u ell bung by sitting out witn laying down mdi- 
viduil righto md comforts as tne object of life 
Him St Sum monism was useful to us in its death, 
as will is m its shirt but brilliant existence No 
doubt it m v often havt deserved severe blame, 
but nevtr liidiiltrc nee And those who had only 
a smile ot < oiitcmpt for it m its development, com- 
plete oblivi m after its fall, appear to me, 1 must 
own, veiy petty, very tir from feeling the sanctity 
of ideas, unable to comprehend the signs of the 
turns and the real wai ts of existing humanity 
W hut * I heir it objected -'Utilitarianism and 
St Simonianism f Bcntham and the Pare En- 
idiitm f what an association f And how can you 
class in the sime cattgoiy, how couple m discord- 
ant union the practical, positive spirit of the one. 
and the vague mysticism of the other , a pretended 
rt ligion md we might almost say a jurisprudence . 
a theory of freedom, nnd a dogmatical despotism r 
— I am about to tell you But first, let me point 
out m a few words m what the bt Simon ia met 
manifestation was tiuly impoitant Let us, now 
th it the danger is past, calmly appreciate the 

f o >d, the noble side of the school Tne inferences 
wish to deduce from its fall, will be but the more 
striking In these thoughts, moieover, whose first 
object is to promote, as far as is m my power, a 
more serious i econoidcration of the question oi the 
epoch, to solve which is the business of democracy, 

1 could uot without remorse tread on the graves of 
our dead, ot those who died for us, w ithout ad- 
dressing to them a few words of gratitude, without * 
establishing the fact that their woik is connected 
with ours, that they still survive in us in all their 
bettir parts We pass but too quickly at the pre- 
sent day from foolish admiration to ingratitude 
We often accept, without too much examination, 
the systems which Ire , or appear to live , we ex- 
amine not at all the systems which have fallen. 
With us death is equivalent to condemnation 
This doctrine, we say is dead, therefore it had no 
right to live 1 here is some truth in this , but 
why should we not say also, this doctrine has lived, 
therefore it had a right to live? it represented a 
want, it destroyed an error, it stated an essential 

S uestion, though without solving it ? On this earth 
11 dies and nothing dies Porm* fall without ro« 
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covert, but there is always something imtuortal in blew, tne augmentation of production: let tl a 
the idea, in the spirit that produce* these forme, vgent die under hi* labour, provided the thing )* 
And it is that something which constitute* the made. “Man," cries the socialist, " is a being 
great stock of human knowledge, the arsetoal from who consumes;" he busies himself only with the 
whence we draw our implements to open our for- j distribution of riches; to arrive more speedily at 
ward path* We must therefore seek to verify it. absolute equality, he takes away all that stimulaUa i 
The vixit t ' obitt , it has lived, it has perished, no man to increase more and more the common fund, . ■ 

longer satisfy us. How was that enabled to live? without suspecting that he incurs the risk of at*. 
Why has it perished? This is what we require to riving at equality of indigence instead of equality 
know, under pain of being condemned to isolation of wealth. Some, in the name of humanlibertv, 
and doubt, of all that preceded us in this world. organise the struggle of the strong against the 
Founded on a soit of religious conviction, St. weak; others, in the name of the superiority of 
Simonianism offered to our eyes a spectacle sufli- what they call the religious principle, allow of 0 
ciently rare— -I would almost say unique — of liar- progress in some branches of human development 
mony between the thoughts and actions of a and affirm the immutability of others. Ana from 
numerous associatiAn composed of men ot' powerful all this has proceeded a society, which proclaims 
intellect, of men in trade, and of simple woikmen. itself indifferent collectively, and believing in each 
In a time when the immoral distinction between of its members; which maint'iins its right to punish, 
theory and practice is but too much the rule of life, and abdicates its right to educate ; which preaches 
when men of thought and men of action in general sacrifice s by its religion, enjoyment by its policy, 
stand anxiously apart from each other, when the and confides the collective development of the as- 
religious and philosophic question and the political sociation to simple individual liberty. The St. 
question proceed on two parallel lilies, the St. Si- Sunonians felt tne radical vice of this society, 
moni&ns arose and said, " We believe in what we They felt that man is one ; religions, artistic, a 
say, and consequently, we will not only picach but pi mincer, a consumer, a being at once free and 
practise it." They perceived that man is complete social ; that the unity of his life depends upon the 
only by the unity of Thought and Action, that superiority of a dominant principle, directing all 
Thought is the germ of Action, that wide-branching these faculties, all these applications of activity ; 
tree under which the generations seek shelter. In that if there is any means of making him advance, 
the midst of a sceptic race, accustomed to the it is by making the entire man advance. They 
jesuitism of expediency, smiling at the movements gave a solution to the religious question, at the 
of enthusiasm, and too often refuting an idea by same time as to the social, industrial, artistic 
an epigram, they boldlv affronted persecution, and questions. This solution was in mAiiy respects in- 
what is still more terrible, ridicule ; the\ did not complete; it was false in others, that is true; but 
draw back from the mocking laugh wl.ich their the idea of the necessity of a solution of all ihe 
costume, their rites, and their t-ocial household life questions was true ; and that, in the midst of men 
drew from the Voltairians of Paris even as, while and docirinefl. which at that time mutilated human 
niurmuiing words of pence, they suffered their nature et their caprice, was a great step toward* 
skulls to be beaten in with stones by the Catholic the futuie. And inde« d those who accepted the 
populace of the south of France. It was a right solutions of the St. Siinoninns fell themscLes 
noble spectacle, which, I own, excited my adinira- calmer, moie contented, moie devoted than in any 
tion to the highest degree, and which often led me other school. They ft It not that uneasy void whiefi 
to defend them warmly against the accusations torments men's minds at the present day, ajid pre- 
lightly cast upon them by men fresh from a ban- vents them fiom devoting themselves to those 
quet or a court levee, who had not even taken the refonns of detail which their understandings 
trouble to read their writings. That also was in a appiovc. 

great measure the secret of their strength and of Then, the democratic piinciplc, and the piinci- * 
their rapid progress from 1830 to 1832: the people pie of association. Thej were there; the one, it 
found in them what it found no where else, what ’s true, at the base rather than at the summit of 
it no wheie finds At the prchcnt day. convictions me system ; the other, violated by the too marked 
ah d acts ; living boohs, if 1 mav be allowed the ex- u ^tinetion between the hierarchical classes , hut 
pression, and not mere thinkers ; the nucleus of a sHl they were tlieie. The moral, intellectual, and 
church, not a mere sect of philosophers. material improvement of* the most numerous and 

They had, 1 have said, understood man com- poorest class whs explicitly assigned as the object 
pie ted by Theory and Practice. They understood of the doctrine, and o> it the merely political pre- 
nim also— and this is the second cause of the pro- gra line of the liberal party was transformed into 
found impression they made — complete in the asocial programme, in which everything was ai- 
wants which agitate him. They nought to em- ranged for the p« ople. The association of forces 
brace the whole man. At the present duj, by dint and capacities was substituted for that impassible 
of analysing, dividing, subdividing, the unity of theory of free unlimited competition , which or- 
man has almost en f irely disappeared. A 1 *, before ganises war, and leads inevitably to the victory of 
the unity of God was revealed by Moses, pagan those who have over those who have not . From 
polytheism had broken it up, shattered it into frag- the St. Simoiiians came the first serious attack 
inenta,' making the Creator into so many separate against an economy, which people still pers gfc 
divinities, n*o the materialist analysis of modern in reg irding as a doctrine, while it is at bottmi 
times, by whatever name it is called, has broken only h scientific exposition of the existing fad, 
up and shattered the human being into his several without value for a better future. And Father 
faculties. Belief art, production, politics, all F.nfantm «poke true, when declaring the temporary 
these proceed separately, independent, often disbolut ion of the society, he said to the innovating 
in opposite directions. “ 1," says one. “have spirits," Now you will all repeat our idea in frag* 
heaven ; what matters your earth to me V* " Let ments.” There is much St. Simonianisin, avowed 
us agree," s&ya another, "on earthly matters ; as or otherwise, in what is now said of political 
to heaven, let each believe as he pleases." "Man economv out of the old official school. The for* , 
la a producing being," says the economist; he inula, to every one according to his capacity , to 
proposes to himself as the unique, exclusive pro- every capacity according to its works , yens indSspit- ’ 
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tably superior to every other known. Employ- 
ment given to merit, and according to the special 
nature of the merit ; reward according to the im- 
portance and the labour of the exertion; thin is 
certainly the point towards which we tend by a 
slow progressive change. Society, as it exists, is 
ruled in its generalities by the formula, to every one 


the occasion offers itself, tho*e of the principal 
democrats of the continent. 

Benthavn was, in a great measure, the chief in- 
epirer of St. Simon : utility, the greatest happiness 
principle, was his starting point ; the conciliation 
of individual interests with general, his goal. The 
name of Bcntham was cherished the first who 


according to the claw to which he belongs; to each grouped themselves around the chief : some of 
class according to the mean* or capitals which it pot- them endeavoured to make his ideas known in 
senses. It provides neither for justice nor for the contemporary publications. They did not much 
collective advantage. It substitutes, as we m&v repeat that somewhat vague name utility' like 
say. matter for spirit ; and must inevitably break men who could not be copyists, but who aimed at 
a up before a growmgpower — and destined to over- being improves, they substituted for it the much 


come matter — intellect more equally diffused. 

To this, I think, is limited the good contained in 
St. Sunonianism, and it is quite enough to demand 
gratitude from ns all. By this it lived — by this it 
is indissolubly connected w f ith all the progress 
made since then, and with all that shall be made. 
Let us now see why it died, died for ever as a doc- 
trine and as an attempt at social organisation. 
That brings me back to the question that I 
supposed put to me at the beginning of riiese 
pages. 

St. Siinonianiam did not perish, as is generally 
thought, of the exposition Eufnntin made of what 
he called its morality. That morality was radi- 
cally vicious, and hideous in Us details. But the 


vnu r vit ivuii aim iiiucuui in in ucumo. ixtu uiv 

decline had begun before that exposition. Man\ 
desertions had ulreadj taken place ; and, beside , 
if the germ of death had not alteady existed m the 
heart of the doctrine, they would ha\e rtpndi ited 
the strange revelation of Lntantiu as an indn idu.il 


the strange revelation of Lilian tin as an indn idu.il motives 01 t 
aberration, and saved the society by a change in only b> the 
the hierarchy. The true cause of death to St. the idea tlml 
Simonianism was its social organisation. Born of more or lchi 
the democratic outburst of 1830, — for befoie 1830 convinced tl: 
the St. Simonians, as one may say, fonned only a Simonuuiisn 
nucleus of philosophic writers, —it abjured its So long a< 
mother. It binned against Liberty, whose breath stute of theo 
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neater one of production ; and they christened by 
the name of Pi oducteur their own first periodical, 
anterior to 1830. But the fundamental idea, the 
soul of the system, was the same. Utility was their 
mm, production the means. Like Bentham, the 
writers of the Simomaii Prodmteur concentrated 
their labours chiefly on material interests ; like 
Bentham also their gait, their first tendencies were 
rather irreligious and devoid of ideality. When at 
a later period these changed, utility or production 
did not the less remain the dominant idea. Their 
religion was the religion of enjoyment ; they de- 
siied less to raise earth towards heaven, than to 
bring h^sven down to earth ; and there, in fact, 
their dogm i ended, hutry where, in whit they 
somewhat coarsel) called the rehabilitation of the 
flevh, in tin ii appreciation of ait and artists, in 
their theories of woman and love, in their valuation 
of accomplished woiks not by the purity of the 
motives oi the inward sufl« rings of tne agent, but 


motives oi the inward sufi* rings of the agent, but 
only b) the degree of utility produced by them, 
the idea that proceeded from Bentham shows itself, 
more or Icns disguised, but always^ visible. I tnn 
convinced that those who shall seriously study St 
Simoiifaiiism will not contradict me. 

So long as the St. Simonians remained in the 
stute of theoretical wi iters, their task was simple ; 


mother. It binned against Liberty, whohe breath stute of theoretical winters, their task was simple ; 
had vivified it. Issued fiom a principle, the good no great practical difficulties gave the lie to their 
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of all, it by degrees substituted itself for thn prin- 
ciple. Instead of saving all through the people , 
it contented itself with saying all for the people . 
Having imagined a certain form for the realisation 
of the principle, it ended by confounding it with 
the principle itself, and pretended to force human- 
ity into that form as into a frame. It took society 
in its arms, if the expression maj be allowed, and 
endeavouied to tiansform it by transporting it into 
another medium , elaborated by it, and not by so- 
ciety. ’Tis the error of all socialists. They for- 
get that we arc here below to continue humanity 
and not to create it ; and humanity, which desires 
to walk on its own legs and with full knowledge of 
all it does, avenges itself by passing on and with- 
di awing its life-breath fiom the makers of Utopias. 
They all die, or will die, ofspintu.il inanition, '♦hut 


n«sf»rtions anrl phil.il) thi opic hop s. It was differ* nt 
wnen, earned away by the impulse of 1830, they 
attempted to become the conquerors and reorga- 
nisers of societ} then all those difficulties rose 
before them, threatening, imperious. To those 
which proceeded from all the moral wants, 
from all those vague aspirations, indistinct but 
inseparable from man, which economical theories 
can never satibfy, they lcplied by endeavouring 
to raise themselves to the height of a religion. 
But the shock of that which 1 enunciated in 
mv preceding article, the impossibility of recon- 
ciling general and particular interest** from the 
point of view of utilrtj, threw them into a path 
diametrically opposed to that which they had at 
first adopted, and at Ungth out of the stream of 
humanity. 

After all sorts of attempts, these men, indisputably 


all it does, avenges itsclt by passing on and with- (liametiicallv opposed io tnni which iney nna »v 
d i awing its life-breath fi oin the makers of Utopias, first adopted, and at Ungth out of the stream of 
They all die, or will die, ofspintu.il inanition, shut humanity. . 

up in their model convents. And thus, I repeat, After all sorts of attempts, thcee men, indisputably 
died St. Simonianiflin \ ery fortunately for us : 1 say powerful b) their intelligence, felt that if they gave 
fortunately, for its death furnishes a new proof as a motive principle to men such as they wen*, 
that the future belongs to us alone, to those whose such as they are, their individual interest, they 
sole desire is to place the people in a condition to would meet with, they would create, egotism, and 
open for themselves the path of progress, beneath by it, sooner or later, usurpation, war, inequality, 
the eye of God. and oy them crises, insurrections, anarchy. Ti bey 

How did St. Simonianism come to this t I will felt that making collective utility the base of Jheir 
answer this briefly, guiding myself in all that fol- edifice, they should be verjr often forced to sacrifice, 
Iowa by the opinion, somewhere expressed, of a to depy the rights of the individual, to call upon 
friend whom I honour and love, of M. Pierre him, o we may say, to commit suicide for the 
Leroux. I entirely share his views on that point j benefit of society, and consequently to establish 
and his opinion is doubly precious to me, because a despotism, whether in the name of intelligence, 
it is here question of a man who was an ardent St. or any other name. They boldly made their choice, 
Simonian before the schism provoked by the mo- and entered unreservedly on the second path, r ’ 
rality of Enfantin ; and because it is my object to Ip their manner of regarding history, whtob. I 
give my readers not only my idea* hut, as often as think very defective, dividing it into periods of 
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unity, called bv them organic periodt, and critical 
or periods of liberty, they had already liaint to 
mistrust the eternal dement of progress, and to 
concede none but a dissolving activity to libtrt) 
tluy sacrificed it lhe) nad found m Plito 
(Republic) the division of men into men oi appt 
titcs, men of heiut, and men of lnttlligi net thev 
took this, they made of it their horned or pru sfs, 
thur artists, and their industrials , and forgetting 
th it above this trinit) theic is the unity, Man , a 
compound of intelligence, ot heart, of appetites, 
they made of them the three classes, I hid almost 
said the three tastes of thur soeuty 7 hey hid 

conceived the idea , tlu> then wen nitui illy th 
learned , the priests , the only pi rsons cap iblc of 
r< lining it they issigned therefore to thcniseWts j 
md assigned to their Hiiiu ssors tht first rink the j 
diiectton of society Iluv fmg it th it it the imtin 
ti\ t of great things often conns from ibovi th 
impulse is always givin from lieliw they foigot 
tint if there rial!) ixist, bj (hunt right, supeiior 
c ip u lues, and if it is g ><>d that the y should gov ern, 
it Ison condition th y shill resume m thcmsclvis, 
an 1 daboratc tht thought which lives obstimly 
i mfusidly m the misses, for without that the) 
m i\ hi Utopists, tluy will never bt able to rtilise 
thi\ foigot tbit tlu visible sign ot that communion 
of i bought can lu found only in the suffrage in 
tlu ilictue right given to tlu nnssts, and the) 
hi ok t tlu bond of union by orginising thur bier 
lrihv from above dounw uds l hey said to them- 
HilveH, we uie the ministers of God, the highest 
cap Kities will be so liter us, they shall fill up 
tluir numbers b) fleeting one another, thev shall 
govern— and that was all their dimnuac v— for the 
In 1 e fit of the greatest nunibei , the inferior eipa- 
utus, artistic and indiMriil shall ippl> their 
thought in the ranks assigm d b> tin m * Horn thence 
to an infallible Pipacv, time w is but one step to 
tnkt , they were too logic d not to t ike it, for imong 
ill the superior capacities tin it must necessarily 
lu one superior to all , and the ) to< k the step 
Tluy elected a high priest, \ Pert 1 nf intin and a 
s u nd college around him It was the Pope and 
< at dmals of Catholicism l 1 uni in tv, which lias 
c< sed to believe m a Pope md C udinals, felt no 
desire to begin again it wi nt 1 1st w hither and the 
bt Sunouians, after having shut tlumselves up in 
a convent at Memlmontant dib ippiared from the 
«irena for ever A short tune afterwaids, the last 
faithful, the forty who uf'oinpanud hnfuitm in 
his retirement, n tamed of all tlu St birnoni n I 
baggage onlv the pm ltivt motto Itilitv applied 
only to material into ^ts at the yrixint tin i ilu v 
are almost all renluiis mi v ants of the goveitmunt 
of Louis Philippe Muhel Chu dier wntm in 
the j Debats — Fnfantm directs i know not whit 
railway works 

* Sadrlguas I etten on the St Simon i an Rcligioa 


Man does not wish in > one to think for him, he 
wish* 8 to be cn ibl d to think himself He demands 
lnsti tutors, but rui its, and will always reject, 
guardians horn wntneesoever they come to him. 
1 lu St Sunotii uis pel lslu d, bceuuse they forgot this 
simple maxim V** have seen by what difficulty 
they wore hurried info that forgetfulness. We 
shall see the same difficulty hurry the Socialist 
schools which succeeded them into far other 
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S WON WORDS • 

By MllS ClIiHLCS Iinsley. 

Ol 1 Sax >n words old Saxon words your spells are round us 
tl town 

\l 1 aunt our lillv i xths and ilriami with a music all your own 
)nch nt in Its own [our a host to fond remembram e brings 
1 ht earliest 1 Tightest asptet back of life s familiar tilings 

Yo irs are tl / til* the fit l tit the woods the orcharcs^ and the 
itr ms. 

The min but xt d tl t* f uert that bask In the suns rejoicing 
[h uds 

Mid them r cl il II Is ytarx were K< 1 1, our childhoods 
tli lits wit i i l 

An J by vour J ousehoi I ton s its Jovs were evermore endear d 

Mo have roam 1 i e tl cn wh ic tl l ni/rtlt bloom 1 in its own 
uni 1 d 1 re Inn. 

But u ir he irts r tv td it) h n*, less lc ve to the brave old 
S ix >n eh i 

Whenth lit lx a u i i ij fhl s$glnry8j.oke— 
IlUtwt passed with pi 1 i i tl t rl t tllitsi i) Saxon oak 

We have marvelled at those might v piles on the old Egyptian 
plains 

And our souls have thrill d to the loveliness of the lovely Grecian 
fanes 

We have lingered o er tht wreck of Rome with its classic me 
mories crown d — 

But these tt urhtd us not as the mouldering walls with the Saxon 
tty bound 

Old Saxon *ords old Saxon words * they bear us back witl pride 
To the clays when Alfred ruled the land by the laws of Hun that 
died 

When in one spirit truly good and truly great was shown 
W hat earth has owed, and still must owe, to such as him alone 

There are tongueB of other lands that flow with x softer, smoother 
grace 

But the old rough Saxon words will keep In our hearts their own 
true place 

Our household hearths, our household gravts, our household 
smiles and liars 

Are guarded hallowed shrined by them — the kind, fast frunds 
of yi arv 

Ol Svxcn worh old Sivon w rls vmr spells are round us 
tl r vn 

) 1 uu it r d ulv i xt! i (I I an« v 1 a muni all your cwn 
I eh nnt in its w i j ow r 1 1 lit n I nimu 1 ranee brings 
1 earl t t bright i a«j t I i k f ) I 1 mill ir things 

* M st of i i 1 stu v or 1 or s ixp t he cf oljeits 
wl i I j a r t i att nti ar fi ui the & xon Of the 
bi\t) ) i or J uhuh ion pie tie L rd s Prayer only five 
are u t b ixon 
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